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Advertisement. 


THE  great  value  and  importance  of  an 
Univerfal  Hi/iory^  formed  upon  a  well- 
regulated  plan,  were  fo  obvious  to  the  learned 
world,  that  the  work  no  fooner  appeared, 
than  it  acquired  a  reputation,  almoft  as 
extenfive  as  its  fubjedt.  It  has  not  only- 
met  wuth  the  moft  favourable  reception 
through  all  the  Britifli  dominions,  but  has 
been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and 
cited,  with  marks  of  efteem,  by  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  writers  in  foreign  countries. 

Indeed  its  acknowleged  ufefulnefs,  and 
obvious  fuperiority,  could  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
curing it  the  approbation  of  difcerning  readers. 
For  the  numerous  performances,  which,  in 
other  languages,  under  various  plaufible  titles, 
implied  fomething  of  the  like  nature,  were 
either  contradled  narratives  of  the  four  great 
empires,  or  imperfedt  views  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  governments  of  many  countries, 
accompanied  with  uninterefting,  and  often 
erroneous,  chronological  lifts  of  emperors, 
kings,  &c.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
Tables  of  General  Hiftory,  inferior,  in  point 
of  accuracy  and  method,  to  fome  Compila- 
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tions  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by 
more  ingenuous  authors,  under  that  modefl 
title. 

Far  different  from  the  fcope  of  thofe  pro- 
dudions  is  that  of  the  Univerfal  HiJlory\ 
which  is  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic  docu- 
ments of  every  nation,  carefully  coUefted, 
and  diligently  compared.  The  authorities  are 
pointed  out  to  the  obfervation  of  the  reader  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  he  is  prefented  with  an 
Univerfal  Index  of  genuine  Hiftory. 

Thefe,  however,  are  not  the  only  advan- 
tages of  this  great  compilation.  The  clafh- 
ing  prejudices  of  the  hiftorians  of  different 
countries  have  been  minutely  examined,  and 
their  feveral  degrees  of  credit  fcrupuloufly 
afcertained :  the  mofl  extenfive  refearches 
have  been  made  for  the  developement  of 
truth  ;  and  the  refult  is  related  with  fidelity. 

The  Ancient  Hiftory  treats  of  empires  and 
nations,  which  now  no  longer  exifl.  They 
have  been  traced  from  their  beginning  to  their 
extindion.  Here  the  fubjed  naturally  con- 
cludes.— Arts,  fciences,  laws,  and  letters 
perifhed  at  the  fame  time  j  and  a  long  interval 
of  darknefs  and  barbarifm  enfued.  Mighty 
and  unforefeen  revolutions  took  place  in  every 
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part  of  the  known  world  ;  a  number  of  favage 
nations,  and  favage  conquerors,  appeared 
upon  the  fcene.  Their  different  migrations, 
contefts,  and  eftablifhments  produced  fuch  po- 
litical commotions  as  overwhelmed,  or  en- 
tirely altered,  the  ancient  inftitutions,  laws, 
languages,  cuftoms,  manners,  and  police. — 
New  kingdoms  and  ftates  were  formed.  The 
annals  of  thefe  kingdoms  and  ftates  conftitute 
Modern  Hijiory,  The  inveftigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  events  were  effeded, 
elucidates  one  of  the  moft  interefling  fubjeds 
of  hiftorical  inquiry,  and  leads  a  philofophical 
mind  to  ufeful,  as  wdl  as  comprehenfive 
views  of  human  nature. 

But,  aufpicious  to  literature,  and  great  as 
was  the  projedi  of  compiling  the  JJniverfal 
HiJlory^  a  variety  of  imperfections  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  and 
extenfive  undertaking.  The  work  was  con- 
duded  by  different  authors,  who  pofTeiTed 
very  different  degrees  of  ability,  as  well  as 
peculiarities  in  their  refpedive  modes  of  com- 
pofition.  From  thefe  fources  the  narrative  be- 
came expofed  to  blemifhes,  if  not  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  fuch  at  leaft  as  deftroyed  the 
harmony  of  the  feveral  parts,  and  that  unifor- 
mity of  texture  which  ought  to  have  been 
confpicuous  throughout  the  whole,  in  fome 
♦  parts, 
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jparts,  the  work  was  too  circumftantlal ;  ir\ 
others,  too  concife  ;  and,  in  particular  places, 
defective  for  want  of  materials,  which  more 
favourable  opportunities,  and  farther  invefti- 
gation,  have  fince  concurred  to  fupply. 

One  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  former 
edition  is,  that  it  contained  no  Hiftory  of 
England,  Scotland,  pr  Ireland;  though  to 
every  Britifh  fubje£t  a  hiftorical  narrative  of 
thefe  countries  muft  have  proved  equally  in- 
terefting  and  ufeful.  In  the  prefent,  this  pal- 
pable defe£l  is  to  be  fupplied,  by  hiftories 
founded  on  the  mod  impartial  and  authentic 
teflimonies  of  each  nation.  Notwithftanding 
the  laft  mentioned  and  other  confiderable  ad- 
ditions, the  work  is  much  reduced  in  fize,  by 
retrenching  fuperfluities. 

In  this  Edition  the  plan  is  methodized ;  in- 
accuracies corrected  ;  and  the  ftyle  improved  5 
whereby,  it  is  prefumed,  the  work  will  be  ren- 
dered a  fyftem  of  Hiftory,  hitherto  unequalled 
in  extent  of  ufeful  information,  and  agreeable 
entertainment. 
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PREFACE. 


iSTORY  IS,  without  all  doubt,  the  mod  in- 
flrudive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  part  of  lite- 
rature ;  more  efDeciallv  when  not  circumfcrib- 
ed  by  the  narrow  iimics  of  any  particular  time  of 
place,  but  when  it  extends  to  the  tranra'flions  of  all 
times  and  nations.  Hidory  carries  our  knowlege,  as 
Tully  obferves,  beyond  the  vaft  and  devouring  fpace 
of  numberlcfs  years,  thus  triumphing  over  time,  and 
making  uSj  though  living  at  an  immenfe  diflance,  in 
a  manner  eye-wirnefies  of  all  the  events  which  have 
occafioned  atlonifliing  revolutions  in  the  world.  By 
thefe  records  it  is  that  we  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
age  when  the  world  was  created  \  we  behold  how  it 
was  governed  in  its  infant  (late-,  how  cverwhel med  by 
a  deluge  of  water,  and  again  peopled  ;  how  kings  snd 
kingdoms  have  rifcn,  fiourilhed,  and  declined,  and  by 
what  means  they  brought  upon  themfclves  their  final 
deftru<ftion.  From  thtle  and  other  like  events,  every 
judicious  reader  may  form  unerring  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity. 
But  as  the  eminent  advantages  accruing  to  us  from 
this  valuable  branch  of  learning,  have  been  fufficierit- 
]y  difplayed  by  many  others,  we  fiiall  not-troiiblc  our 
readers  witli  a  detail  of  therh,  but  hallen  tt^  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  Work,  which  we  now  offer  to  the 
Public. 

Our  intention  was  to  write  a  General  Hi  (lory  of 
Mankind,  from  theearlieft  Account  of  Time  to  the  pre-^ 
lent.     Before  we  enter  upon  the  iiiilory  icfclf,  loriie  of 
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our  readers  may  think  it  ncceflary  to  premife  an  ac- 
count of  the  cofmogony  or  produdion  of  the  earth,  as 
bcincy  the  theatre  on  which  the  fcenes  of  the  enfuins: 
hiftory  were  to  be  aded:  but  as  this  is  a  fptculative 
fubjed,  we  have  placed  it  in  the  Appendix*  ;  where, 
after  having  related,  without  omitting  any  thing  that 
was  curious,  or  entertaining,  the   various  opinions 
both  of  antient  and  modern  philofophers,  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  world,  we  naturally  recur  to  the 
only  authentic  and  genuine  hifhory  of  the  creation,  that 
•which  has  been  left  us  by  Mofes.     Having  attended 
the  earth  through  its  feveral  degrees  of  formation,  feeri 
it  cloathed  with  trees  and  plants,  replenifhed  with  ani- 
mals, and  at  laft  man,  for  whom  the  whole  was  de- 
signed, and  to  whom  the  dominion  of  it  was  exprefly 
given  by  its  Maker,  introduced  and  placed  in  it,  we 
proceed  to  the  general  hiftory  of  the  world   till  the 
flood  ;  but  premife  feveral  curious  inquiries  touching 
the  fituation  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  ftate  of  inno- 
cence,  and  its  continuance,  the  tree  of  knowlege  of 
good  and  evil,  the  prohibition  laid  on  the  firft  pair, 
the  tempter,  and  his  punifhment,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  efFcds  it  had  on  human  nature,  and  on  the  earth, 
with  the  different  opinions  touching  the  manner  in 
which  the  change  in  the  confticution  of  man,  and  of  the 
earth,  was  effcded.     The  chronology  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  deluge  is  what  we  likewife  thought  necef- 
fary  to  fettle,  before  we  entered  upon  the  hiftory  of 
the  antediluvian  world  •,  v^'hich  we  ilate  and  fettle  ac- 
eordingly,  and  then  deliver  the  hiilory  of  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  as  tranfmitted  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes,  which  are  the  only  records  to  be  depended  up- 
on in  thofe  early  times-     However,  we  have  thought 
it  not  a  mils  to  colkd  the  moft  material  pieces  of  hif- 
tory  to  be  found  in  profane  authors,  relating  to  the 
times  preceding  the  tiood  ^  among  which,  though  there 
be  fonie  which  bear  the  apparent  marks  of  truth,  yet 
we  believe  the  greater  pa-rt  will  be  judged  to  dcfcrvc 
little  credit* 

•  Ssc  vol.  x-viii,  p.  ii-^* 
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From  the  hiftory  of  the  antediluvian  world,  we  pafs 
to  that  of  the  flood,  where  we  produce  profane  tefti- 
monies  of  that  wonderful  cataftrophe  ;  relate  various 
conjedures  of  antient  and  modern  writers,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  dreadful  devaflation  was  brought 
on  the  earth  ;  prive  fome  account  of  the  ark,  whereby 
Noah  and  his  family,  with  fuch  kinds  of  living  crea- 
tures as  he  took  in  with  him,  were  delivered  from  that 
deftrudion;  and,  laftly,  before  we  difmifs  the  hiftory 
of  the  old  world,  take  a  tranfient  view  of  the  antide- 
luvian  ftate  of  mankind,  of  their  religion,  policy,  arts, 
and  fcienceSjOf  the  alterations  which  have  been  wrought 
in  nature  by  the  flood,  of  the  longevity  of  the  antedi-  ' 

luvians,  and  the  caufes  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  prodigi- 
ous  fertility  of  the  firfl:  earth.  To  thefe  we  add  an  in- 
quiry touching  the  fituation  of  mount  Ararat,  and 
the  various  opinions  about  it. 

Having  thus  coilefled,  in  the  bed  manner  we 
could,  what  we  have  found  worthy  of  notice,  from  wri- 
ters of  various  times,  religions,  and  countries,  relating 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  we  proceed  to  the  general 
hiftory  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  but 
firft  fettle  the  chronology  from  the  deluge  to  the  de- 
parture of  Abraham  from  Haran.  Having  dated  the 
chronology,  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  Noah  after  the 
flood,  and  of  his  defcendents  to  Abraham,  prefcnting 
the  reader  with  whatever  we  find  curious  or  entertain- 
ing, not  only  in  facred,  but  prpfane  writers :  and  as 
the  planting  of  nations  in  the  twb  firft  general  migra- 
tions, the  forming  of  focieties  and  governments,  the 
rife  of  arts  and  fciences,  the  beginning  of  ftates  and  mo- 
narchies, fall  within  this  period,  we  give  the  reader  as 
diftind  an  account  of  thefe  important  fa6ts,  as  the  re- 
cords, which  have  reached  us,  will  allow  of. 

From  the  general  hiftory  of  the  migrations  of  the 
children  of  Noah,  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth  by  them, 
and  the  fettling  of  the  firft  governments,  we  delcend  to 
the  particular  hiftories  of  each  kingdom,  beginning 
with  that  of  Hgypt,  which  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
nioft  antient  nations  of  the  world.     And  here  to  ac- 
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quaint  the  reader,  in  a  few  words,  with  the  method  wr 
have  followed  in  delivering  the  particular  hiftories  of 
each  nation,  we  begin  with  accounting,  in  the  beft 
manner  we  can,  for  the  name  or  names  which  each  na- 
tion bears ;  then  we  proceed  to  a  defcription  of  the 
country,  containing  an  account  of  its  fituation,  extent, 
climate,  divifions,.  fertility  -,-  of  its  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble produdions  ,  of  the  natural  and  artificial  curiofi- 
ties  it  cotitains  ;  of  its  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  whatever  elfe  worthy  of  notice  is  to  Be  found  in 
each  province.    Next,  we  enquire  into  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  the  inhabitants,  confider  their  laws,  go- 
vernment, religion,  cuftoms,   inftitutions,  language, 
commerce,  learning,  trade,,  navigation -,  and  alio  en- 
deavour,, as  far  as  lo  intricate  a  iubjedt  will  allow,  to 
iettle  the  chronology  of  each  nation.     Laftly^  we  de- 
liver the  feries  and  hillory  of  their  kings,  which  conv 
priles  the  v/ars,  treaties,  revolutions,  and  all  the  mod 
remarkable  events  of  each  country^  Thus  we  may  fay,, 
without  vanity  or  odcntation,  that  no  hiftory  has  hi- 
therto appeared  in  any  language,  which  can  with  mor^ 
juftice  challenge  the  title  of  an  Univerfal  Hiftory  than 
the  prefenr,  fince  it  comprifes  not  only  the  hiftory  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  but  of  all  religions,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  of  the  laws 
that  have  been  any-where  obferved,  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, and,  in  (liorr,  of  whatever  has  been  invented 
tor  the  ufe  and  convenience  of  the  human  race..    B4at 
lo  return  to  the  fequel  of  our  hiftory ; 

After  dtliverine;  the  fucceflion  of  the  king^s  of 
Egypt,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  we 
thought  it  might  be  deemed  an  omifilon,  if  we  ftiould 
take  no  noti<:e  of  the  feries  of  the  Egyptian  kings  given 
us  by  the  Oriental  writers.  Wherefore  we  have  fet 
down  their  names,  and  briefly  mention  their  principal 
actions  as  related  by  the  Haftern  hiftorians,  leaving  the 
Reader  toj,udge  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  them. 

Next  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians  we  give  that 
©f  thofe  nations  with  whom  the  children  of  Ifrael 
waged  war  before,  or  upon,  their  fettling  in-  the  land  of 
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"TTanaan,  namely  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midian- 
ices,  Edomites,  Amaiekitcs,Canaanites,and  Philiflines. 
From  thefe  we  proceed  to  the  hiilory  of  the  antienc 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  that  of  the  Jews,  from  Abra- 
ham, founder  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity.  We  have  enlarged  fomewhat  on  the  latter, 
giving  a  diilindt  account  of  their  patriarchs  from  Abra- 
ham to  Mofes  ;  of  their  Egyptian  bondage,  deliver- 
ance, and  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wildernefs  ;  of 
their  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  the 
neighbourrng  nations;  of  their  religion,  government, 
laws,  cuftoms,  learning,  arts,  commerce,  with  an  accu- 
rate defcription  ot  the  Land  of  Promife,  &c.  We  have 
alio  fettled  the  Jewifh  chronology,  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  tothe  Babyloniili  captivity,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded firft  to  the  hiftory  of  the  judges  that  governed 
Ifrael,  from  the  death  of  Jofhua  to  Saul  their  firfl:  king, 
and  thence  to  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  the  city  of 
Jerufalem  was  burnt,  and  the  whole  nation  x:arried  into 
captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Having  thus  delivered 
the  hillories  of  the  mod  antient  kingdoms,  till  they 
were  leverally  fubdued  by  the  great  empires,  and  be- 
came parts  of  provinces  of  them,  we  enter  upon  the 
iiiitory  ot  thelc  empires,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
hiflories  of  the  AfTyrian  empire  to  its  conqueft  by  the 
Medcs  and  Babylonians,  and  to  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire  to  its  dettruition  by  Cyrii-s. 

Now,  to  fay  iomcthing  of  the  authors  we  have  chiefly 
followed  rii  the  work  (rorwe  havefeldom  advanced  any- 
thing without  quoting  our  authors,  that  the  reader  may, 
tor  his  fuller  laeisfadlion,  recur,  if  he  pleafes,  to  the  ori- 
ginals) i  we  fhail'here  give  a  fuccindt  account  of  them. 
JVloles  is  thr  only  authentic  writer  of  what  happened 
before,  and  tor  leveral  ages  after  the  fiood.  He  is  by 
univcrial  conlent allowed  to  be  the  mod  antient  hifto- 
rian  now  extant  -,  for  whether  he  was  contemporary 
wiih  Inachus,  as  Juftin  iVlartyr,  Tertullian,  Julius 
African  us,  Jofcphus,  Tatian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Porphyrius,  and  others  iuppole,  or  lived  in  the  time  ot' 
Cccropsj  the  firft  king  of  Athens,  as  Eufebius  affirms^ 
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it  is  certain,  his  kiftory  was  compofed,  not  only  be- 
fore all  the  hiilorics,  but  even  before  the  fables,  of  the 
Greeks  ;  fi^ce,  according  to  the  calculation  of  fome  of 
thefe  writers,  he  wrote  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five 
years  before,  the  l^ojan  war,  and  two  hundred  and  fe- 
vcnty-five  years  before  that  aera.  tiis  hiftory,  as  well 
as  the  JcvviQi  la,ws,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  arc 
comprifed  in  five  boioks,  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  univerfaliy  received  both  by 
Jews  and  Chridians,  as  penned  by  him,  if  we  except 
Abenezra  and  Spinofa  among  the  former,  and  fome 
modern  critics  among  the  latter,  if  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples can  permit  us  to  call  thofe  Chriflians,  who  de- 
nied kim  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  who  have  been 
learnedly  refuted  by  a  late  writer  ^  Befides  the  Pen- 
tateuch, there  have  been  fome  other  works  afcribed  to 
Mofc-s,  though  without  any  certainty,  fuch  as  the  book 
of  Job,,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  compofed  by 
him,  during  his  forty  years  abode  in  Midian.  He  is  alfo 
fuppoled  to  have  written  eleven  Ffalms  ;  the  90th,  and 
to  the  100th.  Origen  ^  believes  him  to  have  tranfla' 
ted  the  book  of  Job  out  ot  the  Syriac  into  Hebrew. 
Some  few  fragments  of  other  books  are  likcwife  quo- 
ted by  feveral  of  the  antients,  as  written  by  him  ;  luch 
as,  I.  his  Apocalypfe,  out  of  which  St.  Paul  is  by 
them  fuppofed  to  have  taken  thefe  words,  "  For  in 
Chrifljefus  neither  circumcifion  availeth  any  thing %" 
&c.  2.  his  LefTer  Genefis*,  3.  his  Afcenlion  4.  Af- 
fumption ;  5.  his  Teftament,  and  other  myfterious 
books.  St.  Jerom,  who  -quotes  a  paffage  or  two  out 
of  his  LefTer  Genefis,  tells  us,  that  they  had  it  in  He- 
brew in  his  time''.  The  Scthites,  an  anticnt  fedt  of 
heretics,  quoted  his  Teftament,  and  his  Myflerious 
Books  or  Difcourfes  -,  but  all  thefe  were  fo  far  from 
bearing  any  authority  in  the  church,  that  they  fell  in- 
to contempt  and  oblivion,  in  proportion  as  Chriflian- 
ity  prevailed. 

'  Abbadie,  Verit.  de  la  Rellg.  Chretien.     ^  Origen.  in  Job* 
♦  Gal.  vi.  15.  J  Epiil,  cxxviii.  ad  Fabiol. 

Though 
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Though  the  writings  of  Mofes  are  the  only  records 
to  be  depended  upon  in  the  early  tir«es,  yet  we  have 
not  omitted  to  give  fome  further  accounts  relating  to 
the  fame  period,  tranfinitted  to  us  by  profane  writers, 
namely  by  Sanchoniatho,  Manetho,  and  Berolus.  San- 
choniatho,  a  T7rian,muft  have  lived,  as  Suidas  thinks, 
fome  conliderable  time  after  the  Trojan  war  -,  but  if 
what  is  faid  of  him  be  true,  that  he  dedicated  his  book 
to  Abibal  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  Hiram's  father,  and 
Solomon's  ally,  he  mull  have  been  contemporary  with 
David,  who  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  feveral  years 
after  the  Trojan  war.  This  Sanchoniatho  compiled 
the  Phoenician  hiftory,  according  to  Porphyry,  from 
the  ancient  monuments  and  memoirs  which  were  im- 
parted to  him  by  one  Hierombalus  a  priefl,  whom 
Eocharr,  Huetius,  and  fome  others,  take  to  be  Gideon, 
he  being  in  the  book  of  Judges  fometimes  named  Je- 
robaal.  But  this  conjedture  is  refuted  by  others  ^  He 
is  laid  to  have  likewile  n^de  ufe  of  the  rcgifters  of  the 
cities  of  Phoenice,  which  he  found  lodged  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  to  have  carefully  fought  out,  as  Philo  Biblius 
informs  us,  the  writings  of  Taaut,  knowij^g  him  to 
have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  letters,  and  the  lame 
whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thoth,  the  Greeks  Hermes, 
and  the  Latins  Mercury.  He  wrote  alio  the  hiftory  of 
Egypt,  and  another  book  of  the  cofmogony  and  theo- 
gony  of  the  Phcenicians.  Thcfe  works  were  tranflated 
out  of  the  Phoenician  into  the  Greek  tongue  by  Phil3 
Biblius,  a  famous  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Velpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Adrian* 
He  begins  his  hiilory  with  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind  :  but  of  that  work  we  have  now  remain- 
ing only  fome  fragments. 

Manetho,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  high-priell  and 
keeper  of  the  lacred  records  of  that  nation,  (lourillied 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadciphus,  by  whole  order  he 
undertook  the  hiHory  ot  Egypt,  tranllating  out  ot  the 
Egyptian  language,  into  the  Greek,  the  lacred  rcgillers 
committed  to  his  care.     This  work  he  dividevt  into 

I  Vandftlen,  DliTcr.  de  Siincuoniath- 
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three  parts,  whereof  the  firll  contained  the  hiflory  of 
the  gods  ♦,  the  fecond,  that  of  the  demigods ;  and  the 
third,  the  dynadies  ;  which  ended  in  Nedanebus,  the 
]afl  king  of  Egypt,  v^ho  was  driven  out  by  Ochus  in 
the  year  of  the  flood  1 998,  before  Chrifl:  3  50,  eighteen 
years  before  the  conquellof  Perfia  by  Alexander,  ac- 
I  cording  to  our  computation.     Eefides  his  hilfory  of 

tgypt,  he  wrote  feverai  other  books ;  one  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  Egyptians,  commonly  llyled  "  the  holy 
Book-,'*  one  of  the  antient  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Egyptians,  called  by  Porphyry,  "the  book  of  an- 
tiquity and  piety,"  one  of  phyfic  •,  and  one  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  preparing  incenfe  to  be  ufed  by  the 
Egyptian  priefis.  He  likewife  wrote  nx  books  in 
vcrle  on  the  influence  and  power  of  the  ftars,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  piece 
js  Itili  extant,  and  was  publifhed  in  the  original  Greek, 
Vv'ifh  a  Latin  explanation  and  notes  by  Gronovius  in 
1608,  from  the  onlv  manuicript  that  was  remainin^j^ 
^nd  lodged  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Elorence.  Of 
his  other  works,  there  are  now  but  a  few  fra«: meats 
remaining  in  Africanus,  Euftbius,  and  Syncellus. 

Blrosljs,  by  birth  aChaki^an,  iiourifiicd  under  An- 
tiochus  Sotor,  or  his  Ion  Ancioch'-is  Theos,  and  not  in 
the  time  ot  Mofes,  as  fome,  grofly  miliaken,  have 
imagined  ;  for  he  dedicated  his  work  to  /\ntiochtis, 
ihe  third  king  aher  Alexander^  as  Tatian  intorn:s  us, 
that  is,  to  Antiochus  I'heos.  He  tells  ps  himtcE,  in 
his  firft  book  of  the  hiftory  of  Babylon,  that  he  was 
born  during  the  minority  ot  Alexander  the  Gieat, 
He  wrote  in  three  books  the  Chaldc^an  and  Babylo^ 
nifli  hiftory,  which  took  in  that  alio  of  the  iMedcs, 
piiny  tells  us  \  that  his  hiftory  contains  the  events  of 
480  years.  But  ot  that  woik  we  have  now  remaining 
only  lome  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Joiephus  in  hi:> 
books  agaiidt  Apion,  and  by  Alexander  Polyhiitof; 
for  tiie  bcroius,  publiflied  by  Annius  and  Vitcrbo,  is, 
v.Khoui  all  doubt,  a  jpurious  piece.     Jofephus  tays, 

^  H\^.  Nat.  1.  vi.  c.  ^^. 

that 
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that  he  agreed  with  Mofes  in  his  accounts  of  the  de- 
luge, the  fall  of  man,  the  ark,  in  which  the  rcflorer  of 
mankind  was  faved  ;  and  adds,  that  he  mentions  the 
delcendents  of  Noah,  and  their  refpe»5live  ages,  to  Na- 
bulaficr  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  that,  relating  the  alli- 
ens of  that  prince,  he  fpeaks  of  the  taking  and  burn- 
ing of  Jcrufalem  by  his  fon  Nebuchadonofor ;  on 
which  occafion,  fays  he,  the  Jews  were  carried  cap- 
tives to  Babylon  •,  whence  enfued  the  deiolation  of  that 
city  for  70  years,  till  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  He  is  quo- 
ted by  Pliny,  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Vitruvius,  and  Eufebius,  which  iliews  him  to 
have  been  a  writer  of  good  authority.  In  the  feries 
he  gives  us  of  the  ten  kings,  whom  he  fuppofes  to 
have  reigned  at  Babylon  before  the  flood,  there  are 
fome  fmall  variations  in  the  authors,  who  have  tranf- 
cribed  that  hidorian.  lliefe  ten  fuccefTions  exadly 
anlwer  the  ten  generations  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  :  the  firfl  king,  by  name  Olorus,  has  been  fup» 
poicd  to  be  the  fame  v*/ith  Adam,  as  Xifuthrus,  the 
laft  in  the  feries,  plainly  appears  to  be  Noah. 

To  Btrrofus  we  may  add  Abydenus,  who  flourifhed 
fome  time  after  him,  and,  in  many  things,  follows  him. 
Abydenus  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Chaldean  empire, 
whtreof  there  are  but  a  few  fragments  remaining  in 
Eulebius,  Cyniiis,  and  Cyncellus.  The]e  tragments 
^cahger  has  iiluftrated  with  learned  notes  in  his  book 
I3e  Emendatione  Temporum. 

Eratosthenes  the  Cyrena^an  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent learning,  keeper  of  the  famous  library  of  Alcxan-  . 
dria,  and  greatly  in  favour  with  Ptolemy  Euergctes, 
by  whole  order  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  1  heban 
kings  of  Egypt.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books,  the  catalogue  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Fabri-» 
cius,  Galeus,  Voifius,  &c.  but  the  only  piece  now  re- 
maining entn-c,  is  his  dcfcripcion  and  fabulous  ac- 
count of  the  Itars. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  befides  Manetho,  we  have 

chiefly  followed  Herodotus  of  HalicarnafTus,  and  Dio- 

dorus  i)icuius.     Herodotus  is  the  moft  ancient  \vri« 
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ter  among  the  Greeks,  whofe  works  have  reached  us. 
Before  he  began  his  hiflory,  he  travelled  all  over 
-  Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  to  inquire  into  the  origin, 
tradition.-^,  and  records  of  the  nations  he  was  to  write 
of.  His  main  defign  was,  to  write  the  wars  of  the 
Perfians  aeainft  the  Greeks,  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
to  that  of  Xerxes  ;  but  he  extended  it  to  the  hiftory 
of  other  nations,  namelv,  of  the  Lydians,  Egyptians, 
and  Scythians.  This  hiftory  he  divided  into  nine 
books,  giving  to  each  of  them  the  name  of  one  of  the 
mufes. 

He  recited  his  hin:ory,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  on  the 
public  theatre  at  Olvmpia,  to  a  crouded  auditory  of 
the  chief  men  of  all  Greece,  met  to  celebrate  the  Olym- 
pic  games,  and  was  there  more  admired  than  thofe 
who  won  the  prizes.  Eufebius  fays,  that  this  hap- 
pened, not  at  Olvmpia,  but  at  Athens,  on  the  feftival 
of  the  Panathenaea.  On  this  occafion  it  was  thatThu- 
cydides,  though  then  eighty  years  old,  was  fo  touched 
with  emulation,  that  he  refolved  to  undertake  the 
writing  of  an  hiftory,  and  ftrive  to  equal  or  excel  He- 
rodotus. The  hiftory  of  Herodotus  has  been  propo- 
fcd  by  Tully,  Hortenfius,  Qiiintiiian,  and  the  befl: 
judges  of  antiquity,  as  a  pattern  to  all  hiftorians.  As 
for  the  truth  of  his  accounts,  we  muft  own,  that  it  has 
been  called  in  queftion  by  men  of  no  m»!an  chara6ler. 
Ctefias,  who  is  lefs  worthy  of  credit  than  Herodotus, 
doubts  the  truth  of  what  he  writes  concerning  the 
Medes  and  Aft[yrians.  Manetho  cenfures  him,  for 
advancing  many  falfities,  with  regard  to  the  E^ 
gyptian  hiftory  -,  which  charge  is  not  quite  ground- 
lefs,  fince  he  himfelf  owns,  that  what  he  relates 
to  have  happened  before  the  reign  of  Pfammiti- 
chus,  and  on  the  credit  of  others,  is  far  from  cer- 
tain. But  none  ever  attacked  with  more  virulence, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreiTion,  the  credit 
of  Herodotus,  than  Plutarch,  whofe  judgment 
would  be  of  great  weight,  had  he  not  himfelf  declared, 
that  the  reputation  of  his  country  had  engaged  him  in 
the  difpute.     Herodotus  relates,  that,  in  the  expedi- 
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tlon  of  Xerxes,  the  Thebans,  to  confulc  their  own  fafe- 
ty,  abandoned  the  common  caufe,  and  joined  the  Per- 
fians.  Though  this  was  matter  of  fad,  and  Demoft- 
henes  afterwards  reproached  the  Thebans  with  it,  yet 
Plutarch,  who  was  a  native  of  Chjeronsea,  a  Theban 
city,  could  not  bear  the  bafe  behaviour  of  his  country- 
men to  be  tranfmittedtopofterity,  but  vented  his  refent- 
ment  againfl:  the  publifher  of  their  cowardice  in  a  book 
wrote  for  that  purpofe,  and  intituled,  *'  Of  the  malig- 
nity of  Herodotus."  But  his  exceptions  are  either 
trifling,  or  turn  upon  fads,  which  Herodotus  himfelf 
delivers  as  doubtful.  On  the  other  fide,  all  Greece, 
by  their  folemn  approbation,  gave  an  ample  teftimony 
of  his  veracity,  at  a  time  when  mofl  of  the  tranfadi- 
ons,  which  he  defcribes,  were  very  well  known. 
Throughout  his  whole  work  there  appears  an  air  of 
fincerity,  which  even  his  enemies  have  been  forced 
to  acknowlege.  He  examines  the  truth  of  the  fada 
which  he  relates,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  acquaints  his 
readers  with  what  others  have  faid  on  the  fame  fubjedl. 
"When  he  relates  extraordinary  events,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  copied  them  from  others,  and  declares  which  he 
believes,  and  which  he  fufpeds.  As  to  the  Lydiaa 
hiftory,  which  fome  look  upon  as  fabulous,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  tranf- 
actions  of  that  nation,  which  bordered  on  the  Afiatic 
Greek  cities;  in  one  of  which  Herodotus  was  born, 
not  above  60  years  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  Lydian 
empire.  He  Teems  very  fincere  in  his  Egyptian  hif- 
tory  ;  for  he  ingenuoufly  owns,  that  all  he  relates  be- 
fore the  rei^^n  of  Pfammiiiichus,  is  uncertain  :  and  that 
he  reports  the  early  tranfachons  of  that  nation  on  the 
credit  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  on  which  he  did  not 
much  depend.  His  hiftory  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Mcdes 
does  not  agree  with  that  which  modern  chronologies 
have  followed  •,  but  moft  of  the  antients  have  prefer- 
red Herodotus  to  all  others.  In  his  hiitory  of  Perfia, 
he  dittcrs  in  many  particulars  from  Xenophon's  Cy- 
ropsedia ;  but  we  mull  obferve  with  Tully,  that  the 
Cyropaedia  is  rather  an  inltrudive  piece  than  an  hif- 
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tory.  The  chronology  o^  Herodotus  is  far  from  be- 
ing exa<5l:,  efpecially  with  relation  to  the  Fgyprian  af- 
fairs, extravagant  numbers  of  years  having  been  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  Diodorus  and  Plato, 
by  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who  piqued  themfelves  great- 
ly on  the  antiquity  of  their  nation.  ^Herodotus  wrote 
other  books  befidrs  the  hidory  now  extant.  Some  a- 
fcribe  to  him  the  life  of  Homer,  which,  in  moft  editi- 
ons, is  annexed  to  his  hiftory ;  but  the  diverfity  of 
fi"ile,  and  the  difagreement  between  Herodotus  and 
the  author  of  that  piece,  plainly  evince  thefe  two 
works  to  have  been  penned  by  different  hands. 

DroDO"Rus  SicuLus  was  horn  at  Argyrium,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  and  thence  called  Siculus.  He  fiourifhed 
pnder  Julius  Casfar  and  Auguftus,  and  began  his  hif- 
tory  after  the  death  of  the  former,  as  he  himfelf  in- 
forms us.  He  travelled,  with  no  fmall  danger,  over 
great  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  all  Egypt,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  the  geography  of  the  places,  as 
-well  as  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  wrote  a  general  hiilory  from  the  earlicft  times  to 
th^  iSorh  Olympiad,  that  is,  to  Csfar's  wars  with  the 
<jauls.  This  hiilory  he  intitled  the  Biblionheque,  or 
Library,  having  copied  his  accounts  from  the  writers 
of  drffcrent  nation?,  who  flourifned  before.  Of  the 
tbrty  books  of  his  hidory,  fifteen  only  are  now  remain- 
ing •,  the  five  firfl,  the  eleventh,  and  the  following  to 
che  twentieth. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midi- 
anites,  Src.  we  chiefly  follow  the  Scripture,  and  j  ofe- 
phus,  from  whom,  however,  we  di-ffent,  when  he  takes 
the  liberty,  as  he  frequently  does,  to  differ  from  holy 
Avrit.  Jofepbus  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  war, 
and  deltru6t-iofi  of  Jerufaletii,  firft  m  Hebrew,  or,  as 
■Ibme  fay',  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
nation,  and  afterwards  tranflated  it  into  Greek  about 
-the  Icvenih  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
iian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it.     This  work  was,  by 
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the  emperor's  order,  placed  in  the  public  library  at 
Rome,  and  the  author,  as  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerom 
inform  us^  diftinguiflied  with  a  flatue,  an  honour 
conferred  upon  very  fc^w.  Befides  his  hiftory,  he 
wrote  twenty  books  of  the  Jewilh  antiquities,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Hpaphroditus  his  great  patron.  la 
thefc  books  he  gives  us  the  hifbory  of  the  Jews  from 
their  EvU  origin  to  the  i  ah  year  of  Nero,  when  they 
be^an  to  lliake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  This  work,  as 
Jofephus  himfelf  informs  us,  was  completed  in  the 
13th  year  of  Domitian,  that  is,  in  the  q^d  of  ChriHr. 
In  his  chronolo2y  he  often  difagrees  both  with  the 
Sepruagint,  and  the  writers  of  other  nations  -,  and  is 
frequently  inconfiilent  with  himfelf,  which  we  may 
impute  to  the  careleflhefs  and  ignorance  of  his  tranf- 
cribers  ;  for  there  appears  fuch  a  difagreement  be- 
tween the  antient  manufcripts  of  the  ten  laft  books  of 
his  antiquities,  and  the  printed  copies^  that  fome  have 
imagined  '  him  to  have  left  two  different  ones.  The 
veracity  of  this  writer,  efpecially  in  the  books  of  his 
antiquities,  has  been  often  called  in  queflion  :  and  in- 
deed, his  accounts  lome times  not  only  vary  from-  holy 
writ,  but  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  we  read 
in  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets^  though  he 
folemnly  protefted^  his  defign  was  to  add  nothing  of 
his  own,  but  faithfully  to  tranfcribe,  without  the  leaft 
alteration,  what  he  found  in  the  facred  records  of  his 
nation.  He  wrote  alfo  two  books  againft  Apion,  who, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  his  Egyptian  hiftory, 
had  defamed  and  traduced  the  Jews.  In  this  work  he 
fhevvs  himfelf  converfant  not  only  with  the  hiilory  of 
his  own,  but  of  all  other  nations^  and  to  have  perufed, 
as  St.  Jerom  expreffes  it ",  all  the  libraries  of  the 
Greeks.  This  book  likewife  Jofephus  dedicated  to 
Epaphroditus  :  whence  it  is  manifelt,  that  it  was  pub- 
lilhed  betore  the  95th  year  of  Chrift  •,  for  in  that  year 
Epaphroditus  was,    by  order  of  Domitian,  put  to 
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deatli.  Befides  his  hiftory  and  antiqyities,  he  wrotie 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  life ;  and,  according  to  fome, 
a  difcourfe  on  the  empire  of  reafon,  in  commendation 
of  the  feven  Maccabees.  Another  book  asainfl  the 
Greeks,  namdy  againft  Plato,  is  afcribed  to  him  •,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  two 
preceding,  fome  affirming,  fome  denying,  him  to  have 
written  them. 

In  our  hiftory  of  the  antient  Syrians,  we  have  had 
always  before  our  eyes  the  books  of  the  Kings,  the 
Chronicles,  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  have  left  Jofephus, 
and  the  prophane  hiftorians,  where  they  feem  to  con- 
tradidt  holy  writ.  The  hiftory  of  the  Phoenicians 
v/e  have  taken  from  a  variety  of  authors.  Dius 
and  Menander  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Phcenice,  and 
are  both  commended  by  Jofephus  as  very  exadt 
in  their  accounts,  having  compiled  their  hiftories 
from  the  antient  records  that  were  lodged  in  the 
temples.  Dius  was  by  birth  a  Phoenician,  and  Me- 
nander an  Ephefian.  The  accounts  of  both  perfect- 
ly agree,  as  Jofephus  often  repeats,  with  Scripture. 
Befides  the  hiftory  of  Phcenice,  Menander  wrote  the 
life  of  Ithobal  king  of  Tyre,  where  he  mentioned  the 
drought  that  happened  in  Ahab's  reign.  Philoftrates 
likewife  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Phoenice,  and,  as  Jofe- 
phus informs  us,  gives  an  exad  account  of  the  fiege 
of  Tyre. 

Our  account  of  the  Phoenician  kings  from  the  an- 
cient fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Greeks,  is  chiefly  extradt- 
ed  from  Apollodorus.  This  writer  v/as  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  by  profclTion  a  grammarian,  difciple  of 
Ariftarchus  the  grammarian,  and  Panetius  a  Rhodian 
philofopher,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  He  wrote  his  hiftory,  which  he  intituled  ''  the 
Eibliotheque  of  the  Gods,"  in  the  reign  of  Attalus 
Philadelplius  king  of  Pcrgamus,  v/ho  died  in  the  third 
year  of  the  i6oth  Olympiad,  that  is,  13S  years  before 
Chrift.  Of  this  work  there  are  now  but  three  books 
remaining,  thouoh  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  contained 
Icveral  others.     In  Scaliger's  opinion,  it  is  a  very  ju- 
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dicious  performance,  and,  though  moflly  fabulous, 
yet  is  fuch  as  may  give  us  fome  infight  into  ancient 
hiftory,  the  fables  being  founded  on  hiftorical  truth, 
and  the  perfons  fuch  as  have  exifted,  though  their  ac- 
tions are  exaggerated  ordifauifcd.  The  lame  author 
adds,  that  we  may  extract  from  Apollodorus  a  more 
certain  and  better  grounded  chronology,  than  from 
the  rhapibdies  of  Beroaldus*,  and  VolTius  is  of  opinion, 
that,  by  feparating  the  fabulous  (lories  from  real 
events,  we  may  form  from  his  writings  a  true  hiftorv. 
He  begins  with  Inachus,  who  is  believed  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Argivi,  in  Abraham's 
time;  and  brings  his  hiftory  down  to  the  time  of 
Thcfcus,  prince  of  Athens.  The  books  that  are  loil 
reached  to  the  258th  Olympiad. 

The  hi  (lory  of  the  Afiyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Ba- 
bylonians, we  have  delivered  agreeably  to  what  we 
have  found  in  Scripture  relating  thereto  •,  and  though 
we  have  reputed  as  an  arrant  fable  the  AiTyrian  hif- 
tory  of  Crefias,  yet  as  it  has  been,  from  all  antiquity 
admitted  into  the  body  of  hiilory,  v^e  have  alfo  adopt- 
ed it. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  fuccin(5l  account  of  feveral 
authors  quoted  by  us  in  this  work,  with  whom  per- 
haps every  reader  may  not  be  acquainted.  Thefe  are, 

Zoroaster,  a  Badlrian,  whofe  life  we  have  given 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  therefore  refer  the  reader 
to  it. 

MocHus  or  Mofchus,  a  Sidonian,  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  wrote  the  hif- 
tory  of  Phoenice.  He  is  quoted  by  Jofephus  in  the 
firft  book  of  his  antiquities,  by  AtheniEus,  and  Tatian, 
who  names  two  other  Phoenician  writers ;  to  wit, 
Theodotus  and  Hificrates.  His  hiftory  was  tranflated 
into  Greek  by  Chsetus  or  Laecus  •,  but  we  have  now 
only  a  few  fragments  of  it  remaining  in  the  above- 
mentioned  writers. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  a  celebrated  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  by  Scylla  carried 
captive  to  Rome,  wrote  a  great  many  hiilories,  as  his 
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name  witnefles,  and,  among  others,  that  of  India  and 
Egypt.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  a  book  of  his, 
concerning  the  Jews,  wherein  were  inferted  Solomon's 
letters  to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  kings,  with 
their  refpedlive  anfwers.  Eufebius  alio  recites  a  frag- 
ment of  the  fame  author,  relating  to  the  Jews  ". 

Orpheus,  furnamed  the  Libethrian,  was  a  Thra- 
cian,  and  is  famous  among  the  ancients,  not  only  for 
poetry  and  mufic,  but  alio  for  theology.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  iirfl:  that  taught  the  Greeks  the  E- 
gyptian  myileries.  Clement  of  Alexandria  fays,  that 
hlonier  borrowed  feveral  pafTages  from  his  poems. 
The  ancients  mention  many  pieces  that  went  under 
his  name,  fome  of  which  are  flill  extant ;  thcfe  are, 
an  epic  poem,  intitled,  "  The  Argonautics  -,"  eighty- 
fix  hymns;  a  poem  on  precious  (loncs,  and  their  vir- 
tues ;  and  feveral  fragments  of  other  works,  afcribed 
to  him  by  Proclus,  Tzetzes,  and  other  writers.  Plato 
mentions  tlie  hymns  of  this  author  in  his  eighih  book 
of  laws  ;  Stoba^us  and  Suidas  afcribe  the  hymns  to 
Onomacritus,  and  others,  with  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
'  to  Pythagoras.  We  alfo  hnd  feveral  verfes  cited  by 
J uftin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Kufcbius,  and 
Theodoret,  out  of  the  Tcfiiament  of  Orpheus ;  but 
V  ■v\e  need  only  read  them  to  be  convinced,  that  they 

arc  the  performance  of  a  more  modern  writer. 

Neither  have  Eufebius  biiliop  of  Cnifarea  in  Pa- 
l^elline,  Africanus,  and  Cyncellus,  been  excluded 
trom  our  hiilory.  In  their  time  the  libraries  of  Greece 
were  furnifhed  with  excellent  manufcripts,  which  have 
been  fmce  loit.  From  them  they  made  their  coliec- 
tions  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  their  uncerity  by  the  au- 
thors who  remain,  anU  whom  they  have  raithfulfy 
quoted  ;  lo  that  when  other  guides  had  forfakcn  us, 
they  have  often  put  us  in  the  way  in  our  purfuit  of 
truth. 

In  the  defcriptions  of  countries  v^e  have  chiefly 
followed,  among  the  ancients,  Strabo,  Ptolemy^  and 
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Dionyfius  Periecretes.  Strabo  floLirifhfd  Uniler  A\i^ 
guftiis  and  Tiberius,  and  vifited  moll:  of  the  places 
which  he  dei'cribes  :  whence  his  delcriptions  are  vrry 
exact,  if  we  except  thole  of  Germany,  whrrein  he  de- 
pended on  the  relations  of  others.  He  publifhcd  fe- 
veral  works  ;  but  his  feventeen  books  of  geography 
are  the  only  performance  of  his  that  has  reached  us. 
In  thcfe  he  not  only  defcribcfs  the  fituation  of  the  pla- 
ces, but  often  the  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of,  the  inhabitants. 

ProLEMY  was  of  Pclufium  in  Fgypt,  and  flourifli- 
ed  in  the  rti^n  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  In  his 
geography  he  followed  Marynus  Tyrias,  who  was  al- 
moll  his  contemporary.  He  is  often  miilaken  as  to 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  ibmetimes 
fpeaks  of  cities  which  had  been  deftroyed  many  years^ 
not  to  lay  atzes,  before  his  time,  as  Hill  excant.  Mo(t 
of  his  miilakes  Have  been  carefully  corrected  by  Or- 
tclius,  and  Gherardus  Mercator,  Cluvcrius  Vclferius^ 
and  others.  His  canon  is  fo  exadly  agreeable  to 
Scripture  hiftory,  that  if  holy  writ  could  poilibly  ftand 
in  need  of  confirmation,  lb  far  as  it  relates  to  the  hif- 
tory of  the  two  great  empires,  the  Afiyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian, nothing  could  more  ftrongly  confirm  it  than 
this  canon,  which  has  given  birth  to  one  ol  the  moft 
famous  profane  airas,  that  of  Nabonaffar.  This  ca- 
non takes  date  from  aboutt'ie  23d  year  of  Pul's  firll 
appearance  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  about 
the  year  of  the  liood  1602,  according  to  our  compu^ 
ration,  and  74.7  years  beloreChrilt  •,  which  fhews  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  to  have  been  immediately  of  Af- 
fyrian  origin,  according  to  the  propliet°:  ''Behold, 
the  land  of  the  Chaklsans-,  this  peo^'le  was  not  till 
the  Affyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dvvell  in  the 
wiJdernels  :  they  let  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  railed 
up  the  palaces  thereof." 

DioNYsius  Periegetes,  born  at  Charax,  a  town 
fituatcd  oil    tne  guif  of  Arabia,    iiouril-hed   m   ih^ 
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reign  of  Auguftus,  by  whom  he  was  fent,  as  Pliny  inC 
forms  usP,  to  furvey  the  eaftern  countries,  namely  Ar-^ 
menia,  Parthia,  and  Arabia.  His  geographical  de- 
fcription  of  the  world  was  originally  written  in  Greek 
verfe,  and  tranfiated  into  Latin  verfe  by  Rufas  Feftns, 
Avienus,  and  Frifcian.  Euflathius,  archbifhop  of 
Theflalonica,  wrote  in  Greek  a  learned  commentary  on 
this  work. 

Thus  we  have  taken  the  materials  to  compofe  this 
Biftory  from  the  pureft  fources  of  antiquity.     How- 
ever, we  mud  own,  that  as  to  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  original  of  particular  nations^  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  fuch  fatisfadtory  accounts  as  we 
could  wiOi,  not  on^  of  the  hiftories  of  thofe  ancient  na- 
tions, whom  the  Grecians  called  Barbarians,  writsert 
by  the  natives-,  or  extra(fled  immediately  from  their  re- 
cords,, having  reached  us.     What  fragments  of  them; 
have  been  preferved  here  and  there  in  other  writers,  we 
have  connected  together^  filling  up  the  chafms  of  one 
writer  with  the  teftimony  of  another,  and  melting  down 
together  the  mod  precious  metals  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  form  a  new  one,  lefs  precious  indeed,  but  perhaps 
more  ferviceable. 

But  as  the  authors  that  we  have  had  occafion  to 
follow,  or  even  to  tranfcribe,  in  this  work,  are  fucb- 
as  have  tranfmitted  to  us  accounts  of  the  earlieft  times, 
we  muft  here,  in  a  few  words,  remove  the  prejudices 
which  fome  critics  have  raifed  againft  the  profane  writera^ 
in  general,  who  have  treated  of  the  original  and  early 
antiquities  of  nations,  in  mofl:  nations,  fay  they,  poets 
were  the  firfl:  hiftorians,  who  of  eourfe  interfperled 
their  accounts  with  a  thoufand  fables.  From  fuch  in- 
fedted  fources  the  hiftorians  in  after-agesy  for  want  of 
better  materials,  copied  ;  and  confequently  defer ve  no- 
^       more  credit  than  thofe  they  tranfcribed. 

To  anfwer  this  objedion,  we  mufl  with  Varro  di- 
vide the  whole  feries  of  time  into  three  periods  y  the 
firil,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  ihe  deluge  ^ 
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the  fecond,  from  the  deliiore  to  the  fird  Olympiad  -,  nad 
the  third,  from  the  firft  Olympiad  to  the  prefcnt.  7 -he 
firft  period  he  calls  an  age  intirely  unknown  ;  and  indeed 
we  find  nothing  in  profane  hiftorians,  relating  to  thac 
time,  which  h^s  any  appearance  of  truth,  if  we  excepc 
two  or  three,  quoted  by  Jofephus,  whofe  accounts  of 
the  deluge,  and  the  times  preceding  it,  agree,  as  he 
informs  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  that  of  Mofes^ 
The  fecond  period  Varro  ftiles  the  fabulous  time,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  fables,  with  which  the  accounts  of 
it,  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poftericy,  are  interwo- 
ven >  the  lad  he  calls  the  hiftorical  time.  Diodorus 
Siculus  extends  the  fabulous  age  no  farther  than  the 
Trojan  war-,  and  indeed  from  that  time  the  impene- 
trable mill,  which  had  overcafi:  the  preceding  ages,  be- 
gins to  clear  up,  and  fome  rays  of  truth  to  break  out. 
Now,  to  anfwer  the  objedion,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  firft  ages,  from  pro- 
fane authors.  In  after- ages,  when  the  ufe  of  letters 
was  introduced,  poets,  it  is  true,  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  hiftoria'ns  -,  but  we  muft  not  fuppofe  whatever 
they  wrote  to  be  a  mere  fable.  Their  ground- work 
was  often  truth,  though  embeilifhed  with  various  fic- 
tions. Thus,  for  inftance.  Homer's  poem  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  excellent  poetical  per- 
formance, but  as  the  moft  antient  hiftory  of  Greece ; 
infomuch  that,  if  v/e  had  no  other  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty than  Homer's  works,  to  convince  us  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  taking  ot  that  city,  we  could  not  call  in 
queftion  the  truth  of  that  event.  Homer,  though  a 
poet,  difcovers  to  us  the  ftate  of  Greece  at  that  time  j 
he  gives  us  an  account  ot  their  kings  and  generals  ; 
deicribes  their  ftates,  cities,  and  government ;  fhews 
us  that  Greece  was  divided  intofcveral  fmall  dynafties, 
each  of  which  had  their  rcfpedive  fovcreigns,  of  which 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycen,  Cvcione,  and  Corinth, 
was  the  moft  powerful,  &c.  Thefe,  and  a  great  many 
other  events,  are  purely  hiftorical,  and  confirmed  by  - 
credible  hiftorians  ;  fo  that  Homer's  work  is  both  a 
poem  and  an  hiftory,     A  nd  what  we  have  inftanced 
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in  one  poet,  may  in  the  fame  manner  be  appli'ed'tiy 
others  :  for  though  their  works  were  interfperfed  witli 
ilnany  fabulous  ftrckes,  yet  they  might  have  furnifhed' 
a  judicious  hiftorian,  that  could  diftinguifh  between 
truth  and  ficlion,  with  good  materials  for  an  hiftory. 
Befides,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  ever  fince 
the  ufe  of  charaders  was  firfl  introduced,  men  have 
left  behind  them  monuments  of  fuch  things  as  might 
concern  their  pofterity  ;  fathers,  what  regard  their 
domellic  affairs  ;  princes  and  magiftrates,  what  relat- 
ed to  the  public.  Thefe  were  the  firfl:  hiftories  of 
mankind,  and  the  moft  antient  hiftorians  have  done 
nothing  elfe  but  digell  them  into  a  better  form.  Thus 
Manetho  compiled  his  hifl:ory  from  the  memoirs  of 
Jcrombalus  an  Egyptian  pried  ♦,  Berofus,  frm  the  rc- 
gillers  of  the  Babylonians  •,  Sanchoniatho,  from  thofe 
of  the  Phoenicians,  &c.  And  indeed  there  is  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that  moft  cities  and  ftates  had  regifters,  in 
which  from  year  to  year  they  wrote  down  the  moft  re- 
rrfarkable  occurrences;  and  archives,  wherein  they 
.  lodged  letters,  treaties,  and  other  pieces,  which  might 
ferve  as  evidences  to  poflerity.  They  alfo  tranfmitted 
the  memory  of  things  by  the  inflitution  of  feilivals, 
the  building  of  cities,  ereding  of  flones,  pillars,  altars, 
tombs,  and  the  like  monuments.  The  cuflom  of  en- 
graving on  ftone  is,  without  doubt,  very  antient,  and 
the  number  of  thefe  mofl  faithful  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity was  almoft  infinite,  as  is  plain  from  a-ll  the 
antient  hiftorians,  who  often  appeal  to  them-.  From 
thefe,  as  well  as  from  the  poets,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup*. 
pofe,  that  the  firfl  hiftorians  extracted  their  hiftories  -y 
and  therefore  they  deferve  the  fame  credit :  nay,  the 
poets  themfelves  often  worked  upon  materials  already 
prepared,  and  only  put  into  verfe  what  they  found 
regiftred  :n  the  annals  of  their  country.  Having  thu5 
far  difcourfed  of  authors,  we  Ihall  now  defcend  to 
other  particulars,  effential  indeed  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  diligent  hiftorian ;  and  firft,  it  will  not  be  a- 
mils  to  obfcrve,  that  an  exad:  diftribution  of  time  is, 
as  it  Vi^ere,  the  light  of   hiftory,   as  without   fuch 
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diilribution  it  would  be  only  a  chaos  of  fa6ls  heap- 
ed together.  An  exa(5l  chronology  is  like  Ariad- 
ne's clue,  which  condufls  our  fteps  through  all 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth.  By  the  means  of 
certain  fixed  epochas  we  perceive  the  progrefs  of 
ilates,  the  variations  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  chan- 
ges made  in  their  government.  For  this  reafon 
we  have  thought  it  neccllary  to  fettle  the  chronology, 
and  refer  the  fads  we  have  colleded  to  their  proper 
c?ates.  Our  general  seras  are,  the  creation,  the  flood, 
and  the  years  before  or  after  .Ghrilt.  The  mind  being 
thus  condudled,  the  ideas  we  acquire  by  reading  are 
more  diftinfl,  and  more  eafiiy  fixed  in  the  memory. 

Geography  is  another  elTcntial  part  of  hiftory." 
Every  hiflorian  that  neglecls  ic,  muft  of  neceflicy  be 
confufed  in  his  relations.     We  have  therefore  endea- 
voured to  be  exadl  in  the  fituation  of  the  towns,  rivers, 
forefts,  lakes,  and   mountains,  whither  the  courfe  of 
events  has  led  us.     Our  guides  in  this  were  not  only 
the  hiftorians,  who  are  not  always  very  exadl,  but  alfo 
the  moft  eminent  geographers  of  antiquity ;  and,  in 
doubtful  cafes,  we  have  had  recourfe  to  the  moderns, 
particularly  to  Cluverius,  Ortelius,  Cellarius,  and  fuch 
of  the  modern  travellers  as  have  furveyed  the  places, 
and  are  generally  looked  upon  as  exadt  and  faithful 
in  their  accounts.    From  all  thefe  together  we  have 
got   maps  drawn    by   a   fkilful    hand,    where    we 
thought  them  neceflary.     Thus  the  reader  will  be 
able,  with  one  caft  of  an  eye,  to  run  over  the  feveral  ' 
countries  which  he  reads  of.     There  are  many  na- 
tions, which  have  not  the  fame  limits  at  this  day  thac 
they  had  formerly  ;  neither  are  all  towns,  which  have 
i^ncicnt  names,   unqueftionably  fituated  in  the  very 
.places,  where  the  tov/ns  of  the  fame  name  flood  here- 
tofore.    We  have  therefore  chofen  rather  to  defcribe 
mofl  of  the  places  mentioned  in  our  hiftory,  by  their 
antient  names ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  have  conflant- 
ly  taken  care  to  reconcile  the  antient  geography  with 
•the  modern,  and  to  mark  the  different  limits  of  the 
.:ic;w  nations  and  the  old. 

^  3  ;IT 
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It  is  not  nfual  to  publidi  hiflories  with  notes,  or  at 
lead  to  croud   them  with   fo  great  a  number:    but 
,  .        though  no  other  hiftory  perhaps  has  need  of  them,  yet 
they  are  necefiliry  to  this  which  we  have  undertaken. 
The  manners,  cuftoms,   religions,   arms,   drels,  go- 
vernment, &:c.  of  the  various  nations  we  defcribe,  are 
not  only  ib  different  among  themfelves,  but  from  any 
thing  we  now  fee  or  are  acquainted  with,  that  it  would 
have  been  hardly  poffible  to  give  juft  ideas  of  them 
without  explications,  which  could  not  have  well  been 
brouoht  into  the  text.    The  thread  of  the  mofl  beauti- 
ful ftory  would  have  been  often  broken,  and  no  point 
of  hiftory  would  have  been  brought  to  its  conclufioa 
but  in  a  languid  manner.     It  v;as  necefiary  therefore 
to  throw  into  notes  a    great  number  of  inftrudive 
oblervations,  v^ithout  which   the  hillory  would  have 
been  imperftMSt.    Befides,  abundance  of  difputes  have 
been  railed  by  learned  men  upon  feveral  events,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  inform   the  public  of,  in  or<ler  to 
make  our  work  more  complete.     But  this  could  not 
have  been,  if  we  had  not  taken  notice  of  the  variations 
of  the  feveral  authors  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
fame  fa6ts.     Hiftorians  often  difagree  as  to  the  cir- 
cumftances,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thread  of  the 
h.illory  will  not  admit  but  of  one  way  of  relating  the 
event.     We  have  therefore  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
hillory  what  feemed  to  us  mofl  probable,  and  the  reft 
in  the  notes,  lell  thole  readers,  who  perule  but  one 
author,  fliould  charge  us  with  falfhood,  if  we  differed 
from  his  hifforian.     The  length  ^f  fome  of  our  notes 
ouglu  not  to  frighten  the  reader.     Every  judicious 
perfon  will  perceive,  that  we  have  taken  pains  to  be  as 
Conciie  as   the  fubjed  would  allow  us,  having  often 
brought  within   the  compals  of  a  few  lines,  difft^ta- 
tions  with  which  learned  men  have  filled  large  vo^ 
lumcs. 

The  knowledge  of  the  coins,  weights,  and  meafures- 
of  the  ancients,  is  necefllu-y  for  the  right  underiianclinc^ 
Of  their  writings,  as  v.-tll  as  of  the  prcient  hillory, 
gna  ti^cie  we  have  explained,  where  wc  could  not  avoid 
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fcfing  now-and-then  their  terms  and  phrafeology;  and 
to  return  again  to  chronology,  or  the  different  com- 
putations of  time,  our  readers  are  defired  to  take  no- 
tice, that  Eerofus  wrote  his  chronology  by  the  com- 
putation of  Sari,  Neri,  and  Sofi  ;  which,  being  antient 
meafures  of  time,  and  well  known  when  the  original 
records  w«-e  written,  could  not  then  have  wanted  ex- 
planation. But  Berofus,  or  fome  later  writer,  has,  ei- 
ther out  of  ignorance  or  defign,  magnified  thefe  mea- 
fures beyond  all  imagination  ;  telling  us,  that  the  Sa- 
Tus  contained  the  interval  of  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred years  ;  the  Nerus,  of  fix  hundred  ;  andtheSofus, 
of  fixty.  But  other  authors  have  taken  thofe  years  for 
-days  only  ^ ;  and  indeed  with  a  g^eat  deal  of  reafon  : 
for,  not  to  infift  on  the  incredible  length  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Chaldasan  princes  in  the  firfi:  hypothefis,  vvhichi  ' 
no  writer  of  common  lenfe  could  offer  to  impofe  on 
the  world,  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were  no  more 
than  days,  from  the  reign  of  the  fixth  king  of  Chal- 
dasa,  faid  by  fome  to  be  ninety-nine  years ;  but  ex- 
preffcd  by  others  in  the  round  number  of  ten  Saria,  or 
1  GO  years.  The  Sarus,  therefore  contained  three  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  days,  or  jufl  ten  old  Chalda^an  years, 
of  thrte  hundred  and  fixty  days  each  ;  and  that,  be- 
fore the  <deluge,  not  only  the  civil,  but  alfo  the  tro- 
pical, folar,  and  lunar  year  confifted  of  twelve  months, 
of  thirty  days  apiece,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  days 
•in  the  whole,  has  been  fully  proved  by  a  modern 
*vriter  ^ 

The  Egyptians,  who  add  idled  themfelves  to  the 
(ludy  of  altronomy  in  the  eariiefl  ages,  and  were  well 
-acquainted  with  the  motions,  periods,  and  ilations  of 
the  planets,  were  the  firft  who  adjutted  the  length  of 
the  year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  by  add- 
ing to  their  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  apiece  five 
-additional  days  and  fix  hours,  while  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  ufed  the  mor^  rude  and  ioconv^ent  form  ojt" 


^  Syncellus,  p.  17^  '  Aflin's  Dlfconrfe  on  the  ancient 

Ycar«  in  Mr»  Whillon's  The<jry,  book  xL  p.  144. 
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lunar  years,  intercalating  a  month  every  third  year. 
However,  the  five  additional  days,  as  Syncellus^  in- 
forms us,  were  not  introduced  till  a  thoufand  years 
^fter  the  deluge,  and  never  were  looked  upon  as 
proper  parrs  either  of  the  year,  or  of  any  of  its 
months,  but  as  days  belonging  to  the  nativity  of  five 
Icveral  Egyptian  deities ;  who  as  it  is  obferved  in 
a  laiiious  tradition  related  by  Plutarch ',  were  to  be 
bcrn  neither  in  any  year,  nor  in  any  month. 

The  Jewidi  year,  as  is  plain  from  the  calculations 
which  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  days  of  the  flcjod,  and 
clfewhere,  coniilted  of  ^6^  days,  and  confequently  of 
12  folar  months,  the  lait  of  which  has  35  days.  As 
Mofes  had  been  brought  up  in  Egypt,  it  is  very  like^ 
]y,  he  learned  that  way  of  reckoning  there  ;  and  be- 
lides,  it  mull:  have  been  the  mofl  kno.wn  and  eafy 
method  to  the  Jews,  v^'ho  had  been  accuftomed  to 
it  during  their  long  abode  in  Egypt.  Scaliger  %  and 
others  after  him,  have  indeed  fuppofed,  that  ihey 
had  an  intercalary  month,  once  every  120  years  ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  Scri})ture  hints  nothing  like  fuch 
an  intercalation,  or  year  of  13  months,  though  it  is 
not  cafy  to  guefs  how  they  difpofed  of  the  fix  addi- 
tional hours  of  the  Egyptians,  without  feme  fuch 
fuppofition.  Elowever,  Mofes,  by  exprefs  com-' 
mand  of  God,  did  afterwards  compute  the  years  by 
moons. 

The  antient  year  of  Greece,  Lydia,  and  the  Grecian 
colonies  in  Aiia,  as  well  as  the  firft  Roman  year,  be- 
fore the  correction  of  Numa  Pompilius,  confitled 
likewife  of  360  days,  as  the  learned  writer  we  have 
quoted  above,  fully  proves"*. 

Besides  the  computation  of  months  and  years, 
the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time  by  Olympiads,  each 
Olympiad  containing  the  fpace  of  four  years.  This 
meihod  ot  conv])Utation  had  its  rile  from  the  Olym- 
pic games,  v.'hich  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year, 

^Svncel!.  p   123.  '  Pint,  de  ITd.  &  Ofirid.         '^  Scaliger, 

4g  JlUiCad.  Temp.  1.  ii.  *"  Mr,  Allin,  ubi  fupra. 
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and  became  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Greeks' made 
them  their  epoch.  They  commenced,  according  to 
fpme,  the  year  of  the  world  3208,  796  years  before 
Chriii:,  and  22  before  the  founding  of  Rome;  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  theyear  of  the  world  3251,  y^^ 
years  before  Chrifl. 

The  Romans  computed  by  luflrums,  or  purifying 
facrifices,  which  vvcre  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius, 
about  the  year  ibo  of  Rome,  and  were  to  be  re- 
newed every  five  years,  immediately  after  the  cenfus ; 
whence  the  luftrum  contained  the  fpace  of  five  years. 
But  they  muft  have  been  for  fame  time  difufcd,  as 
appears  from  the  Fafti  Capitolini,  where  the  50th 
luftrum  is  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the  574th  year 
of  Rome. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  ancients,  there  is  no 
depending  upon  it.  That  of  the  eailern  nations  has 
been  flrangely  depraved  by  contentions  arifing  among 
them  about  their  antiquity,  each  claiming  the  prefer- 
ence in  that  point.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us%  that 
the  priefls  of  Egypt  reckoned  from  the  reign  of 
Menes  to  Sethon,  who  put  Sennacherib  to  flight, 
341  generations,  as  many  priefls  of  Vulcan,  and  an 
equal  number  of  kings  of  Egypt.  He  adds,  that 
three  generations  make  an  hundred  years ;  fo  that» 
according  to  this  computation,  the  whole  time  from 
the  reign  of  Menes  to  that  of  Sethon,  was  elevea 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  The  Chal- 
deans alfo  piqued  themfelves  on  their  antiquity,  and 
pretended  to  have  obferved  the  flars  473,000  years; 
and  Calliflhenes,  the  difciple  of  Ariflotle,  fent  agro- 
nomical obfervations  from  Babylon  to  Greece,  faid 
to  be  of  1903  years  ilanding.  The  chronology  of 
ihe  antient  Greek  authors  is  no  lefs  uncertain.  Thofe 
who  wrote  of  antiquities,  as  Pherecydes,  Epimenides, 
Hellanicus,  Hippius  the  Elean,  Ephorus,  ^c.  di* 
geftcd  their  works  by  genealogies,  or  ages  and  fuc- 
t:c(Iions  of  the  prieilelles  of  Juno  Argiva,   of  the 

»  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  14c. 
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Ephorl,  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Archon'Sof 
Athens,  &c.  nor  did  they  begin  to  fet  down  the  ge- 
nerations, reigns,  and  fucceilions  in  numbers  of  years, 
till  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander;  whicli 
makes  their  chronology  very  uncertain.  And  fuch 
it  was  reputed  by  the  Greeks  themfelves,  as  is  mani- 
ieft  from  feveral  paflages  in  Plutarch  ^  The  chro- 
nology of  the  Latins  is  ftiil  more  uncertain.  Plutarch 
and  Servius  reprefent  great  uncertainties  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  Rome.  The  old  records  of  fhe  Latins  were 
burnt  by  the  Gauls,  about  64  years  before  the  death 
of  Alexander;  and  Quiutus  Fabius  Piclor,  the  moH: 
^ntient  Latin  hiftorian,  lived  200  years  after  that 
king^  and  copied  the  greateft  part  of  his  hiflory  from 
Diodes  Peparethius,  a  Greek.  Not  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean -nations  had  any  chronology  at  all  before  the 
time  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  whatever  chronolo- 
gy they  now  have  of  ancient  times  has  be^n  form- 
ed fince  by  reafoning  and  conjeifture  :  fo  that,  on  a 
{Iridt  view  and  due  examination  of  the  antiquities  of 
Tiations,  and  the  records  which  hav-e  been  left  us, 
thiofe  of  the  Jews,  exclufive  of  their  divine  authority, 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  moft  certain  and  au- 
thentic, and  confequently  the  furefl:  foundation  to 
'  build  our  chronology  upon. 

However,  it  mud  be  confelTed,  that  there  is  no 
certain  uniformity  in  the  Jewifli  computation  ;  and 
that  the  feveral  copies  of  their  records,  to  wit,  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Pentateuch,  and  Sepuagint,  dif- 
fer very  much  from  one  another  ;  which  difagr^e- 
merrt  hath  arifen  from  two  things ;  i.  corruption,  or 
•errors  of  frequent  tranfcribing;  and,  2.  the  want  of 
computing  from  ibme  fixed  sera,  and  digelling  the 
hiftory  asit  was  written,  into  a  chronological  method: 
for  beiides  the  great  difagre-enient  among  the  various 
copies,  with  regard  particularly  to  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs,  there  is  a.  feeming  difference,  at  lead,  be- 
twixt the  whole  numbers  of  feveral  intervals.  Thus, 
•ibrinftance^the  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  thefound- 

y  Plut.;iD  Vit.  Lycur^.  ct  Solos. 
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irrg  of  Solomon's  temple,  is*  exprefsly  mentioned  • 
to  be  480  years  ;  whereas  the  fum  of  all  the  patri- 
archs given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  &c.  amount  to 
about  592  years.  Which  particulars  not  being  ad- 
jufted  by  the  years  of  fome  certain  2era,  we  are  at  a 
Jofs  for  the  true  diftance  of  time,  not  knowing  by 
what  ilandard  the  meafure  of  the  intervals  is  to  be 
taken. 

This  variety  of  computations  hath  left  room  for 
chronologers  to  enlarge,  or  contract,  the  fpace  of  time 
betwixt  the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Chriil:,  by  adhering  • 
to  one  copy  rather  than  another  ;  or  by  rejedring,  or 
retaining,  the  whole  numbers,  or  the  particulars,  juft 
as  it  fuited  their  humour  of  making  the  Sacred  Hiflo- 
ry  agree  with  the  profane ;  or  othervvife  of  reducing 
the  profane  to  the  facred.  And  as  the  difagreement 
among  the  heathen  writers  is  great  alfo,  and  every 
author  hath  followed  the  hiitorian  he  liked  befl, 
hence  a  wide  difference  hath  arifen  amongfl  modern 
chronologers,  as  may  appear  by  the  various  computa- 
tions fevetal  of  them  have  made  of  the  years  of  the  ^ 
world  to  the  birth  of  Chritl. 

Of  thefe  diiferent  computations,  we  have  chofen, 
in  this  work,  that  which  is  founded,  according  to 
the  learned  Ufher's  fyftem,  on  the  Hebrew  whole 
numbers,  as  better  known,  more  univerfally  received, 
and  at  the  fame  time  liable  to  no  greater  difficulties  ^ 
than  the  Samaritan  or  Septuagint  calculations ;  for 
to  fome  they  are  all  alike  liable.  Such  of  our  rea- 
ders as  prefer  either  of  the  two  latter,  may,  with 
very  little  trouble,  reduce  the  Hebrew  to  that  they 
like  befl. 

The  reader  may  obferve,  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  computation 
(for  v;e  have  no  more  than  ihe  Pentateuch  in  that 
characier)  lies  in  the  interval  between  the  creation 
and  the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  arlies  from  the  dif- 
ferent ages  affigncd  the  patriarchs  at  the  birth  of 

■   I  Kings  vi.  I, 
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their  fons  mentioned  in  Gcoefis.  The  Septuagint 
copy  carries  this  difi'erence  down  to  the  founding  of 
the  temple,  which,  according  to  that  text%  happen- 
ed in  the  four  hundred  and  fortieth  year  of  the  Ex- 
odus, forty  years  Ihort  of  the  Hebrew  ^  The  length 
of  the  interval  from  the  founding  to  the  burning  of 
the  temple,  is  limited  within  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years'"  of  God's  patience  towards  the  Jews  ; 
and  is  collected  out  of  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  a-s  they  have  been  col- 
•  lated  and  adjufted  by  judicious  chronologers'^  :  fo 
that  there  is  no  room  for  allowln-g  more  than  forty 
years  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  as  affigned  him  in  all 
the  cojides  extant,  the  Scripture  affording  means  for 
^  reconciling  the  feeming  inconfiftencies  with  regard 
to  the  ages  of  him  and  his  fon  Rehoboam,  at  their 
refpedtive  acceflions  to  the  throne.  But  here  we 
ilV3uld  be  at  a  great  lofs  (the  Babylonifh  captivity 
iatcrrupting  the  courfe  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory),  if  it 
xvas  not  for  the  opportunity  we  have  of  connecting 
this  period  with  the  Nabonaflarian  or  Babylonian 
^ra,  by  means  of  the  famous  altronomical  canon  of 
l-'tolemy  ;  whereby  we  are  enabled  with  certainty 
-to  carrv  the  account  of  time  down  to  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  which,  according  to  our  fupputation,  falls  ia 
ihe  year  of  the  world  4004,  and  of  the  flood  2348. 
^  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  depart,  in  one  point, 

from  the  general  method  obferved  hitherto  by  chro- 
nologers  ;  for  in-flead  of  carrying  down  our  compu- 
tation from  the  creation,  through  the  feveral  ages., 
to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  w-e  difcontinae  it  at  the  flood, 
and  begin  a  new  reckoning  from  thence ;  and  this 
we  have  been  induced  to  do  for  feveral  reafons, 

I.  Because  the  period  between  the  creation  and 
the  flood  contains  little  memorable,  befides  the  age 
and  death  of  each  patriarch.     2.  Becaufe  it  is  a  par- 

^*  Vide  Septuag.  ).  Kings  vi.  i.       ••  I  Kings  vi.  i*       *^  Ezek. 
iv.  4,  5,  6.  ''  See  Uiher  s  Chronologla  Sacra,  pars  porter, 

and  Wliiiton's  Short  View  cf  the  Chronology  of  the  Old  Teft. 
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ricular  period,  cut  off  as  it  were,  from  the  reft  of 
time,  and  hath  little  or  no  connedtion  with  the  ages 
fucceeding  the  deluge.  3.  Eecaufe  at  the  deluge 
the  old  world  was  deitroyed,  and  from  thence  a  neiv 
origination  of  mankind  began,  whofe  affairs  have 
Httle  or  no  dependence  on  thofe  of  the  antediluvians. 
4.  Becaufe  it  will  help  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
didindl  notion  of  the  diftance  of  time,  as  derived 
from  a  period  with  which  w^e  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  beyond  which  no  genuine  hiitory  of 
any  nation  reaches.  5.  Becaufe  it  will  bring  the 
feveral  fcriptural  computations  nearer  to  an  agree- 
ment among  themfclves,  the  great  difproportion  a- 
mons^f  them  arifins;  chieflv  from  the  difference  this 
period  creates.  Thus  in  the  whole  fpace  of  time, 
from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  the  Septua- 
gint  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  years,  and  but  feven  hun- 
dred and  forty,  reckoning  from  the  flood.  The  dif- 
ference alfo  between  the  Septuaglnt  and  the  Sama- 
ritan, reckoning  from  the  creation,  is  no  lefs  than 
nine  hundred  and  fixty-five  years ;  and  no  more  than 
thirty,  if  you  compute  from  the  flood.  The  Septua- 
gint  chronology  exceeds  that  of  Jofephus  fix  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years,  taking  in  the  times, preceding 
the  deluge ;  but,  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  deluge 
and  Chrift,  it  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Jofephus  by 
feventy-four  years. 

Indeed,  if  w^e  compare  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  cafe  is  otherwife;  for  the  difference  be- 
twixt thofe  two  computations  is  greater  in  the  inters 
val  from  the  flood  of  Chrifl,  than  from  the  creation  j 
the  Satiiaritan  falling  fhort  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  creation  and  the  flood,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  exceeds  it  in  that  betwixt  the  flood  and 
the  vocation  of  Abraham. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  we  have  thought  fir, 
throughout  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  year  of  the  flood,  inflead  of  that  of  the  world,  in 
our  marginal  fynchronifmS;  and  hope  the  reader  will 

con-p 
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confidcr  it  rather  as  an  Improvemcnr,  than  an  inno- 
vation in  chronology.  As  for  the  Julian  period,  we 
have  intirely  omitted  it,  as  a  contrivance,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in  the  hiflorical 
chronology,  how  ufeful  foever  it  may  be  thought  in 
the  technical. 

To  the  year  of  the  flood  we  have  always  added  that 
before  Chrift,  which  confideiing  the  variety  of  fyf- 
tems  that  are  abroad  (every  author  almoft  having  one 
of  his  own),  is  the  more  neceiTary,  as  it  always  car- 
ries the  chronology  of  the  author  along  with  it;  for 
the  two  fums,  being  added  together,  Ihevv  the  year 
before  the  Chriftian  a^ra,  according  to  that  compu- 
tation, whether  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  Septuaginr, 
which  the  author  follows.  For  inftance,  according 
to  the  account  founded  in  the  Hebrew  whole  num- 
bers, Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  in  the  year 
of  the  flood  1336,  and  before  Chrift  1012.  Thefc 
two  fums  added  make  2348;  which  is  the  year  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera  by  that  reckoning;  and  2348 
being  added  to  1656,  the  number  of  years  betwixt 
the  creation  and  the  flood,  the  fum  4004  gives  the 
year  of  the  world  in  which  the  birth  of  Chrift  hap^ 
pened,  according  to  the  vulgar  sera. 

We  fhall  now  conclude  with  candidly  owning^, 
that  in  compofing  the  following  work,  we  have  ail 
along  taken  the  liberty  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  inge- 
nious gentleman,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this 
refpedt)  *'  to  tranflate,  to  imitate,  or  even  literally 
''  to  introduce,  any  parts  of  the  authors  from  whom 
*^  we  have  made  our  collections,  if  we  found  them 
*'  really  conducing  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  the  de- 
"  fign,  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  merit,  or  cun- 
^*  ning,  in  varying  the  ftyle  and  fenfe  of  an  author, 
*'  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  conceal  the  ignorance 
"  of  the  tranfcriber,  or  to  deftroy  an  obligation  of 
*'  gratitude,  which  ought  to  be  confefied  to  all  maa- 
*'  kind^'* 

f  Mr.  Lewis,  In  bi&  Preface  to  his  Origincs  Hebrseac. 
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As  to  the  prefcnt  edition,  we  have  not  only  faith- 
fully performed,  fo  far  as  in  us  lies,  what  we  have 
promifed  in  this  preface;  but  have  alfo  improved  ic 
with  many  very  material  additions  and  alterations, 
which  have  occurred  to  us  fince,  upon  a  more  flridt 
revifal  and  examination  of  the  whole,  or  have  been 
fuggefted  with  refpedt  to  particular  hiilories  by  our 
learned  correfpondents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  make  room  for  thefe,  fome  redundancies,  which 
were  merely  repetitions  of  the  fame  things,  impro 
perly  inferted  where  the  fcene  of  a(flion  did  not  lie, 
have  been  retrenched ;  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
a  few  inaccuracies  may  have  efcaped  notice,  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  references :    as,  for  inflance, 
where  a  fecond  expedition  of  Attila  into  Gaul  is 
mentioned  ;  though,  according  to  the  moft  authentic 
hiflorians,  no  fucb  expedition  ever  took  place.  This 
may  be  fufficient  to  obviate  any  oveffight  of  the 
kind  :  fo  that  we  need  only  further  obferve,  that  as 
the  uncommon  reception  our  performance  has  met 
with  from  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  leavet 
us  no  roooa  to  doubt  of  its  being  generally  ap- 
proved ;   fo  it  has  not  only  encouraged  us  to  under- 
take, but  laid  us  under  an  obligation  of  purfuing, 
with  the  fame  care  and  application,  the  Moderm 
History,  now  publifhing  :    for,  after  all,  without 
the  Modern,  the  Ancient  Hiftory  would   be    an 
imperfed:  work ;  and  to  {top  there  would  be  but  ili 
acquitting  the  obligation  we  owe  to  the  public  for 
the  extraordinary  encouragement  which  we  have  hi- 
therto met  with. 


AN 
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Univerfal  Hiftory, 

F  R  O  M    T  H  E 

Earlieft  Accounts,  to  the  Prefent  Time. 


CHAP.       I. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Floods 

SECT.      I. 

^he  Cofmogony,  or  Creation  of  the  World. 

OUR  defign  is  to  write  a  General  Hiftory  of  man-    J^/f'g^  ^f 
kind,  from  their  original,  to  our  own  time  :  an  un-    '  ^ dth^ dU 
dertaking  of  vafl  extent,  which  would,  perhaps,  be   ficulties 
fcarce  prafticable,  were  the  hiftories  of  all  nations  now    nvhich  at- 
extant,  and  their  feries  complete.     But  as  many  nations    ^^^^^  ^^* 
entirely  neglected  their  hiftory,  at  leaft  for  feveral  ages;  fo 
the  hiftories  of  many  others,  who  kept  fome  records  of 
paft  actions,  have  been  either  totally,  or  in  part,  deftroy- 
ed  by  wars,  time,  mifguided  zeal,  or  other  cafualties.  Be- 
fides,  few  nations  have  been  able  to  give  a  tolerable  ac- 
count of  their  original,  or  early  antiquities  ;  the  firft  me- 
mory of  perfons  and  fafts  having  been  preferved  by  the 
inftitution  of  feftivals,  the  building  of  cities,  creeling  of 
ftones,  pillars,  altars,  tombs,  and  the  like   monuments, 
from  whence  a  true  feries  of  hiftory  could  not  be  accurately 
deduced  and  collected,  any  more  than  from  oral  tradition. 

But  if  the  want  of  records  has,  on  the  one  hand,  re- 
duced hiftory  into  a  clofer  compafs,  it  has,  on  the  other. 

Vol.  I.  B  occafioned 
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occafloned  great  confufion  and  uncertainty.  For  the  fi£*- 
quent  interruptions,  and  defefts,  which  occur  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  nations,  drive  the  hiftorian  fo  often  to  preca- 
rious conjeclures,  and  oblige  him  to  have  recourfe  to  fo 
many  fliifts,  to  conned:  and  fupply  them,  that  his  labour 
feems  to  be  increafed  by  the  fcarcity  of  materials;  and  hra 
is  unable,  after  all,  to  give  his  reader  fatisfaftion. 

Many  other  difficulties  there  are,  which  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  this  undertaking,  efpecially  as  to  the  hiftory  of 
ancient  times:  fuch  as  the  numbers  of  forged  and  fpurious 
books  •,  the  fiftions  of  poetsy  who  were  the  firfl  hiftori- 
rians;  the  contradiiElions  and  partiality  of  authors;  the 
different  computations  of  time  in  ufe  among  the  fame,  as 
well  as  different  nations ;  the  want  of  ^ras  to  compute 
from  in  fome  nations,  and  the  multiplicity  of  them  in. 
others;  the  variety  of  proper  names  of  the  fame  perfon- 
and  place,  and  the  corruption  of  them  through  ignorance^ 
negligence,  or  deHgn.  What  adds  to  the  misfortune  is, 
that,  if  we  except  the  Jews,  not  one  of  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  ancient  nations,  whom  the  Grecians  called  Barbari- 
ans, written  by  the  natives,  or  extracted  immediately  from 
their  records,  has  come  to  our  hands;,  nothing  remaining 
of  them  befides  fome  few  fragments,  preferved  here  and 
there  in  other  writers,  which  ferve  only  to  make  us  lament 
their  lofs,  and  to  fhew  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians,  with  regard  to  foreign  nations. 

We  have  thought  proper  briefly  to  premife  thefe  obfer-- 
Yations,  with  regard  to  the  ilate  of  ancient  hiftory,  in  or- 
der to  entitle  ourfelves  to  the  reader's  candour,  in  paffing 
his  judgment  upon  a  performance,  wherein  there  are  fo 
many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with.  But,  before  we  enter 
upon  the  hiftory  itfelf,  we  fhallgive  fome  account  of  the 
cofmogony,  or  the  produftion  and  formation  of  this 
earth;  according  to  the  defcription  of  Mofes,  the  only 
account  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe,  as  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  divine  Archite£l;,  leaving  every  other 
fyftem,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  to  the  fate  of  idle  fpe- 
culation  deftitute  of  proof,  and  unfupported  by  authority. 
Creation  of  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
the  world.  The  earth,  after  its  creation,  was  a  dark,  fluid,  and  un- 
formed chaos,  or  mafs  of  matter,  which  God,  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days,  difpofcd  and  reduced  into  the  prefent 
form  of  the  world ;  his  Spirit  moving  or  brooding  over 
the  furface  of  the  w^ater,  or  fluid  matter. 

The  firft  thing  that  appeared  was  light :  the  feparatlon 
of  which  from  the  darknefs  was  the  work  of  the  firft  day. 

Then: 
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Tlien  God  made  an  expanfion  (A),  to  divide  the  waters 
nbove  from  thofe  below  :  which  expanfion  Mofes  calls 
heaven ;  and  this  was  the  fecond  day's  work. 

On  the  third  day,  God  caufed  the  earth  to  be  drained, 
and  the  waters  to  be  gathered  together,  chiefly  into  one 
great  receptacle,  the  ocean ;  then  the  dry  land  appearing, 
the  earth  produced  all  forts  of  plants,  herbs,  and  trees, 
bearing  their  feveral  feeds  and  fruits,  according  to  their 
I'arious  kinds. 

On  the  fourth  day  God  made  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
placed  them  in  the  heavens,  to  illuminate  the  earth ;  to 
diftinguifli  between  day  and  night,  and  divide  the  feve- 
ral feafons  of  the  year :  the  ftars  were  alfo  made  at  this 
period. 

On  the  fifth  day  God  created  all  the  fifhes,  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  waters;  and  alfo  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which 
were  likewife  produced  out  of  the  water. 

On  the  fixth  day  God  made  all  the  terreftrial  animals, 
the  cattle,  creeping  things,  and  hearts  of  the  field.  And 
lad  of  all,  he  created  man,  forming  his  body  of  the  duft 
of  the  earth,  and  animating  him  with  a  living  foul;  and 
of  the  man  he  made  the  woman,  taking  her  out  of  his  fide, 
having  firft  caft  him  into  a  profound  fleep  *. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  Mofes  has  delivered  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  world ;  which,  being  fliort, 
and  rather  fuited  to  the  capacities  of  the  people  he  de- 
figned  to  inftru£t,  than  written  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  a 
philofophic  inquirer,  has  left  room  for  various  explica- 
tions, and  produced  feveral  very  different  hypothefes,  which 
it  is  not  our  province  to  particularife.  Our  defign  is  to 
give  a  fuccincl  hiftory  of  the  inhabitants,  not  a  philofo- 
phical  differtation  on  the  firft  formation  of  the  earth. 

Man  then  was,  by  a  divine  power,  created  on  the  fixth    Creatlondf 
day,  after  the  terreftrial  animals  had  been  produced ;  his   fnan  j 
body  was  formed  out  of  the  duft  of  the  ground,  whence 
he  had  the  name  of  Adam  (B),  and  his  foul  immediately 

a  Bib.  facr.  Genef.  ch.  L 

(A)Thisisthetrue  fignlfica-  to  be  pleafant,  or  delightful ; 

tion  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  which   epithets   are  attributed 

notFirmaraent,\vhIchwastaken  to  the  earth   for   its  amenity, 

from  the  Greek  interpreters.  and  might  be  to  the  firil  man, 

(B)  Adamah  in  Hebrew  fig-  for  his  beauty.     But  this  name 

nifies  Earth,  but  more  proper-  of  Adam,  it  mull  be  obferved, 

ly,  as  is  fald,  a  fort  of  red  earth,  is  an  appellative,  rather  than  a 

or  clay.     Ludolphus  derives  it  proper  name,  and  includes  even 

trom  the  Ethiopic  Adama,  i.  e.  both  the  fexes. 

B  2  infufcd 
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infufed  Into  him  by  his  Creator  ;  in  which  better  and  irrr- 
mortal  part  more  evidently  connfted  that  image  or  refem- 
blance  of  God,  wherein  he  is  faid  to  have  been  made. 
The  woman  was  formed,  alfo,  on  the  fame  day,  out  of 
the  fide  of  the  man. 

That  the  firft  pair  were  created  in  an  adult  and  perfe£^ 
ftate,  immediately  capable  of  the  full  exercife  of  their  na- 
tural powers  and  faculties,  is  not  to  be  doubted :  nor  is  it 
to  be  imagined,  but  that  they  both  came  out  of  their  Maker's 
hand  In  the  greateft  perfeclion  both  of  body  and  mind. 

It  has  been  difputed  in  wiiat  feafon  of  the  year  the  world 
wasrnade:  wdiich,  it  is  to  be  prefumed.,,  mud  be  meant  iii- 
refpe£l  of  the  place  where  Adam  was  created ;  for  other- 
w^ife  all  the  feafons  muft  have  been  in  being  at  once  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Some  fuppofe  the  vernal 
equinox  to  have  been  the  time  j  but  others  the  autumnal, 
which  lafl  opinion  is  the  more  generally  received,  and 
feems  to  be  confirmed  from  the  year's  anciently  beginning 
from  that  time.  This  indeed  was  afterwards  altered  by 
Mofes,  who  ordered  the  ecclefiaftical  year  fkould  com- 
mence from  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  month  Nifan:  but 
the  Jews,  in  civil  affairs,  ftlU  continued  to  compute  from, 
the  form'er,  or  the  month  Tifri  **» 

Another  fubject  of  inquiry  has  been  the  place  where 
Adam  was  created.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
it  was  in  Syria,  near  the  place  where  Damafcus  novir 
ftantis ;  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  in  Armenia;  but 
it  was,  moft  probably,  in  or  near  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
feat  defigned  for  him,  wherever  that  was. 

Several  of  the  primitive  fathers  believed,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  local  paradife ;  and  that  all  the  Scripture  fays 
of  it,  is  to  be  undcrftood  in  an  allegorical  fenfe :  others,- 
who  allowed  the  reality  of  paradife,  have  fwerved  fo  far 
from  the  letter,  as  to  fuppofe  it  not  to  be  fituated  on  any 
part  of  this  terreflrlal  globe.  They  have  placed  it  in  the- 
third  heaven,  within  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon 
itfelf,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth  ; 
under  the  earth;  in  a  recefs  hidden  and  removed  from  the 
knowlege  of  men,  in  the  place  poffeffed,  at  prefent,  by 
the  Cafpian  fea,  under  the  ar6llc  pole,  and  under  the  equa- 
tor. Thefe,  with  many  more  extravagancies,  have  been 
collected  by  feveral  authors  *',  fome  of  whom  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  them  ferious  anfwers. 

On 

b  Vid.   Jacob.  Capelle  Obferv.  in  Genef.  <=  Steph.  Mori- 

nus,    DilTert.   de  Farad.    Terreft.  prefix.   Oper.  Bocharti,    edit, 
17ZZ.   Mofes  BarCepha,  de  Paradif.  Corament.  P.  Dan.  Huet.  de 

Sit  a- 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  of  thofe  who  have  allowed  a 
terreftrial  paradife,  have  fallen  into  no  lefs  abfuidity. 
There  is  fcarce  a  corner  of  the  earth  which  has  not  been 
ranfacked  in  fearch  of  it.  They  have  looked  for  it  in  Afia, 
in  Africa,  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  Tartary;  upon 
ihe  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Ganges  j  in  the  ifle  of 
Ceylon,  in  Perfia,  in  Armenia,  in  Mefopotamia,  in  Chal- 
.dea,  in  Arabia,  in  Paleftine,  in  Syria,  about  the  moun- 
tains of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus;  near  the  cities  of  Da- 
mafcus  and  T.ripoly;  in  Ethiopia,  towards  the  Mountains 
-of  the  Moon;  and,  which  will,  doubtlefs,  be  thought  as 
much  out  of  the  way,  in  Sweden. 

This  diverfityof  opinions  proceeds  partly  from  that  hu-  /^/^j^  g„^, 
mour  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  of  jng  to, 
.allegorizing  all  paflages  of  Scripture,  which  had  the  leaft 
appearance  of  difficulty  in  them ;  and  partly  from  the  lit- 
tle agreement  to  be  found  betwixt  the  geography  of  Mo- 
fes,  and  that  of  the  heathen  authors,  whole  imperfe<ftions 
are  not  yet,  perhaps,  fufficiently  fupplied  to  refolve  this 
difficult  problem.  As  for  the  Jews,  from  whom  we  might 
have  expefted  fome  light  into  matters  which  concern  their 
own  antiquities,  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  their  Bible,  and  have  run  as  much  aftray  as  other 
nations,  in  their  defcriptions  of  paradife:  as  Jofephus, 
and  all  the  reft  of  their  authors,  havefuppofed  the  Ganges 
.and  the  Nile  to  be  two  of  the  four  rivers;  in  which  opinion 
rthey  have  been  almoft  unanimoufly  followed  by  the  Chrif- 
lian  fathers. 

There  are  feveral  places  which  bear  the  name  of  Edeni  Sen^erai 
"^we  find  two  mentioned  in  Scripture,  befides  that  in  the  Edens. 
Mofaical  defcription,  if  it  be  not  one  of  them;  viz.  one 
near  Damafcus  in  Syria,  the  other  in  or  about  Thelaffiir, 
in  Chaldaea.  Ptolemy  places  an  Addan  in  this  laft  coun- 
try, and  another  on  the  Euphrates.  There  is  alfo  another 
Eden  in  Syria  near  Tripoly,  in  the  road  to  Damafcus,  as 
the  former  feems  likewife  to  be.  Cartwright,  in  ^is  Tra- 
vels, gives  an  account  of  an  iiland  in  the  Tigris,  called 
Eden,  about  twelve  miles  above  Maufel.  There  is  a  city 
near  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  ftill  called  Adena  ;  and  Aden  is  a 
very  noted  one  on  the  coaft  of  Yaman,  or  Arabia  Felix, 
a  little  without  the  ftreights  of  Bab  al  Mondal :  for  Eden, 
or  Adan,  fignifying  Pleafure,  that  name  was  given  to 
places  remarkable  for  the  delightfulnefs  of  their  fituation, 

SituParadifi,    Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth.     Raleigh's  Hift.. of 
tiie  World,  &c, 

B  3  confideied 
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confidcred  either  In  themfelves,  or  comparatively  with  the 
adjacent  country 
Mojaical  It  appears  plainly  from    the  Mofaical    defcription  (C), 

^^l^f'^L*  however  prepofterous  a  learned  author  thinks  it,  that 
Mofes  had  no  imaginary  paradlfe  in  vievr,  but  a  portion 
of  this  habitable  earth,  bounded  with  countries  and  ri- 
vers very  well  known  in  his  time,  and  for  many  ages  af- 
ter. Eden  is  as  evidently  a  real  country  as  iirarat,  where 
the  ark  refted  ;  and  Shinaar,  where  the  fons  of  Noah  re- 
moved after  the  flood.  We  find  it  mentioned  as  fuch  in 
Scripture,  as  often  as  the  other  two ;  and  there  is  the 
more  reafon  to  believe  it,  becaufe  the  fcenes  of  thefe  three 
remarkable  events  are  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
another,  in  the  Mofaical  hiftory  ;  but  the  Jews  having, 
probably,  during  the  diftra6lion  of  their  affairs  about  tkc 
time  of  the  captivity,  lofl  the  remembrance  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  account  of  Eden  (as  indeed  they 
have  of  moft  things  relating  to  their  antiquities),  except 
that  of  the  rivers  Hiddekel  and  Frat ;  the  Chriftian  in- 
quirers have  loft  their  way  for  want  of  guides  ;  and  con- 
fequently  bewildered  themfelves  in  ftrange  conje£l:ures. 
There  muft  always  be  a  difference  among  men  in  opinions, 
where  the  uncertainty  and  defedtivenefs  of  the  proofs  leave 
room  for  controverfy. 

According  to  the  moft  plaufible  opinion,  Eden  is  placed 
upon  the  united  ftream  of  the  Dijlat,  or  Hiddekel,  and 
Erat,  called  by  the  Arabs  Shat  al  Arab,  that  is,  the  ri- 
ver of  the  Arabs;  which '^  begins  two  days  journey  above 
Bafrah,  and  about  five  leagues  below  divides  again  into 
two  or  three  channels,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  By  this  hypothefis,  the  Shat  al  Arab  is 
the  river  palling   out  of  Eden;    which  river,  confidered 

(d)  Thev.  Trav.  part  ii.  chap.  9. 

(C)    And   the   Lord   God  the  onyx-flone  (fhoham).  And 

planted   a   garden  eaflvvard  in  the   name  of  the  fecond  river 

E!den  ;  and  a  river  went  out  of  is  Gihon  :  the  fame  is  it  that 

Eden  to  water  the  garden  J  and  compaiTeth  the  whole  land  of 

from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  Ethiopia    (Cufh).      And    the 

became  into  four  heads.     The  name  of  the  third  river  Is  Hld- 

iiame  of  the  firll:  is  Pifon  (Fi-  dekel :    that  is   it  which  goeth 

flion) ;  that  is  it  which    com-  toward  the  eait  of  (or  eaftward 

paffeth  the  whole  land  of  Ha-  to)  Aflyria  (Afhur.)     And  the 

vllah,  where  there  is  gold,  and  fourth  river  is  Euphrates  (Fe- 


the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ;     rath  or  Frat.) 
there  is  bdellium  (bdolah;,  and 


;iCCording 
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^according  to  the  difpofitlon  of  its  channel,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  its  ftream,  divides  into  four 
heads,  or  different  branches,  which  make  the  four  rivers; 
two  below,  viz.  the  two  branches  of  the  Shat,  which 
Xerve  for  the  Pifon  and  Gihon;  and  two  above,  viz.  the 
Frat  and  Dijlat,  or  the  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel.  Ac- 
cording to  this  difpofition,  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Shat 
will  be  Pifon  ;  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Arabia,  border- 
ing on  the  Perfian  Gulph,  will  be  Havilah  ;  and  the 
eaflern  branch  will  be  the  Gihon,  incompafTing  the  coun- 
.try  of  Cufh,  or  Khuzeftan,  a  province  of  Iran,  as  it  is 
ilill  named  by  the  Perfians. 

This  opinion  was  iirft  flarted  by  Calvin,  and   is,   with   Eden  to  he 
fome  little  variation,  followed  by  Stephanus  Morinus,  Bo-  looked  for 
-chart,  and  Huet,  bifliop  of   Avranches :  and  indeed  all  inChaUaay 
the  paflages  of  Scripture,  where  Eden  is  mentioned,  con- 
cur to  eftablifh  it  fomewhere  hereabouts.     The  Prophet, 
fpeaking  of  Tyre,  .fays,  Elaran,   and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
■were  thy  merchants.    Now  if  Caaneh  be  Calneh,  or  Ca- 
lyo,  which  is  taken  to  be  Ctefiphon,  or  Medain,  the  feat 
of  the  Parthian  race  of  Perfian  kings,  then  Eden  mufi; 
have  been  to  the  fouth  of  that  city,  according  to  the  order 
of  mentioning  the  places,  which  feems  to  be  from  north  t© 
fouth.     The  fame  order  is  obferved  in  two  other  places  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  where  mention  is  made  of  Gozan, 
Haran,  Rezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden,  which  were 
in  Telaflar.     We  may  add  an  argument  of  fome,  that  the 
city  of  Enoch,  or,  rather,  Hanukh,  built  by  Cain,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  fon,  is.placed  to  the   eaft  of 
Eden :    and  Ptolemy  places    a  city,  called  Anuchta,  in 
Sufiana,  or  the  country  of  Cufh. 

Though  this  hypothefis  feems  the  beft  of  any  that  hatfa 
been  yet  advanced,  and  accounts  tolerably  well  for  the 
Mofaical  defcription,  yet, it. is  liable  to  exception;  which 
we  cannot  explain  without  entering  into  a  difputation  fo- 
reign to  the  defign  of  our  undertaking. 

After  all,  the  Mofaical  defcription  does  not  agree  with  ^he  Mr/at- 
the  ftate  of  thing^s,  either  ac  they  now  are,  or  ever  were  caldeicrip- 
in  all  probability.:  for  there  is  no  common  flream,  of  *t(>»°J^^" 
which  the  four  rivers  are  properly  branches  ;  nor  can  one      ^ 
conceive  how  a  whole  land  can   be   incompailed  by  a  ri- 
ver, as  Havilah  is  faid  to  be  by  the   Pifon,  and  Cufli  by 
the  Gihon,  without  being  an  illand.     But  we  are  to  con- 
fider  Paradife   defcribed  according  to  Mofes's  notion  of 
things,  and  that  imperfeft  knowlege   of  the  world  which 
they  had  in  ihofe  early  times.    It  is  abfurd  in  this  cafe  to 

B  4  allege 
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allege  an  alteration  made  by  the  deluge  In  the  bounds  of 
countries,  or  the  courfc  of  rivers  ;  for  Mofes  defcribes  things 
as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  nor 
is  it  credible,  that  the  Hiddekel  and  Frat  were  branches 
of  a  river  before,  and  had  fprings  of  their  own  after- 
wards. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  there  Is  no  manner  of  doubt  in 
authors,  with  relation  to  thefe  two  rivers ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  the  leafl  room  for  it,  they  having  retained  their 
names  nearly,  if  not  exactly  the  fame,  to  this  day ;  for 
what  the  Hebrews  call  Hiddekel,  the  Arabs,  and  per- 
haps the  Affyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  called  Dijlat  then, 
as  they  do  at  prefent ;  and  the  Pherath,  Forat,  or  Frat, 
is  called  Frat  by  the  neighbouring  people :  for  Euphra- 
tes is  one  of  thofe  corrupt  names  which  our  tranllations 
have  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint  verfion,  and  which 
probably  the  Greeks,  as  Reland  judicioufly  obferved, 
took  from  the  Perfians,  who  often  fet  the  word  Ab  or 
Au,  which  Signifies  Water,  before  the  names  of  rivers;  of 
which  word,  and  Frat,  the  name  Euphrates  is  compound- 
ed. The  other  opinion,  which  forms  that  name  from  a 
conju£lion  of  Frat  with  the  preceding  particle  Hua,  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  is  abfurd ;  as  fuppofmg  the  Greeks  firft 
came  aquainted  with  that  river,  by  reading  this  paflage 
of  Mofes  relating  to  the  fituatiou  of  Eden  '^. 

S  E  C  T.     II. 

Sketch  of  Geography, 

"D  EFORE  we  proceed  to  a  regular  detail  of  thefe  events 

^'^  which  conftitute  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  it  may  be 

neceflary  to  explain  fome  general  principles  of  geography, 

that  the  reader  having  recourfe  to  the  maps  which  are 

founded  on  thofe  principles,  may  conceive  a  more  diftin£t 

idea  of  the  fcenes  of  fuch  tranfaclions  as  we  propofe  to 

record. 

Of  the  The  fphere  Is  a  machine  confiftlng  of  many  circles,  in- 

artificial      vented  by  mathematicians  to  illuftrate  the  motion  of  the 

Jp  ert,         eaith    and  planets,  and    to  explain  the  doftrine  of  the 

globe,  for  the  more  eafy  attaining  the  fcience  of  geogra-: 

phy. 

e  Vid.  Reland  de  Situ  Paradif.  Calmet.  Dift.  de  la  Bible,  p.  150. 
Thevenot.  Travels,  part  iit  chap.  9.  Terceira,  Journey  from 
Bafrah  10  Aleppo, 

Every 
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Every  circle  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  which  we 
call  degrees :  each  degree  into  60  more  equal  parts,  call- 
ed minutes. 

The  plane  of  a  circle  means  that  furface  on  which  it 
is  drawn ;  and  if  the  furface  be  fuppofed  of  an  infinite 
extent  from  the  center,  it  is  ftill  called  the  plane  of  that 
circle.  But  circles  are  faid  to  be  in  different  planes,  when 
the  furfaces,  on  which  they  are  made,  incline  to,  or  in- 
terfeft  each  other. 

The  axis  is  that  line  which  we  conceive  to  pafs  through 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  and  on  which  the  whole  mafs 
turns  round ;  reprefented  in  the  artificial  globe  by  a  wire. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles  of  the 
equator :  and  if  the  axis  be  imagined  to  reach  the  flars, 
one  point  is  called  the  arftic,  and  the  other  the  antar£lic, 
or  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  world. 

The  principal  great  circles  are  thefe  ; 

1.  The  equator  is  a  great  circle  going  from  eafl  to  weft, 
which  parts  the  globe  into  the  north  and  fouth  hemi- 
fpheres.  It  is  named  the  equator,  or  equinoctial  line,  be- 
caufe  when  the  fun  arrives  there  the.  nights  and  days  are 
equal.  It  is  alfo  divided  into  360  degrees,  reckoning  eaft- 
ward  from  the  firft  meridian. 

2.  The  horizon  is  that  great  circle  which  parts  the  up- 
per hemifphere  from  the  lower,  or  the  vifible  from  the  invi- 
lible  hemifphere.  So  much  of  the  earth  as  we  comprehend 
in  our  view,  in  a  circular  manner  when  we  ftand  on  a 
plain,  IS  called  the  fenfible  horizon.  It  is  a  moveable  cir- 
cle, having  the  zenith  point  over  the  fpeclator's  head, 
and  the  nadir  point  under  his  feet,  for  its  two  poles. 
But  the  rational  horizon  is  to  fuppofe  the  eye  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  viewing  the  whole  celeflial  hemifphere 
upwards ;  which  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  wooden  circle 
incompafling  the  globe,  on  which  are  defcribed  feveral 
other  circles.  The  inner  one  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  fliewing  the  twelve  fignsof  the  zodiac,  each  of  which 
is  fubdivided  into  thirty  degrees,  marked  10,  20,  30.  The 
next  contains  a  calendar  according  to  the  old  ftyle,  di- 
vided into  months  and  daysj  and  the  other  is  a  calendar 
according  to  the  new  ftyle. 

3.  The  meridian  is  a  great  circle,  dividing  the  globe 
into  the  eaft  and  weft  hemifpheres :  it  lies  direClly  north 
and  fouth,  paffing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator.  The 
meridian  is  changeable,  being  properly  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  the  fun  is  at  noon  :  fo  that  every  place  on 
the  earth  has  a  different  meridian  if  we  move  eaft  or  weft ; 

but 
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but  paffing  north  or  fouth  it  remains  the  fame.  The  me- 
ridians marked  on  the  globe  are  twenty-four  femicircles 
ending  in  the  poles,  which  we  may  multiply  at  pleafurej 
for  geographers  ufually  fettle  one  meridian  from  whence 
they  reckon  the  longitude  of  any  place  eaft  or  weft.  The 
globe  hangs  in  a  brafs  circle,  on  which  is  placed  another 
imall  brafs  one  called  the  horar)'  circle:  this  is  divided  in- 
to twenty-four  equal  parts,  and  defcribes  the  hours  of  day 
and  night ;  which,  in  turning  of  the  globe,  are  pointed 
out  by  an  index  fitted  to  the  pole.  This  is  to  fhew  the  rif- 
ing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars;  or  the  time 
of  day  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  degrees  of  latitude 
are  marked  on  any  meridian  line;  but  in  maps,  always  on 
the  two  outermoft. 

'  4.  There  are  two  other  meridians  called  colures,  which 
^eing  alfo  great  circles,  cut  the  fphere  into  four  equal 
parts.  The  folftice  colare  goes  through  the  poles,  and 
cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the  firft  degree  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn :  the  equinox  colure  goes  likewife  through  the  poles, 
but  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  Libra. 
By  thefe  the  feafons  are  diftinguiflied;  for  when  the  earth 
in  its  annual  courfe  pafTes  under  the  equinox  colure,  then 
<:ommence  the  fpring  and  autumn  ;  but  when  it  pafles  un- 
der the  folftice  colure,  the  winter  and  fummer  begin. 

5.  The  ecliptic  is  a  great  oblique  circle,  cutting  the 
equator  at  angles  of  23  degrees  29  minutes.  It  defcribes 
the  annual  courfe  of  the  earth,  north  and  fouth :  but  the 
courfe  of  the  planets  and  moon  lies  8  degrees  farther  on 
each  fide;  which  broad  part  of  the  fphere  is  commonly 
called  the  zodiac,  containing  16  degrees;  the  ecliptic  be- 
ing that  circle  in  the  middle  which  is  divided  into  12 
figns,  each  containing  30  degrees. 

6.  There  are  two  more  great  circles,  called  vertical  and 
azimuth  circles.  Thefe  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  pafs  through  the  zenith  and  nadir.  They  are  not 
drawn  on  the  globe,  but  reprefented  by  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  which  is  a  very  thin  plate  of  brafs  made  to  fcrew 
on  the  zenith  of  any  place,  and  to  reach  the  horizon;  be- 
ing alfo  divided  into  90  degrees,  for  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  fun  or  ftars  when  they  are  not  on  the  meridian. 

The  lelTer  circles  are  four  : 

The  two  tropics  are  thofe  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  : 
the  firft  is  23  degrees  2g  minutes  north  from  the  equator, 
and  the  other  is  the  fame  diftance  to  the  fouth.  On  aH 
globes  and  maps  they  are  known  by  a  double  line. 

The  two  remaining  circles  are  ftill  fmallcr,  called  the 

.arcUc 
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ar£lic  or  polar  circles.  The  north  pole  circle  is  diftant 
23  degrees  29  minutes  from  the  nortii  pole,  and  the  fouth 
pole  circle  is  equidiftant  from  the  fouth  pole. 

The  cardinal  points  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth. 

The  collateral  points  are  the  principal  divlfions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  the  four  chief;  in  all  thirty-two. 

I.  The  earth  being  divided  into  five  parts  by  the  two  tro-  ofth  va- 
pics  and  the  two  pole  circles,   thofe  five  parts  are  named   rieiy  offi- 
zones.     Two  temperate,  two  frigid,  and  the  torrid  zone,   tu^^^o^^  ^^ 

The  north  temperate  zone  includes  all  the  land  between  ^iJil^Jl"* 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  north  pole  circle  :   and  the  ^„^  ^/^/. 
fouth  temperate  zone  includes  all  between  the  tropic  of  rent 
Capricorn  and  the  fouth  pole  circle.  f^heres. 

The  two  frigid  zones  contain  all  the  land  from  the  two 
polar  circles  to  the  very  poles.  Thefe,  by  the  ancients, 
were  thought  uninhabitable ;  but  navigators  have  difco- 
vered  many  well  peopled  countries  w^ithin  the  arclic  cir- 
cle, almoft  round  the  north  pole ;  though  none  has  yet 
been  difcovered  within  the  antardlic  or  fouth  frigid  zone. 

The  torrid  zone  includes  all  the  fpace  between  the  two 
tropics,  the  equator  being  in  the  middle.  The  whole  is 
thoroughly  inhabited,  though  it  lies  under  the  full  annual 
courfe  of  the  fun ;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients  thought 
it  could  not  be  peopled  for  extreme  heat,  any  more  than 
the  frigid  zones  for  extreme  cold. 

The  temperate  zones  contain  In  latitude  each  43  de- 
grees 2  minutes,  being  the  fpace  between  each  tropic  and 
the  pole  circle.  The  frigid  zones  contain  each  46^  58' ; 
that  is  to  fay,  23°  29'  on  either  fide  the  pole:  and  the 
torrid  zone,  in  like  manner,  contains  46^  58' latitude  j 
that  is,  23*^  29'  on  each  fide  the  equator. 

2.  The  zones  are  divided  into  climates,  which  exhibit 
the  diiferent  length  of  days  over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  A 
climate  is  a  certain  fpace  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, whofe  longeft  day  exceeds,  by  half'  an  hour,  the 
longeft  day  of  the  preceding  climate.  The  ancient  geo- 
graphers made  but  fourteen,  that  is,  feven  on  either  fide 
the  equator  to  50  degrees  and  a  half;  but  we  now  in- 
clude the  poles,  and  divide  each  hemifphere  into  thirty 
climates. 

3.  The  exa£t  fituatlon  of  cities  and  places,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  refide.  Is  more  particularly  called 
their  latitude  and  longitude.  Latitude  is  the  diftance  of 
ijiny  place  from  each  fide  the  equator  to  either  of  the  poles; 

which 
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which  diftance  being  but  90  degrees  each,  no  latitude 
can  exceed  that  number. 

Longitude  is  the  diftance  of  a  place   from  the  firft,  or 
fome  other  meridian.     When  Ptolemy  invented  the  way 
of  diftinguifhing  the  fituation  of  places,  he  did  it  by  pa- 
rallel and  meridian  lines ;    the  latter  paffing  round  the 
globe  through  the  equator  and  poles,  and  the  former  ly- 
ing parallel  to  the  equator;    which  parallel  lines  were 
found  very  convenient  for  marking  the  latitude  into  de- 
grees and  minutes.     Then  for  longitude,  he  fixed  upon 
TenerifF,  one  of  the  Canary  illands,  as  the  moft  weftern 
part  of  the  then  known  world  ;  which  having  a  very  high 
mountain,  was  a  good  mark  for  mariners,  and  the  fitteft 
place  from  whence  to  begin  a  general  computation.     Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  old  maps  begin  their  eaftlongitude  from 
TenerifF;  and  becaufe  then  only  one  fide  of  the  globe  was 
known,  the  degrees  were  only  180:  but  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  America,  they  are  carried  quite  round  to  360. 
This  method  v/as  always  efteemed,  and  TenerifF  reckoned 
a  good  ftandard  meridian,  till  the  French,  who  like  no- 
thing which  they  themfelves  do  not  invent,  thought  pro- 
per to  alter  it,  and  make  the  ifland  Ferro  their  nev/  meri- 
dian, which  by  lateobfervation  lies  juft  two  degrees  more 
weft.     Wherefore,  to  prevent  confufion,  our  modern  geo-^ 
graphers  and  delineators  of  maps  make  the  metropolis  of 
their  own  nation  the  firft  real  meridian  :  and  in  this  cafe 
longitude  is  twofold,    being,  from   London,  either  weft 
or  eaft ;  as  at  fea  it  is  computed  from  fome  known  port 
or  headland. 

The  longitude  of  any  place  from  London  being  known, 
the  difference  in  the  hour  of  the  day  is  alfo  known.  For 
^s  the  fun  performs  his  diurnal  circuit  in  24  hours,  he 
gains  in  each  hour  15  degrees,  being  a  24th  part  of  360, 
or  one  degree  in  four  minutes.  So  that  at  any  place  15 
degrees  eaft  of  us,  noon  is  an  hour  fooner  with  them,  as 
it  is  an  hour  latter  with  thofe  who  live  15  degrees  M-eft 
from  us.  The  town  of  Pembroke  In  Wales,  being  five 
degrees  weft  of  London,  their  noon  is  therefore  20  mi- 
nutes later.  If  a  clock,  or  any  time-piece  could  be  fo 
made  as  to  go  equal  and  true  at  any  feafon  or  diftance, 
the  theory  of  longitude  at  fea  would  be  no  more  a  myf- 
tery :  but  as  that  is  imprafticable,  our  modern  aftrono- 
mers  have  contented  themfelves  with  obferving  the  folar 
and  lunar  eclipfes :  for  if  their  appearances  and  calcula- 
tions are  exactly  known  with  us,  and  the  fame  appear- 
ances are  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  this  globe,  the 

diiFerence 
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difference  arifing  from  tbofe  times  will  fettle  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude.  The  cclipfes  alfo  of  Jupiter's  moans, 
and  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  two  important  dif- 
coveries  of  the  feventeenth  century,  will  each,  in  their 
turn,  lead  us  farther  on  to  a  true  fyflem  of  longitude. 

Laftly,  though  all  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal  in 
length,  yet  degrees  of  longitude  vary  in  every  new  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  :  for  all  the  meridian  lines  meeting  and 
interfering  each  other  at  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude do  naturally  diminifii  as  they  proceed  either  way 
from  the  equator. 

The  magnitude  or  circumference  of  the  earth  has  ge- 
nerally been  reckoned  not  lefs  than  25000  Britifli  miles: 
but  as  the  truth  of  that  computation  entirely  depends  on 
what  precife  number  of  ftatute  miles  a  degree,  of  latitude 
Contains,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  could  never  vet 
be  exa£lly  determined.  The  firfl:  experiment  for  this  dif- 
covery,  which  came  near  the  truth,  was  made  by  our 
countryman  Mr.  Norwood,  in  1635.  He  having,  in  two 
different  years  during  the  fummer  folftice,  taken  the  fun's 
altitude  at  London  and  York,  with  a  feftor  of  five  foot 
radius,  found  their  difference  in  latitude  to  be  2  degrees 
28  minutes :  then  he  meafured  their  diftance  ;  and,  al- 
lowing for  hills  and  turnings,  brought  it  to  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  containing  9149  chains;  which,  compared  with 
the  difference  in  latitude,  gave  him  3709  chains  to  a  de- 
gree;  that  Is,  367,196  foot  Engllfh.  Our  ftatute  mea- 
fure  for  a  mile  being  5280  foot,  Norwood's  degree  is 
therefore  69  miles,  and  2876  foot  over. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  French  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  made  a  fecond  trial ;  and  Mr.  Picard  de- 
termined the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Amiens  and 
Malvoifine  to  be  78850  toifes.  He  had  a  fe£lor  of  ten 
foot  radius,  that  bore  a  telefcope  of  the  fame  length,  with 
which  he  obferved  the  difference  in  latitude  of  thofe  two 
places  to  be  i^  22'  55^',  and  from  thence  found  a  degree 
to  contain  57060  toifes.  Note,  a  toife  is  a  fathom  of  fix 
French  foot.  The  Engllfh  foot  is  fmaller  than  the  Paris 
foot;  for  15  French  feet  make  16  Englilh  :  fo  that  Nor- 
wood's degree  exceeds  that  of  Picard's  above  a  quarter  o£ 
a  mile. 

Norwood,  as  above,  in  Englifh,  367,196 

Picard,  reduced  to  the  fame,  365,184 

Difference,  2,012 

Picard'g 
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Picard's  due  care  in  the  experiment  gave  fuch  fatisfa£Vion, 
that  the  king  ordered  the  whole  meridian  of  France  to  be 
meafured  in  the  fame  manner;  which  was  performed  by 
Caffini  the  mathematician,  in  1718.  He  divided  the  me- 
ridian into  two  axes,  which  he  meafured  feparately;  and 
the  whole  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Callioure  gave  him  57060 
toifes  to  a  degree,  the  very  fame  as  Picard. 

Muflenbroek  likewife  meafured  a  degree  in  Holland, 
and  found  it  to  be  27  toifes  lefs  than  Picard. 

While  the  earth  was  believed  to  be  a  perfe61:  fphere,  it 
was  enough  to  find  the  true  length  of  any  one  degree  of 
latitude  :  becaufe  one  would  confirm  all  the  reft:  but  fince 
the  eftabhfliment  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  the 
figure  of  the  earth  is  underftood  to  be  that  of  a  fphe- 
roid,  gradually  flatted  towards  the  poles:  fo  that  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  at  thofe  places  muft  be  longer  than 
any  ^  where  elfe  (D). 

Having 
f  Complete  Syftem  of  Geography. 


(D)  In  all  maps  the  north  is 
at  top,  the  fouth  at  bottom  ; 
the  call  on  the  right,  and  the 
wefl  on  the  left :  or,  if  it  be 
otherwife,  it  is  always  exprefl 
either  by  words  on  each  fide, 
or  by  a  mariner's  compafs, 
wherein  the  mark  of  a  flower- 
de-luce  always  denotes  the 
north. 

Maps  are  laid  down  and  pro- 
portioned to  a  certain  fcale, 
which  is  always  taken  from  the 
degrees  of  latitude. 

The  degrees  ot  latitude  are 
always  marked  on  the  eafl  and 
wefl;  fide  of  the  map. 

The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  marked  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fide  of  the  map. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  al- 
ways ot  the  fame  breadth : 
wherefore  the  diftance  ot  two 
places  feated  dire6tly  north  and 
Ibuth,  is  immediately  known 
by  knowing  the  different  lati- 
tudes. But  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude is  of  different  extent. 
The  latitude  and  longitude 


of  a  place  being  known,  you 
may  find  it  immediately  in  the 
map  by  drawing  a  line  or 
thread   crofs   the    map    both 


ways, 


and  where  the  two  lines 


cut  one  another,  the  place 
ftands. 

The  earth  being  a  globe,  a 
map  of  the  whole  earth  mufl 
neceffarily  confifl  of  two  parts, 
both  fides  of  the  globe  not  be- 
ing vifible  at  once :  according- 
ly in  a  univerfal  map,  the 
right  hand  circle  fliews  the  old 
world,  or  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa:  and  the  left  hand  cir- 
cle fhews  the  new  world,  or 
America. 

Upon  the  general  map  are 
marked  the  circles  correfpon- 
dent  to  thofe  in  the  fphere, 
namely,  the  equinoftial  line, 
the  two  tropics,  and  the  two 
polar  circles,  all  which  crofs 
the  map  from  call  to-  weft ; 
and  the  firfl:  meridians  fur- 
rounding  the  two  hemifpheres 
from  north  to  fouth,  the  pa- 
rallels lying  from  north  to  fouth 

at 
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Having  thus  fketched  out  the  general  lines  of  geogra- 
phy, together  with  the  divifion  of  the  globe,  we  Ihall 
now  proceed  to  the  more  particular  hiftory  of  the  firft 
human  pair,  whofe  pofterity  now  Inhabitate  under  fuclv 
a  variety  of  religions,  laws,  culloms,  tongues,  tempera-- 
ments,  and  complexions. 
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at  ten  degrees  diftance;  and 
the  meridians  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance  from  weft  to  eaft,  are  al- 
fo  marked  upon  general  maps. 

Particular  maps,  being  parts 
of  this,  retain  the  meridians 
and  parallels  belonging  to  that 
particular  part ;  which  are 
made  fmaller  or  larger,  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  drawn 
will  admit,  and  the  diftance  of 
places  mentioned  in  it  are  al- 
ways exaftly  proportioned  to 
the  breadth  of  the  parallels. 
So  that  let  a  map  be  ever  fo 
fmall,  the  diftance  of  places 
is  exadly  fhovvn,  if  meafured 
according  to  the  degrees  of 
latitude  in  that  particular 
map. 

In  both  general  and  parti- 
cular maps,  the  thick  fhadow- 
ing  denotes  the  fea  coaft.  Ri- 
vers are  marked  by  large  flia- 
dowed  ferpentine  lines;  roads 
by  double  lines;  diviiions  of 
countries  by  dotted  lines;  lar- 
ger for  provinces,  and  fmaller 
for  fubdivilions ;  and  diviiions 
of  nations  are  often  flievvn  by 
chain  lines.  Forefts  are  repre- 
fentcd  by  trees ;  mountains  by 
nling.lhadows ;  fands  by  dott- 


ed beds;  marlhes  by  fliadow- 
ed  beds ;  lakes  by  Ihadowed 
coalls. 

The  names  of  provinces  are 
written  in  large  capitals ;  and 
fmaller  diviiions,  in  fmaller  ca- 
pitals ;  great  cities  in  round 
Roman  charafters ;  fmaller 
towns  in  Italic. 

The  exad  iituation  of  a  towa 
is  fhewn  by  a  little  round  o, 
but  larger  places  have  the  ad- 
dition of  a  church  for  a  mar- 
ket town,    if  the  fize  of  the 
map  will  admit.^      A   city  ia- 
noted  by  a  church  with  houfes 
about  it,  as  much  as  the  fcale 
will  allow.     Particular  qualifi- 
cations of  cities  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  marks,  as  a  biflioprick. 
has  a  crofs,    or  fometimcs  a 
mitre  over  it.     An  archbilhop- 
rick,  has  a  double  crofs  over 
it.     An  univerfity  has  a  flar^. 
or  fometimes  a  caduceus.     An 
abbey  is  fhewn  by  a  crook,   or 
paftoral  flafF.     A  fortrefs,  by 
angles  like  ballions.     A  caftle^ 
by  a  little  flag,  A  gentleman's 
feat,  by  an  houfe  only.  Other 
marks  are  aflfefted  by  particu- 
lar engravers,  which  they  ex- 
j^lain  in  the  margin. 
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Of  the  Fall  of  Man. 


Adam  f^  OD  having  placed  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 

placed  in      vj   jj-^fg  ^^^^  ^q  j^^gp  \<^^  g^yg  ]^jj^  leave  to  eat  freely  of 

^^ndforbd-  ^^  ^^^^^  of  every  tree,  except  that  of  knowlege  of  good 
den  the  tree  ^"^  ^^'^^>  which  he  fhriftly  commanded  him  not  to  tafte, 
cfknoiu-  upon  pain  of  death,  the  certain  confequence  of  his  dif- 
^fgf'  obedience. 

The  firft  thing  which  Adam  did  after  his  introdu£tion 
into  paradife,  and  the  very  day  of  his   creation,  was  to 
give  names  to  all  the  beafts  and  birds,    which  prefented 
themfelves  before  him,  to  perform  their  homage. 
Takes  E'ue       God,  having  formed  Eve  out  of  his  fide,  brought  her 
to  nvtje,       to  him  :  when  knowing  her  to  be  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flefh  of  his  flefli,  he  took  her  to  wife,  and  lived  with  her, 
free  from  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  though  they  were  both 
naked. 
The  conti-        How  long  they  continued  in  this  happy  condition,  is 
Tiuance  of    very  uncertain  :  it  is  probable  they  did  not  immediately 
the  ftate  of  tranfgrefs  the  divine  command  ;    but  it  fhould  feem,  by 
innocence,    ^he  narration  of  Mofes,  that  their  fall  was  not  long  after 
their  creation.    The  Jews  in  general,  and  moft  of  the 
Chriflian  fathers,  believe  it  to  have  been  on  the  very  day 
they  were  created,  but  this  is  next  to  impoffible ;    for  a 
day  would  be  a  great  deal  too  ftiort  for  the  feveral  actions, 
.  that  muft  on  that  fuppofition  have  been  comprifed  in  it. 
Befides,  God  himfelf,  after  the  fixth  day  was  paft,  de- 
clared (as  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  days)  every  thing  to 
be  very  good ;  which  is  not  reconcileable  with  truth,  if 
(in,  the  greateft  evil,  had  then  entered  into  the   world. 
Some  therefore  conjeftured,  that  this  calamity  happened 
the  eighth  day,  and  others  the  tenth,  of  the  world's  age; 
fuppofing  that,  in  commemoration  thereof,  the  great  day 
of  expiation,  being  the  tenth  day  of  the  year,  was  infti- 
tuted  in  after-times.     If  we  can  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  make  a   day  and  a  year  to    have  been  the 
fame  before  the  fall  5,  there  is  indeed  no  difficulty  in  fup- 
pofing it  even  on  the  fixth  day. 
The  fall  as       The  fall  of  man  is  fuccincStly  related  by  Mofes,  in  the 
related  by     following  manner :  the  ferpent,  being  more  fubtile  than 

£  Yid.  Whiilon's  Theory,  lib.  xi.  p.  96,  &c. 

any 
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jiny  beaft  of  the  field,  afked  the  woman,  whether  it  was  true 
that  God  had  not  granted  her  and  her  hufband  leave  to 
eat  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  :  flie  anfwercd,  that  God 
had  allowed  them  to  eat  of  all,  except  only  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  in  the  midft  of  the  garden  ;  which  he  command- 
ed they  fhould  not  tafte,  nor  fo  much  as  touch,  left  they 
fhould  die.  The  ferpent  replied,  that  they  fliould  not  die ; 
for  God  knew  the  virtue  of  the  tree;  and  that,  fo  foon  as 
they  eat  of  it,  their  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  they  would 
become  like  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  Eve,  feeing 
the  fruit  tempting  to  the  view,  took  of  the  fruit  and  atej 
and  gave  alfo  to  her  hufband  of  it,  and  he  did  eat.  Im- 
mediately the  eyes  of  both  were  opened,  when  perceiving 
they  were  naked,  they  fewed  fig-leaves  together,  and 
made  themfelves  aprons.  Adam  and  Eve,  hearing  the 
voice  of  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
hid  themfelves  among  the  trees;  but,  on  God's  calling 
for  Adam,  he  excufed  himfelf  for  not  appearing,  becaufe 
he  was  naked.  God  demanded  of  him,  who  it  was  that 
told  him  he  was  naked;  and  whether  he  had  difobeyed 
his  command,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Adam  con- 
fefled  that  the  woman  had  offered  him  the  fruit,  and  he 
had  tafted  it.  She,  being  examined  likewife,  acknow- 
leged  what  flie  had  done ;  but  faid,  the  ferpent  had  fe- 
duced  and  deceived  her.  God  then  proceeded  to  judg- 
ment ;  he  firft  curfed  the  ferpent  above  all  beafts,  and 
condemned  him  to  go  on  his  belly,  and  eat  the  duft ;  add- 
ing, that  he  would  put  enmity  between  him  and  the  wo- 
man, and  their  offspring ;  that  the  feed  of  the  woman 
fliould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head,  who  fhould  bruife  the 
other's  heel.  The  woman  was  fubje6:ed  to  the  pains  of 
childbirth, as  well  as  to  the  dominion  of  her  hufband;  andas 
to  the  man,  God  curfed  the  ground  for  his  fake,  declaring, 
that  it  fhould  bring  forth  thorns  and  thiftles,  and  he  fhould 
earn  his  bread  by  'the  fweat  of  his  brow,  till  he  returned 
to  the  duft,  from  whence  he  was  taken.  At  laft,  having 
clothed  them  both  with  Ikins,  he  turned  them  out  of  the 
garden,  left  they  fhould  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever:  then,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  return 
to  their  former  habitation,  he  placed  cherubim  at  the 
eaft  of  the  garden,  and  a  flaming  fword,  which  turned 
every  way,  to  guard  the  pafTage  to  the  tree  of  life  ^. 

This  concife  account  being,  at  firft  view,  incumbered 
with  fome  improbabilities,  feveral  learned  and  pious  men 
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have  been  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  ought  to  be  takerf- 
in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  and  not  according  to  the  ftriclnefs  ■ 
of  the  letter:    they  allege,  that  the  ancients,  and  parti-" 
cularljr  the  eallern  nations,  had  two  different  ways  of  de- 
livering their  divinity  and  philofophy,  one  popular,  and 
?he  other  myfterious;  that  the  Scripture  ufes  both  occa- 
fionally;  fometimes  accommodating  itfelf  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  and  at  other  times  to  the  real,  but  more 
veiled  truth-,    and  that,  to  obviate  the  many  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the    literal  hiftory  of  this  fad  cataftrophe, 
the  fafeft  way  is  to    underfland  it  as  a  parabolical   ftoryj . 
under  which  the  real  circumftances  are  difguifed  and  con- 
cealed, as  a  myftery  not  fit  to  be  more  explicitly  declared. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  of  the  ancient 
philofophers  affe£led  fuch  an  allegorical  way  of  writing, 
to  conceal  their  notions  from  the  vulgar,  and  keep  their 
learning  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  fchool;  yet,  it  is 
apparent  Mofes  had  no  fuch  defign;  and,  as  he  pretends 
only  to  relate  matters  of  fadl,  jufl  as  they  happened,  with- 
out art  or  difgulfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  this 
hiftovy  of  the  fall  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  fenfe,  as  welb 
the  reil  of  his  writings. 

Vv^'hen  the  efFeti  produced  by  the  intoxicating  juice  of 
the  forbidden  tree  wore  off,  and  the  criminals  began  to  • 
retrieve  their  fenfes,  the  eyes  of  their  underftanding  were 
opened,  and  they  perceived  their  own  nakednefs  (E),  and 
the  foul  degradation  of  their  nature;  to  conceal  which, 
as  far  as  they  were  able,  they  twilled  or  platted  the"  flex-- 
ible  branches  of  the  fig-tree  round  their  waifls;  fo  that 
the  broad  leaves  hanging  down  might  ferve  them  inftead 
of  aprons  (F). 


(E)  "Ry perceiving  their  na- 
kednefs, a  late  writer  conceives, 
no  more  is  meant  than  that 
they  were  fenfible  of  their  tranf- 
greffion.  Thus,  after  the  gol- 
den calf  was  confecrated^  Mo- 
fes is  faid  to  have  feen  the  peo- 
ple naked,  Exod.  xxxii.  25;. 
And  in  the  New  Te {lament 
•yviAvoq  is  fometimes  taken  for  a 
linner.  Others,  indeed,  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fruit  of  this  for- 
bidden tree  provoked  our  firil: 
parents  to  lull:,  and  fomc  in- 
decent motions  of  the  body : 
for,  according  to  the  modeily 


of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  naked- 
nefs may  well  enough  denote 
an  irregular  appetite  to  venereal 
pleafures ;  and  this  is  the  o- 
plnion  of  St.  Auflin. 

(F)  The  original  word, 
which  is  tranflatedy^^Liv//,  fig- 
nifies  no  more  than  to  put  to- 
gctheVy  to  apply,  or  fit,  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  Job  xvi, 
15.  and  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  And, 
that  which  we  render  ha'vcs^; 
lignifies  alfo,  Iranchcs  of  treesy . 
fuch  as  were  fit  to  make  booths 
or  bowers,  Nehem,  viii.  15. 

Judgment 
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judgment  being  pafled  on  all  that  were  concerned  in         '  ^  • 
this  unhappy  aflair,  it  is  faid  that  God,  before  he  drove  AnteChr. 
Adam  and  Kve  out  of  Paradife,   clothed  them  with  fkins.      4004. 
It  is  common  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  verbally  to  attribute  ■ 

things  to  God,  which  are  not  done  by  his  immediate  a61:, 
but  by  his  diredlion,  or  even  by  the  permiffion  of  his  or- 
dinary providence;  fo  that  it  is  probable,  Adam  and  Eve 
only  received  infl:ru£l:ions  how  to  clothe  themfelves. 

As  to  the  cherubim  and  flaming  fword,  placed  to  guard  77;^  cheru' 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  there  are  feveral  opinions  con-  him  and 
cerning  them.  They  who  place  Paradife  in  the  fouthern  fl^"^'"S 
hemifphere,  conceive  the  fword  to  have  been  no  more  ^l^^* 
than  the  torrid  zone,  which,  in  the  parallel  fituation  the 
earth  is  then  fuppofed  to  have  had,  mufh  have  been  a  re- 
gion of  flame  intolerably  hot,  like  a  furnace,  and,  confe- 
quently,  impafl~able:  its  encompafling  the  Vv^hole  earth 
fufhcient'y  anfweringthe  Mofaic  defcription,  that  it  turn- 
ed every  way.  Others  have  thought  that  it  was  a  wall  or 
circle  of  fire,  encompafling  Paradife  (G);  and  that  this 
flame  was  an  accenfion  of  fome  inflammable  matter  round 
about  the  garden  ;  which  opinion  may  be  more  probable 
to  thofe  who  place  Paradife  about  Babylon,  where  there 
is  fuch  an  abundance  of  naptha  and  bitumen,  and  where 
there  are  fields,  which,  even  yet,  at  fome  time  of  the 
year,  feem  all  on  fire.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  cheru- 
bim had  nothing  to  do  with  fuch  a  wall;  it  is  anfwered, 
that  it  is  ufual  for  the  Scriptures  to  exprefs  all  extraordi- 
nary works  of  God  by  angels ;  as  to  call  a  plague,  or  fa- 
mine, a  deftroying  angel,  and  the  like.  Some  rabbins 
are  of  opinion,  that  this  flaming  fword  was  an  angel; 
which  they  found  on  that  paflage  where  it  is  faid,  that 
God  maketh  his  angels  fpirits,  and  his  minifters  a  flaming 
fire.  And  hence  it  has  been  imagined,  that  this  flaming 
fword,  which  was  efleemed  by  the  Jews  a  fccond  angel, 
was  of  a  difterent  kind  from  the  cherubim,  viz.  a  fcraph, 
or  flaming  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  flying  fiery  ferpent, 
whofe  body  vibrated  in  the  air  with  luflre,  and  may  be 
fitly  defcribed  by  the  image  of  fuch  a  fword  \ 

i  Tennifon. 

(G)  The  words  commonly  fignifies  ^  fv.'orJ^  fignifies  alfo 

rendered  jfVr^';///g-/i:L.w<^,  are,  in  diinfion'y   and  is,  in  the  New 

the  original,  \}i\^f,ame  of  cut-  Teltamsnt,     tranflated     both 

tlng^  or  divijion^  or  a  dividing  ways. 
Jiami :  for  the  fame  word  which 

C  2  Having 


on  man 
and  on 
ground. 
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A.  M.  Having  thus  examined  the  ch'cumftances  of  the  fal!^,  if 

Ante'chr    "^'^^  ^^  proper  to  confider  the  effects  it  had  upon  our  firft 
4004.    *  parents  and  their  pofterity,  and  aifo   upon   the   ground, 
■  which  was  curfed  for  their  fake. 

^he effeds  The  unhappy  pair  did  not,  indeed,  die  immediately; 
of  the  faliy  l^m  they  became  fabje£l  to  death,  which  continually  hung 
andon\he  ^"^^"^  their  heads;  the  time  they  had  to  live  being  but  as 
the  fpace  between  a  criminal's  condemnation  and  his  exe- 
cution. They  had  loft  God's  favour,  and  forfeited  Para- 
dife:  the  neceiTarles  of  life  were  not  now  to  be  gotten  but 
by  haid  labour  of  the  man,  and  child-birth  was  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  pain  in  the  woman ;  fo  that  the  re- 
membrance of  their  paft  happinefs,  and  the  profpcft  of 
the  innumerable  miferies  to  which  they  had  made  them- 
felves  and  their  offspring  obnoxious,  muft  needs  have  fill- 
ed them  with  regret  and  defpair.  For  fmce  they  could  not,, 
by  generation,  tranfmit  any  thing  to  their  pofterity,  but 
what  they  had  thcmfelves,  their  defcendents  were  deftin^ 
ed,  in  like  m.anner,:  to  undergo  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
the  pains  and  agonies  of  death,  the  neceflary  confequences^ 
of  Adam's  tranfgreffion.  But  that  we  are  thereby  be-- 
come  the  obje61:s  of  God's  wrath,  and  deferving  eterno^I 
damnation,  by  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  fin 
(which  is  the  do6lrine  of  St.  Auftin  and  his  difciples,, 
thence  named'  Supralapfarians),  has  feemed  to  many  a 
very  harfn  opinion,  and  to  refledl  on  tlie  goodnefs  and 
juilice  of  God  '*^. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  at  firft  fpontancous ;  and 
the  foil,  without  being  torn  and  tormented,  fati&fied  the 
wants  and  defires  of  man;  but,  upon  his  apoftacy  front 
God,  as  a  punifliment  for  his  fin,  God  curfed  the  ground, 
which  immediately  brought  forth  thorns  and  thiftles  :  for 
we  muft  not  fuppofe,  with  fome,  that  the  original  ferti-- 
lity  of  the  earth  contiaued  till  the  deftru£lion  brought  up- 
on it  by  the  univerfal  deluge.  The  deluge  w^as,  indeed, 
the  completion  of  the  curfe,  but  fome  confiderable  effects 
of  it  appeared  before:  otherwife,  how  could  Adam  be 
faid  to  eat  bread  in  forrow,  and  in  the  fweat  of  his  face, 
all  the  days  of  his  life  .''  As  the  earth  was  impoveriftied 
on  man's  tranfgreflion,  fo  the  air  and  other  elements  be- 
came difordered,  in  fome  meafure  unwholfome,  and 
ibmetimes  fatal.  Hence  proceeded  famines,  peftilences, 
earthquakes,  ftorms,  and  all  manner  of  natural  calamities 
which  caufed  an  innumerable  variety  of  difeafes  and  dif- 
tempers. 

^  See  Stackhoufe's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  295,  &c. 

There 
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There  was  alfo  a  confulerable  difference  between  the      ^'     ' 
condition  of  the  woman  before  the  fall,  and  that  which  Ante  Cbr. 
fhe   has  fince  been   in;    particularly,    fhe  was  then  in      4004. 
a  'ftate  of  greater  equality  with  the  man,    and  lefs  fub-  * 

je6l  to  forrow  in  the  propagation  of  pofterity  than  at  pre- 
fent. 

Wherein  the  fecundity  -and  amenity  of  the  primitive 
earth  confided,  and  by  what  means  it  became  fo  much 
altered  for  the  worfe,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fhew.  The 
change  'is,  indeed,  prefently  accounted  for,  if  we  have 
recourfe  to  the  Divine  interpofition,  and  fuppofe  that  the 
fterility  of  the  earth,  the  malignity  of  the  air,  and  the  ge- 
neral depravation  of  nature,  was  efFefted  by  God,  or  his 
fubordinate  agents.  But  to  affign  a  probable  natural  caufe 
of  fuch  effeds,  is  not  a  talk  fo  eafy  (H). 


SECT.     IV. 

'The  Chronology  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge JlatecL 

"O  EFORE  we  enter  on  the  hiflory  of  the  antediluvian 
"*^  world,  it  will  be  neceflary,  that  we  fnould  fettle  the 
'Chronology  of  this  period. 

As  Mofes  has  not  fet  down  the  particular  time  of  any 
tranfaftion  before  the  flood,  except  .only  the  years  of  the 
fathers  age,  wherein  the  feveral  defcendants  of  Adam,  in 
the  line  of  Seth,  were  begotten,  and  the  length  of  their 
feveral  lives;  all  we  can  do,  in  this  period,  is,  to  endea- 
vour to  iiT  the  years  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  thofe  pa- 
triarchs, and  the  diflance  of  .time  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge. 

This  might  be  eafily  done,  if  there  were  no  varie- 
ties in  ihe  feveral  copies  we  now  have  of  Mofes's  writings, 
-which  are,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek 
•verfion  of  the  Septuagint:  but  as  thefe  differ  very  confi- 
derably  from  one  another,  learned  men  are  much  divideid 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  chronology  of  the  lirft 
ages  of  the  world,;  fome  preferring  one  copy,  and  fome 
another. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  variations 
in  the  three  copies  in  this  period,  we  fhall,    in   the  fol- 

.(H)  Thofe  who  are  inclined     may  confult  Burnetand  Whif- 
to  amufe  themfelves  with  inge-     ton* 
nious  theories  on  this  fubjed, 

C  3  lowing 
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lowing  table,  fubjoin  the  numbers  of  each;  to  which 
we  take  the  liberty  to  add  thofe  of  Jofephus,  as  cor- 
rected by  Dr.  Welis  and  Mr.  Whifton,  the  numbers  in 
the  prefent  copies  of  that  hiftorian  being  greatly  cor- 
rupted. 


A  Table  of  the  Tears  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs. 
Their  ages  at  their  fons  birth. 


Adam, 
Seth, 
Enos, 
Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, 
Jared, 
Enoch, 
Methufelah, 
Lamech, 
Noah  was  aged  7 
at  the  Flood,  j 


Heb. 
130 

105 

70 

^5 
162 

65 

187 

182 

600 


Sam. 

130 

105 

90 

70 

62 

65 
67 

53 

600 


Sept. 

230 

205 

190 

170 

165 

162 

16; 

167 
188 


Jof. 

130 

105 

90 

70 

62 

65 
187 

182 


Years  they  liv- 
ed after  the 
fons  birth. 


600  600 


Heb. 

800 
807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
300 
782 

395 


Sam.  Sept.  Heb 


Length  of  their 
lives. 


800  700 
807  707 
815  715 
840  740 1910 
830  73c  895 
785  800  962 


930 
912 

905 


300  200 
653  802 


600  565(777 


3^5 
969 


Sam.  Sept. 

930  93^ 
912  912 
905  905 
910  910 
895  895 
847  962 

3^5  3^5 
720  969 

<^53  753 


To  the  Flood,  1656  1307  2262  1556 

To  this  table  it  will  be  necefTary,  in  order  to  explain  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  variations,  to  add  feparate  chronological  tables, 
fhewing  in  what  year  of  his  contemporaries  the  birth  and  death  of 
each  patriarch  happened,  according  to  the  computation  of  each  of 
the  faid  three  copies. 


A  Chrar 
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.^  Chronological  Table    of  the  l^ears  of  the   Patriarchs^ 
according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Hebrew. 


Year 
the  wo 

en 

&3 

Hi 

_,      W3 

0 

•-t 

en 

.0 

CO 

0 

0 
»5^ 

Hi 

Adam  created, 
Seth  born, 

I 

ft- 

0 
en 

n 

3' 

en 

0 

p 
en 

en 

< 

0 

Enos  born, 

235 

105 

-• 

0 

g 

CO 

Cainan  born, 

325 

^9S 

90 

0^ 

• 

-1 

W 

0 

Mahahleel  borij, 

395 

265 

160 

70 

0 

Ir^ 

Jared  born. 

460 

330 

225 

135 

6s 

p- 

3 

Hi 

Enoch  born, 

622 

492 

3B7 

297 

227 

162 

p- 

n 
0 

Metbufelah  bom> 

687 

557 

45'-^ 

362 

292 

227 

6s 

p- 

7^ 
in 

Lamech  born. 

874 

744 

<^39 

549 

479 

414 

252 

187 

0 

Adam  dies, 

930 

800 

695  .605 

535 

470 

308 

243 

5^ 

0 

Enoch  tranflated. 

987 

857 

752 

662 

592 

527 

3^5 

300 

"3 

8eth  dies. 

1042 

912 

807 

717 

647 

582 

355 

168 

Noah  born. 

1.056 

821 

731 

661 

596 

3^9 

182 

Enos  dies, 

1-140 

905 

817 

745 

680 

453 

266 

84 

Cainan  dies, 

^235 

9^0 

840 

775 

548  361 

179 

Mahalaleel  dies, 

1290 

«95  830 

603 

416 

234 

Jared  dies, 

1422 

,962 

735 

548  366 

Japhet  born. 

1556 

^6g 

682 

500 

.  Shem  born. 

1558 

871 

684 

502 

Lamech  dies, 

1651 

964 

777 

595 

;Methufelah  dies. 

1656 

The 

Flood,    - 

'  - 

9^9 

6qo 

C  -4  A  Chro- 
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A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Years  of  the  PatriarchSy  ac* 
cording  to  the  Computation  of  the  Septuagint, 

^^     *^  ^ 

V                                        ^      W              ^3              ^  A.              *" 

o  ^       ""       £J  2       S5  . 

•— '                       *-'               ^  rn                ^ 

P-  o         "-n       ^  <»        O 

^      5  ^      S  K! 

Adam  created,              i      p"      3  P      g-  Jv 

Sethborn,                  230              P  3*      |.  |       ^^      h^ 

Enosborn,                 435  205  ?       ?r  o^      S       2 

Cainan  born,              625   395    190  p^  t-n      ^       *^ 

Mahalaleel  born,       795  565  360  170  S       ^      ^      w^ 

Adam  dies,                930  700  495  305   ^35  ?-      g^      SI      ^ 

Jaredborn,                960  730  525  335   165  o       g^      g 

Enoch  born,            11 22  892  687  497  327  162      ?^      £»      °       ^ 

Seth  dies,                 5142  912  707  517  347  182              £      p      J^ 

Methufelahborn,    1387           852  661  4^2  327   165      p-      g       ^ 

Enos  dies,                134°           905  715  545  380  218              <t>       © 

Lamech  born,         1474  849  679  514  352   187      p^      5 

Enoch  tranflated,    1487  862  692  527  365   200               o 

Cainan  dies,            ^535  9^0  74^  575           248     61      st« 

Noah  born,              1662  867  702           375   188 

Mahalaleel  dies,      1690  895  730           403  216     28 

Jared  dies,               1922   ,  962  635  448  260 

Japhetborn,            2162  •     875  688  500 

Shem  born,              2164  877  690  502 

Lamech  dies,          2227  94^  753  5^5 

Methufelah  dies,    2256  696  594 

The  Flood,             2262  600 


ji  Chr$' 
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A  Chro'/wlogkal  Table  of  the  Tears  of  the  Patriarchs,  according 
to  the  Computation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^ 


Years 
the  woi 

V) 

-1 

n 

Adam  created, 
Seth  born, 

n!  0 
•    •-»% 

I 
130 

0 

CO 

n> 

1-^ ' 

•-n 
W 
0 

a> 

• 

•1 

CO 

0 

n 

5* 

0 

>— « 

Hi 

(T> 

•n 
CO 

6 

CO 

;^ 
CO 

0 

Enos  born, 

235 

105 

0 

2 

-t 

"        H* 

2.     <^ 

Cainan  born, 

325 

^9S 

90 

• 

W 

Mahalaleel  born. 

395 

265 

160 

70 

a- 

• 

3 
0 

Jared  born, 

460 

330 

225 

135 

6s 

• 

;  of  No; 
^amech. 

Enoch  born. 

522 

392 

287 

197 

127 

62 

• 

Methufelah  born. 

587  457  352 

262 

192 

127 

6s 

Lamech  born. 

.<554 

524  419 

329 

259 

194 

132 

67 

Noah  born, 

707 

577  472 

382 

312 

247 

■8s 

120 

53 

Enoch  tranflated. 

887 

757 

652 

562 

497 

427 

36s 

300 

233  »8o 

Adam  dies. 

930 

800 

695 

605 

535 

470 

3^3 

276    Q2^ 

Seth  dies. 

1042  912 

807 

7,7 

647 

582 

462  388  335 

Enos  dies. 

1 140 

905 

815 

745 

680 

553 

486  433 

Japhet  born. 

J  207 

882 

812 

747 

620 

553  500 

Shem  born, 

1209 

884 

814 

749 

622 

555  50^ 

Cainan  dies. 

1235 

910 

840 

775 

648 

581  528 

Mahalaleel  dies, 

1290 

895  830 

703 

636  583 

Jared,    Methu-  1 

felah,  and  La-  ?• 

1307 

The  Flood, 

847 

720 

653  600 

mech,  die,       i 

To  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  tables,  others 
might  be  added,  by  admitting  the  various  readings  of  fome 
numbers  in  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint:  for  as  to  the 
Hebrew  copies,  there  is  here  a  conftant  agreement  among 
them  (I). 

The  manufcript  from  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  publiihed  (K),    agrees  exa£lly   with   the  Samaritan 


(I)  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Hebrew  numbers  were  exactly 
the  fame  when  the  two  Tal- 
muds  were  compofed ;  and  that 
the  Chaldee  paraphrale  of  On- 
kelos,  which  is  allowed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  time  of 


our  Saviour,  does  alfo  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  chronology.  * 
(K)  This  MS.  was  written 
A.  D.  1404.  Vid.  Joan.  Ma- 
rin, in  prcef.  ed.  Septuag.  Gr, 
Lat.  Farif.  161 8. 

numbers 


4004. 
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A.M.  numbers  given  by  Eufebius^  But  St.  Jerom'tells  us*?, 
^  ''  ,  that,  ill  his  time,  there  were  fome  Samaritan  copies  which 
make  Methufelah  187  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Lamecb, 
and  Lamech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  jufl  as  the  He- 
brew does.  Now  if  thcfe  numbers  be  approved  as  the 
true  original  numbers,  the  interval  from  the  creation  to 
:the  flood  will  be  1556  years  (L);  differing  from  the  He- 
brew computation  but  100  years  in  the  age  of  Jared  at 
the  birth  of  Enoch  :  and  if  this  laft  be  allowed  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  tranfcriber,  by  his  dropping  a  number,  and 
Ti^riting  62  inftead  of  1 62,  as  has  been  fufpe£led,  the  Sa- 
maritan will  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  the  Hebrew,  and. 
all  difFerencc  between  them  vaniih  (M). 

Scaliger,  on  the  authority  of  an  aid  Samaritan  chroni- 
-cle,  having  at  the  end  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  patri- 
archs to  the  time  of  Mofes,  would  corre£l:  two  of  the  Sa- 
anaritan  numbers  in  Eufebius ;  viz.  inftead  of  6^,  the  age 
■of  Mahalaleel  when  he  begat  Jared,  he  thinks  it  fhould 
be  75  ;  and  inftead  of  67,  the  age  of  Methyfelah  when 
lie  begat  Lamech,  he  would  have  it  77  ".  By  which  al- 
terations he  reckons  20  years  more  to  the  flood  than  Eufe- 
bius and  the  manufcript;  that  is,  1327  (N).  But  as  he 
acknowleges  the  table,  .whereon  he  grounds  thefe  cor- 
redlions,  contains  fome  great  abfurdities,  it  feems  unrea- 
fonable  to  oppofe  it  to  the  joint  authority  of  Eufebius  and 
the  Samaritan  manufcript. 

As  to  th€  Septuagint,  in  the  common  editions  of  that 
Verfion,  the  age  of  Methufelah  at  the  birth  of  Lamech  is 
167;  and  confequently  the  fum  of  this  period,  according 
to  them,  is  no  more  than  2242.  But  in  this  cafe  Methu- 
felah will  outlive  the  flood  14  years;  and  we   may  well 

I  In  Chronic.  Grace,  p.  3,4.  ^  Inquxft.  in  Genef.  "  Sca- 
liger. in  GrsEC.  Eufeb.».p.  403. 

(L^  Mr.  Whiilon,  allowing  numhers  to  be  brought  down 

of  thele  two  corretStlons,  which  no  lower  thxn   to  the  birth   of 

arc  fupported  by  the  attciia-  Noah,  computes  1947  years  to 

tlon  of  Jofephus,  follows  this  the   flood,    according   to  that 

computation  in  his  chronologi-  chronology  ;  wherein  he  is  a- 

cal  table.  gain  miilaken  20  years,  in  the 

(M)  This  IS  the  hypothefis  addingof  the  600  years  of  No- 

of  father  Tournenirae,  who,  in  ah's  life  to  the  former  number, 

his  Samaritan  chronology,  rec-  And'he,  at  the  fame  time,  quar- 

kons  1 656  years  to  the  deluge,  rels  with  Syncellus  for  not  com- 

(N)  It  is  remarkable,  that  mittin^  the  fame  fault, 
Scaliger,  taking  the  Samaritan 

wonder. 
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wonder,   with  Eufebius,  where  he   was  preferved.     To      A.M. 
obviate  this  objeftion,  we  are  told,  that,  in  feme  copies,  AnteChr 
Methufclah  is  faid  to  have  lived  but  782  (not  802)  years      4004. 
after  the  birth  of  Lamech,  and  no  more  than  949  in  all.  '    ■■ 

But  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  entirely  takes  away  the 
difficulty,  by  giving  the  fame  number  in  this  place  with 
the  Hebrew. 

Pezron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  of  Lamech  at  the 
birth  of  Noah  fhould  be  but  1 82,  as  it  i.j  both  in  the  He- 
brew and  in  Jofephus,  fuppofing,  with  St.  Auflin°,  that 
the  prefent  number  is  the  error  of  the  fcribe,  who  firit 
copied  the  original  Septuagint  manufcript  in  Ptolemy's 
library.  So  that  he  computes  2256  years  to  the  flood. 
And,  if  this  correction  be  admitted,  and  one  more  men- 
tioned alfo  by  St.  Auflin,  viz.  that  Lamech  lived  595 
years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  not  565,  as  in  the  pre- 
fent copies,  there  will  then  remain  no  other  difference  be- 
tween the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  than  600  years 
added  to  the  ages  of  the  fix  patriarchs  when  they  begat 
their  fons  p,  and  Methufelah  will,  conformably  to  the  He- 
brew and  Samaritan,  die  in  the  year  of  the  flood. 

As  we  have  chofen  to  follow,  in  this  edition,  the  chro- 
nology of  the  learned  Uflier,  groumled  on  the  Hebrew 
whole  numbers,  after  the  flood,  we  have  done  the  fame  in 
our  calculations  in  this  period  ;  which  may,  with  very 
little  trouble,  be  reduced  to  the  chronology  of  the  Sama- 
ritan or  Septuagint,  by  thofe  who  prefer  the  accounts  of 
thofe  copies. 

S  E   C  T.     V. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs* 

VI7"HERE  Adam  dwelt  after  his  expulfion  from  Para- 
^^  dife  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  likely  he  did  not  remove 
far  off.  He  now  confummated  his  marriage  with  Eve, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Mofes  feem  to  imply,  he  had  not 
.done  before  the  fall  *5.  The  eldell  fon  of  adam,  named 
Cain,  was  born  probably  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  world ; 
and  his   fecond,  Abel,  the  year  following  (O).     When 

they 

0  Anguftin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  p  Vid.' Pezron.  I'Antl- 

jjuite  de  Terns  retablie,  p.  57,  &  Capelli  Chron.  Sacr.  q  Genef. 
111.  24.  iv.  1, 

(O)  The  name  Cain  fignl-  being  derived  (though  not  very 
f  es  an  (ic(iiiiJition^  or  fojjejfiony     regularly)  from  the  verb  kajia^ 

to  i 


:2^8 

A.M. 

129. 

AnteChr. 

3875. 


Cain  and 
Abel,  thrir 
fairings. 
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they  were  grown  up,  they  betook  themfelves  to  diftin^l 
employments  \  the  former  to  hufbandry,  and  the  latter  to 
the  keeping  of  flieep.  Their  inward  difpofiticns  were 
ftill  more  diiTcrent,  Cain  being  wicked  and  avaritious, 
but  Abel  juft  and  virtuous  ^ 

Jn  procefs  of  time  the  two  brothers  brought  their  ref- 
peflive  offerings  to  God.  Cain  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
and  Abel  of  the  firfllings  of  his  flock;  but  they  met  with 
very  different  fuccefs :  for  God  accepted  the  offering  of 
Abel,  but  Cain's  he  did  not  accept  (P).  At  this  prefe- 
rence, Cain  was  fo  enraged,  and  tranfported  with  envy 
againft  his  brother,  that  he  could  not  help  fliewrng  it  by 
his  countenance.  God,  however,  condefcended  to  ex- 
poftulate  the  matter  with  him,  and  allvcd  him  what  rea- 
fon  he  had  to  be  angry ;  fince,  if  he  did  well,  h"e  fhould. 
be  accepted ;  and  he  could  blame  none  but  himfelf  for 
■what  was'the  confequence  of  his  own  ill  behaviour:  in 
particular,  he  obferved,  that  he  could  not  juftly  be  angry 
with  Abel,  who  had  no  defign  to  fupplant  him;  but 
would  always  pay  him  the  refpe61;  due  to  an  elder  bro- 
ther. This  admonition  had  fo  little  effe61:  on  Cain,  that, 
with  the  firft  convenient  opportunity,  when  they  were 
.together  in  the  field,  he  rofe  up  againfl  Abel  his  brother, 

and 

f  Jofephus  Ant.  lib.  i.  cap.  a. 


it>  acquire,  Abel,  or  rather  He- 
bel,  lignifies  vanity^  atid  not 
inournlng^  as  Jofephus  -and  Eu- 
febius  fuppofe. 

(P)  Though  the  difference 
put  by  God  between  the  two 
offerings  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  vvickednefs  and 
ill  dlfpoiition  of  Cain,  and  the 
right^oufners  and  faith  of  A- 
bel ;  yet  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  Cain's  ill  fuccefs  was  ow- 
ing to  fome  defect' in  his  offer- 
ing, or  his  prefenting  the  woril: 
part  of  it  to  God,  and  referv- 
ing  the  befl  to  himfelf.  The 
reafon  given  by  Jofephus  is 
very  frivolous :  he  fays,  that 
God  was  more  delighted  with 
Abel's  offering:,  as  being:  the 
fpontaneous  prodiu'^ion  ot  na- 
ture ;     and     difplcafcd     with 


Cain's,  becaufeit  was  forced 
by  the  art  and  induflry  of  a  co~ 
vetous  man. 

In  what  vifible  manner  God 
declared  his  acceptance  of  A- 
bel's  offering,  is  not^xpreffed 
by  Mofes.  The  common  o- 
pinion  is,  that  fire  from  hea- 
ven defcended  on  the  facrlfice, 
and  confumed  it,  but  did  not 
touch  Caul's.  This  is  fup.- 
ported  by  the  verfion  of  The^- 
dotion,  who  tranflates  the 
word,  which  we  render  had 
rcfpe^  unto^  into  tviTrv^ia-e  ,  he 
fet  on  fire  ;  the  ufual  fign 
whereby  God  has  been  pleafed 
to  teflify  his  approbation  in-o- 
ther  inflances.  The  Moham- 
medans likewife  afiirm  the  fame 
thing.  And  the  Heathens  them- 
felves boiilled  of  the  like  extra- 
ordinary 
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an-d  flew  him  (  Q^),  and  .buried  his  body  in  hopes  of  con- 
cealing the  murder  ^ 

After  the  commifiion  of  this  horrid  fa£t,  Cain  being 
<5ueftioned  by  God  about  his  brother,  returned  an  evafive 
anfvver,  that  he  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him, 
churHihJy  alking.  If  he  was  his  brother's  keeper?  But 
"God  foon  convinced  him,  that  what  he  had  done  was 
not  hid  from  him  ;  and,  as  a  puniiliment,  condemned 
him  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  and  to 
till  an  ungrateful  foil,  which  iliould  not  reward  his  la- 
bour with  the  plenty  and  increafe  he  had  before  expe- 
rienced. This  fentence,  though  it  fell  fliort  of  the 
lieinoufnefs  of  his  guilt,  was  yet  thought  too  fevere  by 
Cain,  who  complained,  that  '*  his  punifhment  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear  ;"  fince  he  was  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
prefence  of  God,  and  from  his  near  relations ;  and  that, 
beinl"  a  vagabond  and  friendlefs,  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  being   killed  by  the  next  that  fliould  meet  him(Px). 

But 
s  Genef,  iv.  9 — 15. 


ordinary  marks  cf  the  divine 
favour  in  fome  particular 
places. 

(  Q_)  The  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  this  murder  are  all 
tmceitain.  It  happened,  very 
probably,  not  long  before  the 
birth-  of  Seth,  who  was  ap- 
poinred'inileadof  Abel :  but  St. 
Aufiin  {',)  will  not  allow  Scth 
to  be  the  next  fon  which  Eve 
had  after  Abefs  death  ;  fup- 
poling  that  expreffion  to  mean 
no  mo^^e,  than  that  Seth  fuc- 
ceeded  that  righteous  perfon 
in  his  virtue  and  piety.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  Adam 
affigned  to  his  fons  their  feve- 
ral  employments  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  world  (as  Eufebius 
fays  he  did)  ;  that  Cain  and 
Abel  made  their  offerings 
A.  M.  100;  and  that,  thirty 
years  after,  Abel  was  killed. 
But  neither  reafon  nor  Scrip- 


ture lead  us  to  believe,  that 
Cain  concealed  his  refentment 
fo  many  years.  The  place 
where  Abel  was  flain,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  tradition,  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Da- 
mafcus  (2).  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  Cain  committed  thia 
murder,  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  opinions.  Eutychius 
and  the  Arabs  fay,  he  ftruck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  flone  ; 
fome  Jews  tell  us,  he  tore  him 
in  pieces  with  his  teeth  ; 
others,  that  he  killed  him  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  afs,  which 
is  the  weapon  the  painters  ge- 
nerally put  into  Cain's  hands  ; 
fome  arm  him  with  a  fork ;  St. 
Chryfollom  gives  him  a  fvvord ; 
St.  Irenieus  a  fcythe  ;  andPru- 
dcntius  a  pruning-hook. 

(R)  Thefe  words  of  Cain 
are  varioufly  interpreted.  The 
firll  fentence,  which  our  ver- 


2^ 

A.M. 

129. 

Ante  C1»3T, 

3875' 

■  ■ 

dered. 


nijhment,. 


(i)  De  Civit  Dei,  lib.  xv,  cap.  15. 
Patr.  torn  i. 


(i>VideHeidegg.Hift. 
£oa 


go. 


A.M. 

T29. 
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But  God  told  him,  that  whoever  flew  Cain,  vengeance 
fhould  be  taken  en  him  feven-fold;  and,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  fecure  him  from  that  apprehenfion,  was 
pieafed  to  give  him  a  fign  (S),  that  none  that  met  him 
iliould  take  away  his  life. 

Cain,  foon  after  this  unfortunate  affair,  having  wan- 
dered about  for  fome  time,  at  length  fettled  with  his 
wife   and  family   in  the    land    of  Nod,  where  he   built 


lion  renders,  My  punljhment  h 
greater  than  I  can  hear^  fome 
tranflate,  My  Jin  is  greater  tha7t 
can  be  forgiven ;  and  others  in- 
terrogatively, Is  my  Jin  too  great 
to  be  forff!ven  ?  which  Ull  is 
the  fenfe  followed  by  the  He- 
brew expolitors,  and  feems  to 
be  the  bell:.  The  latter  words, 
in  the  Englilh  tranflation.  And 
it  Jhall  ccme  to  pajs^  that  every 
one  that  Jindeth  me  Jhall  Jlay  mc^ 
have  alfo  been  rendered,  / 
lu//^  that  any  perfon  that  jinds 
mc  ?nay  liillme. 

That  there  were  fuch  num- 
bers of  men  in  the  world  at 
the  time  of  Abel's  murder, 
that  Cain  might  jultly  appre- 
hend fome  danger  from  them, 
will  appear  from  the  calcula- 
tions made  of  the  increafe  of 
inankind  before  the  flood. 

(S)  Many  ridiculous  con- 
jectures have  been  made  as  to 
this  imaginary  mark.  Some 
fay,  that  God  ftigmatized  Cain 
on  the  forehead  with  a  letter, 
which  was  to  ferve  him  as  a 
paffport,  being  taken  either 
from  the  name  of  Abel,  or  the 
ineifahle  name  of  God,  or 
from  the  word  retentance ;  that 
every  one  might  perceive  Cain 
had  repented.  Others  fay  this 
mark  coniilled  in  three  letters, 
which  compofed  the  name  of 


the  Jabhath ;  or  elfe  that  it 
was  the  fign  of  the  crofs. 
Others  fuppofe,  that  Abel's 
dog  was  given  him  as  a  con- 
ftant  companion,  either  to 
warn  people  not  to  attack  him, 
or  to  prevent  his  taking  any 
dangerous  road.  Others  fay, 
that  his  face  was  covered  with 
leprofy.  Others,  that  the 
mark  was  nothing  but  a  wild 
afpeft,  with  bloody  eyes,  which 
rolled  in  a  horrid  manner. 
Moil  of  the  fathers  imagined, 
that  his  body  continually 
trembled.  The  Septuagint 
verfion  favours  this  opinion  ; 
for  in  flea  d  ot  a  fugitive  a7id 
a  <7>agaho?id^  they  have  tranf- 
lated  Tivuv  y.su  T^sfj.uvy  lament" 
ing  and  trembling  ;  •  and  the 
Hebrevv  words  do  indeed  im- 
port a  reflleflhefs  and  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind,  with  which  Cain 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  af- 
flicted all  his  life.  Some  fay, 
that  wherever  he  flopped,  the 
earth  fliook  and  -  trembled 
round  about  him.  Others 
pretend,  that  God  infpired 
him  with  extraordinary  cou- 
rage, and  rendered  him  void 
ot  all  fear.  And  another  no- 
tion, as  well  founded  as  any  of 
the  former,  is,  that  a  horn 
grew  out  of  his  forehead  (3). 


(3)  Vide  Corn,  a  Laplde  in   Gen.  iv.     Sabian   Anna!,  tom.  i. 
Pi  ocop.  in  Gea,  vu    Heidegg,  Hitt,  Pair*  torn,  i. 

a  city. 
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X  city,    and    called    it    after   the    name    of   his   foil,      A.  M, 
Enochs  "9- 

Where  the  land  of  Nod  (which  word  fignifies  wander-  AnteChr*. 
in^)  was  fituate,  is  uncertain.     Mofes  places  it,  accord-  ^'    , 

ing  to  our  tranflation,  on  the  eaft  of  Eden;  and  it  has  He  goes  in-^ 
been    obferved,    that    Ptolemy   mentions   a   city   called  fo  banijh- 
Anuchtha   in    Sufiana,   or   Knuzeftan,   a  country   lying  ^^"!]  ^^'^ 
eaftward  from  Chaldsea  *.  which  fituation,  and  the  near  /L  ^  ^ 
refemblance    of    the    name     Anuchtha    to    the   oriofinal 

O 

Hanokh^  (for  tha  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  Chaldee  ter- 
termination),  induced  the  learned  Huet  to  believe  it  ta 
be  the  fame  with  that  built  by  Cain.  But  it  feems  very: 
improbable,  that  the  city  of  Enoch,  built  before  the 
flood,  fliould  either  withitand  the  deluge,  or  retain  it& 
ancient  name,  after  fo  great  an  alteration  of  the  face  of 
things.  Befides,  Sufiana  being  a  very  fertile  and  plea— 
lant  country,  it  ia  not  likely  Cain  fhould  be  banifhed 
thither,  but  rather  to  fome  barren  and  defolate  land,  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  feparated  by- 
mountains,  or  other  natural  obftru£lions,  from  the  com- 
merce of  his  relations.  For  which  reafon  Grotius  and 
Junius  are  of  opinion,  that  the  country  into  which  Cain 
retired  was  the  defart  of  Arabia ;  but  that  tying  on  the 
weft,  and  not  on  the  eaft  of  Eden,  to  remove  fo  for- 
midable an  obje(Slion,  it  is  faid,  that  the  v/ords  which  we 
tranflate  on  the  eaft  of  Eden,  fignify  no  more  than  be- 
fore^ or  over-againji  Eden,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint". 

Jofephus    fay-s,   that   the   punifhment    infli^ied  upon  Croiv^ 
Cain  was   fo  far  from  efFe61:ing  any  amendment  in  him,  more  wcB* 
that  he  grew  worfe,  and  became  a  reprobate  to  all  fenfe  ^^» 
of  goodnefs,  indulging  himfelf  in  all  manner  of  pleafures, 
though   he  wronged    his   neighbours  to  procure   them ; 
that  he    amafled   abundance   of  wealth   by   rapine    and 
violence,  encouraging  his  followers  in  luxury  and  robbery,, 
and  becoming  their  infl;ru6i:or  in  evil  courfes ;  that   he 
firft  corrupted  that  fimplicity  wherein  men  had  originally 
lived,  by  the  invention  of  meafures  and  weights,  chang- 
ing their  innocence  of  life,  which  was  happily  ignorant 
of  fuch  things,  and  their  integrity,  into  fraud  and  cun- 
ning.    The  fame  author  alfo  obferves,  that    Cain  firft: 
fet  bounds  to  fields   and  pofleflTions,   and  walled  the  city 
which   he   had   built,    obliging  his  dependents    to   live 

t  Genef.  iv.  16, 17.  «See  Wells's  Geog.  of  the  Old 

Teftameat.- 
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A.  M.      in  a  community '',  the  better,  it  is  probable,  to  fccure  tlieir 
^  'SO*,       ill-gotten  wealth. 

g  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  his  lofs  was  made  up 

'       to  his  parents  in  another  fon  they  had,  whom  Eve  named 
Sethborn.     Seth,  that  is,  appointed'^  becaufe  he  was  appointed  inftead 
of  Abel,  whom  Cain  flew. 

As  the  whole  progeny  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  have  any 
mention  in  Scripture,  were  the  defcendants  of  Cain  and 
Seth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following  genealogical 
table  of  the  antediluvians. 


Afiarn 

Eve 

Cain 


J     Enoch    I 


Abel 


Seth 


Enos 


Irad 


Mehujael 


Cainan 


Mahalalee': 


Methufael 


Jared 


Adah 

Lamech                     Zillah 

Enoch 


J-.bal 


Jubal 


Tubal 
Cain 


Naainah 


Methufeial 


Lamech 


Noah 


Japhetj 


Shem 


H 


am  I 


Jofeph,  Ant.  lib,  I,  cap,  Z'    Sec  Bayle's  Dift.  Hift,  art.  Cain,  rem.  D. 


The 
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The  facred  hiftorlan,  confining  himfelf  chiefly  to  the      A.  M. 
line  of  Seth,  from  whence  Noah   was   defcentled,   has        *3o- 
acquainted  us  with  very  few  particulars  relating  to  that  -^"^^Chr. 
of  Cain  :  nor  can  we  thus  form  any  conjectures  how  long      ^  ^^' 
he  or  any  of  his  defcen dents   lived.     All  we   know    is,  Ofthelim 
that  Lamech,    the   fifth  in   defcent  from  him,  married  oJCain» 
two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah  y,  the   firft  known  inftance 
of  polygamy  ;  that  by  the  former  he  had  two  fons,  Jabal 
who  was  the  firft  that  dwelt  in  tents,  and  fed  cattle  (T) ; 
and  Jubal,  the   inventor  of  mufic ;  and  by   the  other,  a 
fon  named  Tubal-Cain,  who  found  out  the  art  of  forging 
and  working  metals  (U).     Zillah  likewife  brought  him    a 
daughter    named   Naamah    fuppofed  *  to   have  invented 
fpinning    and  weaving  (X):    and   we    are    told   that,  on 
fome  occafion  or  other,  Lamech    made  a   fpeech  to   his 
•wives  *,  the  explication  of  which  has  greatly  puzzled  the 
interpreters  (Yj, 

However, 

1  Genef,  iv.  19.  «  R.  Lipoman,  in  Catena,  &  Genebrard.  in 

Chron.  Vid.  Voliium  de  Idolol.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.      »  Qenef.  iv.  23,  24. 


(T)  This  feems  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  R.  Sol.  Yarhi  ex- 
plains the  paflage,  of  feeding 
cattle  in  the  defert,  and  re- 
moving with  their  tents  and 
herds  from  place  to  place,  as 
they  found  paflure,  which  is 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Arabs, 
thence  called  Scenitae  :  for  o- 
thers,  and  in  particular  Abel, 
followed  a  palloral  life  before 
Jabal. 

(U^  Jofephus  commends 
Tubal-Cain  (whom  he  calls 
Thobel)  for  his  great  flrength 
and  fkill  in  war ;  to  the  per- 
fecSling  of  which  art  he  pro- 
bably contributed  by  the  in- 
vention of  arms. 

(X)  Some  imagine  Naamah 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Noah, 
others  of  Ham  ;  and  that  ftie 
being  faved  from  the  deftruc- 
tionof  the  deluge  was  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Mofes.  Her 
name  fignifies  delightful  or 
heautiful'i    and  her  perfon   is 

Vol.  I. 


faid  to  have  been  fo  charming, 
that  Aza  and  Azael,  two  an- 
gels, fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
begat  on  her  daemons  called 
Gedim. 

Jofephus  makes  the  whole 
number  of  Lam.ech's  iflue,  by 
his  two  wives,  to  be  feventy- 
feven. 

(Y)  His  words,  according 
to  our  tranflation,  are  : 
**  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of 
Lamech  ;  hearken  unto  my 
fpeech  :  for  I  have  flain  a  man 
to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt ;  if  Cain  fliall 
be  avenged  fevenfold,  truly 
Lamech   feventy   and    feven- 

•  fold."  Almoftto  the  famepur- 
pofearethe  Septuagint,  Vul- 
gate, and  Syriac  verfions.  It 
is  thought  Lamech  fpoke  them 
on  occafion  of  fome  terror  or 
apprehenfion  his  family  was 
in,  left  Abel's  murder  fiiould 
be  avenged  on  them  ;  which 
fear  he  Ihews  to  be  ground- 

D  lefs, 
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A.  M.  However,  we  are  affured  by  the  hiftorlans,  and  it  is 

^55;       highly  probable,  that  the  pofterity  of  Cain  was  enormoufly 

"  "V    ^^"  wicked,  exceeding  their  father,  if  poffible,  in  all  manner 

.^.^ of  villainies  j  every  fucceeding  generation  growing  worfe 

than  the  former,  and  becoming  wholly  addifted  to  rapine 
and  brutifli  lulls.  This  reprobate  race  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  meant  by  Mofes  under  the  defignation  of  men,, 
and  the  daughters  of  men,  as  the  other  family  of  Scth  is- 
by  ^hat  of  the  fons  of  God  *. 

Efios  born,  ^eth  had  this  year  a  fon  named  Enos  ;  about  ■whicli: 
time  it  is  thought  his  defcendents,  Mdio  were  as  eminent, 
for  piety  and  virtue,,  as  thofe  of  Cain  were  for  the  re- 
verfe,  received  the  appellation  we  have  juft  mentioned  ;. 
for  it  is  conceived  that  thofe  M^ords,  which  in  our  tranlla- 
tion  are  rendered,  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,'*  properly  fignify,  "  Then  men  began 
to  be  called  by  or  alter  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  that  is, 
the  fons  of  God.  But  fome  take  the  words,  according  to- 
the  former verfion';^  t9  mean,  tken'the  public  worfliip,  of 
God  was  firft  fet  up  y  snd  proper  ceremonies,  and  ftated 
times,  Xvere  appointed  for  thatfervice  '^ ;  and  others,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews,  fuppofe  they  intimate,  that  idolatry, 
or  the  deifying  of  men,  had  its  rife  about  this  time, 
either  adhering  to  the  latter  verfion,  or  tranllating  the 
paflage  thus ;  **  Then  men  prophaned  in  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord*'  (Z)  " 

Of 

a  VideHeidegg.  ubi  fupra,  p,  i36v  b  Perrer.  Drufius,  Mer- 

ceius,  &c.     Vide  Sitnfon  Chron.  coll.  56.  c  Vide  Selden.  De 

Djis  Syris,  Proleg.  cap.  iii. 

lefs,  becaufe  he  had  done  no-  God  began    then   to  be   ne- 

thing  to  deferve  any  ill   treat-  glefted, 
ment.       This     interpretation         Some  of  the  Jews  (particu- 

feems  the  moft  reafonable,  but  larly  Maimonides)  have  gone 

cannot  be  depended   on  ;  the  fo  far  as  to  charge  Enos  him- 

fpeech   being    introduced   by  felf  with  being  the  author  of 

Mofes     very    abruptly,     and  idolatry,  and  inventing  images,, 

'without  any   conne6Hon  with  by     whofe      mediation     men 

what  precedes  or  follows  it.  might    addrefs   themfelves    to 

(Z)    The  interpretation   of  God  (4). 
Onkelos  is,  *'  Then  men  left         But  the  introduction  of  the 

off  calling  upon  the  name  of  Idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  hea- 

the  Lord  j"  as  if  the  worfhip  of  venly  bodies  and  angels  is,  by 

(4)  Vide  Hottinger,   Smegma   Orient,  p.  230.    Heidegg.   ubl 
fupr.  p.  148, 

the 
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Of  the  three  next  defcendents  of  Seth,  Cainan,  Maha-     A.  M 
laleel,  and  Jared,  and  of  Methufelah    and  Lamech,  the        *35;* 
grandfather  and  father  of  Noah,  Mofes  has   recorded  no      '^  ^ 
more  than  their  feveral  ages.     The  oriental  authors  com-  - 
mend  them,  as  they  do  Seth  and   Enos,  for  their  piety, 
and  the  falutary  injunctions  they  left  behind  them,  for- 
bidding their  children   all   intercourfe  with  the    race    of 
curfed  Cain''. 

Enoch,  the  fon  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Methufelah,  ^„oM 
was  a  perfon  of  mofl  extraordinary  piety,  *'  Walking  with  tranjlated. 
God,"  as  the  Scripture  expreffes  it,  for  at  leaft  the   laft 
three  hundred  years  of  his  life:  as   a  reward  for  which 
exemplary  behaviour  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  he  was  taken 
up  by  God  into  heaven,  without  tafting  death  ^  (A). 

That 


«J  Vide  Eutych.  p.  lo,  &c.  Elmacin. 


*  Genef.  v.  as,  &  24, 


the  Sablans,  the  profefTors  of 
it,  referred  to  Seth  himfclf. 
They  give  him  alfo  a  fon  call- 
ed Sabi,  from  whom  the  fe6t 
feems  to  have  taken  its  name, 
unlefs  it  be  rather  derived 
from  Saba,  or  the  hoU:  of 
heaven,,- the  objefts  of  their 
worfhip.  They  call  the  book, 
which  contains  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  religion  and 
morality,  the  Book  of  Seth ; 
and  reckon  the  patriarch  E- 
noch  alio  among  the  propaga- 
tors of  Sabiifm. 

(A)  Mofes  exprefles  it  thus : 
*'  And  Enoch  walked  with 
God,  and  he  was  not :  for 
God  took  him,"  Which  paf- 
fage  the  writer  of  the  Epiille 
to  the  Hebrews  paraphrafes  in 
this  manner :  "  By  faith  E- 
noch  was  tranflated,  that  he 
fliould  not  fee  death,  and  was 
not  found,  becaufe  God  had 
tranflated  him  ;  for  before  this 
tranflation  he  had  this  telVi- 
mony,  that  he  pleafed  God." 
By  which  words  it  feems  plain, 
that  Enoch  did  not  die,  but 
fuffered  only  fuch  a  change  as 


was  necefliuy  to  fit  him  for 
the  place  whither  he  was  go- 
ing. Yet  feveral  of  the  Jews 
believe  he  adluallydled. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  fup- 
pofe   Enoch  to  be  the   fame 
with  the  firft  Egyptian  Hermes, 
who  dwelt   at  Sais ;    that    he 
firft  difcourfed  on  fuperior  fub- 
flances,  and  foretold  the   de- 
luge :  and   that   he  built  the 
pyramids,    engraving   thereon 
the  figures  of  artificial   inftru- 
m.ents,    and   the  elements   of 
the   fciences ;  fearing  leil:  the 
memory  of  them  fliould  perlfh 
in    that    general  deftruftion. 
Eupolemus  alfo  attributes  the 
invention  of  aftronomy  to  E- 
noch,  and  fays  he  was  the  fame 
with     Atlas,     to    whom     the 
Greeks  afcribethe  fame  thing. 
Origen  mentions  a  book  attri- 
buted to  Enoch,  different  from 
his   prophecy,    containing   fe- 
crets  concerning  the  names  of 
the  parts  of  heaven,  and  of  all 
the   fiars     and    conftellations, 
which  is  faid  to   be  extant  a- 
mong  the  Ethiopians,  in  their 
tongue.     The  learned  Mr.  du 
D  2  Peirefc 
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A.M.  That  Enoch  was  a  prophet,  and  that  fome  prophecy  of 

^35-  his  was  preferved,  either  in  writing,  or  by  tradition,  eveiif 
Ante  Cnr.  ^^  ^^j.  g-^viour's  time,  appears  from  the  paflage  quoted 
^'  thence  by  St.  Jude  ^  However,  the  piece  under  the 
title  of  The  Scripture  or  Prophecy  of  Enoch,  of  which 
we  have  fome  fragments  extant  (B),  is  allowed  to  be 
a  manifeft  forgery  ;  though  feveral  of  the  fathers  had 
a  better  opinion  of  it  than  it  deferves.  Many  paffages 
are  quoted  thence  in  that  very  ancient  writing,  the 
Teftament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  i  and  it  is  alfo  cited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  St.  Auflin  makes  mention  of 
the  Scripture  of  Enoch,  but  denies  it  to  be  genuine.  And 
when  Celfus  objected  its  authority  to  Origen,  he  repliedy 
that  the  books  attributed  to  Enoch  were  not  looked  upon! 
by  the  •  church  as  divine  writings.  That  there  was  a 
book  under  the  name  of  Enoch,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  appears  from  its  being  referred  to  in  their  ancient 
book  Zoliar. 
A.M.  Adam,  having  feen  a  numerous  pofterity   iffiie  from- 

930-  his  own  loins  (C),  after  a  life  of  nine  hundred  and 
Ante  Chr.  t|-,|^(.y  years,  paid  that  natural  debt  to  which  he  had,  by 
■  his  difobedience,  fubjefted  himfelf  and  them.     That  he 

repented  of  his  fin,  and   made    his   peace    with  God,  is. 
very  realonable   to  believe,    notwithftanding   the  uncha- 
ritable opinions  of  fome  to  the  contrary  (D), 
ConjeBures       Where  he  was  buried  cannot  be  collected  from  Scrlp- 
concerning    j-^j-e.     St.  Jerom  s  feems  to  approve  of  the  opinion   of 
his  burial    ^hofe  who  imagine  he  was  buried  at  Elebron  (Ej,  in   the 

cave 
f  Jude  V.  14, 15.  s  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxvii. 

Peirefc  ufcd  his  utmoft  endea-  Cain,    and   the   other  Azura, 

vours  to  get  it  from  thence,  who  was  the  wife  of  Seth. 
but  to  no  purpofe.  (-1^)  A  certain  heretical  fe6l, 

(B)  Thefe  fragments  were  named  Tatianites,  affirmed,  he 
firft  publifhed  by  Jofeph  Sea-  was  damned, 

liger,    in   his    notes    on    the  (E)    This  is  offered  to   be 

Greek  Chronicon  of  Eufeblus ;  proved  by  this  paflage  of  Scrip- 

and  afterwards  more  corrc(5tly,  ture,  according  to  the  Vulgate 

by   J.  Goar,  in  his  edition  of  tranfiation,  "  Nomen  Hebron 

the  Chronography  of  George  ante  vocabatur  Cariath-arbe  : 

Syncellus.  Adam  maximus  ibi  inter  Ena- 

(C)  Befides  Adam's  three  cemfitus  eil."  But  the  name 
fons  named  by  Mofes,  and  the  Adam  is  unwarrantably  in- 
fuppofed  twin  fillers  of  Cain  ferted  in  the  text ;  the  He- 
and  Abel,  we  are  told  he  had  brew  plainly  fignifying  (as  the 
two  daughters,  one  named  other  veriions  render  it),  that 
Afuam,  or  Saue,  who  married  Hebron   was   formerly    called 

Kerjath 
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cave  of  Maclipelab,  or  the  double  cave,  which  Abra- 
ham, many  ages  after,  bought  for  a  burying-place  for 
•himfelf  and  family.  The  oriental  Chriftians  fay,  that 
when  Adam  faw  death  approaching,  he  called  Seth,  Enos, 
Cainan,  and  Mahalaleel,  to  him ;  and  ordered  them  to 
embalm  his  body  with  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  and  cafFia, 
^nd  depofit  it  in  a  certain  cave  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which  he  had  chofen  for  the  repofitory  of  his  remains, 
thence  named  the  cave  of  Al-Konuz  (F).  The  primitive 
fathers  generally  believe  that  he  died  in  the  place  where 
Jerufalem  was  afterwards  built ;  and  that  he  was  interred 
on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  fpot  whereon  Chrifl  was 
crucified  (G),  which  opinion  opened  a  large  field  for 
•rhetorical  flourifties  and  allufions. 

The 
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Kerjafh-Arba,  or  the  city  of 
Arba,  who  had  been  a  great 
Tnan  among  the  Anakims. 
There  is,  however,  another 
origin  of  that  ancient  name  of 
Hebron  given  by  feme  writers, 
who,  taking  the  word  Arba, 
which  alfo  fignifies  four,  in 
^that  fenfe,  and  not  for  a 
proper  name,  fay,  that  city 
was  fo  called  hecaufe  four  cou- 
ple were  there  buried,  viz.  A- 
dam  and  Eve,  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Ifaac  and  Rebecca,  and 
Jacob  and  Leah  (5'). 

(F)  From  the  Arabic  ^ana- 
zay  to  lay  up  pri'vately,  as 
treafure,  &c.  Some  Jews  fay, 
that  this  precaution  was  order- 
ed by  Adam  to  be  taken,  left 
his  pofterity  fiiould  make  his 
relics  an  obje£t  of  idolatry. 

The  eailern  Chriftians  add 
-that  he  farther  direded  his  fa- 
mily, that,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paradife,  they  fhould 
take  his  body  with  them,  and 
place  it  ,iii  the  midft  of  the 
earth :  becaufe  thence  fliould 
come  his  falvation,  and  that  of 


all  his  pofterity.  Which  order, 
it  is  faid,  was  repeated  by  La- 
mech  to  his  fon  Noah,  with  this 
addition , that  he  ftiould  take  wi  th 
the  body,  gold,  frankincenfe, 
and  myrrh,  as  offerings,  and 
appoint  one  of  his  fons  to  at- 
tend the  corpfe  to  and  at  the 
new  fepulchre,  who  was  to  be 
a  religious  .perfon,  and  un- 
married ;  was  to  Hied  no  blood, 
iior  offer  any  facrilices  but 
bread  and  wine  only  ;  was  to 
be  clothed  in  Ikins,  and 
Should  neither  cut  his  hair  nor 
pare  his  nails,  and  was  to  be 
called  the  Prieft  of  God; 
meaning  thereby  Melchize- 
dek.  And  this  Noah  and 
Melchizedek  are  faid  to  have 
performed. 

(G)  This  opinion  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  preceding, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  body  was  re- 
moved to  Golgotha  after  the 
flood,  in  purfuance  of  the 
above  mentioned  orders.  Ja- 
cobus Edeffenus  fays,  that 
Noah  carried  the  bones  of  A- 
dam  with  him  into  the  ark ; 
and,  when  he  came  out  of  it, 


1(5)  Vide  R.  Eliezer  Perke,  cap.  20.    Heidegg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  106, 
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A.  M.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  living 

950         (H),  is  not  intimated  in    Scripture;  but  there   are   fome 

Ante  Chr.  ^^j^^  venture  to  tell  us,  that  fhe  outlived  her  hufband  ten 

3074. 
l__ years. 

Obiniojis  of  After  the  death  of  Adam,  as  the  eaftern  writers  fay, 
the  Eafiern  Seth,  with  his  family,  feparated  themfelves  from  the  pro- 
lAinters  fligate  race  of  Cain,  and  removed  to  the  mountain  where 
concerning  ^^2ixn  was  buried,  which  they  chofe  for  their  habitation  \ 
Cain  and  his  family  remaining  below,  in  the  valley  where 
Abel  was  flain.  But  how  this  near  neighbourhood  is  con- 
fident with  Scripture,  which  plainly  intimates  Cain's 
banilliment  into  a  country  at  fome  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  refidence  of  Adam,  and  his  pofterity  by  Seth, 
v/e  cannot  conceive  ;  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  fuppofed,  that 
Cain,  or  his  defcendents,  left  their  own  fettlements  to 
difpcfff^fs  Seth  and  his  offspring ;  or  elfe,  that  the  pof- 
terity of  both  were,  by  this  time,  fo  greatly  increafed, 
that,  after  gradually  extending  their  borders  on  both  fides, 
they  at  length  met,  and  ftreightened  each  other.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  eaftern  tradition  is,  that  the  progeny 
of  Seth  lived  in  the  faid  mountain  in  great  fanclity  and 
purity  of  manners.  Their  conflant  employment  was, 
praifing  God,  from  which  they  had  few  or  no  avocations; 
for  their  only  food  was  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  grew 
-on  the  mountains;  fo  that  they  had  no  occafion  to  un- 
dergo any  fervile  labours,  nor  the  trouble  of  fowing  or 
getting  in  harveft :  they  were  utter  ftrangers  to  envy, 
injuflice,  or  deceit.  Their  only  oath  was  by  the  blood  of 
Abel ;  and  they  every  day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  worfhip  God,  and  to  vifitthe  body  of  Adam, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  the  divine  blefling^ 

What  time  they  had  to  fpare,  in  thefe  happy  circum- 
flances,  they  feem  to  have  employed  in  cultivating  their 
minds,  and  in  fublime  fpeculations ;  while  the  children 
of  Cain,  feeking  no  farther  than  prefent  convenience  and 
pleafure,  were  taken  up  with  improving  agriculture,  and 
inventing  mechanical  arts  and  mufical  inftruments.  For 
it  is  faid,  that  the  offspring  of  Seth,  by  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fcience  of 

h  Eutych.  p.  20,     Elmacin.  p.  6. 

he  divided  them    among  his         (H)  From  whence  fhe  had 
fons,  giving  the  fkull  to  Shem,     her  name,  which   is  properly 
who,  coming  into  Judaea,  re-     written  Havvwah,  and  derived 
pofited  it  in  the  fepulchre  of     from  the  root  baya,  to  live, 
Adam  on  Mount  Calvary, 

allronomy  5 
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aftronomy ;  and,  left  their  inventions  fhould  be  forgotten 
or  loft,  before  they  were  publicly  known,  underiland- 
ing,  from  a  prediction  of  Adam,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  deftru<Elion  of  all  things,  once  by  the  rage  of  fire, 
and  once  by  the  violence  and  multitude  of  waters,  they 
made  two  pillars,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  ftoiie,  and 
engraved  their  inventions  on  each,  that,  if  the  pillar  of 
brick  happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the  flood,  that  of 
ftone  might  remain  ;  which  Jofephus  ^  tells  us,  was  to  be 
feen  in  his  time,  in  the  land  of  Siriad  (I). 

How  long  the  defcendents  of  Setli  continued  thus  rell- 
-giou^,  and  imitators  of  their  father's  virtue,  is  uncertain. 

-  Jofeph.  Ant.  lib.  i,  cap.  s. 
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fans  of 

Seth. 


(1)  Where  this  land  of  Si- 
riad was  is  a  great  difpute. 
The  name  is  varioufly  written 
in  the  manufcripts,  y.xroc  yvit 
TTiv  Jlifiotlocj  and  'Zvfia.^si ;  by 
others  Tifi^u^  and  by  Eulla- 
thius  Tr.i^iuo :  which  laft  feems 
the  more  corre6V.  Some  place 
it  in  Syria ;  others,  with  a 
little  more  probability,  have 
taken  it  to  be  the  lame  with 
Seirath  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  fuppofe  the  prjtlim,  which 
the  EngUfti  tranflation  renders 
quarries^  near  Gilgal,  in  the 
>tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  the 
ruins  of  Seth's  ftone  pillar, 
Yet  others  underfland  thofe 
tejilim^  or  r-i^XyTria,  the  fculp- 
lures^  as  the  Septuagint  trauf- 
l:ue  the  word,  to  have  been 
.certain  idols  lately  fet  up  there 
by  Eglon. 

But  the  more  certain  opinion 
3G,  that  the  Slriadic  land  was 
in  Egypt :  for  we  are  told, 
that  Manetho  extra<rted  his 
hiilory  from  certain  pUlars 
there,  whereon  infcriptlons  had 
been  made  by  Thoth,  or  the 
iirft  Mercury,  in  the  facred 
letters  and  dialect ;  but  were, 
after  the  flood,  tranflated  from 
the  facred  diale6t  into  the 
iGreck  tongue,  but  written  in 

D 


the  facred  letters,  and  laid  up 
in  books  by  the  fecond  Mer- 
cury, in  the  facred  recedes  of 
the  Egyptian  temples,  Thefe 
pillars  were  in  fubterraneous 
caverns  near  Thebes,  and  be- 
yond the  Nile,  not  far  from 
the  founding  ftatue  of  Mem- 
non,  in  a  place  called  Syrin- 
ges, which  are  defcribed  to 
be  certain  winding  apartments 
under  ground,  and  which  (as 
it  is  faid)  thofe  who  were  fkill- 
ed  in  ancient  rites,  forefeeing 
the  coming  of  the  deluge, 
and  fearing  left  the  memory  of 
their  ceremonies  ihould  be  ob- 
literated, built  and  contrived 
In  vaults  dug  with  vaft  labour 
in  feveral  places  ;  cutting  on 
the  walls  many  forts  of  birds 
and  beafts,  and  innumerable' 
kinds  of  animals,  which  they 
called  hieroglyphic  letiers. 
That  Seth  was  not  a  name  un- 
known to  the  EovDtians,  an- 
pears  from  Plutarch,  who  tells 
us,  that  they  conftantly  called 
Typhon,  v;hich  wr.s  a  Greek 
name,  Seth ;  and  hence;  it 
is  probable,  Jolephus  was  led 
into  the  miftake  ot  afcribing 
thcl'e  pillars  to  the  fons  of 
Adanx. 

1  Mofes 


40  ^hc  General  Hifiory  to  the  Flood. 

A.  M.      Mofcs  fays,  *'  That  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 

93°'        face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them. 

Ante  Chr.   ^^  ^^^^^  ^£  q^^  ^^^  ^^^  daughters  of  men,   that  they  were 

'  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chofe ''". 
By  which  expreffion  it  appears,  that  the  beginning  of  their 
corruption  was,  their  marrying  into  the  wicked  family  of 
Cain  j  by  whom  their  manners  were  foon  debauched, 
and,  at  length,  degenerated  fo  far,  that  "  the  wickednefs 
of  man  was  very  great  in  the  earth,  and  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 
Jofephus  writes,  that  the  family  of  Seth  perfevered  in  the 
true  worlliip  of  God,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue,  for  fe- 
ven  generations  ;  after  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
neglected  both,  fliewing  twice  as  much  eagernefs  after 
wickednefs,  as  they  had  formerly  fliewn  zeal  for  virtue ; 
by  which  means,  they  drew  down  on  themfelves  the  in-? 
dignation  of  God. 

The  oriental  writers  place  the  beginning  of  this  defec- 
tion fomewhat  fooner,  in  the  days   of  Jared,  and  in  his 
,  fortieth  year  *,  when  they  fay,  one  hundred  of  the  fons  of 
Seth,  hearing  the  noife  of  the  mufic,  and  riotous  mirth 
of  the  Cainites,  agreed  to  go  down  to  them  from  the  holy 
^  mountain  ;  and,  on   their   arrival  among  them,  were  fo 

captivated   with  the  beauty  of  the   women,    who  were 
naked,    that  they  immediately  defiled   themfelves    with 
them.     Thus  the  fons  of  men  perifhed,  by  whoring  with 
the  daughters  of  Cain  ;  for  when  they  offered  to  return 
rigain  to  their  former  abode,  the  ftones  of  the  mountain 
became  like  fire,  and  permitted  them  to  pafs  no  farther. 
The  lubricity  of  the  Cainites  is  defcribed  in  very  ftrong 
terms  :  the  men  neighed"  after  the  women  like  horfes,  and 
the  women  in  the  fame  manner  after  the 'men,  committing 
whoredom,  and  all  manner  of   filthinefs,  promifcuoufly 
with  one  another  in  public  ;  the  old  women  being,  if  pof- 
fible,  more   brutifh  and  lewd  than  the  young.     The  fa- 
thers lay  with  their  daughters  ;  and  the  young  men  with 
their  mothers ;  fo  that  the  children  could  not  diflinguifh 
their  parents,  nor  the  parents  know  their  children. 
epinton  of       The  appellation  of  the  fons  of  God,  given  by  Mofes  to 
thofe  ivho     the  children  of  Seth,  led  Jofephus,    Philo  Judseus,    and 
^^^f^dS^l   feveral  of  the  fathers,  into  a  ftrange  interpretation  of  this 
themfel'ves    P^^^g^  J  ^s  if  the  angels,  who  are  alfo  called  in  Scripture 
iv'iih  luO"      the  fons  of    God,  were  afferted  to  have  had  communica- 
mefi.  tion  with  women,  and  to  have  begotten  on  them  the  in- 

^  Genef,  vi.  liz. 

folent 
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folent  and  impious  race  we  (hall  mention  immediately.      A.  M. 
This  fuppofition,  we  think,  needs  no  refutation,  being       93°; 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  notions  we  have  of  the  nature  of      "*o--  ^* 

thofe  fpiritual  beings,  who  are  neither  married,  nor  given  1^ 

in  marriage  ' ;  though  it  be  hard  to  accufe,  as  fome  have 
done  ™ ,  thofe  who  have  fallen  into  this  miftake,  of  he- 
refy  and  blafphemy.  Others,  indeed,  and  particularly, 
feveral  of  the  Jewiih  writers,  by  the  fons  of  God,  under- 
{land  the  fallen  angels,  who,  feeing  the  daughters  of  Cain 
walking  in  the  nakednefs  of  their  fleih,  and  painting 
their  eyes  hke  whores,  wandered  after  them,  and  took 
wives  from  among  them  ". 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another  opinion,  more 
reafonable  than  the  laft,  which  is  embraced  by  the  Jewifh 
interpreters  °  ;  they  fuppofe,  fhat,  by  the  fons  of  God,  in 
this  place,  are  meant  the  princes,  great  men,  and  magif- 
tratcs  of  thofe  times,  who,  inftead  of  ufing  their  autho- 
rity to  punifh  and  difcountenance  vice,  were  themfelves 
the  greateft  examples  and  promoters  of  lewdnefs  and  de- 
bauchery ;  taking  the  daughters  of  men,  of  the  inferior 
and  meaneft  fort  of  people,  and  debauching  them  by 
force  (K) 

The  example  of  thefe  fons  of  Seth,  who,  tempted  by  IJfueofthe 
the  allurements  of  the  daughters  of  Cain,  firft  left  their  Sethites 
feat  of  innocence,  was  afterwards   followed  by  others,   ^^^'^.^ 
who  from  time  to  time  defcended  in  great  numbers  from   of  Cain y* 
the    holy  mountain,    and  took  wives,    in  like  manner,   and  their 
of  that  profligate  and  abandoned  race  p.     From  thefe  un-  impiety, 
happy  marriages  iffued  a  generation,  which  feems  to  have 
been  no  lefs  extraordinary   for  their   great   ftature  and 
ftrcngth,  than  for  their  monftrous  impiety  and  injuftice. 
**  There  were  in  thofe  days  giants  (L)  in  the  earth  ^," 

who 

I  Matth.  xxii.  30.     Luke  xx,  35.  ^  Philaftrius  Brixienfis 

adv.  Haer.  cap.  108.  Chryfoll.  Homil.  xxii.  in  Genef.  cap.  v.  n  R. 
Elie7,er»  cap.  xxiii.  "  Targumim  Onkelos  &  Bsn.  Uzziel.  R. 
Sol.  Yarhi,  Aben  Ezra,  &c.         p  Eutych.  p.  27.         1  Genef.  vi.  4. 

(K)  To  fupport  this  inter-  ftature,  fo  called  on  account 
pretation,  they  tell  us,  that  only  of  their  enormous  im- 
the  verb,  which  is  generally  piety,  rapacioufnefs,  and  in- 
rendered  to  take,  fignifies  alfo  folence  ;  which  was  the  opi- 
to  j-a'vijh,  or  take  hy 'Violence,  nion  of  Jofephus.    But  others, 

(L)   The  Hebrew  word  is  with  greater  reafon,    believe, 

nefhillm,  irom  naphal^  to  fall,  they  were  alfo  of  extraordinary 

Some  take  thefe  nephilim  to  ftature  and  ftrength  :  the  word 

have  been  men   of   ordinary  nephilim  being  ufed  elfewhere 

in 
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w"ho  being,  moft  probably  of  Cain's  race,  both  by  fatbef 
and  mother,  and  born  before  the  conjunclion  of  the  two 
families  (M),  made  ufe  of  their  fuperior  power  to  fpoil 
and  tyrannife  over  the  weaker.  And  the  fame  courfe  of 
life  was  foiiowed  by  the  mongrel  offspring,  who  fignaliz- 
ed  themfehes  alfoby  robberies  and  oppreffions,  and  **be- 
cam.e  mighty  men,'*  in  other  words,  men  of  renown  ^, 

Mankind  running  thus  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
vice,  and  the  pofterity  of  Seth,  who  had,  for  fome  ages, 
Gods  jor-  j-gtained  their  integrity,  becoming  at  length,  by  their  im- 
prudent alliance  with  the  race  of  Cain,  infected  with  the 
fame  contagion  of  profanenefs  and  immorality,  fo  that  all 
fort  of  wickednefs  began  to  overfpread  the  earth  ;  not- 
withflanding  the  frequent  admonitions  they  probably  re- 
ceived by  perfons  from  time  to  time  fent  by  God  ;  the  di- 
vine vengeance  might  with  juilice  have  been  immediately 
executed  on  fo  perverfe  a  generation  j  but  God,  out  of 
his  great  mercy,  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  convenient 
time  for  repentance,  no  lets  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  j  during  which  fpace,  but  no  longer,  he  declared 
his  Spirit  fhould  "  ftrive  with  man  %"  or  endeavour  to 
awaken  and  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  courfe  of 
iifc  ^N). 


r  Gsnef.  vi.  4. 


«  Ibid.  ver.  3. 


in  Scripture  to  denote  men 
above  the  common  lize.  Not 
but  that  it  may  aifo  fjgnify 
thofe  that  fall  away,  apoilates. 
(M)  This  the  words  of  Mo- 
fes  feem  to  imply  ;  **  There 
tvere  giants  (fays  he)  in  the 
earth  in  thofe  days ;  and  alfo 
after  that,  when  the  fons  of 
Ood  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  thev  bare 
children  to  them,  &c."  So 
that  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  dillindt  races  of  nephilim  ; 
one. of  which  arofe  pretty  early 
in  the  world,-  b^ing  of  the  pof- 
terity of  Cain;  and  another, 
which  began  fome  ages  after, 
being  the  iiiiie  of  the  fons  of 
Seth  by  the  daughters  of  Cain : 
and  both  of  them  probably  con- 
tinued to  the  flood. 


(N)  This  pafiage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  varioufly  interpreted : 
the  Englifli  tranllation  feems 
to  give  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  veriions, 
render  the  word  (which  we 
tranflate  Jiri'vc  nvith)  co7itlniu^ 
or  dnvell  in  ;  fuppoiing  the 
meaning  to  be,  either  that 
God's  fpirlt  of  admonition,  or 
forbearance,  would  not  always 
wait  on  man  ;  or  elfe,  that  the 
fpirit,  or  breath  of  life,  fhould 
not  always  continue  in  him  ; 
that  is,  no  longer  than  the 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years,  after  which,  if  he 
continued  impenitent,  he  fhould 
be  deflroyed.  And  this  is  the 
fenfe  of  Onkelos. 

Amldft 
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Amidft  this  general  corrugation,  one  man,  however, 
was  found  to  be  juft  and  perfe6l  in  his  generation,  walk- 
ing with  God  '.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  Noah  (O), 
the  fon  of  Lamech,  who,  not  thinking  it  fufficient  to  be 
righteous  himfelf,  unlefs  he  did  his  utmofl  to  turn  others 
likewife  to  righteoufnefs  by  admonition,  as  well  as  exam- 
ple, became  a  preacher  "  to  the  abandoned  race  among 
which  he  lived,  employing  both  his  counfel  and  authority 
to  bring  them  to  a  reformation  of  their  manners,  and  to 
reftore  the  true  religion  among  them  (P).  But  all  he  could 
do,  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  they  continued  incorrigibly 
obftinate ;  fo  that,  at  length,  (as  Jofephus  ^  tells  us)j 
finding  himfe  f  and  family  in  imminent  danger  of  fome 
violence  in  return  for  his  good  will,  he  departed  from 
among  them,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

On  his  departure,  it  is  probable,  they  fell  into  greater 
diforders  than  before  ;  having  now  none  to  controul,  or 
even  to  trouble  them  with  unwelcome  advice  Mofes  af- 
fures  us,  that  *'  the  wickednefs  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  continually  evil ;"  and  that  *'  the  earth  was  cor- 
rupt and  filled  with  violence,  all  flefh  (  Q^)  having  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth."  Thefe  words  leave  no 
room  to  enquire  into  the  particular  crimes  of  the  antedi- 

t  Genef.  vi.  9*        "2  Pet.  ii,  5.  x  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 


(O)  Lamech  gave  his  fon 
this  name,  which  fignifies 
comfort:  for  *'  this  fame," 
fays  he,  '*  fliall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  and  toil 
of  our  hands,  becaufe  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
curled."  Which  words  not 
exprelTing  the  means  by  which 
Noah  was  thus  to  comfort  his 
friends,  I'ome  writers  have 
thence  inferred,  that  he  in- 
vented the  tools  and  inilruments 
of  hulbandry. 

.  (P)  The  eaftern  Chriflians 
fay,  that  when  God  ordered 
Noah  to  build  the  ark,  he 
alfo  direvSred  him  to  make  an 
inllrument  of  wood,  fuch  as 
they  make  ufe  of  in  the  Eaft, 


at  this  day,  inllead  of  bells,  to 
call  the  people  to  church,  and 
named,  in  Arabic,  nakus^  which 
he  was  to  llrike  three  times 
every  day,  not  only  to  call  to- 
gether the  workmen  that  were 
building  the  ark,  but  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  daily 
admonifhing  his  people  of  the 
impending  danger  of  the  de- 
luge. 

(  Q^)  The  oriental  writers 
agree  in  making  this  defedlion 
fo  univerfal,  that  at  laft,  they 
fay  there  was  none  left  in  the 
holy  mountain  of  all  Serb's 
race,  except  only  Noah  and 
his  wife,  and  his  three  fons 
and  their  wives  (6). 
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ble. 


(6)  Eutych.  Annal.  p.  35. 


luvian 
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luvlan  world,  which  feems  to  have  been  over-run  with  a 
complication  of  all  manner  of  debauchery  and  wickednefs, 
and  above  all  with  violence  and  injuftice  towards  one 
another.  The  eaftern  authors  alhrm  that  the  children  of 
Seth  were  feduced  to  idolatry  by  the  Cainites  ^. 

Things  being  in  this  ftate,  God,  as  the  facred  hiftorian 
pathetically  exprefles  it,  *^  repented  that  he  had  made 
man  on  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And 
the  time  of  forbearance  being  elapfed,  he  pafled  the  fen- 
tcnce  of  their  utter  deftru61:ion  by  a  flood  of  waters  ;  a  fen- 
tenec  which  likewife  included  the  beads  of  the  earth,  and 
every  creeping  thing,  and  of  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But 
*'  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  who  had 
before  acquainted  him  with  his  defign  of  bringing  a  de- 
luge on  the  earth  ;  and  directed  him  to  make  an  ark,  or 
veflel,  of  a  certain  form  and  fize,  capable  of  containing 
not  only  himfelf  and  family,  but  fuch  numbers  of  animals 
of  all  forts,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  feveral 
fpecies,  and  again  replenifli  the  earth,  together  with  all 
neceflary  provifions  for  them.  All  thefe  injun6lions 
Noah  performed  ;  and,  by  God's  peculiar  favour  and  pro- 
vidence, he  and  thofe  that  were  with  him,  furvived  this 
tremendous  calamity.  This  event,  the  mofl  extraordi- 
nary that  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  muft  be  the  fubje61:  of  a 
future  difcourfe,  after  we  Ihall  have  taken  a  view  of  what 
the  profane  writers  offer  us  towards  the  hiftory  of  this 
period. 


Accounts  of 
anteJUwvi' 
an  affairs 
bejides  that 
of  Mofes, 

Sanchonia' 
thd's  ?hcB- 
nician  hif- 
$Qry, 


SECT.      VI. 

The  Profane  Hiftory  before  the  Flood* 

DESIDES  the  particulars  In  the  preceding  fe£l:ion, 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Mofes,  we  have  fome  far- 
ther accounts  relating  to  this  period,  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
ancient  authors  ;  particularly  thofe  who  have  recorded  the 
Phoenician,  Babylonian,   and  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Sanchonlatho,  who  wrote  the  Phoenician  antiquities, 
began  his  hiftory  from  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind ;  but  his  work  being  apparently  written  with  a  de- 
fign to  apologize  for  idolatry,  inftead  of  deducing  the 
hiftory  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth,  the  worfliippers 
of  the  true  God,  he  has,  according  to  the  moft  probable 


y  l/id.  Eutych.  Annal.  p.  31. 


hypothefis, 
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hypothefis  (R),  given  us  that  of  the  idolatrous  line  of 
Cain  ;  that  the  religion  patronized  by  this  author,  or 
thofe  he  tranfcribed,  might  appear  to  be  introduced  by 
the  elder  branch,  a  circumftance  which  they  might  think 
gave  it  no  fmali  luftre  and  reputation.  In  this  author  we 
find  not  the  ieaft  mention  of  the  deluge  ;  an  omiffion  fo 
extraordinary,  confidering  the  great  antiquity  of  this  re- 
cord, and  the  country  where  it  was  written,  that  it  has 
been  adduced  as  a  jfbrong  prefumption  againft  the  credibi- 
lity of  a  general  deluge. 

Sanchoniatho,  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or  ge- 
neration of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  his  l^iftory 
of  mankind  with  the  produdion  of  the  firil  pair  of  mor- 
tals, whom  Philo,  his  tranflator,  calls  Protogonus  and 
^on,  the  latter  of  whom  found  out  the  food  which  Is 
gathered  from  trees. 

Their  iflue  were  called  Genus  and  Genea,  and  dwelt  In 
Phoenicia  :  but  when  great  droughts  came,  they  ftretched 
forth  their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  fun  (S),  for  him 
they  thought  the  only  god  and  lord  of  heaven,  calling 
him  Beelfamen,  which  in  Phoenician  is  lord  ofheaveriy  and 
in  Greek  Xeus, 

From  Genus,  the  fon  of  Protogonus  and  jEon,  other 
mortal  iflue  was  produced,  whofe  names  were  Phos, 
Phur,  and  Phlox,  that  Is,  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame. 
7"hefe  found  out  the  way  of  generating  fire  by  rubbing 
pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other,  and  taught  men  the 
ufe  thereof-  They  begat  fons  of  vaft  bulk  and  height, 
whofe  names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on  v/hich  they 
feized  :  fo  from  them  were  named  mount  Caffius  and  Li- 
banus,  Antilibanus  and  Brathys. 

Of  thefe  lait  were  begotten  Memrumus,  and  Hypfura- 
nius,  fo  named  by  their  mothers,  the  women  of  thofe 
times,  who  lived  in  thcmoft  brutal  (late  of  proftitution. 
Hypfuranlus  inhabited  Tyre,  where  he  invented  the  art 
of  making  huts  with  reeds  and  ruflies,  and  the  papyrus. 
He  fell  at  variance  with  his  brother  Ufous,  who  firll  in- 
vented a  covering  for  his  body  made  of  the  Ikins  of  wild 
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(R)  Viz.  that  of  bllhop 
Cumberland. 

(S)  This  fccms  to  have  been 
thefirftintroducStion  of  idolatry, 
which  began  with  the  worfliip 
of  the  fun  :  feveral  of  C;nn*s 
defcendents  added  other  me- 
thods  of   idolatrous    wor(hip, 


diflin(ftly  fet  down  by  this  au- 
thor. They  proceeded  to  deify 
the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  and 
men  after  their  death,  and  even 
to  confecrate  plants,  which  the 
fiifl;  men  judged  to  be  gods, 
and  worfhipped,  as  beings  that 
fuftained  their  lives. 

beads* 


Generation 
I. 


Generation 
II. 


Generation 
III. 


Generation 
IV, 


Generation 
V. 
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Generation 
VI. 


Generation 
VII. 


Generniion 
VIII. 


Generation 
IX. 
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beafts.  He  made  a  raft  of  boughs,  and  was  fo  bold  as  to 
venture  upon  it  into  the  fea.  Ke  alfo  confecrated  two 
rude  fhones,  or  pillars,  to  fire  and  wind,  and  he  wor- 
fliipped  them,  and  poured  out  to  them  the  blood  of  fuch 
wild  beafts  as  had  been  caught  in  hunting.  But  in  procefs 
of  time,  flumps  of  wood,  and  pillars  were  alfo  confecrat- 
ed to  them,  and  they  were  worfliipped  as  deities. 

Many  years  after  this  generation,  came  Agreus  and 
Halieus  (F),  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fifh- 
ing,  from  whom  huntfmen  and  fifhermen  are  named. 

They  begat  two  brothers,  the  inventors  of  iron  and  of 
the  forging  thereof;  one  of  thefe  called  Chryfor  (U),  the 
fame  with  Hephpeftus,  or  Vulcan,  excrcifed  himfelf  in 
words,  and  charms,  and  divinations ;  he  found  out  the 
hook,  bait,  and  fifhing-line,  built  light  boats,  and  was  the 
firll  of  all  men  that  failed  :  v/herefore  he  alfo  was  wor- 
fhipped  after  his  death  for  a  god,  and  they  called  him 
Zeus  Michius,  or  Jupiter  the  Engineer  ;  and  fome  fay  his 
brothers  invented  the  art  of  making  walls  of  brick. 

From  this  generation  proceeded  two  brothers,  one  of 
them  called  Technites,  or  the  Artifl ;  the  other,  Geinus 
Autochthon,  the  Home-born  Man  of  the  Earth.  Thefe 
found  oat  the  art  to  mingle  ftubble  (X),  or  fmall  twigs, 
with  the  clay  of  which  they  made  biicks  and  tiling. 

One  of  their  pofterity  was  called  Agrus  (field)y  and 
the  other  Agrouerus,  or  Agrotes  (Y)   (hujbandman)y  who 

had 


(T)  Thefenames  are  Greek, 
and  therefore  tranflated  by 
Philo  from  eaflern  names  of 
like  import.  All  that  can  be 
underftood  of  this  age  Is,  that 
the  arts  or  employments  here 
mentioned  were  then  much 
improved :  for  Ufous  was  a 
huntfman  before. 

(U)  Bochart's  origination  of 
this  name  from  Chores-ur, 
which  he  renders  ny^tTsp(;;nTi5?, 
an  artificer  hy  fire,  is  not  im- 
probable. Yet  bifhop  Cum- 
berland rather  derives  it  from 
a  limple  root  charas,  to  hefiir 
one^sfelf  <vlgoroufiy,  to  cut,  &c. 
from  whence  yj^v<7o<;,  hcaten  or 
cut  gold,  is  allowed  to  come, 
aud  why  not  Chryfor  ?  fince  it 


differs  only  in  termination ; 
and  compoiitions  muil  not  be 
admitted  in  eaflern  words  with- 
out neceffity, 

(X)  Technites  feems  to  be 
a  tranllation  of  the  eaflern 
name  Malachi,  from  malacay 
<vjorhna7iJlnp,  art.  The  other, 
Geinus,  fignitying  earthy,  has 
fome  affinity  with  Epher  and 
Ephrow,  Canaanitifh  names, 
probably  ufed  by  Sancho- 
niatho. 

(Y)  This  generation  Is  re- 
markable, becaufe  to  the  men 
thereof  the  firil:  flatue,  or  idol 
to  be  worfhipped,  and  the  iirfl 
tetnple  we  read  of,  was  erected 
in  Phoenicia ;  a  fmall  temple, 
or    rather  tabernacle  :    it  was 

like 
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bad  a  flatue  much  wqrfliipped,  and  a  temple  carried 
about  by  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  in  Phoenicia ;  and 
among  thofe  of  Byblus  he  is  eminently  called  the  greateft 
of  the  gods,  Thefe  firit  made  court-yards  about  men's 
honfes,  fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Hufbandmen,  and 
fuch  as  ufe  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  their  origin  from 
thefe  ;  and  they  are  alfo  called  Aletje  and  Titans. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  Amynus  and  Magus  (Z),  who   Getieratiots 
taught  men  to  conftitute  villages,  and  feed  flocks.  ^* 

In  this  age  there  was  one  Eliun,  which  imports  in 
Greek,  Hyffifius  (the  moji^  high) ;  and  his  v/ife  was 
named  Beruth,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus  ;  and  by  him  was 
begotten  one  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon,  whom  they  after- 
wards called  Uranus>  (hmvenj.  He  gave  his  name 
to  that  element  which  is  over  us,  and  by  reafon  of  its  ex- 
cellent beauty,  is  called  heaven  ;  and  he  had  a  fifler  of 
the  fame  parents  called  Ge  C^^^  earth),  and  by  reafon  of 
her  beauty,  the  earth  from  her  took  its  denomination. 

Hypfi{lus,the  father  of  thefe,  being  (lain  by  wild  beafts, 
was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered  facrifices  and 
libations  to  him.  But  Uranus  taking  the  kingdom  of 
his  father,  married  his  filler  Ge,  and  had  by  her  four 
fons;  Hus,  who  is  called  Chronus  (or  Saturn) ;  Betylus  ; 
Dagon,  who  is  Siton,  or  the  god  of  corn  ;  and  Atlas  ;  but 
by  other  wives  Uranus  had  much  iifue. 

The  Babylonian  antiquities  were  co]le£l:ed  by  Berofus,  Berofus*s 
a  Chaldean  by  birth,  v.4io  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander   Babylonian 
the  Great  ^     But  of  that  work  we  have  now  remaining  antiquities, 
only  fome  few  fragments,  the   fubftance  of  which,  fo  far 
as  comes  within  the  prefent  period,  we  here  fubjoin. 

»  Alex.  Polyhift.  apud  Syncell.  p.  a8. 


like  that  of  Moloch  and  his 
liar  Chiuii,  or  Remphan,  and 
drawn  by  oxen ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ark,  or  epitome 
of  God's  tabernacle,  was-  fent 
horns  by  the  Philiftines,  fuc- 
celTors  to  the  old  Phoenicians 
in  their  religion  and  country. 

The  names  of  thefe  men 
import  gods  of  hnjhandry^  as 
Pan,  Pales,  and  Sylvanus, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Bifliop  Cumberland 
guefles,  that  in  Sanchonlatho, 


the  perfon  whom  Philo  ex- 
preffes  by  Agrus,  might  be 
called  Siddim,  or  Sadid,  a 
name  whereby  one  of  Chro- 
nus*s  fons  is  afterwards  called  ; 
either  of  which  will  anfwer 
the  Greek. 

(Z)  Amynus  feems  to  im- 
port in  this  place  a  defender 
from  cnchatitmentj  and  Magus  a 
forccrcr ',  though  both  words 
are  capable  of  a  more  favour- 
able interpretation. 

After 
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wian  kings 
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After  a  defcrlption  of  Babylonia,  he  writes,  that  in  the 
firft  year  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  place 
near  the  confines  of  that  country,  a  certain  irrational 
animal  (A)  whofe  name  was  Oannes.  His  body  was  like 
that  of  a  fifli,  but  beneath  his  fifh's  head  another  grew  j 
he  had  alfo  feet  like  a  man,  which  proceeded  from  the 
fifh's  tail,  and  a  human  voice,  according  to  the  pi6lure  of 
him  which  was  preferved  to  the  time  of  our  author. 
This  animal  converfed  with  men  in  the  day,  without  eat- 
ing any  thing;  he  communicated  the  kno's^lege  of  letters, 
arts,  and  fciences  ;  he  taught  men  to  dwell  together  in 
cities ;  to  ere£l:  temples ;  to  introduce  laws ;  and  in- 
ftru6^ed  them  in  geometry ;  he  likewife  (hewed  them 
how  to  gather  feeds  and  fruits;  and,  in  fhort,  imparted 
to  mankind  whatever  was  neceffary  and  convenient  for  a 
civilized  life.  When  the  fun  fet,  this  animal  retired  into 
the  fea  again,  and  flayed  there  in  the  night,  being  of  the 
amphibious  kind.  After  him  there  appeared  feveral 
other  animals  of  the  fame  form,  mentioned  in  the  en- 
fuing  hiftory.  This  Oannes  did  not  deHver  his  inftruc- 
tions  by  word  of  mouth  only,  but  wrote  of  the  origin  of 
things,  and  of  political  oeconomy*. 

Other  authors  have  alfo  made  mention  of  this  Oannes. 
Helladius  calls  him  Oes,  and  agrees  in  general  with  the 
foregoing  account ;  but  adds,  that  he  had  hands,  as  well 
as  the  head  and  feet  of  a  man ;  that  it  was  reported  he 
was  produced  from  the  primigenial  tgg^  as  his  name 
teftified(B) ;  and  that  he  was  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
man,  though  he  feemed  to  be  a  fifh,  becaufe  he  was 
completely  drefled  in  a  fifh's  fkin.  Hyginus  likewife 
writes,  that  Euahanes,  a  name  not  very  diftant  from 
Oannes,  came  out  of  the  fea  in  Chaldea,  and  explained 
aftrology. 

Berofus  proceeds  to  give  us  a  ferles  of  ten  kings  who 
reigned  in  Chaldea  before  the  flood ;    but  as  there  are 

*  Alex.  Polyhiil.  ex  Berofo,  apud  Syncell.  p.  a8. 


(A)  The  Greek  is  f^c^y 
a(pf£vov ;  but  the  fequel  plainly 
flievvs  him  to  have  been  no- 
thing lefs  than  irrational :  feme 
corruption  may  therefore  very 
ju Illy  be  fuppofed. 

As  to  the  names  of  Oannes 
and  Annedotus  given  to  this 
perfon,  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
appearance  who  are  mentioned 


below,  it  may  feem  a  folly  to 
offer  at  any  explanation  of 
them.  By  their  coming  up 
out  of  the  fea,  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable they  were  fti  angers,  and 
arrived  in  Chaldea  by  fhip- 
ping. 


(B)   An 

called  ^^«. 


egg    in  Greek  i$ 


feme 
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{bme  fmall  variations  in  the  authors  who  have  tranfcrlbed 
that  hillorlan,  v^^c  fliall  here  exhibit  them  to  the  reader's 
view. 

yf  T  A  E  L  E  of  the  Chaldean   Kings  before  the  Floody  from 

Berofus, 
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Ac 

cording  to  Afri- 

According  to  . 

Abi- 

According  to  Apol- 

canus. 

denus. 

lodorus. 

Sari.  Ys. 

Sari, 

Sari« 

I. 

Alorus reigned  jo  oo 

I.  Alorus  reigned 

JO 

I.  Alorus  reigned     10 

^ 

Alafpharus      03  00 

2-  Alaparus 

03 

2.  Aliparus         -      00 

3- 

Amelon    -     13  00 

3.  Amillarus     - 

13 

3.  Amelon          -       00 

4* 

Amenon     -    12  00 

4.  Ammenon    - 

12 

4.  Ammenon     -      co 

5- 

Metdlarus  -    18  00 

5.  Mcgalarus     - 

18 

5.  Megalarus     -       i3 

6. 

Daonus       -    00  99 

6.  Daos 

10 

6.  Daonus     -     -       jo 

7- 

Euedoiachus   18  co 

7.  Eudorefchus 

CO 

7.  Euedorefchus         iS 

8. 

Amphis     -     10  CO 

8.  Anodaphus 

00 

8.  Amempfiaus         10 

9- 

Otlartes     -     08  00 

9.      - 

00 

9.  Otiartes         -      08 

10. 

Xixuthrus       18  00 

10.  Sifithrus 

00 

10.  Xifuthrus      -      18 

no  99 

The  reigns  of  thefe  kings   Berofus    computes  by  fari    Lengih 
or  decads  of  years  (C),  which  feems  to  have  been  a  very    of  their 
convenient  method  in  thofe  times,  when  the  lives  of  men   r^^g^^* 
were  at  lead  ten  times  as  long  as  they  have  been  in  later 
ages.     According  to  which  way  of  reckoning,  the  fum 
of  all  their  reigns  amounts  to  twelve  hundred,  or,  more 
nicely,  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  5    a  number 
which  offers  no  violence  to  the  Mofaic  chronology. 

As  thefe  ten  fucceffions  exactly  anfwer  the  ten  gene-   Remark- 
rations   from    the   creation   to   the   flood,    the    firfl   king   ahlee'vents 
Alorus  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Ad^^m  and  ««'^^'* 
Xifuthrus.     Alorus  gave  out,  that  God  himfelfhad  de-   '^'^^' 
clared  him  the  pallor  of  the  people  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any 
man  would  pretend  to  dominion  by  divine  right,  it  muft 
have  been  Adam. 


(C)  Berofus  wrote  his  chro- 
nology by  the  computation  of 
fari^  ner'i^  ^nAfaJJiy  which  be- 
ing ancient  meafures  of  time, 
and  well  known  when  the  ori- 
ginal records  were  written, 
could  not,  it  is  conceived,  have 
wanted  explanation  in  thofe 
records.  But  Berofus,  or  fome 
late  writers,  have,  cither  out 
of  ignorance,   or  defign,  mag- 

VOL.  I. 


nified  thefe  meafures  of  time 
beyond  all  imagination,  and 
tell  us,  that  the  farus  con- 
tained the  interval  of  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  years  ; 
the  nerus  of  fix  hundred  years  ^ 
and  the  fofus  of  fixty.  How- 
ever, other  authors  have  taken 
thofe  years  for  days  only,  and 
blame  Eufebius  tor  not  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  days. 
E  C£ 
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Of  Alafparus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remarkable  li 
related.  His  fucceflbr  Amelon,  or  Amebrus,  was  of  the 
city  of  Pantibibla  (D) :  in  his  reign,  according  to  Aby^ 
denus,  a  fecond  Annedotus,  or  animal  refembhng  the 
demi-god  Oannes,  arofe  out  of  the  fea^-  twenty-fix  fari,  or 
two  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
monarchy ;  but  Apollodorus  writes,  that  he  appeared 
under  the  next  prince  Amenon,  after  forty  fari,  or  four 
hundred  years ;  which,  if  they  be  computed  from  the 
creation,  (according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology),  will 
end  in  that  king's  reign  ;  but  if  from  the  firft  year  of 
Alorus,  will  reach  twenty  years  within  that  of  Metalarus. 
Others,  fuppofing  this-  Annedotus  was  the  hateful  Oannes 
himfelf,  blame  Polyhiftor  for  anticipating  the  time  of 
his  coming,  by  placing  him  in  the  firit  year. 

After  Amenon  and  Metalarus,  who  were  both  of 
Pantibibla,  fucceedcd  Daonus,  who  was  of  the  fame 
city,  and  a  fliephcrd.  In  his  time  four  animals  of  a 
double  form,  half  man  and  half  fifh,  came  out  of  the  fea, 
whofe  names  were  Euedocus,  Eneugamus,  Eneubulus, 
and  Anementus. 

Under  the  next  prince,  Euederefchus,  who  was  like- 
wife  of  Pantibibla,  there  appeared  another  animal  like 
the  former,  named  Odacon  All  thefe  explained  more 
particularly  what  Oannes  had  fummarily  and  concifely 
delivered. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  kings  were  both  of  another  city, 
called  Laranchi.     The  lad  of  thefe,  Ohartes,  or,  as  Poly- 
hiftor   calls  him^    Ardates,    was    fucceeded   by  his   fon 
Xifuthrus. 
Chaldean  ^^^  ^'^^^  reign  happened  the  great  deluge,  of  which  our 

ticcount  of  author  gives  the  following  account :  Chronus  or  Saturn 
the  food,  appeared  to  Xifuthrus  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him,  that 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Dsefius  mankind  would  be 
deftroyed  by  a  flood;  he  therefore  commanded  him  to 
write  down  the  original,  intermediate  ilate,  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  bury  the  writings  under  ground  in  Sip- 
para,  the  city  of  the  fun  j  he  likewife  directed  him  to 

(D)  Of  this  city  of  Parxti-  fore   the   flood.      This   latter 

bibla,  as  Scaliger  obferves,  the  name  may  be  derived  trom  the 

ancients  have  taken  no  notice,  Chaldee   fephary   or  fphor^    a 

It  feems  to  be   the  fame  with  hook^  ox  record \   2iwdi  PantibihLt 

Sippara,  hereafter  mentioned,  is  the  tranflation  of  that  name 

(probably  the  Si pphara  of  Pto-  into  Greek.     Sir  Ifaac  Nevv- 

lemy),  where  Xifuthrus  depo-  ton  takes  it  to  be  ih^Sephar'vaim 

lited  the  records  he  wrote  be-  of  the  Scripture. 

build 
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build  a  (hip,   and  go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  dcareft: 
friends,  having  firlt  furniflied  it  with  provifions,  and  taken 
into  it  fowls  and  four-footed   creatures  ;    and  told  him 
that  when  he  had  provided  every  thing,   and  was  afked 
whither   he   was   failing,    he    fhould   anfwer,   ''  To  the 
gods,    to    pray   for  happinefs   to    mankind."     Xifuthrus 
accordingly  built  a  veflcl,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs, 
and  breadth  two  furlongs.     He  put  on  board  all  that  he 
was  diretled  to  provide,   and  went  into  it  with  his  wife, 
children,  and  friends.     The  flood  being  come,  and  foon 
ceafing,   Xifuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,   which,  finding 
no  food,  nor  place  to  reft  upon,  returned  again  to  the 
fliip.     After   fome  days  he    fent  forth  the  birds  again  ;     , 
but  they  came  back  to  the  fiiip,  having  their  feet  daubed 
with  mud  j  but   when  they  were   fent   away  the    third 
time,     they  returned  no    more ;    a    circumftance  from 
whence  Xifuthrus  underftood  that  the  earth  had  appeared 
again.     He   now   made   an  opening  between   the  planks 
of  the  fliip ;  and  feeing  that  it  refted  on  a  certain  moun- 
tain, came  out  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot ; 
having  worfliipped  the  earth,  and  raifed  an  altar,  and  fa- 
crificed  to  the  gods,    he,  and  thofe  who  went  out  with 
him,  difappeared.    They  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
fliip,  finding  Xifuthrus,  and  the  perfons  that  accompanied 
him,  did  not  return,  went   out  to   feek  foi  him,  calling 
him  aloud  by  his  name  ;   but  Xifuthrus  was  no  more  {ttn 
by  them  *,  only  a  voice,  ifluing  from  the  clouds,  enjoined 
them  to  be  religious-,  declaring  that   Xifuthrus,   on  ac-» 
count   of   his  piety,  was   gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods ; 
and   that  his  wife,   and  daughter,   and  pilot,  were  par- 
takers of  the  fam.e  honour.     It  alfo  dire&ed  them  to  re- 
turn to  Babylon,  and   taking  the  writings  from  Sippara, 
communicate  them  to  mankind  ;   and  finally  told  them, 
that  the  place  where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Ar- 
menia.     Thus   informed   they   offered    facrifice   to   the 
gods,  and  unanimoufly  repaired  to  Babylon  -,    dug  up  the 
writings  at  Sippara,  built  many  cities,  raifed  temples,  and 
rebuilt  Babylon  ^. 

The  Egyptians  have  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  who,  as   j[„fg-i\iu^ 
they    pretend,   reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood ;    and   ^^^•^„'  ^/^^y^ 
their    account    begins    the     fame    year    with    that    of  cfEs^jpL 
Berofus  '^. 

b  Vide  Alcxand.  Polyhiftor.  ex  Berofo,  apud  Syncell.  p.  30,'3t. 
&  apud  Cyrill.  contra  Julian,  lib.  i.  Abydenus  ex  eodero,  apud 
Syncell.  p.  38,  39.  &  apud  Eufeb.  de  Prap.  Ev.  Ul?.  W.  cap.  12. 

«  Syncell,  p.  17. 

E  2  There 
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There  was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  tfid^ 
Egyptians  not  many  centuries  ago,  which  contained  thirty 
dynaflies  of  princes  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by  a  feries 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  generations,  through  an  im- 
menfe  fpace  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  (E),  during  which  Egypt  was  fuccefTively 
governed  by  three  different  races  ;  of  whom  the  firfl:  were 
the  Auritse,  the  fecond  the  Meftrsi,  and  the  third  the 
Egyptians  (F). 

But  this  extravagant  number  of  years  Maneti^.(G)  [to- 
whofe  remains  we  muft  chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  hiftory)  has  not  adopted,  however  in  other 
refpe6?s  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  into  errors  in- 
chronology  by  this  old  chronicle,  which  yet  feems  to 
have  been  a  compofition  fince  Manetho's  time.  That 
writer  ^  began  his  hiftory  with  the  following  fixteen  dy- 
nafties,  or  reigns  of  princes  j   the    firft   of  whom  were 

*Manetho  apud  Syncell.  p.  18.  &  Eufeb,  Chron.  Grasc.  p.  7. 


(E)  This  number  appears 
manifeftly  to  have  been  not  a 
real  chronolo^icaL  but  a  fidi- 
tious  alironoinlcal  calculation, 
produced  by  multiplying  1461 
by  25  ;  and  is  the  period  of  the 
grand  revolution  of  the  zodiac, 
fo  famous  in  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  fables ;  at  the  end  of 
which  it  will  return  to  the 
point  whence  it  began  to  move, 
viz.  the  firfi:  minute  of  the  firll 
degree  of  Aries. 

From  fome  fuch  computa-- 
tion  it  is  probable  DIodorus 
took  the  numbers  he  mentions 
of  eighteen  thoufand  years, 
the  fpace  which  the  gods  and 
heroes  reigned,  and  fifteen 
thoufand  from  Orus  the  fon  of 
Ifis,  the  lad:  of  them,  to  the 
1 8cth  Olympiad,  during  which 
time  Egypt  was  governed  by 
men;  or  thofe,  which  he  elfe- 
v»'here  tells  us  were  the  num- 
ber of  years  from  Ifis  and  Ofi- 
ris  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
vis.  above  ten  thoufand,  or 
fbmewhat   lefs  than    twenty- 


three  thoufand.  Other  extra-- 
vagant  numbers  were  alfo  by 
the  Egyptian  priefts  impofed 
on  Herodotus  and  Plato. 

(F)  Thefe  three  races,  If 
there  be  any  fliadow  ot  truth 
in  this  account,  feem  mofl 
probably  to  have  been  the 
gods,  demi-gods,  and  mortal 
men,  who  are  by  other  au- 
thors fald  to  have  reigned 
fucceifively  in-Egypt :  the  Au- 
rits),  which  name  Goar  derives 
from  Aharii  or  J'var is ^  (though 
that  city  was  built  long  atter 
the  flood  by  the  P;;i]:ors),  and 
Perizonius  more  probable  from 
cjir,  light,  being  the  gods  or 
antediluvian  princes;  the  Me- 
frraei,  the  demi-gods,  or  poil- 
diluvians,  of  the  race  of  Miz- 
raim;  and  the  Egyptians,  the 
mortal  kings,  the  firii  of  whom 
was  Menes;  and  this  hypothe- 
fis  accounts-  tolerably  for  the 
chronology. 

(G)  This  writer  was  fome^ 
v»'hat  later  than  Berofus. 

called 
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called  gods,  and  the  other  nine  demi-gods.  Thefe,  he 
fays,  reigned  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  j  and  the  firft  of  them^  Vulcan,  nine  thoufand. 

-</  T  A  B  L  E  cfthe  gods  and  demi-gods,  ivho  arefuppofed  to  have 
reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  food, 

GODS. 

1.  Hephosftus,  or  Vulcan,  reigned 

2.  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  the  fon  of  Vulcan 

3.  Agathadscmon       _         -         -         - 
.4.  Chronus,  or  Saturn        -         -         - 

5.  Oiiris  and  Ifis         -         -        - 

6.  -  -         -        -        -        - 

7.  Typhon 

D  E  M  I  -  G  O  D  S. 

.8.  Grus         -  -  -  -  . 

9.  Aries,  or  Mars  -  -  -  - 

10.  Anubis       -  -  -  — 

11.  Hercules    -  -  -  -  - 

12.  Apollo        -  _  _  -  — 

13.  Amnion     -  - 

14.  Tithoes       -  -  -  -  — 

15.  Sofus  -  -  -  -  - 

16.  Zeus,  or  Jupiter  _  -  - 

As  to  this  table,  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  tliat  the  numbers 
were  no  part  of  the  original  record,  but  added  by  fome 
Jiioderns,  who  have  mangled  the  chronology  according  to 
their  own  fancies,  and  therefore  deferve  no  regard  \  though 
we  have  tranfcribed  them  as  we  foun^i  them  in  Syn- 
cellus. 

Though  the  tranfcribers  of  Manetho  ^  have  generallv 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  this  fucceifion  of  princes  was 
fiippofed  by  Manetho  himfelf  to  have  reigned  before  tlie 
flood  ;  yet  we  very  much  doubt  whether  that  hiftorian 
really  made  the  nine  laft,  called  demi-gods,  to  be  ante- 
diluvians. For  it  appears,  from  the  fum  of  the  years 
which  thefe  gods  and  demi-gods  are  faid  to  have  reigned, 
•that  all  of  them  could  not  poflibly  have  reigned  before 
•the  flood,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew  account ;  and, 

«  Africanus,  Eufsbius,  Panodoros,  &  Syncellus. 

E  3  if 


Yeari  Months  Davs 

72.4 

6 

4 

86 

0 

0 

5^ 

6 

10 

40 

6 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Q 

Q 

-5 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 
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if  the  epoch  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  began  the  fame 
year  with  that  of  the  Babylonians,  as  is  exprefsly  faid,  the 
total  of  the  reigns  of  their  antediluvian  princes  could  not 
exceed  twelve  hundred  years.  Befides,  the  number  of 
fixteen  kings  feems  too  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
Babylonian  kings,  and  of  the  generations  of  Mofes  in 
the  fame  period.  It  is  therefore  more  conformable  to 
Manetho's  chronology,  to  fuppofe  the  firft  feven  only, 
whom  he  calls  gods,  and  the  old  chronicle  ftyles  Auritse, 
M^ere  antediluvians  ;  and  that  they  reigned  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  part  of  the  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
the  remainder  of  which  will  be  accounted  for  hereafter.  ■ 
-And  this  hypothefis  feems  to  be  confirmed  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  lafl  of  thefe  gods,  Typhon,  who  pro- 
bably reigned  immediately  before  the  flood,  and  perilhed 
therein.  For  feveral  circumftances  of  the  deluge  are 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Ofiris  and  Typhon ;  parti- 
cularly the  very  day  when  it  began,  or  when  Ofiris  (who 
is  taken  for  Noah)  was  fhut  up  in  the  ark.  The  name  of 
Typhon,  according  to  fome  learned  men,  (ignifies  alfo 
a  deluge  or  inundation  (H) ;  whence  the  Egyptian  priefts 
called  the  Sea-Typhon  ;  and  Typhon,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets 
call  him,  Typhseus,  is  reprefented  as  a  monftrous  giant, 
warring  againft  heaven,  and  at  laft  overcome  by  Jupiter, 
and  overwhelmed  in  water.  It  appears  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  one  of  thofe  mighty  men  of  old,  whofe 
wickednefs  was  fo  exceeding  great,  that  it  drew  down 
that  judgment  upon  them  ^ 

By  thefe  gods  Manetho,  as  he  elfewhere  explains 
himfelf,  meant  no  more  than  mortal  men,  who,  for  their 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  were  feverally  promoted  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  afterwards  made  immortal.  Their  particular 
inventions,  and  inftitutions,  which  gained  them  this  ho-, 
nour  from  the  people,  we  may  more  conveniently  con- 
fider,  when  we  enter  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian 
nation.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  foregoing  table  with  the  accounts  of  the  Greek 
authors,  which  feem  rather  to  relate  to  the  times  after 
the  flood.  For  the  Greeks  were  very  liberal  in  beftowing 
the  names  of  their  gods,  and  frequently  gave  the  fame 
name   to  feveral  perfons.      This   confufion   might  have 

f  Vide  Plutarch,  de  Ifld.  &  Ofir.  p.  ^56.  Appolon.  Argon,  libi  ii. 
Maneth.  apud  Eufeb.  de  Pra?p.  Ev.  lib.  i.  . 


. 


(H)  The  Arabs  at  this  day     the  word  al  tufan^ 
cxprefs  the  general  deluge  by 
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teen  avoided,  had  they  given  us  the  true  Egyptian  names, 
inftead  of  undertaking  to  interpret  them.  Nor  is  it  the 
only  inftance  in  which  thofe  writers,  efpecially  the  later 
Greek  chronologers,  have  corrupted  and  confounded  Ma- 
netho's  hiftory. 

Having  mentioned  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle,  it  may 
be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that,  according  to  that 
record,  Vulcan  has  no  time  affigned  him,  as  appearing 
both  night  and  day  :  the  Sun,  who  was  the  fon  of  Vul*. 
can,  reigned  thirty  thoufand  years ;  after  him,  Saturn, 
and  the  other  twelve  gods,  reigned  three  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years ;  then  the  eight  demir 
gods,  two  hundred  and  feventeen  years ;  and  after  theff 
began  the  thirty  dynafties^^ 

SECT.     VIL 

Of  the  Deluge^ 

Olxteen    hundred   and   fifty-fix   years  after    the   crea-      ^'  ^5^- 
^  tion,  the  earth  was  overflowed  and  deftroyed  by  a  de-       '^^pi 
i'Uge  of  water,   which  overfpread  the  face  of  the  whole       ^    g 
globe,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  fo  that    «„__-• 
the  floods  over-reached  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains ;   AJhort  hij* 
the  rains  defcending  after  an  unufual  manner,  and  the    toryofthe 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broke  apen,  a  general  fl°^'^* 
deftru6):ion  and  devaftation  was  brought  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  things  in  it,  mxankind  and  other  living  creatures  ; 
excepting  Noah  and  his  family,  who,  by  a  fpecial  provi- 
dence of  God,  were  preferved  in  a  certain  ark,  or  veffel, 
with  fuch  kinds  of  living  creatures  as  he  took  on  board. 
After  thefe  waters  had  raged  for  fome  time  on  the  earth, 
they  began  to  leflen  and  fhrink.     The  great  waves  and 
;flu6luations  of  this  deep,  or  abyfs,  being  quieted  by  de*- 
grees,  the  waters  retired  into  their  former  channels  and 
caverns  within  the  earth  :  the  mountains  and  fields  began 
to  appear,    and   the  whole  habitable  earth   aflumcd  that 
form  and  fhape  wherein  we  now  fee  it.     F-^om  that  little 
remnant  preferved  in  the  ark,  the  prefent  race  of  man- 
kind, and  of  animals,  in  the  known  parts  of  the  earth, 
were  propagated.     Thus  perifhed  the  old  world,  and  the 
qprefcnt  arofe  from  its  ruins. 

That  there  was  fuch  an  unlverfal  deytruflion  by  water,    Frcfane 
is  confirmed   by  the  concurrent   teftimonies    of  feveral   tejitmomet 

oj  this  ftf- 
«  Diod.  Sicul.  Chron.  vet.  apud  Synccll.  tpjirophi. 
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A,  M.      of  tlie  mod  ancient  writers  and  nations  in  the  world. 
1656.        What  account  the  Chaldean  records  give  of  it,  we  have 
Ante  Lhr.   olr-eady  feen.     The  Indian  and  Perfian  tradition  we  may 
^  mention  hereafter.     That  the  Egyptians  were  no  ftran- 

gers  to, this  event,  appears  not  only  from  thofe  circum- 
Itances  in  the  ftory  of  Ofiris  and  Typhon  mentioned 
'  above  ;  but  alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  Plato ;  who  fays, 
that  a  certain  Egyptian  prieft  recounted  to  Solon,  out  of 
their  facred  books,  the  hiftory  of  the  univerfal  flood, 
which  happened  long  before  the  particular  inundations 
known  to  the  Grecians.  The  inhabitants  of  Heliopolis, 
in  Syria,  {hewed  a  chafm  or  cleft  in  the  earth  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  which  fwallowed  up  the  waters  of  the 
flood''.  Nay,  the  very  Americans  are  faid  to  acknowlege 
and  fpeak  of  it  in  their  continent :  and  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a  tradition  among  the  Chinefe,  that  Puoncu,  with 
his  family,  efcaped  the  general  deluge  5  though  another 
exprefly  aflerts,  the  Chinefe  annals  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  the  flood,  and  that  it  is  a  miftake  in  thofe  who  ima- 
gine they  do  :  however  it  fcems,  their  hiftorians  do  fpeak 
of  a  flood,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  that  of  Noah,  but 
they  do  not  make  it  univerfal.  JVloft  nations  have  fome 
tradition  of  a  deluge,  which  happened  in  their  refpeclive 
countries  :  but  it  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
feveral  of  them  were  particular  inundations  only,  and 
therefore  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  Noah  ; 
though  ancient  and  modern  writers  frequently  confound 
them  together  (I). 
IVhether  to-  Some  difficulties,  which  feem  to  attend  the  Mofaic  ac- 
ficaU  count  of  the  deluge,  fuch  as  the  finding  waters  fuflicicnt 

to  drown  the  world,  and  the  improbability  that  all  forts  of 
animals  were  preferved  in  the  ark,  have  induced  fome 
men  of  learning,  to  fuppofe,  that  Noah's  flood  was  not 
univerfaJ,  but  national  only,  confined  to  Judaea,  and  the 

h  Lucian.  de  Dea  Syria,  torn.  ii.  p.  8S2. 

(I)   Not   only  Deucj\lion*s  dorus,  from  the  Samothracian 

flood  in  Theflnly,  but  thofe  of  tradition,  which  yet  they  prcr 

Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  Prome-  tended  was  the  mcft  ancient  of 

theus    in    Egypt,    have   been  all ;  to  omit  feveral  ©thers   e- 

thought  the  fame  with  that  of  numerated  by  fir  W.  Raleigh, 

Noah.     Thofe  fpoken  of  by  fome  of  which  he  has  taken 

the  Americans  feem   to  have  from  the  fpurious   Xenophon 

been  national ;  as  was  that  of  ot  Annius, 


^fia  Minor,  mentioned  by  Dio- 


yegiona 
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regions  thereabouts (K) ;  or  perhaps  to  that  tra£l  of  land       A.M. 
which  lies  between  the  four  feas,  the  Perfian,  Cafpian,        '^^pi. 
Euxine,  and  Mediterranean,  or,  at  moft,  that  it  reached      "  f.g.  *"* 
no  farther  than  the  continent  of  Afia.     And  to  fupport  ' 

this  prefumption,  they  allege,  that,  fmce  the  primary 
defign  of  the  flood  was  to  deftroy  mankind  only,  who 
could  hardly  be  thought  in  fo  fhort  a  time  to  have  over- 
fpread  the  lace  of  the  whole  earth,  there  was  no  neceflity 
to  carry  the  waters  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was  inha- 
bited. Bedford  indeed  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  all  mankind  did  not  perifh  in  the  deluge ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  from  a  peculiar  expofition  of  the 
curfcs  of  Cain  and  Lamech,  that  the  Africans  and  Indi- 
ans are  of  their  pofterity^ 

If  the  deluge  was  univerfal,  the  quantity  of  water  re-   ConjeSluret 
quired  to  effedl  it  is  fo  immenfe,  that  it  has  been  gener-  ^^^°  ^^* 
ally  thought  extremely  difficult,  if  .not  impoflible  to  fay   ^^gr^in 
whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went.     The  proportion  of  the  deluge 
water,  fufficient  to  caufe  fuch  an  inundation,  has  been  com-   luas  effeS- 
puted  at  eight  oceans.    But  Dr.  Keil,  who  was  well  able  to   ^^« 
make  the  calculation,  fays,  that  there  mufl  have  been,  at 
the  lowed  computation,  twenty-two  oceans.     And  where 
to  find  this  quantity  is  the  queflicn.     There  are  the  clouds 
above,  and  the  deeps  below,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;    and  thefe  are  all  the  ftores  we  have  for  water ; 
and  Mofes  dire£ts  us  to  no  other,  for  the  caufes  of  the 
deluge  :    "  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"    fays  he, 
**  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  open- 
ed ;  and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights'^."     By  the  great  deep  fome  underlland  the  ocean; 
but  others,  with  more  reafon,  fay  it   means  the  fubterra- 
neous  abyfs,  or  vaft  collection  of  waters  in  the  bowels  of 

1  Vid.  Le  Clerc's  Diflfertations;  Stiilingfleet  Orig.  Sacr.  book 
jli.  Von'  de  /S.X.  Mundi,  p.  203.  BsdforJ's  Scripture  Chrono- 
^?y»  P-  59'  ''Burnet's  Theory,  book  i.  chap.  2.  Dr.  Keil,  in 

liis  Remarks  on  Whifton's  Tlieory.     Kay's  Dif.  p.  118. 

(K)     Melo,    who  wrote   a  from    Armenia,    being  driven 

bpok  againfl:  the  Jews,  fpeak-  out  of  his  pqfleffions  by  thofe 

ing  of  the  deluge,    feems    to  of  the   country ;    and,  pnffing 

make  it  topical,    and    not  to  over  the  intermediate  region, 

have  reached   Armenia.      His  reached  the  mountainous  part 

words  are  thefe  :  "At  the  time  of  Syria,  which  was  then  de- 

of  the  deluge,  a  man  who  had  folate  "  (7). 
ffcaped  with   his   fons,    went 

(7)  Melo  apud  Eufeb.  de  Prscp.  Ev,  lib,  ix,  cap.  19. 
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the  earth  (L).  But  it  is  thought  the  waters  which  either 
the  abyfs  or  the  rain  could  afford,  will  fall  prodigiouily 
fhort  of  the  proportion  required.  According  to  the  ob- 
fervations  made  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain, 
this  fupply  could  not  afford  one  ocean,  nor  half  an  ocean, 
and  would  be  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  a  deluge.  If  it  rained  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  throughout  the  whole  earth  at  once,  the  lower 
grounds  might  be  laid  under  water,  but  fuch  a  fource 
would  fignify  very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
mountains ;  fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that,  if  the  de- 
luge proceeded  from  rains  only,  not  only  forty  days, 
but  forty  years  would  have  been  required  for  that 
effect.  If  we  fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  condenfed 
into  water,  it  would  not  at  all  have  been  fufhcient.  And 
as  to  the  abyfs,  if  by  it  we  mean  the  fea,  that  it  is  no 
higher  than  the  land,  and  therefore  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  deluge ;  if  we  underfland  the  fubterraneous 
waters,  they  would  be  quiet  in  their  cells,  and  not  afcend 
otherwife  than  by  force  ;  and,  if  force  were  ufed  to  draw 
them  out  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  their  places  muft  be 
filled  again  with  other  waters ;  fo  that  this  turns  to  no 
account  upon  the  whole  (M). 

After  all,  the  divine  afliftance  mufl  be  called  in,  on  this 
Dccafion.  For  though  the  waters,  which  covered  the 
earth  at  the  creation,  might  be  fufficient  to  cover  it  again; 
yet  how  this  fhould  be  effe6led  by  mere  natural  means, 
cannot  be  conceived  The  waters  which  were  fufpended 
in  the  clouds,  might,  indeed,  defcend  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  in  cataracls,  or  fpouts  of  water,  (as  the  Septua- 
gint  interpret  the  windows  of  heaven),  like  thofe  in  the 
Indies,  where  the  clouds  frequently,  inftead  of  dropping, 
fall,  with  a  terrible  violence,  in  a  kind  of  torrent ;  and  this 
alone  mi^ht  caufe  a  great  inundation  in  the  lower  grounds ; 


(L)  Notwithllarjding  the 
word,  tehoitt,  dcpth^  in  fome 
paffages,  is  fuppcled  to  figni- 
fy theyf'i^,  yet  it  may  be  triere 
much  better  interpreted  of  fub- 
terraneous ivatcrsy  as  it  niani- 
feflly  muft  in  other  places. 
And,  being  here  joined  with 
the  epithet  rnhbah^  ^'"^•5'^,  it 
feems  Mofes  intended  that  vaft 
coUrdion  of  waters,  which  the 
cioli  faggcious  naturalifts  place 


in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  the 
receptacle  of  the  greateft  part 
of  that  deep  which  covered  the 
earth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.  ' 

(M)  Thofe  who  would 
know  how^  far  human  philofo- 
phy  has  proceeded  in  account- 
ing for  this  phenomenon  upon 
natural  principles,  may  confult 
the  theories  of  Burnet,  Whif- 
tou^  and  Woodward, 

but 
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"but  as  the  clouds  could  pour  down  no  more  water  than  A.  M. 
they  had,  which  would  foon  be  exhaufted  at  this  rate  ;  it  '^5^- 
fcems,  from  the    length  of  the  rain's  continuance,  that  p^^' 

the  fhowers  were  -  rather  moderate,  and  gradual.  The  ^^ 
fubterraneous  (lores  would  afford  a  much  more  plentiful 
fupply  to  complete  the  deluge,  and,  probably,  contain 
more  waters  than  enough  to  drown  the  world  (N):  the 
only  difficulty  is,  to  draw  it  out  of  the  abyfs  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  And  here,  fince  we  can  aflign  no  na- 
tural caufe,  we  apprehend  we  may  refolve  it  into  the  di- 
vine power,  which  might,  on  this  occafion,  fo  far  con- 
troul  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  efFe^l  this  purpofe. 
And,  indeed,  the  event  was  fo  extraordinary,  and  the 
confcquences  thereof  fo  confiderable,  that  it  is  very  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  God  did,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  inter- 
pofe. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  de- 
luge, we  muft,  next,  take  a  view  of  the  ark,  in  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  preferved  from  deftru^lion. 

We  might  prefume,  if  Mofes  had  not  told  us  fo,  that  a  Oftht  art, 
vefTel  proportionable,  and  adapted  to   the  ufe  defigned,   its  fze  and 
muft  have  been  of  more  than  human  contrivance,  and  fi^^^^* 
built  by  the  dire£lion  of  God  himfelf.     The  length  of  it 
was    300  cubits,    the  breadth  50,    and   the  height  30 ; 
but  what  was  the  exa£i:  meafure  of  the  cubit  here  men- 
tioned, is  difputed.      Some,  fearing  the  capacity  of  the 
ark  would  be  otherwife  too  fmall  for  the  intended   pur- 
pofe,   have  enlarged  the  dimenfions,    even  to   extrava- 
gance (O) ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  learned  men  is, 

that 

(N)    Though    fir  W.  Ra-  the   higheft  mountain  in   the 

Jelgh  allows  thirty   miles   for  world,    may   be    afcended   in 

the  height  of  the  mountains,  three   days  (according  to   the 

yet  the  higheft  in  the  world  proportion  of  eight  furlongs  to 

will  not  be  found   to  be  above  a  day*s  journey),  which  makes 

five   dire<fi:    miles    in    height,  it  about  the  height  of  a  Ger- 

Olympus,  whofe  height  is  fo  man  mile  perpendicular.    And 

extolled  by  the  poets,  does  not  the  Spaniards  affirm,  that  the 

exceed   a  mile  and  a  half  per-  Andes,    thofe  lofty  mountains 

pendicular,  and  about  feventy  ot    Peru,     in    comparilon    of 

paces.     Mount  Athos,    which  which,  they  fay,  the  Alps  ;;ire 

IS  faid  to  caft  its  Ihade  into  the  but  cottages,  may  be  afcended 

ifle  of  Lemnos,   (according  to  in  four  days  compafs. 

Pliny,  eighty-feven  miles),  is  (O)  .When  Celfus  objected, 

not  above  two  miles  in  height ;  that    the   ark  was   a  monger, 

nor  Caucafus  much  more  :  nay,  with  all   things    in    its   belly, 

the  Pike  of  Teneriff,  reputed  Qri^eu  anfwered,  that  the  ark 

was 
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tliat  they  were  but  common  cubits,  one  of  wblcb, 
though  formerly  fuppofed  equal  to  18  of  our  inches,  is 
now  allowed  to  contain  almoft  22,  or,  more  exacSlly, 
21.888,  according  to  which  meafure,  the  ark  muft  have 
been  547.2  Engiifli  feet  long,  91.2  broad,  and  54.72 
high;  and  the  folid  contents  2,730,781.9008  feet,  al^ 
mod  double  to  what  they  would  be  by  the  former  compu- 
tation. The  form  of  it  was  an  oblong  fquare,  a  parallel- 
epiped, with  a  flat  bottom,  and  a  Hoped  roof  raifed  a  cu- 
bit in  the  middle'.  It  had  neither  fails  nor  rudder,  nor 
was  it  made  fliarp,  fo  as  to  cut  the  water;  M^hich  form, 
as  it  was  admirably  contrived  for  lying  ileadily  on  the 
water  without  rolHng,  which  might  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  animals  within  it ;  fo  it  was  very  unfit  for 
fwimming  to  a  great  diftance,  or  for  riding  in  a  boifter- 
ous  fea.  It  confifted  of  three  ftories,  each  of  which, 
abating  the  thicknefs  of  the  floors,  might  be  about  18  feet 
high,  and  was  partitioned  into  a  great  many  rooms,  or 
apartments.  This  vefl^el  was,  without  doubt,  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  have  the  air,  and  light  on  all  fides  (P); 
though  the  particular  conftru£lion  of  the  windows  be  not 
mentioned ;  and  the  whole  feems  to  have  had  another 

covering 

1  Vld.   Buteon.  De   Area  Noe.    Poole's  Synopfis  in  loc.    Ber^ 
fiard.  de  Menluiis  &  Ponder.  Antiq.  lib,  iii. 


was  like  a  great  city,  whofe 
bafe  was  90,000  cubits  long, 
aud  25,000  broad  ;  but  in  an- 
other place  he  is  more  moder- 
ate, and,  without  encreafing 
the  number  of  the  Mofaic  cu- 
bits, fuppofes  they  were  geo- 
metrical cubits,  each  contain- 
ing fix  ordinary  cubits ;  which 
lafl  opinion  is  approved  \>y  St, 
Auftin.  Some,  who  cannot 
-digefi:  thefe  geometrical  cubits, 
fuppofe  the  ark  was  meafured 
by  a  larger  cubit  of  three  feet, 
or  by  the  facred  cubit,  which 
was  larger,  by  a  hand's  breadth, 
than  the  common  cubit,  all 
without  theleaft  ground  or  in- 
timation, to  that  purpofe,  in 
the  facred  hiftorian.  Sir  W. 
'11  aleigh  fuppofes  the  antedilu- 
liim  cubit  '.vas  larger  than  that 


which  was  afterwards  in  ufe ; 
becaufe",  as  he  imagines,  man- 
kind were  then  of  a  larger  fla- 
ture.  But  this  gains  no  room 
in  the  ark,  becaufe  the  bulk  ok 
its  cargo  muil  have  been  in- 
creafed  in  proportion. 

(P)  There  are  various  tranf- 
latlons  of  the  word  fobar^ 
which  Is  found  but  once  in  the 
whole  Bible,  in  this  fenfe,  our 
vcrfion  renders  it  ivlndotv,  as  it 
feems  very  properly  ;  for  the 
root  in  the  Chaldee  lignilies  io 
Jhine,  or,  to  give  light ;  where- 
fore one  of  the  paraphrafts  ima- 
gines fohar  to  have  been  a  frc 
clous  Jio7ie^  or  carbuncle,  which 
Noah  was  to  fetch  from  the 
river  Phifon,  to  illuminate  the 
ark.  From  the  following 
words,  *'  ai;d  in  a  cubit  fiiak 

thou 


i 
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covering  befides  the  roof,  probably  made  of  Iklns,  lilce 
that  of  the  tabernacle  (Q^). 

That  the  fpace  in  the  ark  was  abundantly  fuflicient  to 
contain  both  Noah  and  his  family,  and  the  animals,  and 
all  ntcefiary  provifions  for  them,  does  evidently  appear 
from  the  geometrical  calculations  of  learned  men  (R), 
who  have  yet  generally  fuppofed  the  length  of  the  cubit 
to  have  been  but  i8  inches;  whereas,  if  we  take  the  di- 
menfions  according  to  the  larger  meafure  above  mention- 
ed, the  whole  capacity  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  un- 
known kinds  of  ferpents  in  Brazil,  and  all  thofe  ftrange 
fpecies  of  animals  feen  ini:he  V/eft  Indies,  fhould  either 
come  into  the  ark,  or  be  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe 
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thou  finifh  it  above,"  fome 
have  fuppofed  the  window  was 
to  have  been  a  cubit  fquare,  or 
but  a  cubit  hiiih,  which  would 
have  been  much  too  fmall ;  but 
the  relative  a  being:  in  the  He- 
brew  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  fohar  of  the  mafculine, 
thofe  two  words  cannot  agree ; 
and  therefore  the  proper  ante- 
cedent feems  to  be  the  ark 
which  was  to  be  covered  with  a 
roof,  raifed  a  cubit  high  in  the 
middle, 

(Q^)  Noah  is  faid,  after  the 
flood,  to  have  removed  *'  the 
covering  of  the  ark;"  which 
cannot  well  be  fuppoled  to  have 
been  the  roof,  but  foinething 
flung  over  it,  like  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  is  exprelTed 

'by   the   fame  Hebrew  word; 
and  the  ule  of  it  was  probably 

*  to  hang  over  and  defend  the 
windows  in  bad  weather, 

(R)  Bifhop  Wilkins  has  re- 
duced th€  number  of  fpecies 
of  animals,  which,  at  firfl 
view,  may  feem  almoll  infi- 
nite, within  very  moderate 
bounds ;  he  reckons  they  do 
not  amount  to  one  hundred  of 
quadrupeds,  and  two  hundred 
of  birds ;    and  of  thefe  mud 


be  excepted  fuch  as  live  in  the 
water,  fuch  as  proceed  from  a 
mixture  of  difterent  fpecies , 
and  fuch  as  change  their  co- 
lour, Ihape,  and  lize,  by  chang- 
ing their  climate  ;  and  thence, 
in  difterent  countries,  feem  to 
be  of  difterent  fpecies,  when- 
they  arc  not.  He  afterwards 
enters  into  a  particular  detail  of 
the  animals,  the  quantity  of 
food  neceflliry  for  them,  and 
of  the  capacity  and  proportion 
of  the  ark ;  and  concludes, 
there  was  room  enough,  and 
to  fpare  :  whereupon  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  had  the  molt  fkil- 
ful  mathematicians  and  philo- 
fopaers  been  fet  to  confult 
what  proportions  a  veflei  de- 
figned  for  fuch  an  ufe  fliould 
have  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  pitched  on 
any  more  fuitable  to  the  pur- 
pofe  than  thofe  mentioned  by 
Mofes.  After  all,  wc  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  God's  miraculous  pow- 
er ;  for,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fhip-building,  fuch  a 
vcfiel  mull  have  been  overfet 
by  the  leafl;  agitation  of  the 
water, 

countries. 
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countries,  the  climate  of  which  feems  now  neceflary  to 
their  exiflence.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  before  the  deluge,  was  fo  equal  and  ferene, 
that  all  kinds,  even  of  the  American  animals,  might  live 
and  be  found  in  thofe  parts  of  Afia  when  Noah  went  into 
the  ark,  though  none  of  them  could  bear  the  climate  fince, 
by  reafon  of  the  change  in  nature.  The  great  difficulty 
is,  how  to  get  them  into  America  after  the  flood  was  over ; 
and  here  we  muft  confefs  we  can  neither  account  for  this 
emigration,  nor  conceive  by  what  means  America  was 
peopled. 

The  timber  of  which  the  ark  was  framed,  Mofes  calls 
gopher-wood ;  but  what  tree  the  gopher  was  (S)  the 
learned  have  not  yet  determined.  Some  contend  for  the 
cedar,  others  for  the  pine  ;  fome  incline  to  the  box,  and 
others,  particularly  the  Mohammedans,  to  the  Indian 
plane-tree  :  but  thofe  feem  to  be  in  the  right,  who  firp- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  cyprefs  •,  which,  befidcs  the  refemblance 
in  name,  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  proper  fort  of  timber 
for  {hip-building.  To  prcferve  it  from  leaking,  Noah 
was  dire£led  to  fmear  it  with  pitch,  or  rather  with  bitu- 
men, fuch  as  was  ufed  in  the  building  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

Nor  is  there  lefs  difagreement  as  to  the  place  where  the 
ark  was  built,  and  the  time  fpent  in  this  work.  One 
fuppofes  it  was  built  in  Paleftine,  and  that  Noah  planted 
the  cedars  of  which  he  made  it,  in  the  plains  of  Sodom: 
another  takes  it  to  have  been  built  near  Mount  Caucafus, 
on  the  confines  of  India  ;  and  a  third,  in  China  j  where 
he  imagines  Noah  dwelt  before  the  flood  ;  but  the  place 
feems  rather  to  have  been  fomewhere  near  Eden  ;  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  prefumed  Noah  would  not  remove 
far,  though  not  for  the  reafon  alleged  by  fome,  viz.  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  eldeft  fon,  in  a  lineal  defcent,  from 
JSeth,  which  is  no  way  certain  from  Scripture  •,  nor  can 
we  think  it  was  far  from  Ararat,  where  the  ark  refted> 


(S)  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi 
only  fay  it  is  a  fort  of  wood  fo 
called,  which  is  light,  and 
fwims  on  the  water.  The  Vul- 
gate and  Septuagint  take  the 
word  gopher  not  to  denote  the 
fpecies  of  timber,  but  for  an 
adjective ;  the  firil:  tranflating 
ligna  lai'igata,  fmoothed  or 
■planed  t'lmler^    and   the  other 


Voflius  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  expreflion  of  this  laft 
verfion  figrnifies  not  timber 
fquared  by  the  workman,  but 
trees  whofe  branches  flioot 
quadrangularly,  or  by  five  and 
K)ur,  at  equal  dillances  from 
the  earth.  Of  which  kind  are 
the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  feme 
others  \  but  not  the  cyprefs. 

that 
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tliat  being  a  vefTel  which  could  not  be  driven  to  a  great 
diftance.  It  was  therefore  probably  built  in  Chaldxa,  in 
the  territories  of  Babylon  ;  where  there  was  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  cyprefs,  in  the  groves  and  gardens,  in  Alex- 
ander's time,  that  he  built  a  whole  fleet  of  it  for  want  of 
other  timber;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the 
Chaldaean  tradition,  which  makes  Xifuthrus  fail  from 
that  country. 

As  to  the  time,  a  rabbin  fays,  the  ark  was  fifty- two 
'years  in  building ;  the  fathers  and  oriental  authors  allow 
a  hundred,  becaufe  Noah  is  faid  to  be  five  hundred  years 
old,  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the  ark.  Some,  from 
the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "  That  the  long  fuirering  of  God 
waited  while  the  ark  was  preparing,"  fuppofe  Noah  M-as 
employed  therein  the  whole  time  of  forbearance,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  and  others  think  the 
time  much  fhorter,  becaufe  Noah's  three  fons,  the  eldeft 
of  whom  was  born  in  his  five  hundredth  year,  are  not 
only  mentioned  before  the  diredlions  given  for  the  ark, 
but  they  and  their  wives  are  ordered  to  be  taken  into  the 
ark  in  thofe  very  direftions,  a  circumftance  which  feems 
to  imply  they  were  then  married ;  and  yet  they  had  no 
children  till  after  the  flood,  unlefs  they  pcrifhed  in  the 
deluge.  But  there  is  no  fuch  connexion  or  exa£i:  order 
of  time  kept  in  this  whole  narration,  as  to  eftablifh  any  of 
thefe  conjectures.  All  we  can  affirm  is,  that  fuch  a  vef- 
fel  as  the  ark,  and  the  neccflary  preparations  of  the  timber 
for  it,  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  fevv'  years. 

The  appointed  time  of  the  deluge  being  come,  and  all 
things  in  readinefs,  Noah,  at  God's  command,  went  into 
the  ark  with  his  wife,  his  fons,  and  his  daughters-in- 
law  (T);  taking  along  with  him,  purfuant  to  the  divine 
directions,  of  all  kinds  of  beafts,  of  fowls,  and  of  every 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth  ;  of  the  unclean  by  pairs, 
and  of  the  clean  by  fevens,  the  male  and  his  female  ^  (U). 
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And  in 
what  lime. 


Nca/i,  &e, 
enter   mto 
the  ark, 
and  the 
fioodbeginSm. 


(T)  It  is  certain,  both  from 
the  teflimony  of  Mofesand  St. 
Peter,  that  eight  perfons,  and 
no  more,  were  faved  in  the 
ark. 

(U)  It  is  a '  doubt  whether 
there  went  into  the  ark  but 
fevenof  every  clean,  and  two  of 
every  unclean  fpecies,  or  four- 


teen of  the  firft,  and  four  of 
the  lad.  Some  adhere  to  the 
former  expolition,  and  others 
to  the  latter,  which  feems  to 
be  the  natural  fenfe  of  the 
Hebrew  words  feven  and 
/e<ven^  and  two  and  tn.\:o  the 
male  and  his  female.  If  there 
were  but  fcven  of  the  clean 

beafts 
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Noah  went  into  the  ark  In  the  fix  hundredth  year  of  hisf 
age,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  fecond  month,  which 
anfwers  to  our  feventh  of  December  (X),  while  the  reft: 
of  mankind,  contemning  his  repeated  admonitions,  were, 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  given  In  marriage, 
until  the  flood  came  and  deftroyed  them  all.  For  on  the 
felf-fame  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  ;  and 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
The  waters  of  the  flood  continued  gradually  to  increafe 
for  five  months,  till  they  reached  their  utmoft  height, 
which  was  fifteen  cubits,  or  twenty-feven  feet  above  the 
tops  of  the  highefl  mountains. 
The  tvaters  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  months,  God  caufed  a 
ajuage,  wind  to  pafs  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  began  to 
afluage,  the  two  fources  which  fed  them  being  flopped 
and  reflrained.  On  the  very  firft  day  of  their  decreafe, 
the  feventeenth  day  of  the  feventh  month,  being  the 
fixth  of  May,  they  fell  fo  much,  that  the  ark  refted  on 
the  mountains  of  Ararat  *,  and  by  the  firft  of  the  tenth 
month,  or  nineteenth  of  July,  the  tops  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  began  to  appear.  About  the  twenty^  eighth 
of  Auguft,  Noah,  the  better  to  judge  the  height  of  the 
waters,  opened  the  window  or  lattice  of  the  room  where 
the  birds  were  kept,  and  let  out  a  raven,  which  flew  to 
and  fro  till  the  earth  was  dry,  but  gave  him  no  fatisfac- 
tory  Information  ;  whereupon  he  fent  out  a  dove  (Y)  three 

feveral 


beads,  one  mufl  have  been 
without  a  mate.  If  this 
be  admitted,  the  capacity 
which  we  have  allowed  the 
ark,  being  double  to  what 
bifliop  Wilkins  computes  it, 
will  be  no  more  than  necelTary 
for  double  the  number  of  ani- 
mals. 

If  it  be  afked  by  what  means 
Noah  got  all  thefe  animals  to- 
gether into  the  ark,  the  beft 
anfwer  we  can  make  is,  that 
they  came  voluntarily  by  a 
fupernaturalimpulfe  from  God. 

(X)  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  day  affigned  by  Mofes  for 
the  beginning  of  the  deluge, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  day 
wherein  Plutarch  tells  us  Oiiri;» 


went  into  the  ark,  viz.  the 
feventeenth  of  Athyr,  which 
month  is  the  fecond  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  fun 
then  palling  through  Scorpio. 
Nor  does  it  difler  above  a  day 
or  two  from  that  fet  down  by 
Berofus,  if  we  allow  what  pro- 
bably may  have  been  the  cafe, 
that  he,  or  his  tranfcrlbers, 
fell  into  the  miflake  above 
mentioned,  and  fuppofed  the 
flood  began  the  fecond  mouth 
from  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  was  Daslius ;  whereas  the 
true  month  was  Apellaeus,  the 
fecond  from  the  autumnal 
equinox, 

(Y)  The  Chaldean  tradition 
agrees  with  the  IMofaic  hiilory 

in 
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Several  time?,  intermitting  feven  days  between  eacTi  (cx-  A.M. 
curlion.  >  The  firO:  time  the  dove  quickly  returned,  fxiid-  *^^J,*. 
ing  no  place  dry  enough  for  hef  to  reft  on  ;  the  fccond      "**^  ^    ^' 

time  fhe  came  back  in  the  evening,  bringing  in  her  mouth    1.^ 

an  olive-leaf  plucked  ofF,  which  fliewed  a  confiderable 
abatement  of  the  waters ;  7:.VLd  the  third  time  (he  returned 
no  more. 

On  the  firfl  day  of   the   firft   month,  anfwering  to  the    f^oah.  fcfr. 
twenty-third  of  October,  in  the  fix  hundredth  and  firll   h<Tvetne 
year  of  Noah's  life,  that  patriarch    removed  the  covering   '^^'^• 
of  the   ark,  to  have  a  more  extended  view,  and  fav/  the 
furface  of  the  earth  was  cleared  of  the  waters  :  however, 
he  ftayed  on  board  till  the  twenty -feventh  of  the  fecond 
month,  or  the  eighteenth  of  December,  when,  by  God's 
dire£lion,   he  v/ent  forth  with   his  family,  and  all  that 
were  with  him,  having  remained  in  the  ark  a   yeai   and 
ten   days,    according    to  the    antediluvian  computation  •, 
and,  according  to  the  prefent,  a  full  year,  or  three  hun- 
dred fixty-iive  days  ". 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fe6tlon  with  adding  a  word  or   The  Per- 
two  of  the  Perfian  and  Indian  traditions  concerning  the  Jian  and 
deluge.  -^'^^^^^ 

An  eaftern  writer  tells  us,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  em-  ^'^  '^'""^ 
brace  the  Magian  religion,-  are  faid  to  deny  the  flood,  or 
at  leaft  the  univerfality  of  it*,  pretending,  that  it  reached 
no  farther  than  a  cliff  near  Hulwan°,  a  city  of  Irak,  bor- 
dering on  Curdeftan.  Yet  the  orthodox  among  them 
acknowlege  this  general  de(lru6tion  by  water,  fent  by 
God  to  punifh  the  crimes  of  mankind  5  one  of  whom, 
named  Malcus,  was  a  monfter  of  wickednefs  and  impiety. 
One  odd  circumftance  mentioned  by  them  is,  that  the 
firft  waters  of  the  deluge  guftied  out  of  the  oven  (Z)  of  a 
certain  old  woman,  named  Zala  Cufa  p. 

n  Genef.  vii.  &  viii.  ©Ebn  S'nohnah.  p  Vide  Hyde 

de  Rel.  vet.  Perfar.  cap,  10.  and  Lord's  Account  of  the  Religion  of  , 
the  Perfes,  p.  9. 

in  the  circumftance  of  the  rowed  this  circumftance,  and 
bird's  being  fent  out  by  Xifu-  inferred  it  in  his  Koran ;  the 
thrus.  And  Plutarch  fays,  commentators  fay,  it  was  the 
that,  according  to  the  mytho-  lign  by  which  Noah  knew  the 
logiits,  a  dove  was  let  out  of  flood  Was  coming.  And  fome 
the  ark ;  and  that  her  going  pretend  it  was  the  fame  oven 
out  was  to  Deucalion  a  fign  which  Eve  made  ufe  of  to  bake 
of  fair  weather,  as  her  return  her  bread  ;  and  thatitdefcend- 
deaoted  the  reverfe.  ed  from  patriarch  to  patri- 
(Z)    Mohammed    has  bor-  arch,  till  it  came  to  Noah  (8), 

(8)  Vide  Al  Koran,  cap,  xi.  D»Herbelot,  Bib,  Orient. 
Vol.  I.  F    '  We 
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A.  M.  "We  are  told  by  the  fame  author,  that  the  Indians  sc- 

^^^57^-^       knowlege  no  deluge  j  but  this  mull  not  be  underftood  of 
all ;  for  the  Bramins  fay,  that  the  four  tribes,  or  cafts, 
of  which  the  firft  race    of  men   confifted,  degenerating 
from  their  primitive  innocence,  the  prieft  neglecting  his 
piety,  the  foldier  becoming  infolent  and  tyrannical,  the 
merchant  praOifmg  deceit  in  trade,  and  ufmg  falfe  ba- 
lances, and  the  artizaa  fpending  the  profits  of  his  inven- 
tions  in  riot   and  excefs,  God's  indignation  was  juftly 
provoked,  and  he  fent  a  flood,  which  deftroyed  all  na- 
tions without  exception :  after  which  extermination,  in 
order  to    repair   mankind,  he  created   three  perfons    of 
greater  excellency  than  thofe  of  the   former  generation  ; 
to  one  of  whom,  named  Bremaw,  he  gave  the  power  of 
creating  men  and  animals ;  the  firft  human  pair  proceed- 
ing one  from  his  right  fide,  the  other  from  his  left.     The 
man  was  called  Manow,  and  the  woman  Ceteroupa,  ancl 
by  them  was  the  earth  replenifhed.     It  muft  be  obferved, 
however,  that  thefe  people  believe  feveral  fucceffive  events 
of  this  nature  ^^ 


SECT.         VIII. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Antediluvian  PP^orld^  and  the  Changes 
made  in  the  Earth  by  the  Deluge, 

Of  the  Pale  "W/  -^  cannot  difmifs  the  hiftory  of  the  old  world,  witlt- 
cf  the  old  ^^  out  taking  a  tranfient  view  of  the  antediluvian 
luorld,  fiiQte  of  mankind,  and  of  the  alterations  which  have  been 

wrought  in  nature  by  the  flood. 

The  religion,  policy,  arts,  and  fciences  of  thefe  firft 
men  would  be  a  very  entertaining  fubje£l ;  but  all  vi^e 
know  of  thefe  articles,  is  reducible  to  a  few  conjectures. 
^he  reVwi'  '^^^  only  circumftance  we  know  as  to  their  religious 
enojthe  rites  is,  that  they  ofl'ered  facrifices,  both  of  the  fruits  of 
antedilu-  the  earth  and  of  animals  ;  but  whether  the  blood  and  flefh 
'vians»  ^f  ^^  animals,  or  only  their  milk  and  wool  were  offered, 

is  a  difpute  among  ^le  learned.  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  all  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  had  ftated 
places,  and  annual  and  weekly  times  fet  apart  for  divine 
worfhip,  and  alfo  a  feparate  maintenance  for  the  priefts  : 
all  which  particulars  may  be  true,  though  they  cannot  be 

q  Lord's  Difcourfe  of  the  Banian  Religion,  chap,  vi,  and  vii.  Pro« 
pag.  of  the  Goipel  in  the  Eaft,  part  u  lett.  3. 
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proved  from  the  Scripture.  But,  what  Is  more  extraor- 
dinary, they  pretend  to  tell  us  the  very  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  antediluvian  fabbath  was  kept,  and  that  it 
was  the  fame  with  the  Chriftian  fabbath,  or  Sunday  '". 

Of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  thofe  people  we  have  not    j^^j  a„^ 
much  more  to  fay.    They  feem  to  have  fpent  their  time  fciences. 
in  luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the  abundant  fertility 
of  the  firft  earth  invited  them,  rather  than  in   difcoveries 
or  improvements,  which,  probably,  they  flood  much  lefs 
in  need  of  than  their  fucceflbrs.     The  art  of  working  me- 
tals was  found  out  by  the  laft  generation  of  Cain's  line  5 
and  mufic,  which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  pra£l:ife  for 
their  pleafure,  was  not  brought  to  any  perfection,  if  in- 
vented, before  the  fame  generation.     Some  authors  fup- 
pofe  aftronomy  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  antedilu-" 
vians,  though  this  opinion  is  probably  owing  to  a  miftake 
of  Jofephus  :  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  the  progrefs  they 
made  therein,  or  in  any  other  fcience,  was  not  extraordi- 
nary ;  it  being  even  very  doubtful  whether  letters  were  fo 
much  as  known  before  the   flood,  whatever  is  pretended 
by  fome  men,  who  have  conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
Adam's  knowledge,  that  they  fuppofe    it    to  have  been 
almofl  univerfal ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  the 
books  attributed  to  that  patriarch,  or  to  Seth  and  Enoch, 
which  are  forgeries  too  grofs  to  deferve  any  confideration. 

As  to  their  politics  and  civil  conftitutions,  we  have   not    Their  poll' 
fo  much  as  any  circumftances  whereon  to   build  conjee-    0'* 
tures.     It  is  probable  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
which  certainly  was  the  firft,  was  fet  afide  when  tyranny 
and  oppreffion   began    to  take  place,  and  much  fooner 
among  the  race  of  Cain  than  that  of  Seth.     It  feems  alfo, 
that  their  communities  were  but  few,  and  confifted  of 
vaftly  larger  numbers  of  people   than   any  formed  fmce 
the  flood  j  or  rather,  it  is  a  queftion,  whether,  after  the 
union  of  the  two  great  families  of  Seth  and  Cain,  there 
was  any  dlftlndtlon  of  civil  focieties,  or  diverfity  of  regular 
governments  at  all ;  it  is  more  likely  that  all  mankind 
made  but  one  great  nation,  though  living  in  a  kind  of 
anarchy,    divided    into    feveral    diforderly    aflbciations ; 
which,  as  it  was  almoft  the  natural  confequence  of  their 
having  but  one  common  language,  fo  it   was  a    circum- 
ftance  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  general  corruption, 
which  otherwife,  could  not  have  fo  univerfally  overfpread 

r  Smith's  Doflrlne  of  the  Church  of  England,  concerning  the 
Lord's  Day,    Vid,  Bedford's  Scripture  Chronol.p,  6, 
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the  antediluvian  world.  For  this  reafon,  chiefly,  fo  foon 
as  the  pofterity  of  Noah  were  fufficiently  increafed,  a 
plurality  of  tongues  was  miraculoully  introduced  in  order 
to  divide  them  into  diftin6t  focieties,  that  they  might  not 
be  fo  eafily  debauched  for  the  future. 

Tlie  ftate  of  the  natural  world  before  the  flood  feems  ta 
have  been  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent.. 
The  antediluvian  world  was,  in  all  probability,  flocked 
fopulous'"  ^^''^^  ^  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  pre- 
and fertile  f^^^t  earth  either  aftually  does,  or  perhaps  is  capable  of 
than  the  Containing  or  fupplying.  This  increafe  of  population 
prejcfit,  feems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  great  length  of  their 
live?,  which  exceeding  the  prefent  ftandard  of  life,  in 
proportion,  at  leall,  of  ten  to  one,  the  antediluvians  mud 
accordingly,  in  any  long  %ace  af  time,  double  themfelves;, 
at  leaft,  in  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  in  which 
mankind  do  now  double  their  number  ;  for  they  began  to 
get  children  as  early,  and  left  off  as  late,  in  proportion, 
as  men  do  now:  and  the  feveral  children  of  the  fame 
father  feeni  to  have  fucceeded  as  quickly  one  after  an- 
other as  they  ufually  do  at  this  day  ;  and  as  many  genera- 
tions, which  are  but  fucceffive  with  us,  were  contempo- 
rary before  the  flood,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the 
earth  at  once,  would  be  •fufficiently  increafed  to  anfwer 
any  defecSl:  which  might  arife  from  other  circumftances 
not  confidered.  So  that,  if  we  make  a  computation  on 
thofe  principles  (A),  we  fhall  find  that  there  were  a  con- 

fiderable 

(A)  It  is  now  generally  own-  times  fiiorter,  by  reafon  of  their 
ed,  and  that  from  good  obfer-  fo  much  longer  lives;  if  we 
xMtions,  that  mankind  do  dou-  have  a  feries  of  forty  numbers, 
ble  themfelves  in  about  three  beginning  at  two  (for  fo  many 
hundred  and  fixty,  or  three  God  created  himfelf  at  firfl  , 
hundred  and  feventy  years ;  and  doubling  themfelves  in 
or,  allowance  being  made  for  forty,  or,  for  convenience,  ih 
?.ll,  but  very  uncommon  and  forty-one  years  at  a  mean,  or 
very  rare  cafes  of  general  wars,  one  age  with  another,  till  the 
famines,  plagues,  and  fuch  deluge,  we  fiiall,  In  ibme  de- 
like  defolations,  in  about  four  g.ree,  obtain  the  fum  total  of 
hundred  years  (9).  So  that,  mankind  at  the  deluge,  and 
allowing  the  period  for  doub-  alfo  in  the  feveral  ages  hetore 
ling, of  mankind  from  the  crea-  that  time;  though  this  period 
tion  to  the  deluge,  to  be  ten  of  dpubling   muli:    Hill    have 

(9)  See  fir  VV,  Petty 's  EiTiy  on  the  Multl plica t4on  of  Mankind  j 
and'thePhilofophical  Tr^nfa^ions,  N"  197.  p'  597. 

been 
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lidcrable  number  of  people  in  the  world  at  the  death  of 
Abel,  though  their  father  Adam  was  not  then  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old,  and  that  the  number  of  man- 
kind before  the  ckluge  vv^ould  eafily  a'mount  to  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  millions  (even  according  to  the  Sama- 
ritan chronology) ;  that  is,  to  twenty  times  as  many  as 
our  prefent  earth  has,  in  all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or' 
can  well  be  fuppofed  capable  of  maintaining  in  its  prefent 
conftitution  ^  From  whence  it  follows,  that,  to  fuftain 
fo  much  large  a  number  of  inhabitants  (befides  the  brute 
animals,  which  were,  very  probably,  as  numerous  in 
proportion),  the  earth  muft  have  been  much  more  fruitful 
before  that  defolatlon  thaji  it  has  been  fince^ ;  though  it 
was  then  barren,  in  comparifon  of  its  primitive  fertility 
before  the  fall. 

One   of  the  moft   extraordinary   circumftances  which    P/(/'^  ^o»' 
occurs  in  the  antediluvian  hiftory,  i:S  the  vaft   length   of  S^^^^y  y 

'  Whifton's  Theory,  p.  246,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  256, 


been  much  fliorter  in  the  ear- 
iieft,  and  longer  in  the  latell 
times  of  the  interval;  which 
computation  Mr.  Whiflon,  to 


whom  we  are  obliged  for  thefc 
obfervations,  has  given  us  in 
the  following  table. 
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human  lives  in  thofe  firfl  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our 
own.  Few  perfons  now  arrive  to  eighty  or  an  hundred 
years,  whereas,  before  the  flood,  they  frequently  lived 
to  near  a  thoufand ;  a  difproportion  almoft  incredible, 
though  fupp.orted  by  the  joint  teftimonies  of  facred  and 
prophane  writers  (B).  Some,  to  reconcile  the  matter 
with  probability,  have  imagined  that  the  ages  of  thofe 
firft  men  might  poffibly  be  computed  not  by  folar  years, 
but  months  %  an  expedient  which  reduces  the  length  of 
their  lives  rather  to  a  fhorter  period  than  our  own.  But 
for  this  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  ;  befides,  the 
many  abfurdities  that  would  thence  follow,  fuch  as  their 
begetting  children  at  about  fix  years  of  age,  as  fome  of 
them  in  that  cafe  muft  have  done,  and  the  contra6lion 
of  the  whole  interval,  betv»^een  the  creation  and  the  de- 
luge, to  confiderably  lefs  than  two  hundred  years,  even 
according  to  the  larger  computation  of  the  Septuagint. 
Caiifesofit,  The  caufes  of  this  longevity  are  varioully  alFigned  : 
fome  have  imputed  it  to  the  fobriety  of  the  antediluvians, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet;  alleging,  that  they  eat 
no  flefh  (C),  and  had  none  of  thofe  provocations  to  glut- 
tony, which  wit  and  vice  have  fince  invented.*  Temper»- 
ance  might,  undoubtedly,  have  fome  effect,  but  not  pof- 
fibly to  fuch  a  degree.  There  have  been  many  temperate 
and  abltemious  perfons  in  latter  ages,  who  yet  feldom 
have  exceeded  the  ufual  period.  Others  have  imputed 
that  longevity  to  the  excellency  of  their  fruits,  and  fome 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  herbs  and  plants  of  thofe  days ;  but 
as  the  earth  was  curfed  immediately  after  the  fall,  its 
fruits,  we  may  fuppofe,  gradually  decreafed  in  their  vir- 

«  Varro,  apud  Laflant.Inft.  Divin,  lib.  ii,  cap.  i».     Vid.  Auguf- 
tin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  cap.  12. 

(B)   Jofephus    reckons   up  that  of  Heflod,    in  Oper.  & 

the    teftimonies  of   Manetho,  Dieb.  ver.  1  30. 

Berofus,    Mochus,    Heftiaeus,  (C)  A  learned  phyfician  has 

Jerom  the  Egyptian,  and  the  advanced  a  very  contrary  opi- 

writers  of  the  Phcenician  anti-  nion.     Among   feveral  caufes 

quities.      He  fays  alfo,    that  of  the  longevity  of  the  firft 

Hefiod,     Hecataeus,    Hellani-  men,  enumerated  by  him,  one 

cus,  Aculilaus,   Ephorus,  and'  is,  their  eating   of  raw  flefti ; 

Nicolaiis,  wrote  that   the  an-  the   nioft  nourifhing  and  beft 

cients  lived  a   thoufand  years,  parts  whereof  he  fuppofes,  are 

Of  all  which    teftimonies  we  carried  off  in  dreffing   by  the 

have  none  now  extant,  except  action  of  the  fire.     Beverovi- 

cius,  Thef.  Sanitate,  lib,  iii. 

tue 
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tue  and  goodnefs  till  tlie  flood  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  fee  tlie 
length  of  men's  lives  decreafed  confiderably,  if  at  all  dur- 
ing that  interval.  Others  have  thought,  that  the  long 
lives  of  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  proceeded  from 
the  flrength  of  their  ftamina,  or  firft  principles  of  their 
bodily  conftitutions  :  which  might,  indeed,  be  a  concur- 
rent, but  not  the  fole  and  adequate  caufe  of  their  longe- 
vity ;  for  Shem,  who  was  born  before  the  deluge,  and 
had  all  the  virtue  of  the  antediluvian  conftitution,  fell 
three  hundred  years  fliort  of  the  age  of  his  forefathers, 
bccaufe  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life  was  pafl'ed  after  the 
flood. 

It  has  therefore  been  more  rationally  fuppofed,  that  the 
chief  caufe  of  this  longevity  was  the  wholefome  conftitu- 
tion of  the  antediluvian  air,  which,  after  the  deluge,  be- 
came corrupted  and  unwholcfome,  breaking,  by  degrees, 
the  priftine  crafjs  of  the  body,  and  fiiortening  men's  lives, 
in  a  very  few  ages,  to  near  the  prefent  ftandard.  But 
how  the  flood  fhould  induce  or  occafion  fuch  a  change 
in  the  air,  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  ^. 

If  no  rain  fell  in  fenfible   round  drops,  to   refra^l:  and    Whether 
reflect  the  rays  of  light,  on  which  the  rainbow  entirely   ^^'y  ^^'"^' 
depends,  the  appearance    of  that  beautiful  phsenomenon     ^^'n  ^^J^* 
could  not  be  expe6led  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  hard 
^o  conceive  how  it  could  be  a  fign  .or  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  which  God   made  with  Noah,  that    he   would 
drown  the  world  no  more  with  water,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  clouds  before,  and  with  no  regard  to    this  promife. 
For  if  we  fuppofe  it  even  an  arbitrary  fign,  and  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  cfl^ecl,  it  feems  that,  to  make  it 
fignificant  and    fatisfaClory,  it   muft  be    fomething  new, 
otherwife  it  could  not  Cgnify  a  new  thing,  or  be, the  con- 
firmation of  a  new  promife. 

Whether  flelli  was  permitted  to  be  eaten   before  the   whether 
deluge,  is  alfo  a  queftion  which  has  been  much  debated,    nn^fiejh 
By  the  permifhon  exprefsly  given  to  Noah  for  that  purpofe,    f»K<^'''^  j^f 
after  the  flood,  and   God's  affignine   vegetables  only  for   ^^'^'V';" 
looci  to  man,  as  wfell  iis  beait,  at  the  creation,  one  woukl  ^'^oJ, 
imagine  it  was  not  lawful  before  ;  yet  others  have  fup- 
pofed, that  it  was  included  in  the  general  grant  of  power 
.and  dominion  given  to   Adam  by   God  over  the   animal 
creation  ;  and  the  diftindlion  of  beafts  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, which  was  well  knov/n  before  the  flood,  is  infifted 
^n  as  a  ftrong  argument  on  this  fide,  and  which  it  is  not 

^yid,  Burnet's  Theory.  Whifton's  Theory.  Ray  on  the  Deluge. 

F  4  eafy 
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eafy  to  .anfwer.  To  fay,  that  difi;in6^Lon  \yas  ufed  pro- 
lepticallvj  is  a  mere  fubterfuge  ;  and  to  fuppofe  it  made 
folely  to  diltinguiili  what  was  lawful  or  unlawful  to  be 
facriliced,  and  not  what  m.ight  or  might  not  be  eaten,  is 
littlje  better ;  it  being  the  cuflorji  to  offer  to  God  fuch 
fruits  and  animals  as  were  fit  for  food  and  fuftenance,  and 
not  fuch  as  were  of  no  ufe  or  benefit  to  mankind  in  that 
jefpecl. 

SECT,       IX. 

An   Inquiry  concerning  the  Situation  of  Mount  Ararat y 
and  the  various  Opinions  about  it, 

1  T  may  be  proper,  before  we  clofe  this  chapter,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  mountains   of    Ararat,  whereon 
the  ark  refted,  the  fituation  of  which  is  ftill  uncertain. 

The  Sibylline  verfes  place  Mount  Ararat  in  the  borders 
of  Black    Phrygia,  near    Celccnas,  at   the  fprings  of  the 
river  Marfyas,  which  rifes  out  of  the  fame  lake  with  the 
Mseander,  and  falls  at  length  into  that  river.     But  itap- 
pears  from  good  authorities  that  there  is  really  no  moun- 
tain at  all  in  that  place,  at  leaft  none  near  fo   high   as 
Ararat  muft    needs  have  been.     This  fancy,  therefore, 
feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  furname  Cibotos^  or  the 
ark^  given  to  Apamsea,  another  city  near  Celsenx.    This 
appellation,  however,  it  did  not  receive,  as  Bochart  ob- 
ferves,  from  any  tradition  of  Noah's  ark,  but  from  its 
fituation,  fhut  up  like  an  ark  or  cheft,  by  three  rivers;  as 
the  port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  called  Cibotos,  from 
the  bay  furrounding  it :  befides,  Cibotos  was  a  new  name, 
which  does  not  feem  to  have  been  known  in  thofe   parts 
till  given  to    Apamsea,  built  by  Seleucus.  or  Antiochus 
Soter ;  and  Celssn^e  had  a   prior  right  to  it,  if  there  had 
been  any  fuch  tradition  ;  fo  that  what  is  farther  alleged 
of  the  Apamean  medals  having  on  the  reverfe  the  impref- 
fionof  an  ark,  as  may  be  feen  on  three  feverally  ftruck  in 
honour  of  Adrian,    Septimius  Severus,    and  Philip  the 
Arabian,  is  of  no  weight. 

Ben  Gorion  feems  to  extend  the  name  of  Ararat  to 
Caucafus  -,  but  by  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  both  ancient 
and  modern  authors  have  generally  underftood  thofe  of 
Arm.enia.  Ararat  is  by  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Vul- 
gate, rendered  Armenia  (D)  j  and  there  is  adlually  a  pro- 

(D)  The  Samaritan  verlion  the  name  the  eaftern  writers 
tranflates  it  Serendib,  which  is    give  to  the  ifland  Ceylon. 

vince 
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vinjcc  of  that  country  named  Ararat,  or  Airarat,  from  » 
plain  therein,  fo  called  in  memory  of  Arai  the  eighth 
king  of  that  nation,  who  was  there  flain  in  battle ;  /irai 
arai  figmfying  the  JJain  of  y^rai.  But  though  authors  haviC 
generally  agreed  in  placing  Ararat  in  Armenia,  yet  they 
differ  as  to  the  particular  fituation  oi  the  mountain  where 
the  ark  refted.  There  are  two  opinions  concerning  it, 
and  each  is  fupported  by  tradition. 

The  firft  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  mountains 
which  divide  Armenia  on  the  fouth  from  Mefopotamia, 
and  that  part  of  Affyria  inhabited  by  the  Curds,  from 
V'hom  thofe  mountains  took  the  name  of  Curdue,  or 
Cardu,  by  the  Greeks  turned  into  Gordysei  (E).  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Judi,  and  alfo  Thamanin. 

The  tradition,  which  affirms  the  ark  to  have  refted  on 
thefe  mountains,  muft  have  been  very  ancient,  fince  it  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Chaldeans  themfelves :  the  Chaldee 
paraphrafts  aflent  to  this  opinion,  which  obtained  very 
much  formerly ;  but  when  w^e  come  to  enquire  into 
the  peculiar  pat"t  of  thefe  mountains,  whereon  the  ark 
refted,  authors  feem  to  place  it  put  of  Armenia  ;  Epipha- 
nius,  in  the  country  of  the  Cordyseans,  or  between  the 
Armenians  and  Cordyseans,  on  the  mountain  Lubar  j  the 
eaftern  authors,  as  well  Chriftians  as  Mahommedans,  on 
Mount  Thamanin,  or  Al  Judi,  which  overlooks  the 
country  of  Diyah  Rabiah,  in  Mefopotamia,  near  the  cities 
of  Maufol,  Forda,  and  Jazirat  Ebn  Omur,  which  laft  is 
faid  to  be  but  four  miles  from  the  place  where  the  ark 
refted  y. 

To  confirm  this  tradition  we  are  told  the  remains  of 
the  ark  were  to  be  feen  upon  thefe  mountains.  Berofus 
and  Abydenus  both  declare  there  was  fuch  a  report  in 
their  time.  The  firft  obferves  farther,  that  feveral  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  fcraped  the  pitch  off  the 
planks  as  a  rarity,  and  carried  it  about  them  for  an 
amulet ;  and  the  latter  fays,  they  ufed  the  wood  of  the 
veflel  as  a  remedy  for  many  difeafes,  with  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs.  The  relics  of  the  ark  were  to  be  feen  alfo  in  the 
time  of  Epiphanius,  if  we  may  believe  his  affertion  5  and 

y  Vide  Eutych.  Annal.  p.  41.  Bochart.Plialeg.  lib.  i.  Onkelos 
&  Jonathan  in  Genef.  viii.    Benj.  Tudeiens  Itiner.  p.  6i« 
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Cardu 
mountains^ 


(E)  The  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  name  them  Carduchi, 
Cardiei,  Cordyaei,  Cordueni, 
Gordi,    Cordaii,    Curdi,    &c. 


Bochart  fuppofes  they  are  the 
fame  that  are  callea  by  mif- 
take,  in  Jofephus,  C^ron. 


^9 
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we  arc  told,  the  emperor  Heraclius  went  from  the  town 
of  Thamanin  up  the  mountain  h\  Judi,  and  faw  the  place 
of  the  ark.  This  town  of  Thamanin  is,  or  was,  fituate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Al  Judi  ;  the  name  fignifies 
eighty^  in  memory  of  the  eighty  perfons  who,  according 
to  a  Mohammedan  tradition,  were  faved  in  the  ark  ; 
though  the  Chrlftian  writers  among  the  Arabs,  who  fay 
this  city  was  built  by  Noah  and  his  fons,  near  Forda,  and 
fuppofe  it  was  fo  called  becaufc  they  were  eight  ^. 

There  was  formerly  a  famous  monaftery,  called  The 
Monaftery  of  the  Ark,  upon  th§  Cardu  mountains,  where 
the  Neflorians  ufed  to  celebrate  a  feflival  on  the  fpot 
where  they  fuppofed  the  aik  refted  ;  but  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  776,  that  monaftery  was  deflroyed  by  lightning  ; 
fince  which  time,  probably,  the  credit  of  this  tradition 
has  declined,  and  given  place  to  another  v/hich  at  prefent 
obtains. 

The  fecond  opinion,  therefore,  places  Mount  Ararat 
towards  the  middle  of  Armenia,  near  the  river  Araxes, 
or  Aras,  above  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  diftant  from 
Al  Judi,  to  the  north-eaft. 

Jerom  feems  to  be  the  firfl  who  hath  given  an  account 
of  this  tradition  :  *'  Ararat,  fays  that  father,  is  a  cham- 
paign country,  incredibly  fertile,  through  which  the 
Araxes  flows,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  ex- 
tends fb  far."  Wherefore,  by  the.  mountains  of  Ararat, 
whereon  the  ark  refted,  are  not  to  be  underftood  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  in  general,  but  the  higheft  moun- 
tains of  Taurus,  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Ararat. 
Thefe,  probably,  are  the  plains  mentioned  before,  which 
gave  name  to  the  country.  An  author  of  the  middle  age 
obferves,  that  near  the  city  of  Naxuhan  (Naxh-chuvan) 
are  the  mountains  on  which  the  ark  refled,  the  Araxes 
running  at  the  foot  of  them  ;  and  fince  that  time,  all  the 
travellers  into  thofe  parts  mention  thefe  as  the  real  moun-^ 
tain  of  Ararat. 

But  the  Armenians  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  very 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  refted ;  they  call  it  Mafis, 
and  derive  the  name  from  Amafia,  the  third  fuccefibr  of 
Haikh,  the  founder  of  their  nation.  The  Turks  named 
it  Agridagh,  that  is,  the  heavy  or  great  mountain,  and  Par-^ 
mack-daghi,  or  the  inountainof  the  finger y  in  allufion  to  its 

?  Vide  Berofus  apn<^  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Abyden.apud 
Eufeb.  Chron  Grasc.  &  Prjep.  Evan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4.  Ebn  Amid, 
I^ift,  Arab.  lib.  i,  cap.  i.     D'Herbelot,  p.  677. 
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appearance  :  it  Oands  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  eaft 
(or  rather  fouth-eaft)  of  Erivan,  and  of  Ejmiadzin,  or 
the  three  ihurches  (from  which  iaft  it  is  two  fliort  days 
journey),  four  leagues  from  the  Aras,  and  ten  to  the 
north -weft  of  Naxh-chuvan.  Sir  Walter  Rnleigh  refts 
the  ark,  not  upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  but  on 
fome  of  thofe  between  Perfia,  Tartary,  and  India  :  he 
takf  3  the  iviountaiiis  of  Ararat  in  a  more  extended  fenfe 
than  cither  the  ancient  traditions  or  Scripture  will  allow : 
he  luppofes  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  towards  Bailria 
and  cScythia,  10  be  part  of  a  branch  of  Taurus,  which,  in 
its  way  through  A/ia,  crofted  Armenia. 

^.  11  that  has  been  faid  by  all  the  writers  who  have  treated 
on  this  fubje£t,  amounts  to  no  more  than  frivolous  con- 
jecflurc,   unfupported  by  fact,  or  philofophy. 

Mount  Mahs  is  engompaftedby  feveral  petty  hills,  on  the  Defcrlp- 
tops  of  which  are  found  many  ruins,  faid  to  have  been  'JJ^  "-^ 
the  buildings  of  the  firft  men,  who  feared,  for  a  time,  Mafis 
to  defcend  into  the  plains.  It  ftands  by  itfelf,  in  form 
of  a  fugar-loaf,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  extenfive  plain, 
detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  Armenia.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  hills  ;  the  leffer  is  the  more  ftiarp  and  point- 
ed ;  the  higher,  which  is  that  of  the  ark,  lies  north-weft 
of  it,  and  raifes  its  head  far  above  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  When  the  air  is  clear,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  above  two  leagues  from  Erivan,  and  may  be  feen  four 
or  five  days  journey  oft^.  Yet  travellers  agree  that  the 
the  height  of  it  is  not  extraordinary :  one  thinks,  he  hath 
pafled  a  part  of  Caucafus,  which  was  higher ;  and  an- 
other fays,  it  is  not  above  twice  as  high  as  Mount  Valerian, 
near  Paris  :  they  therefore  impute  its  being  vifible  fo  far 
ofi^,  to  its  lonely  fituation,  in  a  vaft  plain,  and  upon  the 
jnoft  elevated  part  of  the  country. 

The  Armenian  monks  tell  a  thoufand  idle  ftorles  con-  Tables  of 
cerning  the  ark,  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  which,  they  pre-  *^^^  ^f^e^ 
tend,  is  ftill  to   be   feen   on   the  top  of  the   mountain  ;  "'"^'  "" 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  affirm,    that  no  man  ever 
reached  the  fpot :    they  pretend  that  thofe  who  have  at- 
tempted to  afccnd  the  hill  out  of  zeal,  or  otherwife,  have 
been  puniftied,  or  at  leaft  brought  back  again  by  angels  at 
night,  to  the  place  they  fet  out  from  in  the  day,  to  pre- 
vent their  approaching  that  veffel  :  this  was  the  cafe  with 
a  monk  of  Ejmiadzin,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Nifibin,  called 
James  \  though  God  at  length  fo  far  complied  with  his 
defires,  as  to  fend  an  angel  to  him  with  a  piece  of  the  ark, 
^ho  bid  him,  at  the  fame  time,  not  fatigue  himfelf  in 

vainly 


njafis  con- 
cerning Urn 
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vainly  endeavouring  to  afcend  the  mountain ;  for  that 
God  had  prohibited  the  accefs  to  the  top  of  it,  and  would 
not  fuffer  men  to  pull  in  pieces  a  vefTel  which  had  faved 
fo  many  creatures.  But  if  they  are/afked,  wheiher  they 
have  any  relics  of  the  ark,  they  gravely  anfwer,  that  it 
ftill  lies  buried  in  the  vaft  heaps  of  fnow  ;  which,  indeed, 
is  the  charm  that  hniders  the  afcent,  and  is  fufficient  to 
defend  the  ark  without  the  help  of  an  angel.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain miffionary  conceits,  that  the  earthly  Paradife  llili  re- 
mains in  fome  agreeable  plain  of  this  mountain,  which 
God  preferves  from  heat  and  cold,  and  where  the  prophets 
Enoch  and  Elias  enjoy  a  thoufand  delights. 

The  Armenian  patriarch  informed  Tournefort,  that 
God  had  favoured  one  faint  with  the  fight  of  the  ark  it- 
felf.  And  Rubruquis  was  aiTured  by  a  bifhop,  that  the 
before  mentioned  piece  of  the  ark  (brought  to  James) 
was  in  their  church  ;  and  the  Copts  iliew  part  of  a  beam 
of  that  veflel  in  theirs  at  Old  Cairo  in  Egypt :  what  credit 
ought  to  be  given  to  thefe  venerable  teilimonies,  appears 
from  the  account  Tournefort  has  left  us  of  his  attempt  to 
climb  this  mountain,  in  which  having  fpent  a  whole  day 
with  infinite  fatigue,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  fnow  and  in- 
tenfe  cold,  to  return  without  accomplifning  his  defign, 
though  it  was  then  in  the  middle  of  fummer. 

The  fituation  of  Ararat,  whether  it  be  Mount  Mafis, 
or  the  mountain  of  Cardu,  is  very  convenient  for  the  jour- 
ney of  the  fons  of  Noah  from  thence  to  Shinaar,  the 
dlltance  not. being  very  great,  and  the  defcent  eafy,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  latter,  into  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  of 
which  Shinaar  is  a  part.  We  difcover  plainly,  through 
the  Mofaic  hiftory,  a  neighbourhood  between  the  land  of 
Eden,  where  man  was  created ;  that  of  Ararat,  where 
the  remains  of  mankind  were  faved  ;  and  that  of  Shinaar, 
where  they  fixed  the  centre  of  their  plantations  '. 

^  Viil.  Rubruquis  de  Tartaris,  cap.  xlviii  Tournefort's  Voyages, 
lett.  vii.  Tavernier's  Voyage,  p.  181.  Poulet  Nouv.  Relat.  da 
Levant,  part.  i.  chap.  10.  Chaidin  Voy.  en  Perfe,  torn.  J.  p.  157. 
§huckford's  Conne6i.  vol.  i.  p.  98, 
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CHAP.       11. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham, 

SECT.    I. 

^J?€  Chronology  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Departure  of 
Abraham  frvM  Haran,  fiated, 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  poftdiluvian  hiftory,  Vv^^ 
fhall  fettle  the  chronology  of  this  fir(t  period  of  it, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  preceding,  can  be  adjufted 
only  from  the  records  of  Mofes. 

For  the  planting  of  the  world,  the  forming  of  focieties 
aftd  governments,  the  rife  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the 
beginning  of  flates  and  monarchies,  falling  within  tins 
province,  nothing  could  have  been  more  ferviceable  to 
hiftory,  than  a  fixed  and  uniform  chronology  of  thefe 
early  ages ;  whereas  authors,  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  feveral  copies,  have  every 
one  chofen  to  follow  that  which  agreed  beft  with  his  own 
notions  or  hypothefis  ;  whereby  they  have  fo  perplexed 
and  confounded  all  tranfactions,  both  facred  and  profane, 
which  fall  within  this  period,  that  the  hiftory  thereof  caa 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  original  chaos. 

After  the  birth  of  Abraham,  indeed,  we  enter  upon 
a  more  certain  feries  of  tii?ae,  ab(>ut  which  chronologers 
are  more  generally  agreed;  the  variety  of  the  feveral  co- 
pies making  a  difference  of  but  a  few  years,  not  feveral 
ages,  as  we  find  the  difference  arifes  to  in  this  period; 
for  the  better  exhibiting  of  which,  we  have  inferted  the 
follo»;A-ing  tables,  adjufted  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
we  have  given  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
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A  Table  of  the  Tears  of  the  Poftdlluvian  Patriarchs,   to 


Their  aires  at  their  fons  birth. 


the  birth  of  Abraham 

Years 

edj 


Heb. 
Shem,  aft.  the  flood  2 


Arphaxad, 

Cainan, 

Salah, 

Eber, 

Phaleg, 

Reu, 

Serug, 

Nahor, 

Terah, 

Sum  to 
Abraham's 
birth. 


i 


35 

o 

30 

34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
130 


Jof. 

2 

135 

o 

130 

134 
130 

132 

130 
29 

70 


Sam. 
2 

135 

O 

130 

134 
130 

132 

130 

79 
130 


Sept. 
2 

135 
130 

130 

134 
130 

132 

130 

79 

130 


352    892  1002  1132 


Heb. 

500 

403 
o 

403 
430 

209 

207 
200 

119 

75 


.  they 

liv-l 

after  their 

IS  birth. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

500 

500 

300 

430 

0 

330 

303 

330 

270 

370 

109 

209 

107 

207 

JOG 

200 

69 

129 

IS 

75 

Len 


Heb. 

600 

438 

o 

433 
464 

239 

239 

230 

148 
205 


gth  of  their 
lives. 

Sam.  Sept. 
600  600 

438   565 
o  460 

433  4<^c> 
404  504 

239  339 

239  39 

230  330 

148  208 
205  205 


A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Tears  of  the  Poftdiluvian  Patri- 
archs to  the  call  of  Abraham^  according  to  the  Computation  of 
the  Hebrew. 


<    ^    <    >< 


> 

Si 

•-t 

OB 

*< 

n       p. 

p 

0 
•^ 

n 

-t 

The  flood. 

• 

0   600 

98 

X 

0 

^ 

Arphaxad  born. 

. 

2    602 

100 

to 

n 

< 

Salah  born, 

. 

-       37  637 

ns 

35 

n 

•-• 
• 

to 

0 

•< 

n 

£ber  born, 

- 

67  667 

16s 

65 

30 

•^ 

n 

Peicg    born. 

Confufion 

ofn 

0 

•• 
0 

ca 

tongues,  and 

difperfion 

of  >  loi  701 

199 

99 

64 

34 

5tf 

c/> 

0 

en 

mankind, 

- 

.3 

n 

^ 

0 

Reu  born, 

- 

-     131  731 

229 

129 

94 

64 

30 

ep 

H 

•< 

Serug  born. 

- 

-     163  763 

261 

161 

126 

96 

62 

3* 

0 

n 
•-I 

Nahor  born, 

- 

-     193  793 

291 

191 

156 

126 

92 

62 

30 

tr 

ca 

Tcrah  born. 

.• 

-     222  822 

320 

220 

185 

155 

121 

91 

59 

29 

0 

Haran  born. 

- 

-     292  892 

390 

290 

255 

225 

191 

161 

129 

99 

70 

Peleg  dies, 

" 

-     340  940  438 

338 

303 

^73. 

239 

209 

177 

147 

118 

K> 

Nahor  dies, 

- 

-     341  941 

439 

339 

304 

274 

210 

17S 

14S 

119 

3* 

Noah  dies. 

- 

-     350  950  448  348 

313 

283 

219 

187 

128 

3 

Abraham  born. 

- 

-     35^ 

450 

350 

315 

285 

221 

189 

130 

Reu  dies, 

- 

-     370 

468  368 

333 

3^3 

239  207 

148 

iS 

Serug  dies. 

- 

-     393 

491 

391 

356 

326 

230 

171 

41 

Terah   dies,  and  Abrahann 

isl. 

/• 

called  from  Haran,  > 

•  j4a7 

s^s  425 

390 

260 

205 

75 

^  art?- 
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ji  Chronological  Table  of  the  Tears  of  the  Tojldiluvian 
Patriarchs  to  the  call  of  Abraham y  according  to  the.  Computation 
of  the  Septuagint^ 


^         "N         "n         "^ 


;?    2: 


The  flood, 
Arphaxad  born, 
Carnan  born, 
Salah  born, 
Noah  dies, 
Ebcr  born, 
Shem  dies, 
Peleg  born, 
ot  tongues, 


Confufion  « 
and    dif-  > 


peifion  of  mankind,     J 

Arphaxad  dies,         -     - 

Cainan  dies, 

Reu  born, 

Saiah  dies, 

Serug  born, 

Peleg  dies, 

Eber  dies, 

Nahor  born, 

Reu  dies, 

Terah  born, 

Serug  dies, 

Abraham  born, 

Terah  dies,  and  A  bra-  -\ 
ham  is  called  from  > 
Ha  ran,  .  J 


o 

2 

137 

267 

350 
397 

502 

567 

597 
661 
727 

793 

870 

901 

923 

1000 

1002 

1123  , 

1132 

1207 


600  98 

602  100 

737  ^35 
867  365 

950  448 

495 
600 


►0   ^ 
a 


2O3  130        c- 

348  213  83  ? 

395  260  no 
5C0  365  23s  105 

529  394  264  134 

565  430  330  17° 

460  360  200 

394  ^^4 

460  330 

396 

473 
504 


36 

66 


W   o 

n  -^ 


n^         s    3 

196  6S     ^       o       < 
262  132      ^   £; 

339  209  77  g-  o 
240  108   o   -^ 

262  130  *   5 

339  ^°7.  77  5- 

209  79  • 

33°  200  121 

209  130 


o- 
fir 
3 


284  205  75 
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J  Ch?mologk-al  Table  of  the  Treats  of  the  Pq/ldiluvian  Patri- 
archs to  the  call  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  Computation  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 


■1 

Kj 

< 

53S  » 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

O     O 

cr 

0 

w 

or 

m 

ST 

a 

3 

> 

ar 

•-: 
en 

C 

>< 

n 

to 

The  floo(?, 

- 

O 

600 

98 

loo 

Cl. 

CO 

0 

^rphaxad  born. 

- 

. 

2 

602 

p- 

C3* 

< 

Salah  born. 

- 

- 

137 

737 

^35 

135 

01 

Eber  horn. 

- 

267 

867 

36^ 

265 

130 

0 

Noah  dies,  • 

- 

350 

9S^ 

448  348 

213 

^3 

13 

^ 

Peleg   born.     Confufion 

of 

1 

n 

n 

tongues,   and 

difperfion  of 

\     401 

499 

399 

264 

134 

n 

cn 

^ 

2 

mankind,  • 

- 

J 

0 

Arphaxad  dies, 

- 

- 

440 

5;s  438 

303 

193 

40 

^ 

Si 

Nhem  dies. 

- 

- 

502 

600 

365 

^55 

101 

c 

0 

Rcu  born. 

- 

- 

53  r 

394 

164 

130 

(A 

Salah  dies. 

- 

" 

570 

433 

303- 

169 

39 

C 

•-5 

Peleg  dies, 

- 

- 

6,10 

373. 

239 

109 

(TQ 

0 

tn 

._> 

Serug  born. 

- 

- 

663 

39fr 

132 

z 

0 

fiber  dies. 

- 

- 

671 

4c^4 

140 

8 

p . 

^ 

CO 

Reu  dies. 

- 

- 

770 

239 

IC7 

.§ 

n 

0 

N?.hor  born. 

- 

- 

793 

130 

3- 

> 

Terah  born. 

tm 

- 

Syz 

209 

79 

Serug  dies. 

- 

- 

893 

230 

loo 

21 

ICdhor  dies, 

- 

- 

941 

/48 

69 

3 

/kbraham  born. 

- 

- 

lOOZ 

130 

« 

T«--"H  dies,  and  Abraham  is 

~l,n-r 

c^led  from  Haran, 

JiO/7 

275 

7$ 

There  is  no  difference  In  this  period  between  the  He- 
brew and  the  Samaritan,  but  what  arifes  from  the  diffe- 
rent computation  of  the  years  of  the  genitures  of  the  pa- 
triarchs :  the  great  difliculty,  in  both  copies,  confifts  in 
Terah's  age  at  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  fome  will  have 
him  born  in  the  feventieth  year  of  Terah,  which  cannot 
be,  unlefs  Abraham  were  the  eldefl  fon,  as  it  is  evident 
he  was  not  (for  Lot,  Haran's  fon,  was  near  as,  old  as 
Abraham)  or  unlefs  Haran  was  born  before  his  father 
was  feventy,  which  feems  not  to  be  agreeable  to  the  text ; 
and,  if  Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five  years  old  at  his 
^eath,  Abraham  being  then  but  feventy-five,  he  mull 
have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty  when  Abraham  was 
bom.  The  Samaritan  copy,  indeed,  makes  Terah's  age, 
at  his  death,  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ; 
but  then  the  firft  obje6tIon  as  to  Haran's  feniority  remains, 
fo  that  in  this  point  the  fault  feems  to  be  in  the  Samari- 
tan J 
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tan  ;  for  It  miin:  be  confeflbd,  the  Hebrew  number  is  In 
this  place  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  call  of  Abraham,  where  the  period  ends,  Is,  by 
fome,  reckoned  five  years  fooner,  when  he  left  Ur ;  but 
this  will  not  agree  with  Scripture,  as  fhall  be  fliewn, 
when  we  come  to  fettle  the  next  period. 

There  are  fome  variations  between  the  prefent  copies 
of  the  Septuagint  j  but  as  moft  of  them  relate  to  the 
length  of  fome  of  the  patriarchs  lives,  a  circumftance 
not  very  material,  and  which  makes  no  difference  in  the 
computation,  we  fhall  pafs  them  by  ;  and  only  obferve, 
that  fome  copies  place  the  birth  of  Arphaxad  twelve 
years  after  the  flood,  which  will  encreafe  the  total  of  this 
period  ten  years  ;  and  that  fome  make  the  age  of  Nahor, 
at  the  birth  of  Terah,  one  hundred  and  feventy-nine  (F). 

We  have  chofen  to  follow  the  readings  of  the  Alexan- 
drian manufcript ;  according  to  which,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan,  in  this 
period,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  given  to  Cainan, 
who  is  added  between  Arphaxad  and  Salah  j  but  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Samaritan,  nor  in 
the  chronology  of  thofe  times,  given  us,  from  the  Sep* 
tuagint  itfelf,  by  Africanus  and  Eufeblus'';  which  cir-  " 
cumftance  we  look  upon  as  fufHcient  authority  to  rejeft 
him  out  of  the  number  of  the  patriarchs,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  name  is  inferted  In  St.  Luke,  which  may  eafily 
have  happened,  by  its  being  added  from  fome  erroneous 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  firft,  as  is  moft  probable, 
put  hi  the  margin,  though  it  has  fince  crept  Into  the 
text. 

The  difference  between  the  Hebrew  reckoning  and  the 
Samaritan,  in  this  period,  is  very  confiderable,  being  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  in  which  the  He- 
brew falls  fhort  of  the  Samaritan.     As  to  the  objedllons, 

fe  Vide  Eufeb.  Chron.  Gr2ic,  p.  9. 

(F)  Father  Pezron,   follow-  of   this  period    will    be    one 

ing  the  prefent  copies  of  Jofe-  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fif- 

j)hus,  places  the  birth  of  Te-  ty-feven.    But  afterwards,  tak- 

rah  in  the  one  hundred  and  Ing  in  the  ten  years,  added  as 

twenty-ninth  year  of  Nahor  ;  above,  between  the  flood  and 

which  agrees   with    the    He-  the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  he,  in 

brew,  and  the  amended  num-  his  fecond  computation,  makes 

ber  of  Jolephus,  with  the  ad-  the  whole  one  thoufand  two 

dition    only   of  one    hundred  hundred  and  fixty-feven, 
years  :     and    thw5    the    total 

Vol.  I.  W:  G VM^ .  which 
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■which  have  been  thence  formed  agalnfl:  the  former  calcu-^ 
lation,  the  reader  will  find  them  fully  anfwered  by  Uflier,. 
Capfovius,  and  other  eminent  chronologers  ;  and  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  them  hereafter. 


SEC    T.       IL 

^he  Hiftory  of  Noah  after  the  Flood,   and  of  his  De* 
fcendents  to  Abraham, 

Yr.  of  Fl.  >Tp  jj  £  tjjYie  of  Noah's  going  forth  of  the  ark  Is  fixedj? 

Ante^bhr.  '^^  Scripture  '^y   to  the  firll  day  of  the  fix  hundred- 

a347'       ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  °^  ^^^  ^S^*     Inn^ediately  upon  his  landing,. 

he  built  an  altar,  and  offered  a  burnt-facrifice,  of  every 

Noah  comes  clean  beaft,  and  every  clean  fowl  (G).     God,  having  ac- 

out  of  the      cepted  the  facrifice,  blelTed  Noah,  and  gave  him  power 

oyer  all  living  creatures,  with  a  permiflion  to  eat  of  them. 

as  freely  as  of  the  produce  of  the  ground  :  he  prohibited 

The prs:-       him   however   from'  eating    the   blood   of   animals,     or 

ftptsgi'ven  fhedding  that  of  man  ;•  ordering  him  to  punifli  manflaugh- 

InmbyGod.  ^^^  ^j^|^  deathy  and  to  people, the  world  with  all  pofllble. 

expedition. 

The  permiflion  to  eat  flefh,  now  firfl  explicitly  given,- 
feems  to  intimate,  that  it  had  not  been  allowed  before  the^ 
flood  '^. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  to  Noah,  and  his^ 
fons,  certain  general  precepts,  which  contain  the  law  of 
nature,  common  to  all  men  indifferently.  Thefe  pre-- 
cepts  im^ported  that  they  fliould  abftain  from  idolatry, 
blafphemy,  murder,  adultery,  and  theft ;  and  that  judges 
ihould  be  inflituted  to  maintain  thefe  laws  j  and  that  they 
ihould  carefully  avoid  eating  the  flelh  of  any  animal,  cut 
off  while  the  creature  was  living.  Which  1  aft  precept  was 
fuppofed  to  be  intended  by  the  words,  **  The  fiefli,  with 
the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  fhall  you  not 
cat."  This  barbarity  fome  Pagans  are  faid  to  have  prac-- 
tifed.  From  the  time  of  Mofes,  the  Jews  would  not  fuf- 
fer  a  ftranger  to  live  among  them,  unlefs  he  obferved  the 
precepts  of  the  Noachidae,  and  never  gave  quarter,  in  bat- 
tle, to  any  who  were  ignorant  of  thefe  injunctions* 

c  Genef.  viii,  13.  ^  Genef«  viii.  ao,  &c. 

(G)  Some  rabbins  pretend,  fied.  for  that  office,  by  bar- 
Shem  offered  the  facritice,  ing  the  raisfortuae  to  be  bit 
Noah  being  rendered  uuquali-.    b/  a  Uon^ 
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Miiimonuks  fays,  the  fix  firfl  precepts  were  given  to  Yr.  of  Fl. 
Adam,  and  the  feventh  to  Noah.     To  thefe,  fome  rab-         '• 
bins  add  others  ;  fuch  as  a  prohibition  to  draw  out  the     ''"^'^     ^''' 

blood  of  any  living  creature  to  drink  ;  to  maim  animals  ;   L^ 

to  ufe  magic  and  forcery  *,  to  couple  beafls,  and  ingraft 
trees,  of  different  kinds ;  but  there  is  no  notice  taken  of 
them,  cither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  Onkelos,  nor  in  Jofephus, 
nor  in  Philo  ;  neither  are  they  mentioned^by  Jerom,  nor 
Origen,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

God   farther  made   a  covenant   with  Noah,    that   he    God  rjfures 
would  never  drown  the  world  again  ;  prominng,  as  a  fign    -^''^-^  ^hc 
of  this  convention,  to  fet  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  when  it   ^''''f^ 
rained.     This  feems  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  take    J^^^.])}^  ^^,  ^ 
away  Noah's  apprehenfions,  who,  according  to  Jofephus,  jecondde- 
facrificed  to  appeafe  God's  wrath,  fearing  an  anniverfary   luge, 
deluge  ;  for  which  fuppofition  that  hiftorian  has  been  cen- 
fured  fomewhat  too  feverely. 

Noah,  being  come  down  from   the  mountain,  applied    i^oah  ht- 
himfelf  to  hufbandry,  and  planted  a  vineyard  ;    and  hav-   comes  an 
ing  drank  of  the  wine  to  excefs,  lay  carelefsly  uncovered   f^'^'J^ond* 
in  his  tent.     His  fon  Ham  perceiving  him  naked,  called   ^^^' 
in  his  brothers,  Shem  and  Japhet,  to  behold  the  difgrace- 
ful  attitude  in  which  he  lay ;  but  they,  out  of  a  fenfe  of 
duty  and   modefty,    took  a   garment,   and,  going  back- 
"wards,  covered  their  father's  fliame  ;    for  which   a6l  of 
filial  decorum,  when  he   came  to  know  what  had  palTed, 
he  bleffed  them,  and  curfed  Ham  in  his  pofterity  •=. 

Noah  died  in  the  nine  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his    Noah  dUs. 
age,  and,  p.ccording  to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  was 
buried  in  Mefopotamia,  where  they  fliew  his  fepulchre, 
in  a  caftle  near  a  monaftery  called  Dair  Abtmah,  that  is, 
the  monnjiery  of  cur  father. 

All  mankind   being   the  iflue  of  thefe   three  fons  of  Th  genett- 
Noah,  who  were  faved  with  him  in  the  ark;  before  we   logy  of  the 
proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  gencalogi-  ^^fcendents 
cal  table  of  their  deicendents,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ^J  ^^^^"' 
have    already   fpecified  thofe    of    the    antediluvian    pa- 
triarchs. 

The  chief  defign  of  Mofes  being  to  record  what  parti- 
cularly concerned  the  Ifraelites,  he  has  given  us  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  line  of  Shem  only  entire.  As  to  the  de- 
fcendents  of  the  other  two  fons  of  Noah,  his  defign  feems 
to  have  been,  to  bring  them  down  as  low  as  the  difperfion, 

«  Genef.  xi.  20,  &c.  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  &  Gent.  lib.  i.  Calmet, 
Oift.  Art.  Noachid.    Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib,  i.  cap.  3,    Eutycli.  p.  43- 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  in  order  to  leave  to  pofterity  the  names  of  the  firft  foun-' 
A  ^^r'h      ^^^^  ^^  nations,  and  there  to  difmifs  them  ;  for  it  is  ob- 
'iqqS  ^'   ^^^^'^^^^>  t^'^t   though   feveral  particulars  are  mentioned 
'       in  the  courfe  of  the  Mofaical  hiflory,  relating  to  the  Ca-- 
naanites,  as  the   people  with  whom  the  Ifraelites  were 
more  pariicularly  to  be  concerned  ;    yet  he  hath  deduced 
the  genealogy  of  that  branch  of  Ham  no  farther  v  on  the 
contrary;,  it  is  ihorter  than  thofe  of  Mizraim  and  Cufli,. 
by  one  generation. 

Nor  indeed,  rs  there  much  to  be  colie^led  firom  Scrlp-^- 
ture,  relating  to  the  defcendents  of  Shem,  more  than, 
their  names>  and  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  line  of 
Pelcg,  till  we  come  to  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,, 
with  whonvthe  period  ends.  But  whatever  there  may  be 
wanting  in  the  facred  hiftory,  the  Jews  have  taken  care, 
according  to  their  ufual  cuftom,,  plentifully  to  fupply 
with  the  figments  and  conceits  of  their  rabbins,  a  fet 
of  men  who  have  fAirpaiTed  all  others  in  the  art  of 
trifling  and  inventing  abfurdities.  On  the  other  handy, 
the  Chriftian  chronologers  and  hiftorians,  of  all  ages,, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  conne£l  the  profane  hiflory 
with  the  facred,  within  this  period,  would  furnifh  us 
with  materials  enough  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  could  we- 
think  it  worth  while  to  collect  their  feveral  opinions  and. 
GonjecSlures  -,  few  of  them  agreeing,  in  any  one  point,, 
which  yet  every  one  is  confident  he  has  fettled.  We  fhall, 
therefore,  take  notice  of  but  a  very  few  of  them  •,  fuch. 
contradictory  fentiments  ferving  only  to  fliew  the  uncer- 
-  tainty  of  the  whole,  and,  confequently,  to  confound,  ra- 
ther than  to  inflru(5t  the  reader. 

We  fhall  not,  in  this  place,  touch  upon  the  migrations, 
or  the  planting  of  nations  by  the  poflerity  of  Noah,  which- 
we  have  referved  for'the  fubjedt  of  a  diftindt  fe£l:ion,  that 
we  might  not  mix  the  hiftory  of  that  remarkable  tranfac- 
tion  with  other  matters.  We  have  alfo  thought  proper  to. 
change  the  order  of  the  table,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
line  of  Ham  before  that  of  Shem,  which  will  more  na- 
turally clofe  this  fection. 
,  Though  Japhet  is  generally  placed  laft  in  Scripture,  yet 

andkispef-  ^^  ^^  exprefsly  faid  to  be  the  eldeft ;  and  that  he  was  fo^ 
tetity.  is  farther  evident,  for  that  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 

old  when  he  begat  his  three  fons;  according  to  which 
manner  of  expreflion  in  Scripture,  one  of  them  was  bom. 
in  his  five  hundredth  year;  but  it  could  not  be  Shem,  for 
he  being  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age  at  the  birth 
of  Arphaxad,  tVvO  years  after  the  flood,  when  Noah  waa 
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frxliundred  and  three  years  old,  It  follows  that  he  himfelf  Yr.  cf  Fl. 
was  born  in  the  five  hundred   and  third  year  of  Noah  ;        35°; 
nor  could  it  be  Ham,    for  he  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been      "J^  g    * 
the  younger-,   fo  that  Japhet  was  the  eldeft  of  the  three       ^ 
fons. 

Japhet,  being  aiFe6fecd,  as  well  as  Shcm,  with  filial 
concei-n  at  Ham's  expofing  their  father's  nukednefs,  af- 
fifted  to  cover  him,  and  received  a  blefling  from  Noah, 
on  that  occafion.  **  God,"  fays  that  patriarch,  ^'  fhall  • 
enlarge  Japhet  (H) ;  and  he  fhall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  ;  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant."  The  firft  part 
of  this  prophecy  has  been  verified  in  the  great  pofleflions 
which  fell  to  the  defcendents  of  Japhet ;  as  all  Europe^ 
and  all  the  northern  part  of  Afia,  the  Lefl^er  Afia,  Media, 
Armenia,  the  countries  bet-ween  -the  Eu'xine  and  Cafplan 
feas,  as  well  as  thofe  lying  to  the  north  of  them.  Grand 
Tartary,  with  India  and  China.  Add  to  thefe  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  America  of  late  ages ;  for,  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  that  continent,  it  is  uncertain  from 
which  of  the  three  branches  they  are  defcentied.  The 
next  part  of  the  prophecy,  implying,  that  he  fliould 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  feems  to  refer  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Aflyrian  empire  by  the  Medes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Babylonians,  as  well  -as  to  the  conquefts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Afia ;  alluded  to  afterwards 
by  Balaam^  in  his  prophecy,  that  (hips  iliould  come  from 
the  coafts  of  Chittim,  and  friould  afilidl  Afhur,  and  fhould 
alllidl  Eber ;  that  is,  they  fliould  affli£l:  the  Aflyrians,  and 
thofe  who  dwelt  beyond  the  river  Euphrates.  And  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shern,  they 
made  the  pofterity  of  Ham  their  fervants,  by  fubduing 
the  Babylonians,  the  Canaanltes,  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  defcended  from  that  branch,  wherein  was  the 
completion  of  the  laft  part  of  Noah's  propheey. 

The  Septuagint  verfion,  followed  by  Eufeblus  and 
others  ^,  mentions  an  elghih  fon  of  Japhet,  named  Elifa, 
who  is  neither  in  the  Elebrew  nor  the  Chaldee. 

No  particulars  being  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  re- 
ference to  the  defcendents  of  Japhet,  farther  than  what 

/  Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  Chron.,  Alexandr.  Auguftinus, 

(H)   Noah  here  allades  to  fage,  '*  God  fliall  pcrfuade  Ja- 

thc  name  of  Japhet^  the  root  phet,"  that  is,  bring  him  over  ' 

of  which   fignifies   to  enlarge ;  in  time  to   the  true   vvorfhip, 

though  others  tranflate  the  paf-  figured  by  the  tents  of  Shem. 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  relates  to  their  founding  of  nations,  we  muft  refer  the 
350-        reader  for  v.iiat  may  be  faid  of  them  under  that  head,  to 
our  account  01  the  migration. 

When  Noah  was  acquainted  with  the  irreverent  a£lioii 

flam  anA    of  Ham,  he   curfed  him    in   a  branch   of  his  pofterity; 

his  pojieri-  "  Curfed,"  fays  he,  "  be  Canaan  \  a   fervant  of  fervants 

{y*  fnall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."     This  curfe  being  pro- 

nounced, not  againll  Ham  the  immediate  tranfgreffor, 
but  againfl  his  fon,  who  does  not  appear,  from  the 
words  of  Mofes,  to  have  been  any  way  concerned  in  the 
crime,  hath  occafioned  feveral  conjectures.  Some  have 
believed  that  Noah  curfed  Canaan,  becaufe  he  could  not 
well  have  curfed  Ham  himfelf,  whom  God  had  not  long 
before  blefled ;  others,  more  reafonably,  think  Mofes's 
chief  intent  in  recording  this  prediction  was  to  raife  the 
fpirits  of  the  Ifraelites,  then  entering  on  a  terrible  war 
with,  the  children  of  Canaan,  by  the  affurance,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  curfe,  that  people  were  deftined  by 
God  to  be  fubdued  by  them  ;  for  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  imagine  all  Ham's  race  were  here  accurfed,  feems 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  which  con- 
fines the  malediction  to  Canaan  and  his  pofterity,  and 
alfo  contrary  to  fa£t. 

Among  thofe  who  were  for  extending  the  curfe  to 
Ham  and  his  other  race,  fome  have  fuppofed  another  efFe£l 
of  it,  not  mentioned  by  Mofes ;  that  Ham  becJime  a 
blackmoor,  and  communicated  that  colour  to  his  defcendr 
ants;  but  this  opinion  is  a  mere  chimera. 

In  confequence  of  this  undutiful  a6t  of  his  telling  his 
brothers  that  h/s  had  feen  his  father's  nakednefs.  Ham 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  firft  introducer  of  wicked- 
nefs  after  the  flood ;  and  authors  have  imputed  to  him 
many  enormities,  fome  of  them  ridiculous  enough,  which 
they  have  grounded  folely  upon  this  fingle  pafiage. 
They  have  believed  that  he  was  a  reprobate,  who  had 
committed  all  forts  of  abomination.  They  take  it  for 
granted,  that  none  but  he,  and  his  pofterity,  were  ccn- 
-terned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  which  they  confider  as 
a  very  wicked  attempt.  They  make  him  the  firit  pro- 
pagator of  idolatry  after  the  flood,  and  the  inventor  of 
magic.  They  pretend  that  he  fet  a  very  unedifying  ex- 
ample of  incontinence,  by  getting  his  wife  with  child  in 
the  very  ark  (I).     Nay,  it  has    been  imagined,    that  the 

crime 

(I)  Though  St.  Ambrofe  words  of  Mofes,  that  the  ma- 
and  others  conceive  from  the    trimonial  duty  was  fuperfeded 

and 
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'Crime  which  he  committed  againft  his  father  was  in(i-  Yr.  of  F!. 
nitely  more  enormous  than  it  is  reprefented  in  Scripture;        35° 
fome  concluding  that  Ham  caftrated  Noah  ;  others,  that  he   ^'^^^  ^'^''* 
rendered  him  impotent  by  virtue  of  fome  magic  charms;       '^^ 
others  again,  that  he  committed  inceft  with   his  father's 
wife;  whilll  a  fourth  party  accufe  him  of  all  forts  of  un- 
cleannefs.     This  character  is  very  conformable  to  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  ancients  concerning  Cronus,  with 
whom,  among  many  others  (K),   Ham   is   fuppofed   to 
iiave  been  the  fame^. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  perfons  in  the  three 
■generations  of  Ham's  line  mentioned  by  Mofes,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  numbers  of  perfons  defcended  from  both  his 
brothers  in  the  fame  degree,  he  mufl  have  had  the  mod 
numerous  ifiue  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  earth  to  his  fhare.  But  though  much  mention 
is  made  of  the  latter  poflerity  of  Ham,  in  the  fucceeding 
part  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  Mofes  has  recorded  nothing 
relating  to  his  firft  defcendants^  befides  their  names,  and 
fome  general  circumftances,  excepting  Canaan  and 
Nimrod. 

Canaan  (L)  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Ham,  If  we  may  be   Of   Ca^ 
allowed  to  judge  by  the  order  in  which  we  find  his  name    naan,^ 

gGenef.  ix.  25.  Chryfoft.  Serm.  29.  in  Genef.  Auguft.  Quneft, 
17.  in  Genef.  Heidegg.  Hift,  Patr.  torn.  i.  p.  4.11,  Bayle  Di6t. 
.Hift.  ai  r.  Cham. 

and  fufpendcd  during  the  time  king  of  Egypt,  whom  almoft 
Noah  and  his  family  lived  hi  all  other  authors  make  to  be 
the  ark ;  neverthelefs  it  is  an  Mizraim,  his  fecond  fon« 
opinion  which  has  fpread  pretty  Such  are  the  wretched  con- 
much,  that  Ham  did  not  ob-  je6tures  made  by  thofe  who 
ferve  continency  on  that  occa-  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
lion,  but  that  his  wife  brought  the  Jewifli  hiilorlan  with  thofe 
forth  Canaan  in  the  very  ark.  of  other  nations. 

(K)  The  hiftory  of  Cronus,        <L)  The  Hebrew-word  ]j;j^ 

rfrom  S.inchoniatho,  vvhofe  ac-  is  not  pronounced  as  we  com- 

•count    of    him   is     the    moft  monly  do  Canaan,  making  Ca 

full,   will  be  given  in  the  next  the  firft  fylhible,  but  Chcnaariy 

Section.    Marfliam  thinks  Ham  or  rather  Chnaan^   the  JJpevah 

is    to  be    found    in    profane  joining  the  ch  and  n  into  one 

'hiftory  under    the    names   of  fyllable,  and  fo  the  Jews  pro- 

J-Iammon,    Thamus,     Tham-  nounce    it ;      which    reading 

;muz,    Adonis,    Ofiris,    Baal,  brings    the  word    nearer  the 

Belus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  the  Chia  of  Sanchoniatho  and  Ste- 

fecond.      The     fame     author  phanus;  it  (ignifies  a  wfrcZ^^/v/, 

fays  the  Hebrew   chronology  or  trader,  as  the  Canaanites  or 

requires  that  Ham  fliould  be  Phoenicians  were. 

•the.  iiime  with  Menes,  the  firft 
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Yr.  of  Fl.   placed  in  the  Scripture.     Neither  the  length  of  his  life, 
350         nor  the  time  of  his   birth,    are  mentioned  by   Mofes  ; 
Ante  Chr.   however,  feme  will  have  it,  that  he  was  born  in  the  ark ; 
^  and  that,  becaufe  he  was  the  fruit  of  an  unfeafonable  in-* 

continence,  therefore  he  was  a  wicked  man.  It  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  the  curfe  given  by  Noah  to  Canaan 
was  peculiar  to  this  fon  of  Ham,  and  does  not  fe^m  to 
have  extended  to  the  reft  of  his  brethren.  And,  indeed, 
the  prophecy  of  Noah,  that  Canaan  *'  fhould  be  a  fervant 
of  fervants  to  his  brethern,"  feems  to  have  been  wholly 
completed  in  him.  It  was  completed  with  regard  to  Shem, 
not  only  in  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  feven  nations 
of  the  Canaanites  were  made  flaves  to  the  Ifraelites,  when 
*  they  took  poflefRon  of  their  land,  as  part  of  the  remainder 

of  them  were  afterwards  enilaved  by  Solomon  ;  but  alfo 
by  the  fubfequent  expeditions  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Per- 
fians,  who  v/ere  both  defcended  from  Shem  ;  and  under 
whom  the  Canaanites  fuffered  fubje£l:ion,  as  well  as  the 
,         Ifraelites ;  not  to  mention  the  conqueft  of  part  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Elamites,  or  Perfians,  under  Chedorlaomer, 
prior  to  them  all.     With   regard    to  Japhet,   wt   find   a 
completion  of  the  prophecy,  in  the  fucceflive  conquefts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Paleftine  and  Phoenicia, 
where  the  Canaanites  were  fettled  j  but  efpecially  in  the 
total  fubverfion  of  the  Carthaginian  power  by  the  Ro- 
mans •,  befides  fome  invafions  of  the  northern  nations, 
as  the  poflerity  of  Thogarma  and  Magog  j  wherein  many 
of  them,  probably,  were  carried  away  captive. 

It  is  believed  that  Canaan  lived  and  died  in  the  country 
tailed  after  his  name ;  where  formerly  they  fhewed  his 
tomb,  which  was  twenty-five  feet  long,  in  a  cave  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Leopards,  not  far  from  Jerufalem. 

Canaan  feems  to  have  been  knovi^n  to  the  ancient  hea- 
thens. Sanchoniatho  exprefsly  fays,  Chna  was  the  firft 
Phoenician,  or  the  firft  who  was  called  a  Phoenician. 
The  Scripture  mentions  nothing  particular  with  refpe^t 
to  any  of  his  fons  ;  but  the  tranfaclions  of  the  Ifraelites, 
with  their  defcendents,  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  Jew- 
ifli  hiftory,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper 
place. 
Of  Nim-  Nimrod  was  the  fixth  fon  of  Cufh,  and,  in  all  appear- 

rod,  ance,  much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers;  for  Mofes 

mentions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth  brother,  before 
he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  ^he  facrgd  hiftpnan  fays  of  him 
is  fhort;  and  yet  he  fays  more  of  him  than  of  any  other 
of  the  poft^rity  of  Noah,  till  he  comes  to  Abraham.     He 

teli^ 
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tells  us,   that  "  NImrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the   Yr.  of  FI. 
earth  ;'*  that  he  was  a  *'  mitrhty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"         35o- 
€uen  to  a  proverb  ;  and  that  ''  the  beginning  of  his  king-  ^ 

dom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  _ 

the  land  of  Shinaar." 

From  this  account  he  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  valour.  Some  repfefent 
him  as  a  gi9nt(M)j  all  confider  him  as  a  great  warrior. 
It  is  generally  thought,  that,  by  the  words  a  mighty  hunter^ 
is  to  be  undcrftood,  that  he  was  a  great  tyrant;  but  fome 
of  the  rabbins  interpret  thofe  words  favourably,  faying, 
that  Nimrod  was  qualified  by  a  peculiar  dexterity  and 
ftrength  for  the  chace,  and  that  he  offered  to  God  the 
game  which  he  took  ;  and  feveral  of  the  moderns  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  paflage  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  his 
tyrannical  oppreffions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of 
beafts.  It  mufl  be  owned  that  the  phrafe,  l^efore  the 
Lord^  may  be  taken  in  a  favourable  fenfe,  and  as  a  com- 
mendation of  a  perfon's  good  qualities  ;  but  in  this  place 
the  generality  of  expofitors  underftand  it  otherwife 

Hunting  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  em- 
ployments in  the  times  juft  after  the  difperfion,  when 
all  countries  were  over-run  with  wild  beafts,  of  which  it 
was  neceflary  they  fhould  be  cleared,  in  order  to  make 
them  habitable ;  and  therefore  nothing  feemed  more 
proper  to  procure  a  man  efteem  and  honour  in  thofe 
ages,  than  his  being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that  ex- 
ercife,  we  are  told,  the  ancient  Perfians  fitted  their 
kings  for  war  and  government  ^  *,  and  hunting  is  ftill, 
in  many  countries,  confidered  as  one  part  of  a  royal  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  NImrod  which 
carries  the  leaft  air  of  reproach,  except  his  name,  which 
fignifies  a  rebel  \  and  that  Is  the  clrcumftance  which  feems 
to  have  occafioned  the  injurious  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  of  him  In  all  ages.  Commentators,  be- 
ing prepoflefled  in  general,  that  the  cuife  of  Noah  fell 
upon  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  and  finding  this  prince  ftlg- 
matized  by  his  name,  have  interpreted  every  paflage  re- 
lating to  him  to  his  difadvantage.  They  reprefent  him 
as  a  rebel  againft  God,  in  perfuading  the  defcendants  of 

^  Vicje  Xenoph.  Cyropecd.  lib.  i, 

(M)  The  Hebrew  word  gii',  a  mighty  one,  is,  by  the  Sep-' 
lor^  which  oLu:  verfion  renders    tuagint,  tranllated  a  giant. 

Noah 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  Noah  to  difobey  the  divine  command  to  difperfe,  and  in 

350.       fetting  them  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with   an  im- 

Ante  Chr.  pious  defign  of  fcaling  heaven.     They  brand  him  as  an 

^^^  '        ambitioHS  ufurper,  and  an   infolent  oppreflbr  •,  and  make 

*"  him  the  author  of  the  adoration  of  lire  (N),  of  idolatrous 

worlhip  given  to  men,  and  the  firft  perfecutor   on  the 

fcore  of  religion  (O).     On  the  other  hand,  fome  account 

him  a  virtuous  prince,  who,  far  from  advifing  the  build* 

ing  of  Babel,  left  the  country,  and  went  into  AiTyria,  be- 

caufe  he  would  not  give  his  confent  to  that  project  (P). 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  after  the  flood  ;  though  fome  authors,  fuppofing  a 
plantation  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have  made 
kings  in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Mizraim  is 
thought  by  many,  who  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
'  Egyptian  monarchy,  to  have  begun  his  reign  much  earlier 
than  Nimrod  ;  and  others,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  Aflyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Canaan, 
affirm  thofe  countries  to  have  been  peopled  before  the 
confufion  of  tongues  ^ 

The   four  cities   (  Q^)  Mofes  gives    to   Nimrod  con- 
"ftituted  a  large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  few- 
kings 

*  Vide  Marfli,  Chron,  Can.  p.  i8.  23.    Hornius  ad  Sulpit.  Sever, 
p.  ai. 


(N)  The  Orientals  make 
Nimrod  the  author  of  the  fe6l 
of  the  Magi,  or  worfliipers  of 
iire  ;  they  tell  us,  that  acci- 
dentally feeing  fire  rife  out  of 
■the  earth,  at  a  great  diilance 
from  him,  in  the  Eaft,  he  wor- 
ihipped  it;  and  appointed  one 
Andeiham  to  attend  the  fire 
there,  and  throw  frankincenfe 
into  it. 

(O)  The  perfon  perfecuted 
hy  Nimrod,  according  to  fe- 
"veral  Jevvifli,  Chriilian,  and 
jVIohammedan  authors,  was 
Abraham,  who,  by  the  He- 
brew chronology,  might  have 
been  his  contemporary. 

(P)  Jonathan  Ben  Uziel  pa- 
raphrafes  the  palTage  thus : 
Nimrod  going  out  of  that  land, 
reigned  in  Atiyria,  becaufe  he 


would  not  come  into  the  mea- 
fures  of  thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  thedivifion  ;  therefore 
God  gave  him  another  coun- 
try, where  he  built  four  other 
cities,  viz.  Nineveh,  Platlath- 
kartha,  Parioth,  and  Telafar. 

(  Q«)  ^^^e  might  be  able 
to  make  fome  judgment  con*- 
cerning  the  extent  of  the  firii 
Babylonian  kinj^dom,  could  we 
fix  the  fituations  ot  thefe  four 
cities ;  but  this  is  very  difficulty 
all  of  them  having  been  long 
fince  deflroyed,  and  authors 
differing  greatly  in  opinions 
about  them.  There  are  evea 
two  traditions  with  regard  t& 
the  ruins  of  Babel ;  fome 
placing  them  at  Felugia,  a 
village  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
thirty-fix  miles  to  the  fouth- 
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kings  had  more  than  one  ;  only  it  mufl:  be  ohferved,  that  Yr.  of  Ff. 
pofleffions  might  at  firft  have  been  large,   and   afterwards        ^^p. 
divided    into    feveral    parcels ;    and  Nimrod  being   the      "^^  ^  **• 

leader  of  a  nation,   we  may  fuppofe  his  fubje6ls   fettled  1^ 

within  thofe  limits ;  whether  he  became  pofl'efTed  of  thofe 
cities  by  conquefl,  or  otherwife,  does  not  appear ;  it  is 
moft  probable  he  did  not  build  Babel ;  all  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  feeming  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  that  affair ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  built  the  other  three,  though 
the  founding  of  them,  and  many  more,  with  other 
^works,  are  attributed  to  him  by  fome  authors  (R).  It 
may  feem  alfo  a  little  ftrange,  that  Nimrod  fliould  be 
preferred  to  the  regal  dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  earth  then  known,  rather  than  any 
other  of  the  elder  chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the 
branch  of  Ham.  Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  for 
his  dexterity  in  hunting  ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  affume 
the  title  of  king  till  after  his  father  Cufh's  death,  who 
might  have  been  fettled  there  before  him  (S),  and  left 
him  the  fovereignty  ;  but  we  incline  to  think,  that  he 
feized  Shinaar  from  the  defcendants  of  Shem,  driving 
out  Afhur,  who  from  thence  went  and  founded  Nineveh, 
and  other  cities  in  Affyria. 

The  Scripture  does  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  began 
Jiis  reign  (T).     Some  date  it  before  the  difperiion ;  but 

fuch 

weft  of  Baghdad,  on  the  Ty-  fame  name.  An  Arab  author 
gris ;  others,  about  the  fame  mentions  a  city  called  Takha- 
diflance  from  Feliigia  fouth-  rat,  or  Takhai'an  Sar,  where 
ward,  on  the  firft  of  thofe  Nimrod  coined  money  (i). 
rivers  ;  how  much  more  un-  (8)  Al  Tabari,  a  Perfian  au- 
certain  then  muft  be  the  fitua-  thor  of  great  authority,  affirms, 
tion  of  the  reft,  which  were  thatCulh,orCutha,  waskingof 
towns  notfo  famous,  and  whofe  the  territory  of  Babel,  and  re- 
ruins,  if  any  remain,  are  fel-  lided  in  Erak ;  and  attributes 
dom  enquired  after  !  to  him  the  making  of  the  river 
(R)  Abu'lfarag,  fays  Nim-  Cutha.  Dr.  Hyde  places  the 
rod,  built  three  of  thefe  cities,  original  feat  of  Ciifli  in  the 
mentioned  by  Mofes,  viz.  fame  country,  which  he  calls 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calya,  or  the  moji  ancient  CuJJj  ;  i^n6.  {^-^ 
Calne.  Others  afcribe  to  him  that  his  pofterity  removing  into 
the  building  of  Babel,  Nine-  Arabia,  it  thence  took  the 
veh,  Refen,  and  feveral  others,  name  of  Cufli  alfo. 
among  which  was  Adherbijan,  (T)  The  Arabs  fay  that 
in  the  Perfian  province  of  the  Nimrod  reigned  in  Al  Sowad, 

(i)  Abu'lfarag  Hift.  Dyn.  p.  i8,    Eutyctt.  Annal.  p.  64*  Ahmed, 
pbn  Yufcf.  apud  Hyde,  p.  71, 

-    tUat 
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-Tr.  of  F!.  fucli  a  conjeclure  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the  Mofaical 
hiilory :  for  before  the  difperfion  we  read  of  no  city  but 
Babel ;  nor  could  there  well  be  more,  while  all  mankind 
were  yet  in  a  body  together  -,  but  when  Nimrod  aflumed 
the  regal  title,  there  teem  to  have  been  other  cities  ;  a 
circumftancc,  which  fhews  it  was  a  good  while  after  the 
"difperfion.  We  have  placed  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
•thirty  years  from  that  event,  and,  in  ail  likelihood,  it 
'iliould  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find  Nim- 
Tod  in  profane  hiftory  :  fome  have  imagined  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  Belus,  the  founder  of  the  Babyionifh  empire  3 
Tothers  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firft  Afl'yrian  monarch. 
(U)  Some  believe  him  to  have  been  Evechous,  the  firft 
Chaldxan  king  after  the  deluge  *,  and  others  perceive  a 
great  refemblance  between  him  and  Bacchus,  both  in  ac- 
tions and  name.  Some  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  fup- 
pofe  Nimrod  to  have  been  Zohak,  a  Peril  an  king  of  the 
firft  dynafty ;  others  contend  for  his  being  Cay  Caus,  the 
lecond  king  of  the  fecond  race  ;  and  fome  of  the  Jews 
iay  he  is  the  fame  with  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinaar, 
mentioned  by  Mofes.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  thefc 
conje(nures,  nor  have  we  any  knowlege  of  his  imme- 
•diate  fucceffors  (X). 

The  Scripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimrod  ;  but  authors  have  taken  care,  that  fuch  an  eflen- 
tial  circumftance   in  his  hiftory  fliould  not  be  wanting. 


that  is,  the  hlacl'  counhy  ;  for  fo 
they  call  Irak  Arabi,  from  the 
black  tents  of  the  Senite  Arabs 
fcattered  over  the  province. 
They  fuppofe  his  father  Cufh 
redded  at  Erak,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babel ;  though  Babel 
is  generally  thought,  by  Chrif- 
tian  authors,  to  have  been  the 
regal  feat  of  Nimrod. 

(U)  Many  have  confound- 
ed the  Babvlonian  and  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire  together,  by 
rniflaking  the  fenfe  of  the  text, 
as  if  both  of  them  had  been 
founded  by  Nimrod  ;  but  this 
point  will  be  difeufTed  hereaf- 
ter, when  we  come  to  fpeak  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Allyrian 


empire. 

(X)  Some  Chriftlan  and 
Mohammedan  hillorians  call 
the  mod  ancient  kings  of  the 
Babylonians,  who  lucceeded 
Nimrod,  Nimaredah,  that  is^ 
Nimrods.  Some  of  the  latter 
fay,  he  reigned  in  AI  Sowad 
four  hundred  years  ;  and  that 
he  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince 
of  the  fame  iamlly,  called  Na- 
bat  Ebn  Koud,  who  ruled  one 
hundred  years  ;  and  fome  of 
the  former  tell  us,  that  Bokh- 
tanfer  (or  lather  Bakht  Nafr, 
which  is  the  name  the  Orienr 
taU  give  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon)  was  of  his 
race. 

JSome 
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Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  llain  by  Efau,  whom  Yr.  of  FI. 
they  make  his  contemporary.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  35® 
he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
overthrown  by  tempeftous  winds.  Others  fay,  that  as  he 
led  an  army  againit  Abraham,  God  fent  a  fquadron  of 
gnats,  which  deftroyed  moll  of  them ;  and  particularly 
Kim  rod,  whofe  brain  was  pierced  by  one  of  thofe  in- 
feds  ^. 

We  now  come  to  the  hiftory  of  Shem  and  his  poilerlty ;  of  She 
which,  for  convenience,  we  have  placed  laft,  though  he  and  his 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Noah  by  birth,  and  by  prerogative  pofleriiy  tty 
the  eldeft,  the  right  of  primogeniture  feeming  to   have  ^'^raham^ 
been  lodged  in  him. 

The  poilerity  of  Shem  are  twice  recited  by  Mofes.  In 
the  firlt  place,  he  only  mentions  the  names  of  fuch  of  his 
defcendents  as  were  concerned  in  the  firft  difperfions* 
In  the  other,  he  deduces  the  genealogy  in  the  line  of  Ar- 
phaxad  doM^n  to  Abraham.  But  the  facred  writer  having 
been  more  brief  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  patriarchs,  than 
in  that  of  the  branch  of  Ham,  relating  nothing  farther  of 
any  of  them  than  their  ages,  and  the  year  of  their  lives 
wherein  they  begot  their  fons  (from  whence  we  are  en- 
abled to  collect  the  chronology  of  this  period,  and  no 
more)  5  for  the  reft  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  traditions 
and  conje^lures  of  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  writers, 
where  we  fhail  not  want  for  matter. 

Shem  was  born  ninety-eight  years  before  the  flood ;  for 
two  years  after  it,  at  the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  he  was  one 
hundred  years  old  :  we  fhall  have  given  the  reader  alF  that 
is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  concerning  this  patriarch  after  .  ' 
the  deluge,  when  we  have  acquainted  him,  that  he  affifted 
his  brother  Japhet  in  covering  the  nakednefs  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  fhared  in  his  blefling  for  fo  doing  :  "  Blefled  be 
the  God  of  Shem,"  faid  Noah,  "  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his 
fervant." 

Shem,  having  lived  five  hundred  and  two  years  after  the- 
flood,  died  at  the  age  of  fix  hundred.  He  left  five  fons, 
Elam,.  Afliur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram.  The  more 
moderate  Ferfian  hiftorians  fay,  their  firft  king,  Cau- 
inarras,  was  a  fon  of  Shem ;  meaning  probably,  Elam, 
whom  Mofes  makes  the  founder  of  that  nation. 

The  Scripture  has  recorded  no  one  aftion  of  any  oF 
thefe  fons  of  Shem,  except  one  circumftance  of  Aihur  \ 

^  Abu'lfarag.  Hift.  Dyn.  p.  iz.    Hyde  de  Rcl.  vet.  Perf.  p.  74. 

and 
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Yr.  of  Fl.    and  tlie  paflage  relating  to  him  is  very  material,  as  it  lixcs 
.  ^^°A.i      the  true  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  AiTyrian  kingdom. 
iqq8.    '  This  remarkable  fa6t  is  related  by  Mofes  in  thefe  words  ; 
.  *^  Out   of  that  land"    (namely  Shinaar)    "  went    forth 

Afhur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rhoboth,  and 
Calah,  and  Refen,  between  Nineve  and  Calah  :  the 
fame  is  a  great  city  ' ".  We  are  fenfible  this  text  is 
by  many  applied  otherwife,  and  rendered,  according  ta 
the  marginal  reading  of  our  tranflation,  he  went  out  iti" 
to  AJfyria\  as  if  Nimrod  was  the  perfon  fpoken  of;  but 
we  {hall  fhew  hereafter,  that  fuch  a  fenfe  puts  a  ma-* 
nifeft  force  upon  the  words.  This  Aflyrian  kingdom  we 
fuppofe  might  have  been  founded  about  the  fame  time 
with  that  of  Babel ;  that  is,  thirty  years  after  the  difper- 
fion.  As  to  the  fituation  of  the  cities  built  by  Afhur,  we 
find  purfelves  more  at  a  lofs  than  we  were  with  regard  to 
thofe  which  compofed  the  kingdom  of  Babel.  However, 
we  may  venture  to  draw  this  inference,  that,  as  the  num- 
^  ber  of  cities  of  which  each  monarchy  confifted  was  equal, 

fo  it  is  probable  their  dimenfions  were  much  the  fame ; 
and  that  the  other  three  cities  lay  at  no  great  diftancc 
from  Nineveh,  whofe  fituation  has  been,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  preferved  by  tradition  (Y). 

Arphaxad, 

I  Genef.  x.  11.22.    D'Herbelot.  Bib.  Orient, 

(Y)  Nineveh  is  fuppofed  to  the  reft,  that  of  the  Khabur ; 

*"  have  flood  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it   is  alfo  called  Ain  Wardah. 

the  Dijlat,  or  Tigris,    oppo-  But  others  endeavour  to  find 

iitc  to   Moful;    at  leaft,   the  Rehoboth   and    Refen   nearer 

tradition  of  the  country  will  Nineveh ;     and    obje6l,    that 

have  it  fo ;  but  there  are  no  they  cannot  be  Rahabat,  and 

ruins  to  be  feen  there,  as  there  Ras  Alain,   becaufe  thefe  laft 

are  at  old  Babel.  are  not  in  Affyrla,  which  lies 

The  city   Rehoboth  is  by  to  the  eaft  of  Tigris.     They 

many   fuppofed   to  be   Rehe-  fuppofe,  that  Reheboth  is  the 

both,  on  the  Euphrates,   the  fame  with  the  Birtha  of  Ptole- 

fame,     probably,     with     that  my,  or  Virtha  of  Ammianus 

called    Rahabat    Malek,    not  Marcellinus,      fituate    at    the 

many   miles  below   the  place  mouth   of  the  river   Lycus ; 

where  the  Khabur  falls    into  from  which  the  prefent  ruins 

the  Euphrates ;  and  Refen  to  of  Nineveh     are    not    many 

be  the  Refaniaof  the  ancients,  miles  dlftant  to  the  north  j  and 

in  Mefopotamia,  llill  in  being,  the  reafon  they  give  is,    be- 

and  called  Ras  Alain,    that  is,  caufe   Birtha   fignifies   in   the 

the  head  of  the  fountain^  on  ac-  Chaldee  the  fame  which  Reho- 

count  of  the  many  fprings  rif-  both  does  in  the  Hebrew  ;  that 

ing  thereabouts  ;    aad;  ^moug  \%^Jlreetix    And  as  a  confirma- 
tion. 


io  the  Death  of  Abraham. 

Arphaxadj  or,  as  the  Maforetes  read  the  name,  Ar- 
pachlliad,  the  third  ion  of  Shem,  had  one  advantage  above 
the  reft  of  his  brethren,  namely?  that  of  having  the  pa- 
triarchal line  continued  through  him.  Many  derive  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  nation  of  the  Chafdim,  or  Chal- 
deans, from  Arphaxad  (Z) ;  which  opinion  feems  mpre 

reafonabie 
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rion,  thnt  thefe  names  are  the 
fame,  Ptolemy  alfo  places  a 
Birtha  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
the  place  where  we  have  fup- 
pofed  the  other  Rehoboth  to 
have  Hood  ;  nor  does  his  plac- 
ing it  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Khabur  aud  Euphrates,  iii- 
itead  of  below  it,  lay  any  good 
objedion  in  the  way ;  lince 
Ptolemv  is  fulloffuch  faults. 
It  may  rather  be  objedled,  that 
Mofes  feems  to  have  given  all 
the  cities  he  mentions,  the 
names  they  went  by  in  the 
country  where  they  Hood,  as 
near  as  the  Hebrew  orthogra- 
phy would  allow  ;  but  in  fuch 
doubtful  cafes,  we  muil  always 
make  allowances :  fo  that  Bir- 
tha, orVirtha,  may  (land  for 
Rehoboth ;  fince  we  cannot 
find  a  more  likely  place. 

Calah,  the  next  city,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Calach,  ii- 
tuate  about  the  fprings  of  the 
ri  ver  Lycus,  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo,  as  the  capital  of  a  province 
called  Calachene,  which  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  Ptolemy's 
Calaclne,  above  Adiabene, 
towards  Mount  Niphates.  Bo- 
ehart  thhiks  it  is  the  fame  with 
Halah,  whither  the  Jfraelites 
were  carried  captives  ;  the  heth 
being  fometimes  changed  into 
the  kapb  ;  of  which  that  au- 
thor produces  fome  inftances. 

Could  we  be  fure  of  being 


right  as  to  the  fituation  of  Ca- 
lah, that  of  Refen  would  be 
found  of  courfe ;  for  Mofes- 
fays  it  lay  between  it  and  Ni- 
neveh (2). 

(Z)  Some  rabbins  are  of  this- 
opinion  ;  and,  if  the  authority 
ot  Jofephus  be  of  any  weight,, 
he  affirms  the  fame :  "  Ar- 
phaxad,"  fays  he,  "  gave 
name  to  the  Arphaxadaeans,  at 
prefent  called  Chaldeans  % 
whofe  prince  he  was."  He 
certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  name  Chaldeans  is  derived 
dire(9:ly  from  the  name  Ar- 
phaxad;  but  perhaps  he 
meant,  that  the  true  name 
Chafdin  is  derived  thence ;  and 
this  opinion  is  more  probable,, 
becaufe  the  Chaldeans  were 
not  only  called  Khafdim  before 
Chefed  was  born,  but  appear 
to  have  been  a  nation  when 
Abraham  came  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chafdim  ;  at  which  time 
Chefed  was  neither  old,  nor 
conliderable  enough  to  have 
built  towns,  and  founded  a 
nation.  After  all,  nothing 
can  be  determined  as  to  this 
point,  nor  will  it  be  repug- 
nant to  Scripture,  to  deny  the 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Khaf- 
dim, either  from  A  rphaxad  or 
Chefed. 

Some  compound  Arphaxad** 
nam  e  of  rafa  khajljed ;  that  is 
the  healer^   or  prelate  of  ChaU 


(2)  Vid.  Thevenot's  Travels,  part  ii.  chap.  ».  Rauwolf's  Tra- 
vels, part  ii.  ch.  9.  Geo.  Nub,  Clira.  4-part  6.  Amraian.  Mar- 
cellin.  lib.  xx*    2  Kings,  xvii. 
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Yr.  of  FI.    reafonable  than  that  which  makes  Cheied,  the  fon  of  Na-* 

3  5^-        hor,  Abraham's  brother,    to  be  the  founder  of  them  j 

Ante  Chr.  t:|-,ough  polTibly  the  Chafdim  had  another  original ;  for  no- 

^  thing  is  mentioned   in   Scripture   concerning  it.     Some 

Mohammedan   authors    make   Arphaxad  both  a  prophet 

and  an  apoftle,  and  lodge  the  chief  fovereignity  over  the 

nations  of  the  world  in  his  defcendents.     Arphaxad  was 

born  in  the  hundreth  year  of  his  father,  two  years  aftet 

the  flood  ;  and  having  begat  the  fucceeding  patriarch  in 

the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  died,  afcerhe  had  lived, 

in  all,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years. 

"Who  this  fon  fo  begotten  by  Arphaxad  was,  has  occafi- 
oned  no  fmall  difpute  among  the  learned  :  according  to 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan,  Salah  was  his  fon  ;  but 
in  the  Septuagint  verfion  we  find  Cainan  put  in  between 
the  two,  as  the  fon  of  the  firfl,  and  father  of  the  latter. 
This  variation  not  only  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of 
fuccefiion,  but  alters  the  chronology  of  this  period,  mak- 
ing that  of  the  Septuagint  to  exceed  the  Samaritan  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  age  fixed  for  Cainan  to 
have  begotten  his  fon.  Thofe  who  adhere  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint, draw  their  chief  argument  from  St.  Luke's  men- 
tioning Cainan  in  his  genealogy  of  Chrift.  However, 
the  Septuagint  verfion  having  been  received  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Chriflian  world,  Cainan  pafleth  for  one  of  the 
patriarchs,  as  well  as  a  founder  of  nations  (A)  in  many 
countries ;  and  there  are  more  traditions  concerning  him, 
(B)  than  of  Salah,  the  true  fon  and  fucceflTor  of  Ar- 
phaxad. 

Salah  Is  the  only  patriarch  concerning  whom  the  Chrif- 
tian  writers  have  obferved  an  equal  filence  with  Mofes. 
He  hath  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
prophet  Saleh,  fent  to  preach  the  true  religion  to  the 

^€a\  fuppofing  it  to  have  been         (B)  Befides  the  particulars 

given  to  Cainan  as  a  name  of  already  mentioned,  it   is   laid, 

dignity.  Cainan  was  the  firft  after  the 

(A)  The  Alexandrian  chro-  flood  who  invented  a llronomy, 

nicle  derives    the    Samaritans  and  that  his  fons   made  a  god 

from  Cainan;  Euftachius  An-  of    him,    and   worfliipped  his 

tiochenus,     the    Saggodians  ;  image   after   his  death.     The 

George  Syncellus,    the    Gaf-  founding  of  the  city  of  Har- 

pheni ;  Epiphanius  the  Caja-  ran  in  Mefopotamia   is  alfo  at- 

ni;     Salianus  thinks  the  river  tributed  to    him  j  which,  it  is 

Caina  in  India  takes  its  name  pretended,  he  fo  called  from  a 

fromhira.  ion  he  had  of  that  name. 

tribe 
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tribe  of  Thamud,  in  Arabia  Petrxa  %  but  this  perfon  ap-- 
pears  to  have  been  much  later  than  the  patriarch. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  derive  their 
name  from  the  patriarch  Eber  (0),  the  fon  of  Salah  ;  and 
many  of  the  Jews  attribute  to  him  the  honour  of  being 
the  founder  of  their  name  and  nation.  But  there  is  much 
more  appearance,  that  the  name  of  Hebrews  was  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  defcendants,  on  account  of  his  pafling 
over  the  rivers  in  his  way  from  Irak,  or  Chaldea,  into  Sy- 
ria :  fo  that  a  Hebrew  Ihould  fignify  nothing  elfe,  in  the 
original  fenfe  of  the  word,  than  a  man  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

In  confequence  of  the  fame  opinion,  it  has  been  com- 
monly believed  that  the  Hebrew  language  alfo  took  its 
name  from  Eber,  and  that,  at  the  confufion  of  tongues, 
it  remained  folely  in  the  family  of  that  patriarch,  and  his 
defcendents  :  but  as  the  firft  part  of  this  afiertion  hath  110 
better  ground  than  the  former  opinion ;  fo  the  latter  is 
falfe  in  faft,  the  Hebrew  language  having  been  common 
to  people  who  had  no  affinity  with  the  family  of  Eber,  as 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  fpoke  Hebrew,  or  a  language  differing  very 
little  from  it. 

The  building  of  Babel  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Eber,  juH 
before  the  birth  of  his  fon  Peleg,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  of  the  flood  10 1,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
calculation.  But  fome  of  the  rabbins,  and  Chriftian  fa- 
thers, who  refer  that  event  to  a  fubfequent  part  of  Pe- 
leg's  life,  fay,  Eber  gave  him  that  name  prophetically,  to 
denote  a  divifion  of  the  earth,  which  was  to  happen  fome 
time  after;  and  accordingly,  reckon  Eber  a  prophet, 
chiefly  upon  that  account". 

Till  this  time,  all  mankind  lived  in  a  body  together, 
and  fpoke  one  language  ;  but  God,  being  offended  at  the 
building  of  that  city  and  tower,  confounded  their  fpeech, 
and  difperfed  them  abroad,  in  order  to  people  and  plant 

m  HyJe  de  Relig.  vet,  Perfar.  p.  58.  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  Orient, 
art.  Salab.  "  Vitl.  Arbu'ifarag.  p.  11.    Hyde  de  Rel.  vet. 

Pen'ar.  p.  47,  Sec.     EbnAmid.  p.  14.  ShaKh.  Hakk.  p.  803,     Ze- 
mach.  Dav.  p.  i.  p.  6. 

(C)  The  Hebrew  word  eher^  why  might  It  not  have  been 
fignilies  beyond^  or  limply,  a  given  him  prophetically  by 
fajjage :  tor  what  reafon  he  Salah,  to  denote  the  future  pal- 
was  lb  called  is  uncertain ;  bur,  fage  of  his  pofterity  over  the 
if  the  Hebrews  were  fo  called  Euphrates,  into  the  land  of 
from  him,    as  moft  imagine,  Canaan  ? 

Vol.  I.                            H  the 
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Yr.  ofFJ.    the  earth.     But  what  particular  language  the   firft  was,  irr 

35°;.       what  manner  it  was  confounded,  together    with  an   ac- 

gg     *   coantofthe  whole  tranfaftion  relating  to  the  building  of 

. Babel,  and  the  di-fpernon  of  mankind,  are  fubje£ts  that 

w^ill  be  difcufled  in  the  fequel. 

The  original  of  idolatry,  by  image-worfliip,  is,  by  many^ 
attributed  to  the  age  of  Eber,  though  mod  of  the  fathers^ 
place  it  no  higher  than  that  of  Serug  ;  which  feems  to  be 
"  the  more  probable  opinion,  confidering  that,  for  the  firft 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  of  Eber's  life,  all  mankind 
dwelt  in  a  body  together  ;  during  which  time  it  is  not  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  idolatry  broke  in  upon  them  :  then 
fome  time  muil  be  allowed,  after  the  difperfion,  for  the 
feveral  nations,  which  were  but  fmall  at  the  beginning, 
to  incrcafe  and  fettle  themfelves  ;  fo  that  if  idolatry  was' 
introduced  in  Eber's  time,  it  muft'  have  been  towards  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Eber  had  two  fons,  Peleg  and  Joktan  ;  Peleg  was  borrt" 
juft  after  the  difperfion  happened,  on  which  occafion  that 
name  (D)  was  given  him,  Venerable  Bede  affirms,  that^ 
temples  were  firft  built  in  his  days ;  and  that  feveral  of 
the  chiefs  of  nations  were  worfiiipped  for  gods.  On  the 
death  of  this  patriarch,  contention  arofe  between  his  fons- 
and  thofe  of  his  brother  Joktan ;  whereupon  men  began- 
to  build  caftles  for  their  defence. 

The  Scripture  mentions  only  one  fon  of  Peleg,  but  the 
Orientals  have  given  him  another,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
though  not  as  Peleg's  fon  •,  namely,  Melchifedek.  They 
fay,  he  begat  him  two  hundred  and  nine  years  after  th^ 
birth  of  his  brother,  which  is  a  more  rational  opinion, 
though  perhaps  no  better  grounded  than  that  of  the  Jews^ 
who  make  him  to  be  the  fam^e  with  Shem  ^. 

Joktan  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  Peleg's  elder 
brother,  upon  a  prefumption  that  he  and  his  thirteen  fons 
were  leaders  of  colonies  at  the  difperfion  of  Babel.  They 
are,  indeed,  mentioned  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other 
heads  of  nations ;  and  are,  doubtlefs,  to  be  included 
amongft  thofe  "  by  whom,  it  is   faid,  the  nations  were 

o  Vid.  Bocbart.  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Abu'lfarag.  p.  iz.  Ebn 
Aimd.  p.  28.     Eutych.  Anna],  p.  48.     Ebn  Amid.  ibid. 

(D)  The  name  Peleg,  or  lefs,  the  fame  tranfa^lion;  the* 
Phaleg,  fignifies  dl^uifion.  The  feveral  authors  make  two  of 
divifion  of  the  earth,  and  dif-  them,  as  we  fhall  obfervchere- 
perfionof  mankind,  was,doubt-  after, 

divided 
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divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood  :"  but  we  do  not  think  Yr.  of  Fl. 
it  follows  from  thence,  that  they  muft  have  been  leaders       35^ 
in  that  firft  difperfion,  in  cafe  their  ages  would  allow  it.      ^^^  ?^^* 
Befides,  by  this  account,  we   fhould   not  only  poftpone        ^^ 
the  time  of  that  tranfaflion,  which  feems  to  be  neceflarily 
conne61:ed  with  the  birth  of  Peleg;  but  introduce  five 
generations,    in  the    line  of  Shem,    as  concerned  in  it, 
which  are  two  more  than  we  find  of  the  defcendents  of 
Ham  and  Japhet ;  and  therefore  we  have  referved  them 
for  a  fecond  remove  or  plantation.  ' 

The  Scripture  gives  to  Joktan  thirteen  fons ;  whereas 
the  Arabs,  who  derive  their  original  from  Joktan,  or,  as 
they  more  ufually  call  him,  Kahtan,  aflign  him  one  and 
thirty  by  the  fame  mother,  of  whom  all  but  two,  leaving 
Arabia,  went  and  fettled  in  India.  Yarab,  the  elder  of 
the  two  who  flayed,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yaman,  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  gave  his  name  to  that 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  Arabic  language,  which  he 
firft  fpoke.  Jorham,  the  younger,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Hejaz,  which  contained  part  of  Arabia  Petr^a,  and 
other  territories. 

We  find  little  faid  concerning  the  three  fucceeding  pa- 
triarchs, Reu  (E),  Serug,  and  Nahor ;  however,  fome 
authors  refer  the  founding  of  certain  kingdoms  and 
cities  (F),  the  invention  of  feveral  arts  (G),  the  fpreading 
of  idolatry  (H),  and  fome  other  particulars  of  lefs  moment, 
to  their  times. 

Terah 

(E)  This  patriarch's  name  to  have  been  invented  by  Sa- 
3S  varioufly  written,  Reu  and  mirus,  king  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Kagau  ;  and  fometimes  Eru  in  the  days  of  the  fame  patri- 
and  Argau.  arch  j  though  the  ufe  of  them 

(F)  The  building  of  Babel  feems  not  to  have  been  infti- 
is,  by  fome,  placed  in  the  tuted  till  Nahor's  time.  The 
fcventieth  year  of  Reu,  and  art  of  weaving  lilks,  and  of 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod*s  dying,  is  alfo  attributed  to 
reign  in  his  hundred  and  thir-  the  fame  king. 

tieth.  (H)  Though  the  generality 

(G)  It  Is  pretended,  that  of  authors,  and  particularly 
the  firft  mint  for  coining,  and  of  the  fathers,  agree  to  place 
the  firft  foundery  for  gold  and  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the 
iilver  ornaments,  were  ere£led  time  of  Serug,  whom  fome 
in  the  days  of  Reu.  Others  fuppofe  to  be  the  Introducer  of 
attribute  this  Invention  to  Te-  it,  erroneoufly  making  him  (if 
rah,  as  that  of  coining  gold  he  be  not  a  different  perfon 
and  filver  is  afcrlbed  to  Serug.  from  the  patriarch)  of  the  race 
Weights  and  meafures  are  faid  of  Japhet  j    yet  others  make 

H  2  it 
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Terah,  the  fon  of  Nalior,  was  the  father  of  Abraham-, 
the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  or  Jewifli  nation.  The  Scrip- 
ture informs  us,  that  Terah,  after  the  feventieth  year  of 
his  age,  begat  three  fons,  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran» 
But  of  thefe  fons  Haran  only,  who  was  the  eldeft,  at 
lead  much  older  than  Abram,  was  born  in  that  year,  and 
the  other  two,  probably,  much  later,  and,  as  is  fuppofed, 
by  a  different  mother.  Haran  died  in  his  native  country; 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  before  his  father,  leaving  a  fon 
named  Lot,  and  two  daughters,  one  named  Milcah,  and 
and  the  other  Ifcah.  Nahor  married  Milcah,  his  neice, 
and  Abram  Sarai,  his  half  filter. 

Terah,  who  is  generally  fuppofed  to  Be  the  fame 
whom  the  Afiatics  call  Azer,  is,  on  all  hands,  allowed  to 
have  been  an  idolater  ;  he  is  exprefsly  faid,  in  Scripture,  to 
have  ferved  other  gods.  The  eaftern  authors  unanimouily 
agree,  that  he  was  a  ftatuary,  or  carver  of  idols  j  and  he 
is  reprefented  as  the  lirll  who  made  images  of  clay,  pic- 
tures only  having  been  in  ufe  before  ;  and  taught  that 
they  were  to  be  adored  as  gods :  however,  we  are  told*, 
his  employment  was  very  honourable,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  man  ;  that,  at  length,  he  was  converted,  by  the 
earneft  perfuafions  of  Abraham,    and  prevailed  upon  to 


it  more  early  ;  and,  It  is  faid, 
that  in  Reu's  days,  mankind 
was  fallen  into  various  kinds 
of  falfe  worfliip  ;  fome  adoring 
the  heaven,  others  the  celedial 
bodies,  others  animals  and 
plants,  others  the  images  of 
their  deceafed  friends.  About 
the  fame  time,  alfo,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  facrificing  children  to 
devils  is  pretended  to  have 
been  introduced  on  the  follow- 
ing occalion  :  a  certain  rich 
man  dying,  his  fon  made  a 
golden  flatue  in 'reprefentation 
of  him,  and  placed  it  on  his 
tomb,  fetting  a  fervant  to 
watch  it.  Some  time  after  the 
fon  was  robbed  of  all  he  had, 
and,  coming  to  make  his  com- 
plaints at  his  father's  fepulchre, 


the  devil  fpoke  out  of  x^ixt, 
image,  and  promifed  to  redorc 
all  he  had  loft  if  he  would  offer 
his  youngeft  fon  as  a  facrifice 
to  him,  and  bathe  himfelf  in 
his  warm  blood.  He  accepted- 
the  terms,  and  thereupon  th&. 
devil,  coming  out  of  the 
image,  entered  into  the  young 
man,  and  taught  him  magic. 
But,  at  length,  this  pra6lice- 
of  human  facrifices  growing 
frequent*  God  fent  a  violent 
earthquake,  the  firft  of  the 
kind,  with  a  whirlwind,  which 
broke  all  their  idols  in  pieces, 
and  overthrew  their  temples* 
The  rife  of  fheSabian  religion 
is,  by  fome,  referred  to  the 
ageof  Nahor  (3). 


(3)  Eutych.  Annal.  p.  63.   Ebn  Amid,  p.  56.     Eufeb.  Chroii. 
Grsec.  p.  13. 

leave 
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leave  Ur.    Jofephus  fays  he  quitted  Chaldea,  becaufe  lie   Yr.  of  Fl. 
could  not  beartd  live  in  that  country  after  the  lofs  of  his       35^- 
fon  Haran.     Some  would  have  it,  that  he  did  not  become  ^  ^^^  g 
an  idolater  till  he  was  fettled  at  Haran,  which  is  abfurd  : 
and  others  fay,  he  never  was  converted,  any  more  than 
his  fon  Nahor,  who  afterwards  left  Ur  to  join  his  father 
at  Haran,  which,  from  him,  was  called  the  city  of  Na- 
hor :  but  there  is  more  probability  that  both  Nahor  and 
Haran  were  converted,  feeing  Lot  was  bred  in  the  true 
religion,  and  Abraham    chofe  Ifaac   a    wife    out  of  the 
family  of  Nahor,  not  caring  to  marry  him  to  the  idolatrous 
daughters  of  Canaan  p. 

Terah,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  defigning  to 
remove  from  Chaldea  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  took  his 
Con  Abraham,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his 
grandfon  Lot,  and  leaving  Ur  came  to  Haran,  a  city  in 
the  north-weft  parts  of  Mefopotamia ;  where,  having 
dwelt  for  fome  time,  he  died,  being  two  hundred  and 
five  years  old. 

Thus  have  we  colle£led,  wliat  we  have  found  worth 
notice,  from  writers  of  various  times,  religions,  and 
.countries,  relating  to  the  pofldiluvian  patriarchs.  In  the 
next  feftion  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  part  of  the  fragments 
of  a  heathen  author,  whofe  hiftory  is  fuppofed  to  relate 
■to  the  earlieft  times  of  this  period. 


«  E   c   T.     ni. 

'The  Hijlory  of  Sanchoniatho  after  the  Tbod. 

TT  AVING,  in  a  preceding  fe<5iion,  brought  down  the  Sanchonia- 
"•"^  Phoenician  hiftory  of  Sa.nchoniatho  to  the  tenth  ge-  tho's  hijlory 
neration,  which  probably  periftied  in  the  flood,  though  ^^^^i^ue^, 
■he  takes  no  notice  of  that  great  event ;  we  fhall  here  re- 
fuinc  the  thread  of  his  narration  (I). 

From 

P  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Toftat.  »pud  Pererium  in  Ge- 
T^ef.  cap.  xi.  13ayle  Di6l.  art.  Abraluiin.  rem,C.  Chryf "oft.  Horn. 
Kxxi.  and  xxxvii.  Auguft.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi,  cap,  13.  Gen&f. 
scxiv.  3.     Hyde  de  Re),  vtt.  Perf.  p. -62, 

(I)  Biihop  Cumberland,  fuf-  diflocation  In    the    eleventh, 

jpedingthe  Phoenician  records  twelfth,  and  thirteenth   gene- 

to  have  been  corrupted  in  this  rations,    either  through    ne;;r  , 

place,  has  propofed  an  amend-  lect  in  tranfcribers,  or   rather 

went  of  them.    He  fuppofes  a  purpofely  made  by  the  Cabiri, 
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Generation       From  thefe   men,    fays  he,  proceeded  Mifor  (K)  and 
^^'         Sydyc  (L),  i.  e.  IVell-freed^  and  Jujly  who  difcovered  the. 
ufe  of  fait. 

From 


who  wrote  thofe  records  to 
conceal  the  great  judgment  of 
the  flood,  which  fwept  away 
the  race  of  Cain,  and  of  which, 
for  that  reafon,  they  have  fup- 
prefled  all  mention.  To  fup- 
port  this  opinion,  he  alleges, 
I,  That  Sydyc  and  Mifor  could 
not  be  the  children  of  A- 
mynus  and  Magus,  becaufe 
the  tenth  generation  in  the  line 
of  Genus  or  Cain,  wherein 
thofe  two  laft  perfons  are  plac- 
ed, mufl:  have  been  drowned 
in  the  flood,  together  with 
fuch  children  as  might  then  be 
born  of  them,  anfwering  to 
Shem,  Ham,  andjaphet.  2. 
That  Sydyc  being  Melchize- 
dek,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
Shem,  and  Cronus  Ham,  it 
was  neceffary  to  join  them  both 
together  under  the  line  of  Ura- 
nus, which  Sanchoniatho  owns 
to  be  diftind  from  that  of  Ge- 
nus.     3.    That   Mifor  being 


manlfeftly  Mizraim,  the  fon 
of  Ham,  or  Cronus,  there  Is 
a  necellity  of  placing  him  one 
generation  lower  than  he  i& 
placed  in  Sanchoniatho,  viz. 
in  the  twelfth  ,*  and  that,  with- 
out this  change,  the  beginning 
of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  would 
be  placed  too  near  the  flood. 
4.  That  Japhet  being  flill 
wanting  to  make  up  the  three 
fons  of  Noah,  and  Nereus 
being  the  only  perfon  in  San- 
choniatho's  genealogies,  which 
anfwers  the  Scripture  account 
of  him,  he  has  joined  him 
to  Sydyc  and  Cronus  in  the 
line  of  Uranus.  But  the  al- 
terations will  better  appear  by 
giving  the  reader  a  table 
of  Sanchoniatho's  genealogies, 
from  the  place  where  the 
bifhop's  corredions  begin,  re- 
ferring him  for  our  remarks  on 
the  fcheme  itfelf  to  the  fuc* 
ceeding  notes. 


The  two  lines,  as  they  fland  in  the  Sanchoniatho. 


Seth's  line. 

Cain's  line. 

9- 

Eliun  or  Hypfiflus,     Agrus, 

Agrouerus, 

3  0. 

Uranus,       '                  Amynus, 

Magus, 

1  T. 

Cronus,                        Mifor, 

Sydyc, 

12. 

Thoth, 

Cabiri  or  Diofcuri, 

13- 

The  fons  of  the  Diof- 
curi. 

Seth*s  line  in  Sanchoniatho 

,  corre61:ed. 

9- 

Eliun  or  Hypfillus, 

10. 

Uranus, 

II. 

Sydyc                          Cronus 

Nereus 

or  Shem,                       or  Ham, 

or  Japhet, 

12. 

Cabiri  or  Diofcuri,    Mifor, 

Pontus, 

13- 

The  fons  of  the         Thoyth, 

Polidon 

Diofcuri, 

or  Neptune, 

(K)  This  perfon  Dr.  Cum-     raimofthe  Scripture,  and  the 
berland  takes  to  be  the  Miz-    Menes  of  the  Egyptians,  for 

thefe 
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Prom  Mifor  came  Taautus  (M),   the  inventor  of  writ-  Generation 
ing  letters,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thoor,  the   Alexan-        X^^» 
Brians  Toyth,  and  the  Greeks  Hermes  5  but   from  Sydyc 


thefe  reafons :  i..  He  fuppofes 
Mifor  to  be  the  lingular  of 
Mizraim,  the  firfl  king  of  E- 
gypt,  according  to  the  He- 
brews, as  Menes  is  according 
■to  the  Egyptians,  z.  That 
Eratoflhenes,  in  Syncellus  and 
*Scaliger's  Eufebius,  affirms 
Menes  to  be  Meftraim,  as  the 
Greeks  write  the  name  of 
Mizraim.  3.  That  Thoth  was 
the  fon  of  Menes,  as  well  as 
of  Mifor,  and  the  fecond  king 
of  Egypt.  4.  That  Mifor 
and  Menes  lived  at  the  fame 
•time  ;  and,  5.  died  the  fame 
violent  death.  We  cannot  find 
Eratoilhenes  has  affirmed  any 
fuch  thing,  as  that  Menes  is 
Meflraim  ;  which  is  the  mere 
imagination  of  thofe  authors 
-who  have  tranfcribed  him. 

As  to  the  tranflation  which 
Philo  gives  of  the  name  Mifor, 
Ei/Avlof,  ax  iijeU  freed \  Bochart 
derives  it  from  the  Syriac  mef- 
ro ;  but  bifhop  Cumberland 
rather  thinks  the  notion  of 
freedom  to  be  confequent  to  his 
name,  which  he  fuppofes  to  lig- 
iiify  aprince,  from  the  rooter, 
/(?  rule  or  r^r^/;z,  by  addition 
,cfthefervile;wOT,  freedom  from 
from  any  coercive  power  being 
,the  confequent  of  his  domi- 
nion and  fuperiority.  It  is  a 
.pity  the  bifhop  had  not  em- 
ployed his  time  better  than  in 
vamping  up  fuch  a  vile  patch- 
work of  idle  conjecture,  in 
which  one  vague  fuppofition  is 
brought  in  to  fupport  another 
equally  abfurd. 

(L)  Sydyc   the  bifhop  fup- 
pofes to  be  Melchizedek,  and 


Melchizedek  Shem.  All  the 
arguments  he  brings  in  favour 
of  the  firll:  fuppofition,  is,  that 
Grotius  affirms  Melchizedek  to 
be  Sydyc ;  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  fimilitude  of  the 
names,  Sydyc  or  Sedec  figni- 
fying  J^/t,  and  Melchizedek, 
the  juft  king.  Nor  does  he 
bring  any  proof  that  Melchi- 
zedek is  Shem  :  he  only  fays, 
that  he  thinks  the  objections 
againfi:  that  opinion  are  fuffici- 
ently  anfwered  by  other  au- 
thors ;  fo  that  he  produces  no 
reafon  to  fupport  thofe  two 
opinions,  on  which  his  fyllem 
is  chiefly  grounded. 

(M)  Taaut  or  Thoth  is 
thought  to  be  Athothes,  the 
fon  of  Menes,  and  the  fecond 
king  of  Egypt,  according  to 
Erafiothenes,  upon  a  prefump- 
tion  that  Mifor  and  Menes  are 
the  fame  ;  and  becaufe  he  was 
alfo  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  fon 
of  a  king  (though  it  does  not 
appear  from  Sanchoniatho, 
that  Mifor  was  a  king),  as  A- 
thothes  was.  It  is  obferved 
alfo,  that  as  Sanchoniatho's  line 
ends  with  Mifor  and  Thoth, 
fo  Eratoflhenes's  line  of  The- 
ban  kings  begins  with  Menes 
and  Athothes,  as  does  the  firfl 
dynaily  of  the  Thinites  in  Ma- 
netho-  And  the  difference 
between  the  names  Thoth  and 
Athoth  is  no  objedion,  the 
bifhop  producing  feveral  in- 
flances  of  proper  names  in  the 
eaflern  languages,  where  the 
initial  A  was  frequently  left 
out. 
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came  tne  Uiolcuri,  or  Uabiri  (In;,  called  a] fo  Corybantes, 
and  Samothraces,  who  firft  invented  the  ait  of  (hip-building. 

Thefe  procreated  others,  who  found  out  the  virtues  of 
herbs,  the  cures  of  poifonous  bites,  and  charms. 

Uranus,  whofe  parents  lived  in  this  age,  as  fucceeding 
his  father  Eluin  in  the  kingdom,  had  by  Ge,  his  fifter, 
four  fons :  i.  IIus  or  Cronus;  2.  Betylus  ;  3.  Dagon  or 
Siton  j  and  4.  Atlas,  befides  much  iiTue  by  other  wives  \ 
wherefore  Ge,  being  grieved  at  it,  and  jealous,  reproach- 
ed Uranus  fo  that  they  parted  from  each  other.  But 
Uranus,  though  he  had  parted  from  her,  yet,  afterwards, 
by  force  invading,  and  lying  with  her,  neverthelefs,  went 
away  again;  after  having  attempted  to  kill  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  defended  or  avenged  herfelf 
by  colle6fing  auxiliary  powers, 

Cronus,  arriving  at  man's  age,  and  ufmg  Hermes  Trif- 
jnegiftus  as  his  counfellor  and  afliftant,  and  fecretary,( 
pppofed  his  father  Uranus,  in  order  to  avenge  his  mo- 
ther's caufe.  Cronus  had  children,  Perfephone  (Profer-r 
pina),  and  Athena  (Minerva).  The  former  died  a  virgin; 
but,  by  by  the  counfel  of  Athena  and  of  Hermes,  Cronus 
made  of  iron  a  fcymeter  and  a  fpe^ir.  Then  Hermes, 
fpeaking  to  the  affiftants  of  Cronus  with  inchanting  words, 
wrought  in  them  a  keendefire  to  fight  againft  Uranus  in 
behalf  of  Ge  ;  and  thus  Cronus,  warring  againft  Uranus, 
drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  fucceeded  in  the  im- 
perial power. 

In  the  fight,  a  well  beloved  concubine  of  Uranus,  being 
taken  big  with  child,  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon, and  flie  brought  forth,  at  his  houfe,  what  fhe  had  in 
her  womb  by  Uranus,  and  called  him  Demaroon. 

After  thefe  things  Cronus  built  a  wall  round  about  hi^ 
houfe,  and  founded  Byblus,  the  firft  city  of  Phoenicia, 
But  Cronus,  fufpecling  his  own  brother  Atlas,  with  the 
advice  of  Hermes,  threw  him  into  a  deep  hole  of  the 
earth,  where  he  was  buried  alive. 

At  that  time,  the  defccndents  of  the  Diofcuri,  having 
built  fome  veffels,  went  to  fea,  and,  being  caft  on  fhore 
near  Mount  Caflius,  there  confecrated  a  temple. 

The  auxiliaries  of  llus,  or  Cronus,  were  called  Elpim, 
■which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  Cronii,  for  fo  were  they  nam- 
ed who  were  under  Cronus.     But  Cronus,  having  a  Ton 

(N)  Qf  the  Diofcuri,    or    come  to  the  Grecian  mytho- 
Cablri,   the  fons  of  Sydyc,  we     logy, 
ihaU  fpeak  hereafter,  wherjvve 
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called  Sadid,  difpatched  him  with  his  own  fword,  a£l:uat» 
ed  by  fufpicion.  He  alfo  cut  off  the  head  of  his  own 
daughter;  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at  the  cruelty 
of  Cronus. 

In  procefs  of  time  Uranus,  being  in  exile,  fent  his 
virgin  daughter  Aftarte,  with  two  other  of  her  fiflers, 
Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut  off  Cronus  by  deceit  j  but  thefe 
fillers  being  taken,  became  his  wives.  Uranus  afterwards 
fent  Eimarmene  and  Hora  {fate  and  beauty)^  with  other 
auxiliaries,  to  war  againft  him ;  but  Cronus,  having 
gained  the  affections  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  him. 
Moreover,  the  god  Uranus  devifed  bxtylia,  and  contriv- 
ed ftones  that  moved,  as  having  life. 

Cronus  begat  on  Aftarte  feven  daughters,  called  Tita- 
nides,  or  Artemides  ;  and  on  Rhea  feven  fons,  the 
youngeft  of  whom,  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confe- 
crated  a  God.  Alfo  by  Dione  he  had  daughters  ;  and  by 
Aftarte  two  fons,  Pothos  and  Eros  {(lefire  and  love), 

Dagon,  having  difcovered  bread-corn  and  the  plough, 
was  called  Zeus  Arotrius. 

To  Sydyc,  oxthejuji,  one  of  the  Titanides  bore  Afcle- 
pius.  Cronus  had  alfo  in  Persea  three  fons  :  i .  Cronus, 
2.  Zeus  Belus,  3.  Apollo. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  were  Pontus  and  Typhon, 
and  Nereus  the  father  of  Pontus.  From  Pontus  came 
Sidon,  who,  by  the  exceeding  fweetnefs  of  her  voice,  or 
finging,  firft  celebrated  the  hymns  or  odes  of  praifes  ;  and 
Pofidon  (or  Neptune).  But  to  Demaroon  was  born  Meli- 
carthus,  otherwife  called  Hercules  (O). 

Then  Uranus  made  war  againft  Pontus  ;  and  joined 
with  Demaroon  when  he  invaded  that  prince  ;  but  Pontus 
put  him  to  flight,  and  Demaroon  vowed  a  facrifice  for 
his  efcape. 

But,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  power  and  reign, 
Ilus,  or  Cronus,  having  laid  an  ambufcade  for  his  father 
Uranus,  in  a  certain  mid-land  place,  and  having  gotten 
him  into  his  hands,  cut  of  his  privities  near  fountains 
and   rivers.     There  Uranus   was   confecrated,    and  his 

(O)  This  is  the  old  Phoeni-  praCtifed  in  this  temple,    was 

cian  Melicartus,    or  Hercules,  taken  from  the  Jews,  not  con- 

whofe    temple   at    Gadira    or  liderlng  that  Hercules  Phceni- 

Gades,  had  no   images  in  it,  cius  was  long  before   the  Jew- 

and  continued  to  the  time  of  ifli   law,    and    that   the  patri- 

3iliu3  Italicus.     Bochart  fup-  archal  religion  ufed  no  images, 
pofes  this    way    of  yvorfliipj 

fpirit 
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fplrit  or  breath  was  feparated,  and  the  blood  of  his  fecrets 
dropped  into  the  fountains  and  waters  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
tlie  place  is  (hewed  unto  this  day*-^ 

Aftarte,  called  the  Greatefl,  and  Demaroon,  furnamed 
Zeus,  and  Adodus  the  king  of  the  gods,  reigned  over 
the  country  by  Cronus's  confent  or  authority  j  and  Aflarte 
put  on  her  head,  as  the  mark  of  her  fovereignty,  a  bulFs 
head.  But,  travelling  about  the  world,  fhe  found  a  fhar 
falling  from  the  air  or  fky,  which,  taking  up,  fhe  confe- 
crated  in  the  holy  ifland  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians  fay,  that 
Aflarte  is  fhe,  who  is,  among  the  Greeks,  called  Aphro- 
dite (or  Venus). 

Cronus  alfo,  traverfing  the  earth,  gave  to  his  own 
daughter,  Athena,  the  kingdom  of  Attica  j  and  a  plague 
and  mortality  intervening,  he  made  his  only  fon  a  burnt 
offering  to  his  father  Uranus.  This  fact  our  author  re-» 
lates  more  particularly  in  another  place,  faying,  it  was 
eftablifhed  as  a  cuftom  among  the  ancients,  that,  in  all 
extraordinary  calamities  of  the  public,  the  rulers  of  a  city 
or  nation  fhould  give  up  their  moft  favourite  child  to  be 
flain,  as  an  expiation  to  appeafe  the  avenging  daemons ; 
and  the  victims  in  thefe  cafes  were  butchered  with  muchi 
myfterious  ceremony.  Cronus,  therefore,  called  by  the 
Phoenicians  Ifrael,  who  reigned  there,  and  was,  after  his 
death,  confecrated  into  the  planet  Cronus  (or  Saturn),  hav-* 
ing  an  only  fon  by  Anobret,  a  nymph  of  the  country, 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  called  Jeud,  which,  in  the 
Phoenician  tongue,  at  this  day,  fignifies  only  begotten^  and 
the  country  being  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  he  adorned 
this  fon  with  royal  attire,  and  facrificed  him  on  an  altar 
which  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ^.  Cronus  was 
alfo  circumcifed,  and  forced  his  auxiliaries  to  undergo 
the  fame  operation  ;  not  long  after  this  event  he  confe- 
crated another  fon,  he  had  by  Rhea,  called  Muth  ;  fo  the 
Phoenicians  call  Death  or  Piuto. 

After  thefe  tranfaOiions,  Cronus  gave  the  city  Byblus 
to  the  goddefs  Baaltis,  which  is  Dione  j  and  Berytus  he 
gave  to  Pofidon,  and  to  the  Cabiri,  to  be  inhabited  by 
hufbandmen  and  fifiiermen,  who  confecrated  the  remains 
of  Pontus. 

The  God  Taautus,  having  formerly  imitated  or  repre^ 
fcnt.ed  Uranus,  made  images  of  the  countenances  of  the 
gods  Cronus  and  Dagon,  and  formed  the  facred  diaracr 

<i  Sanchoniatho  apud  Eufeb,  de  Prasp,  Ev.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.  p.  361 

ters 
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ters  of  the  other  elements.  He  contrived  alfo  for  Cronus 
the  enfign  of  his  royal  power,  four  eyes,  partly  before, 
and  partly  behind,  two  of  them  winking  as  in  fleep  ;  and 
upon  his  flioulders  four  wings,  two  as  flying,  and  two  as 
let  down  to  reft.  The  emblem  was,  ''  That  Cronus, 
when  he  flept,  yet  was  waking  ;  and  waking,  yet  flept." 
And  fo  for  his  wings,  *'  That  even  refting,  he  flew 
about  *,  and,  flying,  yet  refted."  But  the  other  gqds  had 
two  wings  each  of  them  on  their  fhoulders,  to  intimate, 
that  they  flew  about  with,  or  under,  Cronus.  He  alfo 
had  two  wings  on  his  head,  one  for  the  governing  part 
of  the  mind,  and  one  for  the  fenfe. 

But  Cronus,  repairing  to  the  fouth  country,  gave  all 
Egypt  to  the  god  Taautus,  that  it  fhould  be  his  kingdom. 
Thefe  things,  faith  he,  the  Cabiri,  the  feven  fons  of 
Sydyc,  and  their  eighth  brother  Afclepius,  firft  of  all  fet 
down  in  memoirs,  as  the  god  Taautus  directed. 

All  thefe  things  the  fon  of  Thabion,  the  firft  hierophant 
(or  dire<Stor  of  facred  rites)  jthat  ever  was  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, allegorifed  j  and,  mixing  the  fadls  with  phyfical 
and  mundane  phaenomena,  delivered  them  down  to  thofe 
that  celebrated  orgia,  and  to  thofe  prophets  who  prefided 
over  the  myfteries.  Thefe  again  contrived  to  improve 
their  fables,  and  fo  delivered  them  down  to  their  fuccef- 
fors,  and  to  thofe  that  were  afterwards  introduced  among 
them :  one  of  them  was  Ifiris,  the  inventor  of  three  let- 
ters, the  brother  of  Chua,  the  firft  Phoenician,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called. 

Thus  we  have  prefented  the  reader  with  the  fmall  re- 
mains which  are  left  of  the  Phoenician  antiquities,  col- 
lefted  by  Sanchoniatho  j  wherein  a  free  and  open  confef- 
fion  is  made  of  the  beginning  of  idolatry,  and  their  gods 
ingenuoufly  acknowleged  to  have  been  once  mortal  men  ; 
a  fa£l:  which  the  Greeks  were  afhamed  to  own,  and  there-  ^ 

fore  turned  all  the  ftories  of  the  gods  into  allegories  and 
phyfical  difcourfes  ^  Endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  ex- 
plain this  fragment,  and  reconcile  it  with  Scripture,  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  records,  from  which  Sanchonia- 
tho extrafted  his  hiftory,  vrtxQ  corrupted  in  thofe  in- 
ftances  by  the  Cabiri,  the  firft  writers  of  them  ;  who,  in 
particular,  fupprefl^ed  all  mention  of  the  deluge,  for  the 
reafons  already  given. 

In  our  opinion  however,  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniatho 
will  in  no  view  admit  of  the  corrections  that  have  been 

»  Stillingfleet,  Origin,  Sacr. 

made : 
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made  5  it  may  be  confuted  by  Scripture,  but  it  can  never 
be  reconciled  with  it ;  the  plan  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mofes,  and  feems  to  be  grounded  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent tradition  relating  to  the  firft  ages  ;  if  it  be  not  ra- 
ther a  hiftory  framed  long  after  the  facls  happened,  by 
mixing  fable  or  invention  with  fome  vulgar  notions  or 
glimmerings  of  ancient  tranfadions,  which  ftill  remain- 
ed in  the  life  of  the  author,  or  editor,  when  the  ge- 
i>ui;ie  and  more  perfect  tradition  of  things  had  beea  |oft» 


Yt.  of  Fl. 

35^- 

Ante  Chr. 

1996. 
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ef  Noah  to 
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The  extent 
and  Jitua- 
tian  of  the 
JandofShi" 
<miar. 


SECT,     ly. 

of  the  Removal  of  Mankind  from  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Ararat  to  the  Plain  of  Shinaar,  and  of  the 
Building  of  Bab  el. 

A  S  two  or  three  very  remarkable  events  fall  within  this 
^^  period,  namely  the  building  of  Babel  by  the  pofte- 
■rity  of  Noah,  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  the  difper- 
fion  of  mankind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  the 
reader  fome  account  cf  tliefe  important  fafts,  the  effi6ls 
of  wiiich  are  felt  to  this  day,  and  were  doubtlefs  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind. 

After  the  death  of  Noah,  his  fons  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  thought  fit  to  remove  with  their  families  from  the 
plains  near  Ararat,  where  we  fuppofe  they  till  then  con- 
tinued, and,  ^*  travelling  from  the  Kaft,  found  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinaar,  and  dwelt  there." 

It  is  hard  to  determine  what  were  the  limits  of  the  land 
of  Shinaar  (P)  in  the  early  times.  We  are  informed  from 
Scripture,  that  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel  were  built  in 
a  plain  within  that  province,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  the  veiTels  of  the  temple  into  the  land  of  Shinaar, 
into  the  houfe  of  his  God,  which  in  all  probability  wa$ 
the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon.  Befides  Babel,  there  are 
three  other  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture,  fituated  in  Shi- 
naar, viz.  Erec,  Accad,  and  Calneh  j  but  as  all  the  four 


^P)  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  Shinaar,  or  Sennaai' ;  in  A- 
rabic,  Senjar.  Bochart  fays, 
it  is  derived  from  naar^  v/hich 
iigni'iies  tofcatter^  or  dijfipate  ; 
and  if  fo,  it  could  not  have 
been  impofed  by  th^  Noachi- 


diE,  on  the  plain  where  they 
firli  fixed,  as  Jofephus  affirms, 
without  fuppoling  them  to  have 
forefeen  the  difperfion  ;  to 
which  that  etymology,  if  if  be 
right,  plainly  alludes, 
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feem  to  have  ftood  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other,   Yr.  of  Fl. 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  country.     Thus  far        352^- 
in  general  may  be  prefumed,  that  it  took  in  more  to  the    ^"^^  ^^'^^ 
north  of  Babel  than  to  the  fouth,  and  that  it  lay  for  the       '^^ 
mofi:  part,  though  not  entirely,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris ;  for  Babylon,  if  it  was  the  fame  with  Babel,  flood  on 
the  eafl  fide  of  Euphrates  (  Q^),  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
built  the  new  city  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river,   which 
thenceforth  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  whole. 

We  meet  with  footlleps  of  the  name  of  Shinaar  in  thofe 
parts,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  authors :  Sennaar 
of  Babylon  is  mentioned  by  Hefli?sus  the  Milefian,  and 
the  city  of  Singara  in  Mefopotamia  by  feveral.  Some 
fpeak  of  a  territory  of  that  name  in  the  fame  quarters  : 
Ptolemy  places  both  the  city  and  mountain  of  Singara 
there:  all  which  feem  to  be  the  fame  city,  mountain  (R.), 
and  territory,  which  fliil  bear  the  name  of  Scnjar  in  the 
Eafl.  The  part  of  Mefopotamia  chofen  out  by  the  aftro- 
nomers  in  the  time  of  the  kalifa  al  Mamun,  for  meafur-^ 
ing  the  degree  of  a  great  circle,  was  the  defert  of  Senjar  ; 
which  the  n^iture  of  the  experiment  (hews  to  have  been 
large,  as  well  as  a  level  country  j  and  this  we  take  to  have 
been  at  leafl  a  part  of  the  ancient  plain  of  Shinaar. 

The  city  of  Senyar  Hands,  or  flood,  in  the  northern 
borders  of  its  territory,  in  the  defert,  at  the  foot  of  a 
certain  mountain    twenty-one   miles   from    Balad,     and 

(  QJ  Among  other  circum-  man,  writes,  that  in  Mefopota- 
ftances  it  may  be  obferved,  that  mia  there  are  two  mountains 
the  modern  travellers  reprefent  of  great  length,  abounding 
the  Euphrates  a  mile  and  a  with  fruit-trees,  the  more 
half  broad  in  thofe  parts  ;  eafterly  of  which  is  called  Sin- 
whereas  Strabo  fays,  the  jar,  the  other  LefTon :  proba- 
breadth  of  the  branch  of  that  bly  the  defert  or  plain  of  Sin-, 
river  which  paffed  through  jar  lay  between  thefe  two 
Babylon,  was  but  a  furlong,  ridges  of  hiils.  We  cannot 
or  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  conceive  upon  what  ground 
though  the  bridge,  according  Heidegger  charges  Haitho  with 
to  Diodorus,  was  five  furlongs  a  milliike,  as  if  he  made  Sin- 
in  length,  if  he  does  not  mi f-  jar  a  mountain  of  Chaldsa  ; 
take  :  bur,  fuppoiing  the  river  on  the  contrary,  that  author 
as  broad  as  the  bridge  was  feems  to  have  miflaken  Haitho, 
long,  it  will  be  but  little  more  and  placed  what  he  found  in 
than  one  third  of  the  prefent  the  chapter  concerning  Mefo- 
breadth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  potamia,  as  belonging  to  the 
which  yet  lower  down,  at  foregoing  chapter,  which  treats 
Hella,  becomes  more  narrow,  of  Chaldsea. 


(R)    Haitho,     the    Arme- 


twenty- 
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Yr.  of  Fl.   twenty-feven  from  Mufol,  which  two  places  are  fituate 
235-        on  the  Tigris,  twenty-one  miles  afunder.     It  is  faid  to  lie 
Ante  Chr.    ^^  ^j^^  fouthward  of  Nifibin,  almoft  three  flages  weft  of 
^,  the  Tigris,  or  more   particularly  of  Mufol ;  fo  that  Pto- 

lemy is  in  the  wrong,  to  place  Singara  on  that  river.  As 
for  the  difference  between  the  words  Shinaar  and  Singar, 
it  is  very  fmall,  confidering,  in  the  Hebrew,  the  fame 
chara£ler  ftands  for  the  ain  and  the  ghain.  We  find  Sin- 
gar  called  alfo  Al  Samara,  which  feems  to  be  the  contrac- 
tion of  Sarra-man-rai,  a  city  on  the  eaft  of  the  Tigris, 
three  ftages  above  Baghdad,  and,  for  a  time,  the  feat  of 
the  khalifat 
^he  build-  The  fons  of  Noah,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  plain,  be- 
imr  cfBa-  gan  to  think  of  building  a  city  and  tower.  The  learned 
bel  begun,  aj-g  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  fenfe  of  the  paf- 
fage,  which  gives  an  account  of  this  enterprife  :  **  And 
they  faid.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  tower,  whofe 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name, 
left  we  be  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  Many  imagine,  that  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  undertake  this  building,  was  their  apprehenfion 
of  a  fecond  deluge  ;  and  therefore  they  refolved  to  raife  a 
ftrufture  of  fufficient  height  to  fly  to,  in  cafe  of  danger. 
Others  think  there  is  no  room  for  this  fuggeftion ;  for, 
in  that  cafe,  they  would  have  rather  built  it  on  an  emi- 
nence, than  a  plain  ;  and  the  Scripture  exprefsly  afhgns 
the  reafon  of  their  fetting  about  it,  viz.  "  to  make  them 
a  name,"  or  leave  a  memorial  of  themfelves,  *'  left  they 
fhould  be  fcattered,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  rendered  (per- 
haps to  ferve  the  purpofe),  '*  before  they  fliould  be  fcat- 
tered abroad,"  which  implies,  they  knew  they  fhould  be 
difperfed  before  they  began  to  build,  having  been  warned 
by  God,  according  to  fome,  to  feparate  themfelves  into 
colonies.  But  a  third  fort,  to  whom  the  text  appears  al- 
together unintelligible,  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  feveral 
tranflations,  will  have  it,  that  the  word  Jhemy  fliould  not 
be  rendered  namcy  h\xtjign\  and  fo  the  paffage  will  run, 
''  Let  us  make  us  a  fign,  left  we  be  fcattered ;"  that  is, 
as  Perizonius  explains  it,  the  tower  was  to  ferve  them  as 
a  beacon,  or  mark,  by  the  fight  of  which,  or  of  a  fignal 
made  from  the  top  of  it,  they  might  avoid  ftraying  in  the 
open  plains  with  their  flocks   (the  firft  men  being  fhep- 

*  Vide  Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  Ammlan.  Marcell.  Sixt.  Rvif.  jPomp. 
Laet.  Thevenot's  Voyages,  partii.  Hyde  de  Rel.  vet.  Perf.  p.  64. 
Abu'ifarag  Hift.  Dyn.  p.  i%.    ^eog.  Nub.  p,  405. 
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lierds),  and  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  which  they  had   Yr.  of  Fl. 
built  for  a  place  of  abode,  being  unwilling  to  difperfe        352. 
themfelves.  ^"^'^  ^^'^' 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  chiefs  were,  which  feem       '^^  * 
to  be  dubioufly  expreiTed  in  the  text,  the  effe£l  of  their   ^^^^y  ^^_ 
confultation  was,  that  they  fet  on  foot  the  building  of  the  Jignfruf- 
city  and  tower  of  Babel.     But  this  enterprize  being  dif-  trated. 
jpleafing  in   the  eyes  of  God,  as  tending  to  fruflrate  or   Babel  buiit, 
delay  the  execution  of  his  defign,  which  was,  that  man- 
kind fliould  not  always  continue  together  in  one  place,  he 
obliged  them  to  relinquiih   their   project   (S),    by  con- 
founding their  language,  fo  that  one  could  not  underftand 
what  another  faid ;  from  whence  the  city  took  the  name 
of  Babel,  which  fignifies  confufion\  whereupon  the  difper- 
fion  and  planting  of  nations  enfued. 

This  great  event  happened  juft  before  the  birth  of  Pe-   'The  time  of 
\tg^  in  the  year  of  the  flood  lor,  according  to  the  He-   ^'''"  writer- 
brew  calculation ;  in  the  year  401,  according  to  the  Sa-  ^^^^* 
maritan;    and,    according    to  the   Septuagint,    in   531; 
when  the  work,  according  to  fome,  had  been  carried  on 
twenty-two  years  •,  and,  according  to  others,  forty. 

Many,  confidering  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  the 
difperfion  of  mankind,  as  a  divine  judgment,  have  deem- 
ed the  building  of  Babel  an  evil  attempt;  and,  being 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  Shem  and  his  race,  will  not 
allow  them  to  have  been  prefent  at  it,  fuppoiing  that  un- 
dertaking to  be  fet  on  foot  wholly  by  the  unbelieving  part 
of  mankind,  in  which  fenfe  they  underiland  the  words, 
*'  the  children  of  men  "."  On  the  contrary,  others  will 
have  it,  that  not  only  Shem,  but  Noah  and  Abraham, 
afTifled  in  the  raifing  of  that  ftruiSture ;  while  fome  fay, 
Nimrod,  who  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  chief  promoter 
of  that  work,  retired  into  Ailyria,  becaufe  he  would  not 
give  his  afTent  to  the  propofal. 

That  the  building  of  Babel  was  a  thing  indifferent  In  it-  Whether 
felf,  and  no  way  finful,  feems  evident  from  the  filence  of  /»/«/. 

°  Genef.  xi.  7,  8,  9.  Torniellus,  Salianus,  Pererius,  &c.  Syn- 
cell.  Chronogr.  p.  80.  Eutych.  Anna),  p.  53.  Morin.  Exercit. 
dc  Ling.  cap.  viii.  p.  47.  Scotanus  Hift,  Sacr.  p.48,  &c.  Mar- 
fham  Chron.  Canon.  Secul.  xvii.  p,  478. 

(S)  Some  pretend,  that  the  -^  builders  heads ;  and  that  the 
tower  was  thrown  down  by  city  of  Babylon  was  built  out 
tempefluous    winds     on    the    of  the  ruins  (4). 

(4)  Abyden,  apud  Eufeb;  de  Prsep,  Ev.  lib.  ix,  cap.  14. 
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Yr.  of  FI.  Scripture,  which  does  not  condemn  that  attempt  as  bold 
or  prefumptiious,  or  intimate  any  revelation  of  a  previous 
command  to  the  contrary,  which  only  could  make  it 
criminal.  And  that  the  family  of  Shem  were  concerned 
in  the  work,  as  well  as  the  reft,  appears  from  their  (har* 
ing  in  the  puuifhment,  it  it  be  a  punifhment,  that  is,  the 
conf  ufion  of  tongues  *,  for  the  languages  of  Elam,  or  Per- 
Ca,  and  of  Aflyria,  and  Mefopotamia,  were  different,  as 
were  alfo  thofe  even  of  the  defcendents  of  Eber,  the 
Arabs,  and  Jews,  whatever  others  may  pretend ;  and  if 
fpeaking  the  Hebrew  language  be  a  proof,  then  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  not  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  any 
more  than  Eber  and  his  defcendents  j  for  their  language 
was  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew. 

But  this  fuppofed  abfence  of  the  Shemltes,  as  alfo  an- 
other common  opinion,  that  feveral  nations  were  planted 
before  the  difperfion,  are  overthrown  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  ftrongly  intimates,  that  all  mankind  then 
in  being,  without  exception,  were  aflembled  in  the  plain 
of  Shinaar  (T) ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  after  the  building 
of  Babel,  Shem  and  his  defcendants  chofe,  or  accepted  of, 
the  adjacent  country  for   their  fettlement;  fo  that  the 


(T)  There  Is  not  a  fa^l  in 
all  the  Mofaical  hiflory,  which 
feems  to  be  more  firmly  eflab- 
lifhed  than  this.  As  foon  as 
Mofes  hath  brought  the  three 
fons  of  Noah  out  of  the  ark, 
he  takes  care  to  inform  us, 
**  that  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overfpread."  And  after 
giving  us  the  names  of  their 
defcendents,  at  the  time  of 
their  difperiion,  he  fubjoins, 
and  *'  by  thefe  were  the  na- 
tions divided  in  the  earth, 
after  the  flood."  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  give  an  acount  of 
that  memorable  tranfaftion,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  "  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  fpeech  ;"  that  as  '*  they," 
namely  the  whole  earth, 
''journeyed  from  the  Eaft, 
they  found  a  plain  in  "the  land 
of  Shinaar,  and  dwelt  there  ; 
and  they  faid,  Let  us  make 


brick,  and  build  a  city,  and  a 
tower.  And  the  Lord  came 
down  to  fee  the  city,  and  the 
tower,  which  the  children  of 
men  builded ;  arid  faid,  Be- 
hold, the  people  is  one, and  they 
have  all  one  language."  Thefe 
feem  to  be  convertible  terms, 
and  import,  that  as  all  man- 
kind, colleded  there  in  one 
body,  had  but  one  language ; 
fo  all  thofe  who  had  but  one 
language,  were  alTembled  in 
one  body  :  which  argument  is 
the  more  cogent,  becaufe  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
there  was  but  one  language  in 
the  world,  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  Babel ;  which 
city  was  fo  called,  ''  becaufe 
the  Lord  did  there  confound 
the  language  of  all  the  earth, 
and  from  thence  did  fcatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth." 

moft 
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moft  we  can  allow,  with  Biixtorf  and  others,  Is,  that  they   Yr.  of  Fl. 
dilTuaded  the  reft  from  that  enterprize.  352. 

The  reader  muft  needs  have  a  curiofity  to  fee  fome  ac-  ^"^^  C'hr, 
count  of  a  city  and  tower  which  employed  all  the  men  in       *^___ 
the  world,  for  fo    many  years,   in  building  them.     The    Defcrihtion 
Scripture  informs  us   that  they  had  made  ufe  of  burnt  of  Babtl. 
bricks  inftcad  of  ftone,  and  flime  inftead  of  mortar.     Ac- 
cording to  an  eaftern  tradition,  they  were  three  years  em- 
ployed in  making   and   burning   thofe    bricks ;     each  of 
which  was  thirteen  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and  five  thick. 
The  flime  was  a  pitchy  fubftance,   or  bitumen,  brought 
from  a  citv  in  the  neighbourhod  of  Babylon,  called  Is  *, 
or  Hit  (U/. 

What 

J^Diflert.  Philologico  Theol.  p.  70.  Genef.  xi.  3.  Ebn  Amid, 
p.  14.  Eutych.  Anna),  p.  53.  Jofephus  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  4, 
Herodotus  Clio,  p,  32, 


(U)  Herodotus  obferves, 
thar,  by  the  city  Is,  eight  days 
journey  from  Babylon,  there 
runs  a  fmr.ll  river,  of  the  fame 
name,  into  the  Euphrates,  whofe 
waters  carry  along  v.ith  them 
many  lumps  of  bitumen,  which 
are  conveyed  thence  to  the 
walls  of  Babylon.  Diodorus 
fays,  the  quantity  of  bitumen 
in  thofc  parts  is  fo  great,  that 
it  fuflices  the  inhabitants  not 
only  for  their  buildings,  but 
for  fuel,  being  dried  and 
burnt  like  wood.  Hit  is  called 
^liopolis  by  Ifidore  of  Cha- 
rax,  who  mentions  the  fprings 
of  bitumen  near  it,  and  places 
it  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
well:  ot  Saleucia,  on  the  Ti- 
gris ;  which  (ituation  agrees 
better  with  Herodotus  than 
the  account  of  modern  authors, 
who  place  Hit  thirty-one  pa- 
rafangs  weft  of  Amaar,  once 
a  famous  city  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, not  tar  north  from  Felu- 
jiah,  and  eight  to  the  north  of 
Kadefia,   a  town    no  lefs  re- 

VoL.  I. 


markable  for  the  battle,  where- 
in the  Arabs  gained  the  vic- 
tory, which  decided  the  fate  of 
Perfia, 

Thefe  fprings  of  bitumen 
are  called  Oyun  Hit,  the  fou?!' 
tahis  fl/Hit^  and  are  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Arabs  and 
Perfians ;  the  latter  call  it 
Chelh-meh-kir,  the  fountain  of 
pitch.  This  liquid  bitumen 
they  call  nafta ;  and  the 
Turks,  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
pitch,  give  it  the  name  of 
hara  fakiz^  or  black  mafllch, 
A  Periian  geographer  fays, 
that  nafta  ifiues  out  of  the 
fprings  of  the  earth,  as  amber- 
grife  iffues  out  of  thofe  of  the 
fea.  All  the  modern  tra- 
vellers, except  Rauwolf,  who 
went  to  Perlia  and  the  Indies 
by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates, 
before  the  difcovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mention 
this  fountain  of  liquid  bitumen 
as  a  ftrange  thing.  Some  of 
them  take  notice  of  the  river 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
alTure  us,  that  the  people  oi^ 

I  the 
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What  Babylon  was  in  its  flourifliing  ftate,  and  tBc 
feveral  changes  of  fortune  which  befel  it,  till  at  length  it 
was  totally  deflroyed,  the  reader  will  find  recorded  in 
in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
would  willingly  gratify  his  curiofity  with  fome  account 
of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  antiquity,  which  are  fo 
defaced,  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  not  certain  of 
their  fituation.  Some  travellers,  led  by  a  tradition  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  judged  a  place  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  weft,  or  north-weft,  of  Baghdad,  to  be  the 
tawer  of  Babel  (X).     Rauwolf  fuppofes  he  found    the 

ruins 


the  country  have  a  tradition, 
that,  when  the  tov/er  of  Babel 
was  building,  they  brought 
the  bitumen  from  hence  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  confirmed  by  the 
Arab  and  Perlian  hiiWians. 

Hit,  Helt,  Eit,  Ait,  or  Idit, 
as  it  is  varioufly  written  by 
uavellers,  is  a  great  Turkiih 
town,  iituate  upon  the  right 
or  weft  lide  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  has  a  caftle  ;  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  which,  and  three 
miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
I'alley,  are  many  fprihgs  of 
this  black  fubitance,  each  of 
which  makes  a  noife  like  a 
fmith's  forge,  inceflantly  puf- 
fing and  blowing  out  the  mat- 
ter fo  loud,  that  it  may  be 
heard  a  mile  off;  wherefore 
the  Moors  (Arabs)  call  it 
Babal  Jehennam,  that  is,  helU 
gate.  It  fwallows  up  all  heavy- 
things  ;  and  many  camels  from 
time  to  time  fall  into  the  pits, 
and  are  irrecoverably  loft.  It 
ifflies  from  a  certain  lake,  fend- 
ing forth  a  filthy  fmoke,  and 
continually  boiling  over  with 
the  pitch,  which  fpreads  it- 
feif  over  a  great  field  that  is 
always  full  of  it.     It   is  free 


for  every  one  to  take ;  they 
ufe  it  to  caulk  or  pitch  their 
boars,  laying  it  on  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  which  keeps  out 
the  water ;  with  it  alfo  they 
pitch  their  houfes,  made  of 
palm-tree  branches.  If  it  was 
not  that  the  inundations  of  the 
Euphrates  carry  away  the 
pitch,  which  covers  all  the 
fands  from  the  place  where  it 
rifes  to,  the  river,  there  would 
have  been  mountains  of  it 
longvfince.  The  very  ground 
and  Hones  thereabouts  afltbrd 
bitumen,  and  the  fields  abun-* 
d;ince  of  faltpetre  ( <^) . 

(X)  The  name  of  this  mo- 
nument is  variouUy  written  by 
travellers,  Garcuftate  Nemeru, 
Karkuf,  Agarcuf.  All  who 
mention  it  call  it  the  tower  of 
Nimrod ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  common  people  of 
the  country  believe  it  to  be 
fuch  ;  and  that  it  is  at  prefent 
called  the  remains  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  fituate, 
according  to  fome,  feven  or 
eight  miles  from  Baghdad ; 
according  to  others,  nine  miles 
towards  the  well- north -weft* 
It  is    confpicuous    at    a   vaft 


(5)  Vide  Newberry's  Travels.    Cartwright*s  Travels,    Purchas, 
Pilg.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.1  a«    Voyag<j  dc  Perfe, 

diftancej. 
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rums   of  Babylon   upon    the  Euphrates,     near  Felujia, 
about  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  fouth-vvcri  of  Baghdad.     And 

Delia 


dlftance,  ftanduig  by  itfelf  in 
a  wide  plain,  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  wich  no- 
thing great  or  high  about  it ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  in  other  objects,  it  ap- 
pears greater  at  a  diilance  than 
when  one  draws  near  it.  It  is 
fallen  to  ruin  on  all  fides,  and 
hath  thereby  made,  as  it  were, 
a  little  (hapelel's  mountain, 
which  it  refembles  more  than 
a  tower ;  only  it  is  rather 
fquare  than  round. 

It  is  built  of  fun-burnt 
bricks,  each  a  foot  fquare,  and 
fix  inches  thick ;  feme  fay 
three  quarters  ot  a  yard  long, 
and  a  quarter  thick ;  others, 
but  ten  inches  fquare,  and 
three  thick.  Authors  differ  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
bricks  are  ranged,  and  the  ma- 
terials made  ufe  of  for  fetting 
and  binding  them  together. 
They  obferve,  firlt,.  that  there 
Is  laid  a  bed,  confiding  of 
canes  or  reeds  bruifed  to  pieces, 
mixed  with  wheat-ftraw,  and 
fpread  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick  ;  fome  call  them  mats 
made  of  canes  and  palm-tree 
leaves ;  others  fay  only  firaw, 
the  thicknefs  of  three  inches, 
which  appear  as  yellow  and 
frefli  as  if  they  were  but  newly 
laid,  and  are  iVill  very  durable. 
Upon  this  bed  lie  feven  ranges 
of  bricks ;  then  another  bed 
ot  reeds,  and  fix  rows  of 
bricks  ;  then  a  third  bed,  with 
five  rows  of  bricks,  decreafing 
in  that  manner  till  you  come 


to    the    top.     Some    fay   the 
ranges    of   bricks    are    inter- 
changeably fix  and  feven  upon 
a  bed ;  and  others  place  a  bed 
betwixt  every  courfe  of  bricks ; 
but  that  is    probably   a   mif- 
take;     though    between  each 
courfe  of  bricks  there  is  laid  a 
little   ftraw ;     or  rather,    they 
are  fet  in  bituminous   mortar, 
confifiing  of  pitch  and  earth, 
for  which  an  inch  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  which  is  at  prefent  the 
fafliion  of  building  at  Baghdad, 
there  being  not  far  off  a  great 
lake  of  pitch  ;  probably  that  of 
Hit,  before  mentioned.  There 
are    fitty  of  thefe   ranges   of 
feven    and    fix    bricks,'  in  fo 
much  that   the  whole    height 
may  amount   to   one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet.     Others 
fay  it  is   reduced  to  one  hun- 
,dred  and  eight,   or  one  hun- 
dred   aud  twenty  feet.     This 
heap  is  in  compafs  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or,  at  moft,   three 
hundred  paces  ;  not  a  mile,  as 
one   writes ;   the   rain   having 
wafhed   it  away  on  all   fides. 
It  has  no  entrance,   being  a 
folid  mafs  j  only  at  the  foot  of 
it  one  fees  a  maghara,  or  lion's 
cave  ;  and  towards  the  middle 
there   is   an    opening,   which 
paflTes  quite  through  the  build- 
ing, about  a  foot  and  a  half 
fquare,  befides  a  great  window 
towards  the   top,    into  which 
La  BouUaye  threw  a  grapple, 
in  order  to  afcend  it ;   but  the 
bricks  giving  way,  had  like  to 
have    killed    him  with    their 
fall  (6). 
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(6)  Vid.  La  BouUaye  "le  Gouzc  Voyage,  chap.  lii.  Tavernier 
Voyage  de  Perfe,  Balbi  Viaggio  della  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  v.  Teixeira 
Viage  de  la  Im^lia  halla  Italia,    Fitch"*  Travdf, 


\Z 


Traveller^ 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  Delia  Valle    was    dire£led,    by    another    tradition,     to 
S5».        look  for  it  about  two  days  journey  lower,  near  an  an- 

Ante  Chr.   cient  city  called  Hella,  fituate  upon  the  fame  river.     Here 
'^^  alfo  muft  be  placed  the  ruins  defcribed  by  a  late  traveller 

"""""""^  into  thefe  parts.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  may 
confult  the  travels  of  Rauwolf,  Thevenot,  Tavernier, 
Pietro  de  la  Valle,  together  with  Macgregory's  Sepul- 
chres of  the  Ancients.  But  after  all,  the  ruins  which 
thefe  authors  defcribe,  do  not  feem  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  original  tower,  but  rather  of  fome  later  ftru<Slure» 
raifed  by  the  Arabs. 


SECT.     V. 

Of  the  art- 

fjj{^^  OftheConfufmofrongues. 

DEING,  In  this fe(£l:Ion,  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
^  confufion  of  tongues,  it  may  be  expefted  we  ihould 
flrfl  fay  fomething  about  the  origin  of  fpeech,  one  of  the 
mofl  diftinguilliing  differences  between  us  and  the  animal 
creation,  the  great  bond  which  holds  fociety  together, 
and  the  common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of 
knowlege  are  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

If  the  authority  of  Mofes  be  conclufive,  it  feems  not  ta 
be  denied  but  that  fpeech  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  the  firft  man  ;  not  that  we  fuppofe  God  really  infpired 
him  with  any  diftln61;  or  primitive  language,  but  that  he 
made  him  fenfible  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  en- 
dued of  forming  articulate  founds,  and  the  ufe  he  might 
make  of  them  as  figns  of  his  ideas,  and  then  left  the 
arbitrary  impofition  of  them  to  Adam  himfelf;  as  is 
intimated  by  God's  bringing  the  beafts  and  birds  to  him> 

Travellers  difagree  In  their  hood  that   this  fliould  be  the 

fentiments  of  this  tower  :  one  the  tower     of     Babel ;     and 

fays,  It  has  been  fo  well  de-  therefore,  rejecting  the  vulgar 

fcrlbed  by   Mofes,    that    the  opinion    of   the  country,    he 

fight  of  the  remains  and  ruins  looks  upon  that  of  the   Arabs 

would   make  one  admire  the  to  be  more  probable,  who  fay 

veracity  with  which  the  writ-  .  it  was  built  by  one  of  their 

ingsofthat  great  prophet  are  princes  for  a  beacon,  toaflem- 

penned;  but  another  declares  ble  his  fubjeds  intime  ofwar  ; 

that,  according  to  Mofes's  de-  and  this  feems  to  be  the  truth 

fcription,   there  is  no  likeli-  of  the  matter, 

«  to 
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**  to  fee  what  he  would  call  them ;  and  w^hatever  Adam   Yr.  of  f\f 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof^."        3  52- 
So  that,  excepting  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  Almighty,  in-       ^    g 
forming  Adam  of  his  natural  power,  we  are  inclined  to  , 

think  that  fpeech  was  attained  by  gradual  invention  of 
arbitrary  founds,  to  denote,  firft,  the  moft  obvious  things, 
flnd  after,  the  lefs  obvious,  as  they  came  to  be  taken  , 
notice  of.  That  it  is  poilible  iAdam  might  attain  the 
ufe  of  fpeech  by  this  method,  we  prefume  none  will 
deny ;  and,  if  it  be  poffible,  we  are  fure  it  muft  be  the 
moft  reafonable  and  probable  to  all  but  thofe  who  are  for 
jnultiphying  of  miracles  needlefsly. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  approve  of  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  imagine  that  God  himfelf  formed  the  body  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  then  infufed  it  into  Adam.  Befides,  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  primitive  tongue,  whatever  that 
^was,  and  the  names  of  many  things  and  operations,  muft 
have  been  impofed  feveral  ages  after  Adam's  creation  ; 
as  mankind  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  arts  and 
conveniencies  of  life  were  invented.  The  birds  and 
beafts  indeed,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  Adam  might  im- 
mediately name,  the  kinds  not  being  many  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  he  went  fo  far  as  to  name  every  fpecies  of  them, 
much  lefs  all  the  reptiles,  trees,  or  plants.  The  fifh,  we 
prefume,  nobody  will  imagine  were  brought  to  be  named  j 
and  if  they  had,  by  miracle,  appeared  before  Adam,  no 
doubt  Mofes  would  have  mentioned  this  circumftance, 
the  fifli  of  the  fea  being  the  firft  part  of  the  creation,  th-c 
dominion  of  which  was  given  by  God  to  man  ^. 

It  has,  however,  been  thought  by  many,  that  the  firft 
language  was  of  divine  formation ;  and  of  this  fentiment 
Plato  himfelf  feems  to  have  been,  who  fuppofed,  that 
the  names  of  things,  originally,  had  fome  natural  con- 
ne6lion  or  congruity,  with  the  things  themfelves ;  and 
that  the  firft  names  muft  have  been  juftly  impofed,  be- 
caufe  they  were  impofed  by  the  gods  \  And  partly  from 
this  notion,  in  all  probability,  arofe  thofe  fuperftitious 
pretences  of  the  holinefs  of  one  tongue  above  the  reft,  as 
being  formed  by  God. 

As  we  cannot  fee  any  neceffity  for  fuppofing  the  infpi- 
ration  of  a  language,  fo  neither  can  we  imagine  that 
Adam  could  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech  fo  foon  as  is  repre- 
fented  to  us  by  Mofes,  without  divine  alliftance.     We 

J  Genef.  ii.  19.  z  Genef.  i.  z6,  28,  a  Plato  in 

Cratylo.     Yid.  cund.  in  Protagora. 

.  I  3  might 
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might  fuppofe,  indeed,  that  mankind  might  of  themfelves, 
by  degrees,  form  a  perfe£l  language ;  for  when  men 
wanted  fignsto  exprefs  their  ideas,  and  convey  them  to  the 
underftanding  of  others,  they  could  find  none  more  fit  for 
that  purpofe,  or  which  required  lefs  difficuky  to  invent, 
or  labour  to  form,  than  articulate  founds  ;  but  to  frame  a 
number  of  them,  fufhcient  even  for  the  few  occafions  of 
the  firft  men,  mud  neceffarily  have  taken  up  a  confiderablc 
time  ;  for  which  reafon,  thofe  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Mofaical  writings  have  imagined,  that  men  were 
at  firft  no  better  than  mute  animals,  till  at  length  conve- 
nience taught  them  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Several  of  the 
ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  men,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  expreffed  their  thoughts  by  dumb  figns,  or 
gefticulation  only,  or  elfe  by  confufed  founds  of  no  fig- 
nification  •,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  at  a  language  by 
impofing  diftin^t  names  on  different  objedls  occafionally 
in  the  courfe  of  obfervation  and  experience. 

If  we  confider  the  primitive  ftate  of  Adam,  and  the  few 
things  he  had  occafion  to  name,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  his  language  at  firft  was  very  extenfive  ;  for  were  we 
to  expunge  out  of  our  lexicons  all  words  introduced  by 
the  gradual  invention  of  arts,  to  ferve  the  convenience  of 
life,  by  accurate  diftlndlions  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  crea- 
tures, and  metaphyfical  conceptions  about  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  we  fhould  find  the  remainder  contained  in  a 
very  fmall  compafs ;  fo  that  it  muft  necefTarily  be  feveral 
ages  before  a  language  could  be  completed  to  any  degree 
in  comparifon  to  our  modern  tongues.  Scaliger  divides 
fpeech  into  three  forts  or  degrees,  as  formed  for  neceffity, 
life,  or  delight;  the  firft,  that  imperfect  fpeech,  or  rather 
effay  towards  fpeech,  above  mentioned,  ferving  as  the 
means  of  neceffary  intercourfe  between  man  and  man : 
the  fecond  fomewhat  more  refined  and  poJllhed,  by  being 
adapted  and  made  fit  for  ufe  and  convenience,  and  by  ap- 
plying certain  dimenfions,  bounds,  and  lineaments,  to 
the  firft  rude  fketch  ;  whence  arofe  a  certain  rule  of  fpeak- 
ing :  the  third  fort,  yet  more  polite,  as  having  added  to 
the  former  the  ornaments  of  elegance  ^. 

Whether  there  was  more  than  one  language  before  the 
flood,  is  a  queftlon  about  which  we  arc  perfe£tly  in  the 
dark ;  though  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  there 
was  but  one,  in  which  it  is  poffible  there  might  be  fome 

TbDiodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  8.,  Vid.  Laflant.  de  vero  Cultu,  lib.  x. 
Scaliger.  in  Poetic,  lib.  i,  cap.  i. 

difference 
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difference  in  dlaleft,  but  none  confiderable,  for  the  few 
.ages  between  the  creation  and  the  flood,  and  the  long 
lives  of  the  antediluvians,  would  effedlualiy  prevent  any- 
great  alteration.  However  that  be,  it  is  piobable  only 
one  language,  and  that  the  primitive  tongue,  was  preferv- 
€d  by  Noah,  or,  at  leaft,  was  fpoken  by  his  defcendents, 
till  the  confufion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

It  may  be  expelled  that  we  Ihould  here  enter  into  a 
formal  enquiry  ^concerning  the  primitive  tongue,  and  en- 
deavour to  determine  what.particular  language  it  was  that 
the  firft  progenitors  of  mankind  fpoke  \  but  as  this  is  an 
■enquiry  rather  of  curiofity  than  ufe,  and  we  cannot  be 
certain  whether  that  language,  whatever  it  was,  be  now 
in  being  ^ ;  the  molt  we  can  do  will  be  to  (hew  the  vanity 
of  thofe  who  have  laid  claim  to  this  honour,  as  an  unde- 
niable evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation  (Y). 

c  Vid.  Grot,  in  Genef.  xi,  i.  &  Ciu^ver.  Germ.  Antlq.  lib,  i.  cap« 
%.  p.  59,  60. 
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Inquiry 
concerning 
the  primi- 
ti've 
tongue. 


(Y)  Pfammetichus,  a  king 
-of  Egypt,  wanting  to  know 
who  were  the  mofl  ancient 
.people  in  the  world,  after  fe- 
veral  fruitlefs  experiments, 
at  la  ft  hit  on  the  following  ex- 
jpedient  :  he  took  two  infants 
ncvvly  born,  and  gave  them  to 
a  fliepherd  to  be  brought  up, 
^'ommanding  him  not  to  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  fpeak  a  word  in 
their  hearing,  but  to  nurfe 
them  in  a  folitary  cottage,  by 
bringing  them  goats  to  fuck, 
till  they  could  take  other  food. 
His  intention  was,  to  find  out 
ivhat  word  the  children  would 
firft  utter  when  they  began  to 
articulate ;  imagining  that 
they  would  naturally  fpeak  the 
primitive  language,  if  not 
taught    othervvife.      At    two 

years  end,  as  the  (hepherd  one  out  by  the  king's  order  for 
pne  day  entered  his  cottage,  that  purpofe.  The  fchollafl 
he  had  no  fooner  opened  the  of  Ariftophanes  tells  the  fame 
door,  than  the  children  ran  to  ftory  of  another  kiug  of  E- 
iiin,    and,    holding  out  their     gyptnamed  Sefoncholis(7). 

(7)  Vide  Herodot.  Euterp.    Arilloph.  in  Nub. 

I  4  Bcfides 


hands,  cried  heccos.  Of  this 
exclamation  the  fliepherd,  at 
firft  took  no  notice  ;  but  after- 
v/ards,  obferving  they  tre- 
quently  repeated  this  word  at 
his  coming  in,  he  acquainted 
the  king  with  it,  and,  by  his 
order,  brought  the  children 
into  his  prefence.  Pfammeti- 
chus having  himfelf  heard 
them  pronounce  the  fame 
word,  enquired  whether  any 
nation  made  ufe  of  it ;  and 
rfindlng  the  Phrygians  called 
brcadhy  that  name,  he  and  his 
fubjeds  allowed  this  to  be  a 
proof,  that  the  Phrygians 
were  the  more  ancient  people. 
Herodotus  remarks,  that  the 
Greeks  affirmed  thofe  children 
were  brought  up  by  women 
whofe  tongues  had   been  cut 
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honour. 


Yv.  of  Fl.  Befides  tbofe  kindred  larxguages  we  commonly  call  tlic 
Oriental  tongues,  the  Armenian,  the  Celtic,  the  Coptic, 
the  Greek,  the  Teutonic^  and  the  Chinefe,  have  afpired 
to  the  preference,  in  this  refpeft.  The  Armenian,  Cel- 
tic, and  Coptic,  have  little  evidence  to  produce,  befides 
the  antiquity  of  their  nations  *,  though  the  former  infift, 
that  as  the  ark  reded  in  their  country,  and  Noah  and  his 
children  muft  have  continued  there  for  fome  tim.e,  before 
the  lower  and  marfhy  country  of  Chaldaea  couhi  be  fit  to 
receive  them,  it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they 
left  their  language  on  the  fpot.  The  Greek  fome  writers 
have  fancied  to  be  the  rnofl  ancient,  becaufe  of  its  great 
extent  and  copioufnefs.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  diale6l  of 
it  which  is  fnoken  in  Lower  Germany  and  Brabant,  has 
found  a  ftrenuous  patron,  who  has  endeavoured  to  derive 
even  the  Hebrew  itfelf  from  that  tongue.  And  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Chinefe  have  been  fuppcrted,  not  only 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  that  nation,  their  early  ac- 
quaintance with  arts  and  fciences,  and  their  having  pre- 
ferved  themfelves,  fo  many  ages,  from  any  confiderable 
mixture  or  intercourfe  with  other  nations ;  but  alfo  from 
the  nature  and  fingularity  of  the  tongue  itfelf,  which  con- 
firts  of  few  words,  all  monofyllables  ;  is  mod  fimple  in 
its  conllruftion,  having  no  variety  of  declenfions,  conju- 
gations, or  grammatical  ru'es ;  and  fo  moded,  that  it  is 
faid,  they  have  no  chara<fl:er  to  exprefs  thofe  parts  which 
we  indudrioufly  conceal  ^  :  all  which  peculiarities  are 
conceived  to  be  drong  marks  of  its  being  the  fird  language 
of  mankind  ,  befides  the  prefumption  of  Noah's  being 
the  founder  of  the  Chinefe  nation. 

As  to  the  oriental  languages,  though  they  have  each 
of  them  their  partifans,  yet  the  generality  of  eadern  au- 
thors allow  the  preference  to  the  Syriac,  or  that  diale£l  of 
it  which  v/as  fpoken  in  Mefopotamia,  Chaldaea,  and  Af, 
fyria ;  in  which  countries  mankind  made  their  fird  fettle- 
ments  after  the  flood,  and  where,  it  is  prefumed,  the 
lan.Q;uage  of  Noah  and  his  fons  remained. 

The  patrons  of  the  Syriac  tongue  have,  as  another  evir 
dence  of  its  right  to  the  precedency,  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive the  names  of  perfons  and  places,  mentioned  by 
Mofes,  from  that  language,  and  generally  with  better 
fuccefs  than  fome  writers  will  allow  ;  but  this  argument. 


'  Eutych.  Anna],  p.  50.  Goropius  Becanus,  in  Orig.  Antverp. 
Webb's  Efl'ay  towards  ilie  Primitive  Language.  Semedo  Rei.  de 
la  Cina,  p.  1.  ch.  11. 

though. 
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though     commonly    looked    upon    as    conclufive,     yet   Yr.  of  Fl. 
proves  nothing  of  itfelf,  as  will  be  hereafter  obferved.     a  ^?|ci^r 
However  we  muft  acknowlege,     that  if  any   of    thefe       *     g^ 
tongues,    in  particular,  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  . 

original,  or  mother  of  the  reft,  it  feems  to  be  the  Syriac, 
which  was  probably,  fpoken  by  all  the  patriarchs,  from 
Noah  to  Abraham ;  that  being,  after  the  confufion,  the 
tongue  of  the  country  where  they  were  born  and  lived  •, 
though,  it  muft  be  confefled,  it  will  not  thence  follow, 
that  it  was  in  ufe  there  before  the  confufion. 


The  Jews  afTert  the  antiquity  of  their  tongue  with  the    Tkepretin* 
^.  eateft  warmth.     They  pretend  that  it  was  immediately 
framed  by  God,  who  fpake  it  in  his  own  perfon  ;    for 


greateft  warmth.     They  pretend  that  it  was  immediately  fions  of  the 
framed  by  God,  who  fpake   it  in  his   own  perfon  ;    for    ^^^^7^^^. 
w^hich  reafon  it  is  called  the  holy  tongue ;  that  it  is  the  only  ji^fred. 


language  underftood  by  the  angels,  and  wherein  we  can 
pray,  and  be  heard,  with  efFe^l.  Several  Chriftian  writ- 
ers, abating  thefe  fuperftitious  fancies  of  the  Jews,  have 
acknowleged  and  maintained,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  is 
the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ;  the  very  fame  which  was 
fpoken  by  Adam  and  Noah,  and  preferved  in  the  family 
of  Eber ;  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel, nor,  confequently  fhared  in  in  the  puniftiment  in- 
Aided  on  thofe  that  were.  But  as  we  have  already 
fhewn  this  to  be  a  groundlefs  imagination,  we  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  confider  their  principal  argument,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  circumftance  which  deferves  any  confideration, 
drawn  from  the  etymologies  of  the  names  in  Mofes ; 
fome  of  which  that  infpired  writer  himfelf  derives  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  reft  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  fame  fource. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  feveral  proper  names  of  per- 
fons  and  places,  before  the  confufion  of  tongues,  may  be 
very  regularly  derived  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  there  are 
fome  very  pertinent  reafons  given,  and  allufions  made, 
by  the  facred  hiftorian,  to  evince  their  propriety,  and  the 
relation  they  have  to  the  perfon  or  place  defigned  by 
them  :  and  this  is  the  moft  that  can  be  allowed.  For 
though  all  the  names  in  general,  mentioned  by  Mofes  be- 
fore the  divilion,  may,  poffibly,  be  formed  from  fome 
Hebrew  root  or  other  ;  yet  much  the  greater  part  of  them 
feem  to  be  infignificant,  at  leaft  to  have  no  congruity 
with  the  fubjeci:  nor  can  it  be  expe6led  they  ihould,  un- 
lefs  we  either  imagine  all  fuch  names,  as  feem  to  relate 
to  a  future  part  of  a  perfon's  life,  were  given  by  the  fpi-« 
rit  of  prophecy  ;  or  elfe  allow  them  to  be  impofed  after 
the  events,  which  octafioued  them,,  happened  ;   and  fo 

to 
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Yr.  of  FI.   to  be  rather  furnames,  than  proper  names ;  a  conceflioii 

3  5*-        which   manifeftly    weakens   the    argument   drawn   from 
AmeChr.    .^^^^^^ 

This  being  premifed,  it  will  be  eafy  to  ibew,  that  this 
•demonflrative  argument,  as  it  is  called,  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination. For,  ift.  It  is  not  certain,  that  the  names 
ufed  by  Mofes  were  tlie  very  original  names  themfelves, 
and  not  tranfiated,  by  him,  from  the  primitive  tongue  in- 
to Hebrev/,  or,  at  leaft,  fomewhat  altered,  to  accommo- 
date what  he  wrote  to  the  underflandings  of  the  Jevys. 
And,  how  inconfiftent  foever  fome  may  think  this  me- 
thod with  hiitorical  veracity,  it  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tifed  by  profane,  as  well  as  facred  hiftorians  *,  and  Mc^fes 
himfelf  has  given  a  plain  initance  of  his  approbation  of 
fuch  changes,  in  altering  his  own  name,  which  was  of 
Egyptian  original,  to  adapt  it  to  a  Hebrew  etymology  (Z). 
2d.  ^uppofiiig  thofe  given  by  Mofes  were  the  true  ori- 
ginal names,  it  would  not  be  ftrange  at  all,  if  fome  of 
them  might,  by  accident,  aptly  admit  of  a  Hebrew  deri- 
vation ;  fuch  cafual  conformities  fometimes  happening  in 
words  which  are  certainly  known  to  be  of  different  ori- 
gins. 3d.  Several  of  thofe  names  are  more  pertinently 
derived  from  fome  other  oriental  tongues,  than  from  the 
Hebrew  (A);  and  not  a  few  of  the  etymologies  which 
Mofes  himfelf  gives  us,  are  deduced  without  any  regard. 


(Z)  The  original  name  is 
'Moufc  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Cop- 
tic verlion)  Moufes,  with  the 
Greek  termination  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  two  Coptic,  or  old 
Egyptian  words,  moii,  ivafcr^ 
andy^,  to  frcfewe.  But  Mo- 
fes, finding  the  Hebrew  verb 
majha^  to  dra<w  out^  bore  fome 
refemblance,  in  found,  to  his 
name,  and,  in  figmfication.  to 
the'  occafion  of  it,  writes  it 
mnjheh ;  and  introduces  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  giving  this  rea- 
fon  for  her  impofing  it,  be- 
caufe  majhitlhu^  I  dreiv  him 
cut  of  the  ivaters, 

(A)  Thus  ah  el,  or  hehel, 
which,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies 
vanity,  or  a  vapow^  fecms  a 
name    not    very    appofite    to 


Adam's  fecond  fon  ;  and  there- 
fore Mofes  has  given  no  reafon 
for  its  impolition.  But  if  it 
be  derived  from  the  Syriae 
Thah  ii,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Latin  name  Dei/s  dcriit^  it  is 
very  proper  ;  and,  according- 
ly, in  the  margin  of  a  manu- 
fcript  copy  of  Abu'itaragius, 
we  find  the  name  of  Abel  in- 
terpreted in  Arabic  by  that  of 
hchat  allah,  the  gift  of  God 

The  name  of  Babel  itfelf, 
which  the  Hebrew  text  tells 
us  was  fo  called  becaufe  God 
did  there  balal,  i.  e.  confound 
the  language  of  all  the  earth, 
may  naturally  be  derived  from 
the  Syriae,  in  which  tongue 
ialhel  is  to  coti found  ;  and  hob* 
loy  or  hohd^  corfuf.cn. 


at 
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at  leaft,  to  the  prefent  rules  of  analogy  (B).     4th.  A  few  Yr.  of  FI 
lucky  paronomafice,  or  allufions,    are  no  proof,    in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  they  may  happen  by  accident ;  and,   in  fa£t, 
fome  of  thofe  mentioned  by  Mofes  may  be  exprelled  in 
other  tongues,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  (C). 

This  argument  has  been  farther  enforced,  from  the 
fignificancy  of  the  names  of  feveral  animals  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  impofed  by 
Adam,  becaufe  of  fome  peculiar  qualities  in  the  animal 
to  which  they  were  given,  correfpondent  to  their  refpec- 
tive  roots;  but  fince  the  fame  fignificancy  may  be  as  juft- 
ly  afierted  of  moil  other  languages,  as  the  Hebrew,  it 
will  conclude  nothing.  Befides,  we  are  much  deceived, 
if  we  imagine,  that  the  verbs,  were  really  the  original 
roots  of  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  were  themfelves,  at  firft,  derived  from 
nouns,    though  they  be   now,    for   grammatical  conve- 


(B)  We  (hall  inftance  in  the 
names  of  Noah  and  Abraham. 
The  former  was  fo  called,  be- 
caufe, faid  his  father,  j;^«<j!  ha- 
menu^  he  Jhall  comfort  us,  &c. 
But  if  his  name  were  derived 
from  the  root,  niham,  to  com- 
fort, it  fliould  have  been  No- 
hem,  or  Menahem,  not  Noah, 
which  can  regularly  come  from 
no  ©ther  verb  than  nuah,  to 
rcjl ;  and  the  Septuagint  have, 
therefore,  inflead  of  he  JJjall 
comfort  us,  rcnde'ed  it  ^j«»a- 
'TTocvan,  he  Jhall  caufe  to  rtft, 
&.C,  which  has  induced  fome 
learned  men  to  think  the  an- 
cient and  true  reading  was  ya- 
nihenu.  And  Philo  Judceus 
and  St.  Jerom  tranflate  the 
name  Noah,  reft. 

The  name  of  Abraham  was 
changed  from  Ahram^  which 
^\^'^^'i>  high  father,  by  infert- 
ing  only  the  letter  h,  becaufe 
he  was  to  be  made  ah  hamon, 
the  father  of  a  multitude  of  na- 
tions ;  according  to  which  ety- 
inon,  he  Ihould  rather  have  been 


called  Alhamon,  or  Alham. 
But  the  names  of  thefe  two 
perfons,  efpecially  the  latter, 
being  too  famous,  and  well, 
known,  in  theEaft,to  admit  any 
confiderable  change,  Mofes 
was  therefore  obliged  to  retain 
them,  and  give  the  bell  ety- 
mology he  could  from  the  He- 
brew tongue.  We  might  offer 
a  more  plaufible  one  ©f  the 
name  Abraham,  from  the  Ara- 
bic, wherein  alu  rohdm  fi^ni- 
fies  the  father  of  a  multitude, 
did  we  not  confider,  that  it  is 
one  of  thofe  cafual  refemb- 
lances  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  moft  certainly  falfe, 
(C)  As  Adam,  which  name 
is  an  appellative  common  to  all 
the  fpecies,  was  fo  called  from 
adamah,  the  earth  ;fo  the  La- 
tins called  man  homo  ;  which 
the  bell  etymologills  derive 
from  humus,  the  ground.  Yet 
we  cannot  think  any  body  ever 
dreamt,  from  hence,  that  the 
Latin  was  the  primitive 
tongue. 


ni^nce, 
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Yr.  of  Fl.    nience,  confidered  as   the  roots  (D).     On  the  whole,  it 
3SJ;        mufl  be   acknowlegcd,  that  no  conclufive  argument,  for 
"006    ^     ^^  antiquity  of  any  language,  can  be   drawn  from  ety- 
'        moiogies,    which    ought,  on  all   occafions,  to  be  urged 
with  great  caution  ;  being,  for  the  molt  part,  uncertain 
and  precarious. 
Whether  Some  learned  men,  however,  have  endeavoured  to  de- 

ad  other  nve  all  languages  in  general  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
tongues  ji^gy  imagine  to  be  the  parent  of  all  others  ^.  That  they 
riied  from  ^^^^^  fuccced  very  well  in  finding  a  great  conformity 
the  He-  between  that  and  the  other  oriental  tongues,  is  no 
breW'  wonder,    fmce    they   are    manifeilly    fprung   from   one 

common  original ;  though  it  be  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
iible,  to  diitinguifh  the  mother  from  the  daughters. 
That  they  have  alfo  given  tolerable  fatisfac^ion  in  de- 
ducing, from  the  fame  tongue,  feveral  words,  not  only 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  fome  other  European 
languages,  is  not  matter  of  much  furprize,  confidering 
the  great  intercourfe  feveral  nations  of  our  continent 
bad  with  the  Phoenicians,  whofe  mother  tongue  was 
the  Hebrew  ;  but  when  thefe  writers  venture  out  of  their 
depth,  and  pretend  to  deduce  the  more  remote  languages 
from  the  fame  fountain,  they  only  fhew  their  ignorance, 
and  make  themfelvet  ridiculous  to  all  who  have  but  a  mo- 
derate Ikill  in  thofe  tongues.  As  to  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies foinid  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  by  fome  of  its  pa- 
trons, and  which  they  imagine  to  be  an  additional  proof 
•  of  the  juftnefs  of  its  pretenfions,  we   may  fay  fomething 

hereafter,  when  we  come  to  give  an  account  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

If  the  Hebrew  tongue,  therefore,  cannot  make  good 
its  claim,  we  may,  without  taking  the  pains  to  refute 
what  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  the  other  pretenders, 
conclude,  that  the  primitive  language  wr.3  entirely  loft  at 
Babel ;  at  leaft,  that  no  one  can  now  tell  where  it  was 
preferved,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing. 

e  Vid.  Bochart  Hierozoic.  &  Heideg.  Hift.  Patr.  torn.  i.  Exerc. 
16.  fed.  16.  &  18. 

(D)  Many  examples  might  in    Engllfli,     dog^    fluck,    &c. 

be  given  of  the  verb's  being  were  certainly  firil  impofed  as 

manifeilly  derived  from,    and  names,  and  afterwards  ufed  as 

poftcrior  to,  the  noun,  in  all  verbs,   to  exprefs  anions  pro- 

the     Oriental     tongues ;     fo,  per  to  thofe  creatures. 

The 
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The  fpeaklng  one  common  lanpjuage  (thougli  It  might    Yr.  of  FI. 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind  in  other  refpe6^s,  yet)  bemg        35*- 
the  great  obftacle  to  that  divifion  of  them  into  difdnft  na-    ^"^^^  5'^''* 
tions,  which  God  had,  for  moft  wife  purpofes,  refolved 
on,  he  thought  fit  to  break  this  bond  which  held  them  fo    7/;^  confu- 
ilriiStly  together,  and  confound   th'^ir  language,  that  they  Jion  of 
fliould  not   underftand  one   another's  fpecch  ;  the  natural    tongues, 
confequence  of  which  confufion  was,  that  they  were  fcat- 
tered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.     This  event 
is  mentioned  by  profane  hiftorians,  who  write,  thai:  man- 
kind ufed  one  and  the  fame  language  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  tower  of  Babylon  ;  at  which   time,  a  multiplicity  of 
tongues  was  introduced  by  the  gods  ;  whereupon  wars  en- 
fued,  and  thofe  whofe  fpeech  happened  to  be  intelligible 
to  each  other,  joined  company,  and  feized  fuch  countries 
as  they  chanced  to  light  upon. 

As  to  the  degree  of  this  Babylonifh  confufion,  and  the    HrAv  effeSi- 
manner  wherein  it  was  effe£led,  there  is  great  diverfity  of  ^''* 
fentiments.     Several  learned  men,   prepofTefled  with  an 
opinion,  that  all  the  different  idioms,  now  in  the  world, 
did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language,  to  which  they 
may  be  reduced  ;    and  that  the   variety  which   we  find 
among  them  is  no  more   than  muft  naturally  have  hap- 
pened in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  time,  fuppofing  a  bare  fe- 
paration  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  there  were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the 
confufion,  but  that  the  moft  that  was  done,  was  only  to 
fet   thofe  builders  at  variance,  by  creating  a   mifunder- 
ftanding  among  them.     This  purpofe  might  have  been  ef- 
fected without  any  immediate  influence  on  their  language; 
but  the  fuppofition  feems  contrary  to  the  words  and  ob- 
vious intent  of  the  facred  hiftorian  :  others  have  imagined 
it  was  brought  about  by  a  temporary  confufion  of  their 
fpeech,  or,  rather,  of  their  apprehenfions,  caufing  them, 
while  they  continued  together,    though   they  fpake   the 
fame  language,  yet  to  underftand   the  words  differently. 
A  third  opinion  is,  that  a  variety  of  inflexions  was  intro- 
duced, and,  perhaps,  fome  new  words,  which  difturbed 
and  perverted   the  former  manner  of  expreffion  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which    might  occafion   different   dialers,  yet 
could  not  create  new  languages  ^     But  none  of  thefe  ex- 

f  Vide  Heideff.  ubi  fnp.  Exerc.  ai.  fe^lr.  at.  Cleric.  Corhment. 
in  loc.  ViH.  P-re  Simon.  Hirt.  Crit.du  Vieux  Teft.  liv.  i.  chap.  14. 
Judaei  apud  J.  C,  Scaliger  Exercit.  in  Cardan.  259.  feft.  i.  If. 
Cafaub.  Diatribe  de  Lmg.  Heb,  Vide  M,  Calaub,  de  quatuor 
Ling.  p.  17.  &  fub  initio. 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  plications   feem  fully  to  anfwer  the  apparent  defign  of 
35*-        Mofes,  which  was,  not  only  to  inform  us  how  mankind 

Ante  Chr.  ^g^e  at  firft  difperfed,  and  broken  into  fo  many  different 
nations  j  but  to  account  for  the  diverfity  of  their  lan- 
guages, a  talk  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  without 
having  recourfe  to  fome  extraordinary  interpofition  of  the 
divine  power.  For  though  time,  intercourfe  with  fo- 
reign nations,  commerce,  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  difference  of  climates, 
caufe  very  confiderable  alterations  in  languages ;  yet  we 
cannot  conceive  a  language  can  be  thus  fo  much  disfi- 
gured, that  all  the  general  marks  and  chara^leriftics 
fhould  difappear.  It  is  not  eafy  to  apprehend  how  all  the 
words  of  a  language  fliould  be  entirely  changed  for 
others  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  inftance  to  be  given  of 
any  fuch  total  change  ;  but  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive, that  fo  great  a  diverfity,  as  we  find  in  the  frame 
and  conilitution  of  languages,  wherein  the  grand  and  ef- 
fential  differences  between  them  confift,  rather  than  in  the 
words  which  compofed  them,  could  ever  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  caufes  affigned  above.  The  prefent  di- 
verfity of  tongues  in  the  world  is  prodigious  ;  and  confi- 
dering  the  time  that  has  elapfed  from  the  building  of 
Babel,  and  the  alterations  made  in  fome  known  languages 
in  the  courfe  of  one,  two,  and  three  thoufand  years 
(which  alterations  we  conftantly  find  greater  or  lefs.  In 
proportion  to  the  intercourfe  the  nation  has  had  with  fo- 
reigners), and  confidering  that  there  are  many  tongues, 
which,  when  compared  with  others,  have  not  the  leaft 
affinity  ;  fo  that  a  man  muff  be  the  greateft  vifionary  in 
the  world,  to  imagine  them  the  offspring  of  the  fame  pa- 
rent ;  it  feems  to  us,  that  the  variety  of  idioms,  now  fpo- 
ken,  can  be  no  way  poffibly  accounted  for,  without  either 
approving  the  Preadamlte  fyftem,  or  allowing  a  forma- 
tion of  new  languages  at  Babel. 

Another  argument  againft  the  formation  of  new  lan- 
guages at  Babel,  v/hlch  has  been  thought  of  fome  weight, 
is,  that  if  fuch  a  divifion  of  tongues  be  underftood,  no 
good  reafon  can  be  given  why  thofe  colonies  which  fpoke 
languages  that  w^ere  near  akin,  were  not  removed  to  the 
greateft  diftances  ;  and  thofe  w^hofe  languages  were  entire- 
ly different,  placed  next  one  another.  To  this  queftion  it 
may  eafily  be  anfwered,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of  fup- 
pofing  every  family  had  a  diftin£l  language,  or  that  the 
feveral  dialects  of  the  mother-tongue  were  formed  at  the 
confufion.  The  difperfion  might  at  firlt  be  effefted  with- 
out fuch  an  abfolute  reparation  of  families  derived  from 

the 
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the  fame  ftock  ;  mankind  was  not  then  fo  numerous,  hut    Yr»  of  Fl. 
that  it  would  he  fulFicient  to  cut  off  the  communication        35*- 
between   the  three  great  branches  of  their  prime  families,    ^"^^  Chr. 
by  the   introduclion   of  new  tongues,  which,  alone  was         *^^ 
the  work  of  God  ;  for  diale£ls,  we  allow,  might,  and  ne- 
cefl'arily  would  be  formed  by  time  s. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that,  upon  the  confufion  of  Babel,  there  were 
new  languages  framed  ;  which  languages  have  been  the 
roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialects  that 
are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  a^s  long  as  this  earth 
fliall  laft,  have  arifen,  and  to  which  they  may,  with  eafe, 
be  reduced. 

In  what  manner  thefe  new  languages  were  farmed,  is  a 
queilion  hard  to  be  determined.  It  feems.  by  the  Mo- 
faical  account,  which  is  fo  folemn,  and  reprefents  God  as 
coming  down  in  perfon  to  view  the  work  of  thefe  builders, 
that  it  was  his  own  imm.ediate  adl ;  and  fome  have  thence 
concluded,  that  he  efFe6ted  it  by  inducing  an  oblivion  of 
their  former  tongue,  and  inftantaneoufly  infufing  others 
into  their  minds,  according  to  their  feveral  nations.  The 
Jews  imagine  this  aim  was  accomplilhed  by  the  miniftry 
of  angels,  feventy  of  whom  defcended  with  God,  and 
were  each  of  them  fet  over  a  nation,  to  which  they  taught 
a  peculiar  language  j  but  Ifrael  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  own. 
inheritance,  *'  the  Lord's  portion  being  his  people  :"  and 
therefore,  they  fay,  they  retained  the  primitive  tongue. 
Others  have  fuppofed,  that  God  did  no  more  than  caufe 
them  to  forget  their  firft  language,  leaving  them  to  form 
new  tongues  as  they  could  ;  but  this  expedient  muft  have 
taken  up  fome  time,  and  could  not  anfwer  the  immicdiate 
occafions  of  mankind.  As  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe 
to  enquire  farther  into  this  matter,  the  befl  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  conclude,  that  it  was  effected  Inftantly  in  a  way 
and  manner  of  which  we  can  give  no  account. 

It  would  be  of  as  little  ufe  to  colledl:  the  feveral  opi-    The  num- 
nions,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  languages  formed  at   ^^^  of  Ian- 
Babel;  we  may  as  well  allow  the  number  of  feventy,  juft   ^^S^' 
mentioned,  as  any  other.     We  only  know  from  Mofes,    Ba7el  ''and 
that  the  Canaanitiili,  or  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  Egyp-    the  confe- 
tian  languages  were  formed  fo  foon  as  the  time  of  Jacob,    quenceof 
It  is  moil  probable,    that  the  languages  of  the  chief  fa-   ^^'^  conjw 

g  Vid.  Calvin,  in  Genef.  ix.  i,  2.  Dr.  Wotton,  Dif.  on  Conf  of 
Lang,  p  36  Dr.  Cietts  Effay  on  Conf.  of  Lang.  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i. 
pu  8.  StierJihielm.  Reland.  apud  Wotton,  ubi  fuprap.  61.  See 
alfo  Siiiiing.  Orig.  S  xr.  lib,  iii.  cap,  5.  fedl.  3. 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  iT^ilies  were  fundamentally  different  from  each  other  ;  and 
352.       that  the  fublanguages,  or  diale£ls,  within  each  branch. 

Ante  Chr.  for  the  fake  of  immediate  intercourfe,  had  a  mutual  af- 
^^9  •       finity,    fome  more,  fome  lefs,  according  as  they  fettled 

'~~~'*~*~"  near  or  farther  from  each  other.  This  variation  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  bring  about  the  defigns  of  God  to  divide  man- 
kind into  diflin^i:  focieties,  kingdoms,  and  common- 
wealths^. It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  commentators  had 
fhewn,  that  fuch  a  difperfion  could  not  have  been  effect- 
ed by  means  more  natural  and  eafy  :  when  people  are  too 
much  crowded  to  fubfift  conveniently  together,  common 
fenfe  and  reafon  will  teach  them,  and  neceflity  compel 
them  to  feparate  without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  recorded  by  an  infpired  hifto- 
rian,  we  fhould  have  doubted  as  an  expedient  neither  ne- 
ceffary  nor  adequate. 


SECT.       VI. 

Of  the  Difperfion  of  Mankind,  and  the  planting  of  Na- 
tions in  the  twofirji  general  Migrations, 

OfthedlJ-    rpHE  primitive  fathers  diftinguifh  between  the  divifion 
Nt^diker'  ^^  ^^  earth,    and  the  difperfion  of  mankind,    and 

€»t  from       make  them  two  different  tranfa£lions.     They  fuppofe  that 
the  M^vifon  Noah,  to  whom  the  earth   was  well  known  before  the 
in  the  days    flood,  as  proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  divided  it  amon^ 
if  Peleg.       ^jg  three  fons  before  any  of  their  pofterity  removed  to  Shi- 
naar  ;  from  whence  they  were  afterwards   difperfed,  to 
take  poffeffion  of  their  refpedlive  fhares.     This  Noachi- 
cal  divifion,  as  groundlefs  as  it  is,  was  fo  firmly  believed, 
that  one  author  condemns  the  contrary  opinion  as  hereti- 
cal.    Salianus,  according  to  this   dif[;in£tion  of  the  fa- 
thers, makes  the  difperfion  happen  about  the  middle  of 
Peleg's  life,  though  he  places  the  divifion  in  his  firfl  year. 
Other  writers  have  fuppofed  a  double  difperfion,  one  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg,  and  the  other  of  the  builders  of  Ba- 
bel ;  and  an  hiftorian  of  fome   antiquity,  feems  to  have 
imagined,  that  mankind  encreafed  fo  very  fafl,  that  they 
had  peopled  feveral  countries  and  iflands,  and  built  fe- 
veral  towns,  before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Babel ; 
abfurdly  bringing  them  together  again  at  that  place,  on 

h  Vid.  Genef.  xxxi,  47.  xlii.  %%.    See  Stackhoufe's  Body  of  Di- 
Tinity,  p,  J32, 
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^urpofe  to  be  difp6rfed  a  fecond  time,  according  to  the   Yr.  of  Fl. 
Noachical  particion.      But  the    more  received   opinion,        ^^^cu 
and  the  moil  agreeable  to  Scripture,  is,  that  the  divifion  g^ 

of  the  earth,  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the  difperfion  of  ^ 

mankind  at  Babel,  were  one  and  the  fame  tranfa6Vion. 

There  is  a  great  difagreement  among  authors,  in  The  time  of 
fettling  the  precife  time  of  this  event.  8ome,  in  order  the  difper- 
to  reconcile  the  facred  records  with  profane  hiftory,  or  Ao»/-^^^» 
led  by  fome  fancies  of  their  own,  hold  a  difperfion  or 
plantation  of  countries  even  before  the  birth  of  Peleg. 
Sir  John  Marfham  is  of  this  number  ;  he,  to  reconcile 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  will  have  Menes 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  Ham,  who,  in  the  earlieft 
times  after  the  deluge,  travelled,  as  he  fuppofes,  into 
Egypt,  fettled  there  with  his  children,  and  was  the  firft 
king  of  that  country.  Others  bring  the  difperfion  of  Ba- 
bel towards  the  end  of  Peleg's  life.  The  Jews  place  it  in 
his  lail  year ;  wherein  they  are  followed  by  St.  Jerom, 
and  feveral  of  the  Chriflian  chronologers.  Others  fix  it 
at  various  periods  towards  the  middle  of  his  age  :  Petau, 
about  his  fifty-fecond  year ;  Cumberland,  about  his  feven- 
ty-ninth  year ;  Salianus  and  Kircher  in  the  year  of  the 
flood  275  j  but  the  learned  Ufher,  whom  we  choofe  to. 
follow,  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Peleg's  birth  ;  that  is,  to 
the  year  of  the  flood  loi,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ac- 
count. For,  if  by  '^  the  days  of  Peleg"  are  to  be  un- 
derfliood  the  whole  life  of  the  man,  or  the  middle,  or  the 
latter  end  of  it,  then  Peleg  will  have  nothing  peculiar  to 
deferve  the  name  ;  becaufe,  in  that  fenfe,  the  divifiou 
happened  in  the  days  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  even  of 
Noah  himfelf ;  therefore  it  muft  have  been  peculiar  to 
Peleg  alone,  of  all  the  family  of  Eber  or  Shem,  to  be 
born  jufl:  at  the  very  time  of  the  divifion  or  difperfion  of 
Babel ;  from  whence,  with  very  good  reafon,  he  had  that 
name  'given  him  by  his  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  fhall  find,  without  abandoning 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  a  fufficient  number  of  people  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg  for  the  planting  of  nations.  For  nei- 
ther does  the  Scripture  fuppofe,  as  Perizonius  well  ob- 
ferve,  multitudes  in  being  at  that  time  j  nor  did  the  na- 
ture of  the  tranfacSlion  require  it ;  the  firft  plantations 
being  made  with  only  a  few,  and  thofe  fmall  families, 
which  removed  no  farther  than  the  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shinaar '.  tt    • 

Havmg 

1  Mar(ham.  Canon.  Chron.Secul.  i.  p.  23.    R.  David  Ganz,  ad 

Ann.  1996.    Sedei  Olam  Kabbain  ipfo  initio.    Shaliliel.  Hakkab. 

Vol. I.  Ijb  p.  7. 
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Yr.  of  Fl,       Having  fettled  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  Babel,  let 

33*-        us  next  inquire  into  the  number  of  mankind  then  in  the 

Ante  Cnr.    ^Qj-Jd.     Some  authors,  imagining  that  a  greater  part  of 

the  earth  was  planted  in  this  firft  difperfion,  than  we  are 

Of  the  obliged,  either  by  Scripture,  or  reafon,  to  believe,  have 

number  of     endeavQured  to  fwell  their  calculations  as  much  as  ever 

mankind  at  they  can  j  and  feveral  writers  feem  to  have  believed  the 

thedifper-^  whole  earth  was  to  be  peopled  at  once;    whilfl  others 

would  reduce  the  number  of  mankind  to  a  fmaller  fum  than 

the  occafion  feems  to  have  required  ;  but  a  medium  is  to 

obferved  between  thofe  extremes. 

In  this  enquiry  no  computation  can  be  made  from  the 
number  of  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  concerned 
in  this  firft  difperfion,  which  are  but  fifty-three,  exclud- 
ing Noah  and  his  three  fons  ;  and  if  we  have  recourfe  to 
the  number  of  generations,  we  fliall  meet  with  lefs  fatis- 
fa6tion  ftill  from  that  quarter,  for  they  were  but  three  at 
moft ;  Eber,  the  father  of  Peleg  (who  could  not  be  a 
leader  in  the  difperfion,  becaufe  it  happened  at  his  birth), 
being  but  the  third  from  Shem  :  there  are,  likewife,  only 
three  generations  mentioned  in  the  line  of  Ham,  and  but 
two  of  that  of  Japhet ;  fo  that  if  we  were  to  confine  our 
calculation  to  that  ftandard,  it  would  fall  fhort  of  the 
reckoning ;  but  as  there  wer«  certainly  more  generations 
procreated  between  the  flood  and  the  difperfion,  the  time 
that  intervened  ought  therefore  to  be  confidered,  as  well 
as  the  longevity  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  firft  ages  after 
the  flood. 

The  chronologers  (who  have  drawn  this  enquiry  into 
their  own  province)  fuit  their  calculations  to  their  difi'er- 
enthypothefes.  Some,  relying  too  much  on  the  prophane 
liiftorians,  have  taken  fuch  a  method  as  might  account 
for  the  early  beginning  of  monarchies,  and  the  great 
armies  fet  on  foot  by  Ctefias  and  his  followers,  in  the 
time  of  Ninus,  whom  many  fuppofe  to  be  Nimrod,  or  at 
kaft  his  fon.  Ufher  is  of  opinion  ^y  that,  in  the  hundred 
and  fecond  year  after  the  flood,  mankind  might  have  in- 
creafed  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  eighty-eight  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  five  males,  and  as  many  females. 
Such  an  uncommon  increafe  he  afcribes  to  an  extraordi- 
nary fecundity  implied  in  that  repeated  command  or  blefi^ 

p.  7.    Cornel,  a  Laplde,  Torniellus,  Abu*lfarag.  p.  »t.     Orig. 
^  Gent.  Ant.  p.  150.    Turris  Babel,  cap.  viii.  p.  20.     U(h.  Cbron, 

5acr.  p.  i.  cap.  v.  Perizon.  Orig.  Babylon,  cap,  xiv.  p.  314. 
*  Ufli.  Chron.  Sacr.  p.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  »7. 
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ing,    '*  Increafe    and  multiply,  and  fill   the  earth."     A   Yr.  of  FI. 
much  fmaller  number  would  have  been  fuflicient.  3  5*- 

As  to  the  order  or  method  wherein  the  firft  plantations  7^^' 

of  the  earth  were  made,  fome   have   imagined   there  was  -^ 

little  or  none,  but  that  each  colony  fettled  where  they  did  of  the  or^ 
by  mere  chance ',  everyone  feizing  on  fuch  countries  as  der  of  the 
he  cafually  arrived  at"^.  Yet  if  we  attentively  confider  fi^flpf^n- 
the  account  given  of  this  tranfaftion  by  the  facred  hif-  ^^^'^"^* 
thorian,  wefhall  find  nothing  more  foreign  to  his  inten- 
tion than  a  precipitate  and  confufed  difperfion ;  for,  firft, 
we  are  told,  with  regard  to  the  fons  of  Japhet,  the  eldeft 
branch  of  Noah's  pofterity,  that,  **  By  thefe  were  the  ides 
of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands;  everyone  after 
his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations  ;"  in  like 
manner  Mofes  concludes  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the 
fons  of  Ham,  the  youngeft  branch  of  Noah's  pofterity, 
with  thefe  words  :  "  Thefe  are  the  fons  of  Ham,  after 
their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  in 
their  nations :"  and  that  of  the  defcendents  of  Shem  ends 
thus:  *'  Thefe  are  the  fons  of  Shem,  after  their  families, 
after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations." 
From  which  texts  may  well  be  inferred,  that  this  great 
divifion  of  the  earth  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  performed  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  not  a  confufed  and  irregular  dif- 
perfion, wherein  every  one  went  whither  he  lifted,  and 
feated  him.felf  where  he  liked  beft. 

We  fee  a  twofold  order  in  thefe  firft  plantations :  firft, 
they  were  ranged  '^  according  to  their  nations."  and  then 
every  nation  was  ranked  "  after  their  families  ;"  fo  that 
every  nation  dwelt,  and  had  their  lot  by  themfelves  ;  and 
in  every  nation  the  families  alfo  dwelt,  and  had  their  lots 
by  themfelves  ;  for  the  true  import  of  the  before  cited 
texts  feems  to  be,  that  the  land,  or  peculiar  lot  of  each 
family  did  lie  within  the  general  lot  of  each  nation. 

Some  of  thofe  who  give  an  account  of  the  firft  fettle-   Ofthefirji 
ments  of  the  children  of  Noah,  founding  their  conjee-  plantatim 
tures  chiefly  on  the  fimilitude  of  names,  a  guide  too  de-   °-^\t 
ceitful  to  be  trufted,  have  ranfacked  the  whole  world  for 
names  of  people,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities, 
which  had  but  the  leaft  affinity  with  thofe  of  the  planters 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  fix  *,  others  have  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  more  fure  proceeding 

I  Heidegg.  Hift.  Patr.  torn.  i.  exerc,  xxii.  (t^.  it.  ro  Hef- 
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Vr.  of  f  1.    In  thi^  enquiry:    i.  To  fuffer  ourfelves    to   be   dire£^ecf 
pi  33*'         chiefly  by  Scripture,  not    neglecting,  however,  the  light 
iqq6.    *    which   may  be  had  from  prophane  authors.     2.  To  feek 
:  for  the  original  plantations   within   a    reafonable  compafs 

ef  the  earth,  and  in  an  orderly  difpofition  ;  looking  for 
the  families  where  we  find  the  nation,  and  for  the  na- 
tions where  we  find  the  families  :  and  thefe  rules,  we 
think,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  another,  viz.  that  thofe  na- 
tions, whofe  families  are  named  by  Mofes,  are  chiefly 
to  be  fought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  we  con- 
ceive liable  to  many  exceptions  j  for,  it  was  plainly  the 
defign  of  that  hillorian  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  ori-- 
ginal  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  as  far  as  he  had  know-^ 
lege  of  them,  and  not  of  fuch  only  as  had  to  deal  with 
the  Jews,  or  w^ere  their  neighbours". 

After  all,  this  is  one  of  thofe  enquiries  about  wdiich  we 
ought  not  to  be  over  folicitous ;  for  the  originals  of  very 
few  nations  can  be  traced  fo  high  as  the  difperfion  of  Babel, 
much  the  greater  part  being  fubje6t  to  the  utmoft  uncer- 
tainty. Since  the  firfl  migrations  of  mankind,  countries 
have  often  changed  their  names,  and  people  their  coun- 
tries, without  being  obferved  by  hiftorians  (E).  We  may 
form  conjectures,  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  plaufi- 
bility  of  our  fchemes ;  but  who  can  be  fure,  that  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  built  have  any  foundation  1 
Moft  of  the  arguments,  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  refult 
from  the  identity  or  fimilltude  of  the  names  of  pooplc 
and  countries  ;  but,  for  ought  we  know,  the  nations  we 
take  to  be  very  ancient,  are  modern  in  refpeCt  of  the 
times  next  after  the  flood ;  and  the  names  we  fuppofe  to 
have  been  retained  by  cities  from  antiquity,  are  of  late 
original  as  well  as  themfelves  :  perhaps,  alfo,  many  of 
the  names  of  people  and  countries,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  fince  we  find  them  no 
w^here  elfe.  And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  nation, 
by  having  loft  the  remembrance  of  the  greateft  part  of 
their  antiquities,  are  become  as  bad  guides  in  matters  of 

n  See  Mede's  Works,  and  Wells'*  Geography  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament. 

(E)  Quotldie allquid  in  hoc  nova  gentlumnomina,  extinc- 
magno  orbe  mutatur,  nova  ur-  tes  nomlnlbus  prioribus,  ori* 
bium    fundamenta    jaciuntur,     untur(8). 

(S)  Senec.  de  Confol.  ad  Albin, 

this 
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4l>is  nature,  as  the  Greeks;  who  began  too  late  to  keep 
records  for  us  to  expert  any  great  alFillance  from  them. 

Shem  may  be  fuppofed,  for  the  few  years  he  lived  after 
the  difperfion  of  mankind,  to  have  dwelt  in  Shinaar  :  his 
defcendents  feem  to  have  fettled  from  Media  weflward  to 
the  fea-coaft  of  Aram,  or  Syria.  The  number  of  chiefs 
of  his  line,  concerned  in  the  difperfion,  were  feven  ; 
Elam,  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aiam,  the  fons  of 
Shem  ;  Salah,  the  fon  of  Arphaxad,  and  Eber,  the  fon 
of  Salah.  i.  Elam  fettled  in  the  country  of  ^^lam,  lying 
to  the  fouth-eait  of  Shinaar  ;  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  Su- 
fiana,  or  Khuzefhan,  feems  to  have  been  part  of  it ;  and, 
before  the  captivity,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
called  Perfia  by  any  other  name.  Elymx  and  Elymais 
are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients :  Ptolemy,  though 
he  makes  Elymais  a  province  of  Media,  yet  places  the 
Elymxi  (for  which  the  maps  corruptly  read  Eldimaei)  in 
Sufiana,  near  the  fea  coaft.  Stephnnus  takes  it  to  be  a 
part  of  Aflyria  \  but  Pliny  and  Jofephus,  more  properly, 
of  Perfia,  whofe  inhabitants,  this  latter  tells  us,  fprang 
from  the  Elamites :  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  molt 
eafterly  boundary  of  the  pofterity  of  Shem  j  for,  adjoin- 
ing, to  the  eaft,  was  Media,  fuppofed  to  be  pofieiTed  by 
Madai,  the  third  fon  of  Japhet. 

2.  ns  Afhur  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Shem,  fo  we  find 
this  country,  lying  next  to  Elam's,  on  the  weft,  or  north- 
weft,  called,  likewife,  after  him  Afhur,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Aflyria,  at  prefent  Curdeftan,  or  the  country  of 
the  Curds  Pezron  fuppofes  he  was  driven  out  of  Shinaar 
by  Nimrod,  Ham's  grandfon  ;  a  conjecture  which,  in- 
deed, feems  not  improbable,  though  it  may  be  objected, 
that,  if  he  had  not  fettled  there  originally,  he  would  not 
jiave  found  room  in  that  part,  which  muft  have  been 
pofiefled  by  fome  other  family  However  that  be,  it  was 
Aihur ",  and  not  Nimrod^  who  went  out  of  Shinaar  into 
AlTyria,  and  built  Nineveh,  and  other  cities,  as  Perizo- 
nius  has  clearly  proved  that  the  text  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, and  circumftances  require. 

Arphaxad  is  placed  by  fome  in  Arrapachitis,  a  pro- 
vince of  Aflyria,  towards  the  north  part  of  that  country  ; 
but  others  fettle  him  with  his  family  in  Chaldsea,  where, 
indeed,  we  find  his  defcendents  till  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Some,  who  make  but  one  and  the  fame  perfon  of  Ar- 
phaxad and  Cainan,  who   is  inferted  between  him   and 
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Yr.  of  FI.   Salah  In  the  Septuagint  verfion,  fuppofe   him  to  be   the 
35«;        founder  of  the  monarchy  of  China. 

AnteChr.        where    Salah,  the  fon  of  Arphaxad,  fettled,  is  very 

. L-    uncertain  :  fome  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in    Sufiana,  or 

Salah»  Khuzeitan  inPerfia,  becaufe  they  find  a  town  there  for- 

merly called  Sala ;  but  iVjorocco,  Spain,  Phrygia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Hyrcania,  may  claim  this  patriarch  for  their 
planter  upon  the  fame  ground,  as  each  of  thefe  countries 
had  a  town  of  the  fame  name  j  and  in  Colchis  we  find  a 
nation  called  Salge,  which  feems  to  have  the  beft  preten- 
fions  to  this  origin,  fmce  he  ought  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  the  founder  of  a  nation  than  of  a  town.  But  as  affinity 
of  names  weighs  very  little  with  us,  except  when  fup- 
ported  by  fome  other  proof,  we  fliall  not  remove  him  out 
of  Chaldiea,  where  w^e  fuppofe  room  enough  for  all  his 
defcendents,  in  the   right  line,  till  Abraham  ;  for  which 

Eber,  reafon  we  fettle  Eber  alfo  in  the  fame  country. 

^^^»  4.  We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  Lud,  Shem's  fourth  fon, 

fhould  ftraggle  fo  far  from  his  friends  into  Lydia,  where 
Jofephus  fixes  him  :  befides,  there  is  a  ftrong  objeClion 
againft  this  opinion,  the  Lydians  having  been  firit  called 
Mae  ones,  as  all  the  ancients  agree,  and  Lydians  from, 
Lydus,  the  fon  of  Atys,  except  we  fuppofe  the  Greeks. 
wxre  deceived,  and  that  the  name  of  Mjcones  ceafing, 
they  refumed  their  old  name  of  Lydians  But  even  in 
that  cafe  we  ought,  peihaps,  to  confider  Lydia  as  pofleflcd 
by  the  Ludim,  or  poflerity  of  Lud,  on  a  fccond  or  third 
remove,  and  to  look  for  his  firft  fcttlemcnt  nearer  his 
brothers;  but  here  the  very  fimilitudc  of  nrtmes,  which  is 
generally,  upon  thefe  occafions,  ready  at  hand,  to  help 
out  at  a  dead  lift,  feems  to  fail  us. 

Aram*  ^.  Mefopotamia  and   Syria,  comprehending  the  coun- 

tries weftward  of  AiTyria  as  far  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
feem  wholly  (if  we  except  Phoenicia  and  Palasftine)  to 
have  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  Ar^^^m,  Shem's  fifth  and 
youngeft  fon,  wdiofe  name  is  given  both  to  the  whole  and 
the  feveral  regions  thereof  in  Scripture. 

Within,  or  bordering  on  this  country  of  Aram,  in  all 
probability,  the  four  fons  of  Aram  fettled.    It  is  generally 

l/flj.  agreed,  that   Uz,  the  eldeft,  built  Damafcus,  and  gave 

his  name  to  the  country  about  that  city,  which  feems  to 
be  different  from  the  land  of  LTz,  where  Job  dwelt,  lying 

Hul.  towards  Edom.     2.  Bochart  fuppofes  Hul  to  have  fettled 

in  Cholobetene,  a  part  of  the  greater  Armenia,  w^here  he 

finds  feveral  places  whofe  names  begin  w^ith  Choi,  or  Col. 

Cithtr*        3*    Gather,   according  to   Jofephus,  was  prince   of  the 

Ba6trians; 
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Ba^lrians ;  but  Badria  lay  out  of  Shem's  lot,  as  well  as   Yr.  of  Fl. 
too  far  for  the   firft  plantation;  and    if  we  allow  him   a     .    J^r^u 
feat  about  the  river  Centrites,  between  Armenia  and  the       ^  ^^ 
Carduchi,  it  is  not  that  we  think  with  Bochart  there  is  , 

the  leaft  affinity  in  the  two  names.  4.  Mafh,  or  Mefhech,  Majb, 
Aram's  fourth  fon,  is  fuppofed  to  have  fixed  in  Armenia, 
about  the  mountain  Mafius,  the  fame  with  that  commonly 
held  to  be  Ararat,  and  called  by  the  Armenians  Masis. 
The  people  who  dwelt  near  this  mountain  are,  by  Ste- 
phanus,  named  Mafiei.  Bochart  refutes  the  notion  of 
Jofephus,  who  derives  the  Mafenseans,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  from  them,  not  confidering  that  they  took 
their  name  from  their  fituation  between  the  rivers,  How- 
ever, the  Armenians  themfelves  do  not  lay  claim  to  any 
X)f  Shem's  line  as  their  progenitor ;  but  fay  they  are  de- 
fcended  from  Togarmah,  of  Japhet's  po'Sierity. 

Ham  probably  removed  from  Shinaar.    Suppofing  him    T/ie  tiaticns 
to  be  the  Cronus  of  Sanchoniatho,  he  reigned  in  Phoeni-    ^cA"^»^^^ 
cia.     According  to  others,  who  make  him  the  fame  with  '^'^'^^ 
Menes,  he  muft  have  fettled  in  Egypt,  which,  indeed,  in 
Scripture,  is  often  called  the  land  of  Ham  :  and  fome, 
from  the  fimilitude  of  Ammon,  and  other  words  of  the 
like  found,  would  infer,  that  he,  at  leaft,  dwelt   there 
for  fome  time  j  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  fuch 
<!iveak  evidence. 

1.  Cufli,  his  eldeft  fon,  according  to  Jofephus,  and  ^«A 
the  ancients,  was  the  father  of  the  Ethiopians,  who,  he 
("ays,  H-ere,  in  his  time,  called  Cufhaeans,  not  only  by 
themfelves,  but  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that,  if  Mizraim  and  Canaan  fettled  in  the  lands 
betwixt  him  and  Shinaar,  his  fon  Nimrod  would  be  found 
4ere£ling  a  monarchy  fo  early  in  that  country.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  he  feated  himfelf  in  the  fouth  eaftern  part 
of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Sufiana,  flill 
called  Khuzeflan,  of  the  land  of  Chuz  ;  from  whence  his 
pofterity,  in  the  fucceeding  generations,  might  have 
pail'ed  into  other  countries.  That  a  part  of  Arabia,  near 
the  Red  Sea,  was  named  Cufh,  appears  from  Scripture. 
Cufhan  and  Midian  are  joined  together  as  the  fame  or 
neighbouring  people,  dwelling  in  tents  ;  and,  in  other 
places,  the  Arabs  are  made  to  border  on  the  Cuiliites, 
who,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  Ethiopians  :  in  a  word^ 
by  Cufh,  in  Scripture,  is  always  to  be  underftood  Arabia, 
As  for  thofe  texts  which  are  alleged  to  prove  that  Cufli 
is  fometimes  taken  for  Ethiopia,  they  may  alfo  be  ex- 
pounded of  Arabia.     Cufh,  according  to  the  Arab  and 
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Perlian  traditions,  which  name  him  Cutha,  was  king  o( 
the  territory  of  Babel,  and  refided  in  Erak,  where  there 
were  two  cities  of  his  name  ;  whence  Dr.  Hyde  is  of 
opinion,  that  Cufh  reigned  in  Babylonia,  and  that  his 
defcendents  removed  into  Arabia  ;  though  it  is  hard  to 
fix  the  quarters  of  any  of  them  ;  which  uncertainty  ha5 
given  occafion  to  thofe  who  fuppofe  Cufh  to  be  Ethiopia, 
to  fpread  them  all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  end  of 
Mauritania. 

Thofe  who  place  them  in  Arabia,  are  divided  about 
their  (ituations.  To  follow  therefore  the  rules  we  have 
laid  down,  we  will  fuppofe,  i.  That  Seba  feated  hirnfelf 
fomewhere  in  the  fouth  of  Chaldaea,  or  the  Aribian 
Erak ;  becaufe,  2.  His  fecond  brother  Havilah*s  country 
lay  thereabouts,  watered  by  the  Pifon,  as  we  have  for-? 
merly  obferved.  3.  Sabtah's  feat,  perhaps,  lay  more  to 
the  fouth,  where  we  find  a  city  called  Saphtha,  by  Pto- 
lemy, not  far  from  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  another  named 
Sabatha,  lower  down  in  Arabia  Felix,  which  comes 
much  nearer  Sabtah.  4.  Raamah,  or  Rhegma,  may  find 
a  place  more  fouthward  ftill,  about  a  city  called  Rhegama, 
by  Ptolemy,  on  the  fame  gulph.  Some  moderns  mention 
a  city  not  far  from  it,  called  Baden  ;  which  Dr.  Well5, 
does  not  doubt  was  the  refidence  of  hisfon  Dedan  ;  thougl^ 
others  will  have  Raamah,  and  both  his  fons,  Sheba 
as  well  as  Dedan,  to  people  the  parts  adjacent  ta 
the  Red  Sea.  They  conclude  Dedan  to  have  been  near 
Edom,  becaufe  Ezekiel  joins  them  together ;  as  Raamah 
muft  have  been  near  Shcba,  being  mentioned  as  joint- 
traders  to  Tyre,  in  fpices,  by  the  fame  prophet ;  and  ejfe- 
where  Sheba  and  Seba  are  joined  as  neighbours,  though 
diftinguifned  as  different  kingdoms.  They  feem  to  have 
pofiefied  a  larger  part  of  Arabia  ;  for  Pliny  obferves,  that 
the  Sab^ean  nations  inhabited  from  fea  to  fea,  that  is, 
from  the  Arabian  to  the  Perfian  gulph.  Shuckford' 
fuppofes  Sheba  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Midian, 
and  gave  name  to  the  country,  whofe  queen,  in  after- 
ages,  went  to  vifit  Solomon.  But  the  Arabs  fay,  the 
country  of  Sheba  lies  a  great  way  more  to  the  fouth.  In 
Yaman,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  Indian 
Sea  ;  the  chief  city  of  which-  was  formerly  Saba,  now 
called  Mareb,  and  founded,  according,  to  their  tradition, 
'  by  a  defcendent  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan.  And  it  muft  be 
confeiTed,  this  feems  to  be  the  country  of  Sheba  mention- 
ed in  Scripture  ;  for  the  frankincenfe  grows  thereabouts. 
Sabiecha,  5.  Sabtecha  has  puzzled  all  the  geographers  to  aflign  his 
, ,  quarters : 
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quarters  :  Bochart,  not  finding  a  place  in  Arabia,  which  Yr.  of  Fl, 
bore  any  refemblance  to  the  name,  pafles  over  to  Carma- 
nia  in  Perfia,  and  fettles  him  in  the  city  of  Samydace, 
obferving,  that  the  m  and  b  arc  often  changed  the  one  for 
the  other  by  the  Arabs  and  their  neighbours.  On  the 
other  Land,  Dr.  Wells  imagines,  that  the  Saracens  ar^ 
the  defcendents  of  Sabtecha,  which  nation  being  ftyled, 
at  firil,  by  -he  Greeks,  Sabtaceni,  that  name  was  after- 
wards foftened  into  Saraceni ;  and  the  rather,  he  thinks, 
becaufe,  alluding  to  the  Arabic  verb,  faraka,  to  Heal,  it 
ferved  for  a  nick-name  ;  though,  indeed,  the  word  Sara- 
ceni is  no  other  than  Sharkiin,  which  in  Arabic  fignifies 
eajierlii^'s;  as  the  African  Arabs,  weft  of  Egypt,  are 
called  Mogreoins,  f  r  wefterlings.  Afraid  to  meddle  in  a 
point  of  fo  much  uncertainty,  we  think  it  the  fafeft  way 
to  pafs'thls  perfoij  by,  and  proceed,  6.  lo  his  brother 
Nimrod,  who,  it  is  agreed,  kept  poffeffion  of  Shinaar, 
and  ererted  a  kingdom  there,  making  Babel  the  feat  of 
his  empire. 

Mizraim  ftands  in  the  place  of  the  fecond  fon 


2. 


of 


Nimrod, 


Mizraim, 


]Ham ;  for  there  is  a  great  difpute,  whether  this  is  the 
name  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  or  of  a  people,  as  having  a  dual 
termination,  though  the  verb  in  the  text,  where  he  isfaid 
to  beget  Ludim,  is  in  the  fingular  number,  a  circumftance 
that  favours  the  former  opinion.  However  that  be,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  names  of  Ludim,  and  all  the  reft  of  his 
defcendents,  are  plurals,  by  what  we  read  of  the  Caphto- 
rim,  namely,  "  that  they  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor ; 
nor  do  we  fee  any  abfurdity  in  that  opinion,  which  fup- 
pofes  them  branches  of  a  large  body  of  people  denoted  by 
the  name  Mizraim,  who  divided  among  them  the  country 
called  after  their  name  by  the  Hebrews,  and  other  eaftern 
people  *i. 

As  to  the  nations  defcended  from  Mizraim  ;  i.  The 
Ludim  are  judged  to  be  the  people  above  Egypt,  called 
by  the  Grrcks  Ethiopians,  and  at  prefent  Abyffins. 
Bochart  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  no  lefs  than  ten  argu- 
ments. We  rarely  find  them  called  otherwife  in  Scrip- 
ture than  Lud,  cither  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  or 
their  country.  In  one  paflage  of  Scripture,  Lud  are 
called  "  a  mixt  people  ;"    in  others,  they  are  faid  to  be 

q  Vide  Cumberland  on  Sanchon.  p.  111.  Marfham.  Chron. 
Canon,  p.  i8.  Hyde.  De  Relig.  vet.  Perf.  p.  40.  Bochart.  Pha- 
ieg.  lib.  iv.  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol,  i.  Pocpck.  Specirn.  Hift. 
Arab.  p.  57,    Geo.  Sacr.  lib.  iv. 


Luftm. 


very 
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Yr.  of  Fl.    very  "  fkilful  in  drawing  the  bow,"  which  the  Ethiopians 

A  V^Chr    ^^^^  famous   for ;  and,   in   two  of  the  above  mentioned 

1996        paflages,  Lud  is  joined  with  Cufh  and  Phut,  as  are  the 

Lubim  elfewhere  with  the  Egyptians  ;    from  whence  it 


Anamim.  may  be  inferred,  they  were  all  neighbours.  2.  The  Ana- 
mim  are  thought  by  Bochart  to  be  the  Ammonians,  or  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Lybia,  where  flood  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  defcended,  according  to  Herodotus, 
partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and  partly  from  the  Ethiopians. 
Lehdbim.  3.  The  Lehabim  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Lubim,  who,  with  the  Sukkiims  and  Cufhites,  came  out  of 
Mizraim,  or  Egypt,  with  Shifhak,  to  invade  Judaea. 
Thefe  therefore  may  not  improbably  be  judged  to  be  the 
Libyans    of  Cyrenaica,    or   Proper  Lybia,    near    Egypt, 

S^phftt'       4.  The  Naphtuhim  are  thought  to  have   fettled  in  Mar- 

iinn.  marica,  adjoining  to  Cyrenaica.     It  is  obferved,  that  the 

Egyptians  called  all  the  fkirts  of  a  country,  and  promon- 
tories waihed  by  the  fea,  Nephthys  •,  and  Bochart  places 
the  Naphtuhim  rather  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
than  on  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  becaufe  the  Troglodytes  and 
Ichthyophagi,  inhabiting  the  latter,  are,  in  the  Scripture, 
called  Ziyim  and  Sukkiim.     Some  place  the  Naphtuhim 

fathrufim,  about  Noph,  or  Memphis,  in  Egypt.  5.  Pathrufim  arc 
evidently  the  inhabitants  of  Pathros,  which  fome  errone* 
oufly  take  for  Peluiium,  others,  more  juftiy,  for  The- 
bais,  or  the  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  diuinguiflied  from 
the  Lower  Egypt  in  profane  hiftory,  as  well  as  facred. 
Ezekiel  mentions  it  by  itfelf  j  and  Ifaiah  diftinguifties 
it  from  Egypt;  but,  from  Jeremiah,  the  country  of  Pa- 
thros appears  either  to  be  a  part  of  that  kingdom,  or  ad- 
joining to  it,  being  mentioned  with  Migdol,  Taphanhes, 
and   Noph,  which   are  known  to  be   cities   or    diftriiSts 

Cajluhim,  of  Egypt.  6.  The  Call uhim  are  fuppofed  to  have  fettled 
fomewhere  towards  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  about  Mount 
Cafius,  in  that  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt  called  Cafiotis 
by  Ptolemy  and  others,  which  places,  it  is  thought,  re- 
tain fome  likenefs  of  the  name  ;  but,  without  relying  on 
that  argument,  they  appear  to  have  been  planted  near  the 

Fliilifim,  Caphtorim,  becaufe  the  Philiftim,  it  feems,  were  de- 
fcended from  both  thefe  people,  and  confequently  in 
Egypt.  Bochart,  mifled  by  following  the  Jewifli  notion 
about  Caphtor,  fancies  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Colchis,  at  prefent  called  Mingrelia.  As  for  the  Phi- 
liftim, who,  in  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  difperfion,  are 
derived  from  the  Call  uhim,  we  (hall  confider  their  origi- 
nal feltlement  in  Egypt>    before  they  removed  into  Ca- 
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Caphtorim^ 


Phut, 


naan,  when  we  come  to  their  particular  hiflory.  7.  Capli-  Yr.  of  Fl. 
torim,  the  laft  of  the  offspring  of  Mizraim,  are,  by  all 
the  fathers,  faid  to  be  the  Cappadocians,  and  Caphtor, 
Cappadocia,  as  the  Septuagint  have  alfo  rendered  it.  In 
this  interpretation,  doubtlefs,  they  follow  the  Jews,  who 
explain  thofe  names  the  fame  way,  as  do  the  three  Chal- 
dee  paraphrafts.  But  by  Cappadocia,  in  thefe  writings, 
is  not  to  be  underftood  Cappadocia  in  Ada  Minor,  as 
Bochart,  and  perhaps  the  reft,  judged,  but  fome  place  in 
Egypt,  generally  fuppofed  by  the  rabbins  to  be  Demyat  % 
or  Damietta,  commonly  confounded  with  Pelufium.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  think  the  Caphtorim  derived  from 
Coptus,  a  noted  city  of  the  fame  country  (which  by  many 
is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  thence),  if  it  was 
not  that  Caphtor,  appears  to  have  been  an  ifland,  and 
more  probably  fituate  either  in  the  lake  of  Tennis,  or  Ta- 
nis,  which  extends  from  Damietta  to  Tina,  the  true  Pe- 
lufium, or  in  the  Arabic  gulph,  rather  than  Crete,  as  will 
be  obferved  hereafter. 

3.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  country  where 
Phut,  the  third  fon  of  Ham,  planted  himfelf.  Bochart 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Mizraim  and  he  divided  Africa 
between  them.  What  is  moft  to  the  purpofe  is  taken 
from  St.  Jerom,  who  affirms  Phut  to  be  Libya,  and  that, 
in  his  time,  there  was  a  river  in  Mauritania,  with  the  ad- 
jacent region,  named  from  him  Phut.  But  to  this  obfer- 
vation  it  may  be  objected,  that  EzeWel  mentions  Phut 
with  Cufh  and  Perfia,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  northern  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  army  of  Gog  ;  and  we  find 
Cufli,  Lud,  and  Phut,  among  the  nations,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  were  to  over-run  Egypt,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  did  ;  a  circumftance  which 
feems  to  imply  that  Phut's  quarters  lay  fomewherc  be- 
tween Cufh  and  Babylon.  However,  in  points  fo  uncer- 
tain, we  will  not  prefume  to  determine  *. 

4.  We  are  not  fo  much  to  feek  for  the  parts  planted  by  Canaam, 
Canaan,  and  his  pofterity  ;  viz.  SIdon,  Heth,  the  Jebu- 
zites,  Amorites,  Girgafhites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites, 
Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Plamathites  :  of  thefe  we  fhall 
fpeak  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  undoubtedly 
fettled. 


'  Rabbi  Saadias,  &  Maimonides  apud  Liglitfoot,     Oper.  torn, 
ii.  p.  398.  •  Jerera.  xlvii.  4,Phaleg.  lib,  iv.  cap.  33. 
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The  Scripture  leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark,  as  to  the 
Ct)untry  where  Japhet  fettled,  as  it  does  with  regard  to  the 
particular  refidence  of  his  brothers.  All  we  can  collec]: 
upon  this  occafion  is,  that  he  retired  from  Shinaar  with 
his  defcendents,  and  fettled  among  them  to  the  north  of 
the  countries  planted  by  the  children  of  Shem.  Some 
imagine  him,  from  the  affinity  of  names,  to  be  the  Ja- 
petus  of  the  Greeks ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  his 
having  ever  been  known  to  them,  or  that  their  traditions 
reach  fo  high  as  this  fon  of  Noah,  by  many  ages. 

I.  Gomer  the  eldeft  fon  of  Japhet,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  was  the  father  of  the  Gomerites,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Galatians,  who  were  the  Gauls  of  Afia  Minor, 
inhabiting  part  of  Phrygia.  Of  this  opinion  Is  Bochart ; 
and  if  it  be  right,  thofe  who  derive  the  Cimmerians  or 
Cimbri  from  Gomer,  have  fome  grounds  for  this  deriva- 
tion, the  Cimmerians  fecming  to  be  the  fame  people  witl^ 
the  Gauls  or  Celts,  under  a  different  name :  and  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  Welfh,  who  are  defcended  from  the 
Gauls,  Hill  call  themfelves  Kumero,  or  Cimro,  and  Cu- 
meri.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Chaldee  paraphrafts  mud 
be  miftaken  in  placing  Gomer  in  Africa,  fmce  it  is  plain 
from  Ezekiel,  that  his  country  lay  northward  of  Judsea  ; 
and  that  it  was  to  the  weft  or  north-weft  of  Madai,  or 
Media,  may  be  gathered  from  that  prophet's  making  the 
houfe  of  Togarmah  (one  of  Gomcr's  fons,  and  confe- 
quently,  according  to  our  rules,  fettled  in  his  father's  lot 
or  borders)  trading  to  Tyre  in  Syria ;  which  could  not 
well  be,  had  they  been  fituated  beyond  Media,  thr©ugh 
which  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  been  fuffered  to 
pafs.  We  may  therefore  let  Gomer  reft  where  the  learn^ 
ed  Bochart  fettles  him,  in  Phrygia. 

The  plantations  of  Gomer's  fons  may,  not  without 
fome  ground,  be  prefumed  to  be  thereabouts.  1.  Afli- 
kenaz,  as  it  feems,  fliould  be  feated  near  Armeniii,  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Afia  Minor  ;  for  the  Scripture,  among 
the  nations  which  were  to  be  called  by  the  Medes  under- 
Cyrus,  to  deftroy  Babylon,  mentions  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Afhkenaz  :  but  if  regard  be  had  to  the  footileps  found  of 
the  name,  the  country  which  he  planted,  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  north-weft  of  that  continent ;  for  in  Bithy- 
nia  there  was  the  Afcanian  Lake,  and  a  river  called  Af- 
canius,  with  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  there  was  alfo 
anciently,  a  city  named  Afcania,  in  Leffer  Phrygia,  or 
Troas,  with  ifles  on  the  coaft,  called  the  Afcanian  iilands: 
and  it  is  obferved,   that,    befides  Afcaniu^  the  fon   of 

iEneas, 
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JEneas,  Homer  mentions  a  king  of  that  time,  "who  was  Yr.  of  Fl, 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy.     And  to  prove,  that  the  Aflikenaz,  ^^^^^^, 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  were  the  people  of  thefe  parts,      ^]^^(,^  ^' 

it   is  fliewn   out  of  Xenophon,    that   Hyftafpes,   having  L^ 

conquered  Phrygia  that  lies  on  the  Hellefpont,  brought 
thence  many  of  the  horfe,  and  other  foldiers,  which 
Cyrus  carried  with  him  to  the  fiege  of  Babylon.  In  a 
V'ord,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Axinus,  as  it  was  firft 
called  by  the  Greeks,  is  luppofed  to  be  a  corruption  for 
the  fea  of  Alhkenaz.  2.  Becaufe  Riphath  probably  fet-  Riphatk, 
tied  near  his  brother  Alhkenaz,  we  may  admit  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Jofephus,  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  who 
fays,  the  Paphlagonians  w^ere  originally  called  Ripha- 
thseans,  from  Riphath.  Bochart  finds  the  river  Rhebas, 
Rhebxus,  or  Rhebanus,  near  Paphlagonia  ;  Stephanus 
mentions  not  only  the  river,  but  alio  a  region  of  the  fame 
name,  whofe  inhabitants  were  called  Rhebsei  5  and  Pliny 
places  here  a  people  called  Riphaei,  which  comes  nearer 
the  name  of  Riphath.  3.  Togarmah,  the  laft  fon  of  ^ogarmah, 
Gomer,  was  probably  feated  to  the  eaft  of  Ptiphath  ;  fome 
think  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  among  the  Iberians, 
others  in  Cappadocia  and  Galatia ;  which  opinions  are 
not  improbable,  fmce  thefe  countries  lie  contiguous  to 
thofe  of  the  reft  of  Gomer's  family,  and  are  fituate  con- 
formable to  that  expreffion  of  the  prophet,  "  Gomer  and 
all  his  bands,  the  houfe  of  Togarmah  of  the  north  quar- 
ters, and  all  his  bands  ;"  which  feems  to  be  fpoken  of 
their  fituation  with  refpeft  to  Judsa.  Turcomannia, 
where  many  have  placed  this  colony,  feems  too  remote, 
becaufe  they  are  faid  to  have  traded  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre  ; 
and  their  carrying  thither  horfes,  horfemen,  and  mules, 
confirms  their  fettling  in  or  about  Cappadocia ;  for  *that 
country  produced  excellent  horfes  and  mules,  which  laft 
are  fuppofed  to  have  come  firft  from  thence  ;  it  was  fa- 
mous alfo  for  good  horfemen,  as  is  attefted  by  feveral  of 
the  ancient  profane  hiftorians.  Befides,  in  the  borders  of 
Pontus  and  Cvippadocia,  we  find  a  people  called  Trocmi, 
Trogmi,  or  Trogmeni,  as  Stephanus  calls  them.  In  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  they  are  called  Trocmades,  or  Trog- 
mades  *,  which  names  have  an  affinity  with  Togarmah, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  ufually  write  it,  Thorgama. 

But,  after  all,  the  Armenians  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  Togarmah  (v/hom  they  make  the  fon  of  Tiras,  the 
fon  of  Gomer)  by  his  fon  Haikh  j  from  whom  they  and 
their  country  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Haikh. 
They  alfo  fay,  that  the  name  of  Armenia,  made  ufe  of 

by 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  ^y  otlier  nations,  is  derived  from  Aram,  the  feventh  in 
35».        defcent  from  Haikh,  who  much  inlarged  the  bounds  of 

Ante  Chr.   \{{^  kingdom  on  all  fides  :    the  Armenians  had  alfo  a  nu- 
'9^         merous  breed  of  excellent  horfes,   which  they  paid  to 

*"  "  Cyrus  inrtead  of  tribute  j  and  many  horfes,  as  a  learned 

author  aflurcs  us,  from  the  teftimony  of  credible  natives, 
are  ftill  bred  there,  for  the  ufe  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
Upon  thefe  confi derations,  we  muft  leave  Armenia  to  the 
defcendcnts  of  Togarmah,  or  Thurgumai  *. 

Magsg*  2.  We  come  now  to  Magog,  the  fecond  fon  of  Japhet ; 

with  regard  to  whofe  fettlement,  the  learned  have  many 
difFerent  and  confufed  opinions  :  Jofephus,  Jerom,  and 
moftof  the  fathers,  held  them  to  be  the  Scythians  about 
Caucafus,  which  name  Bochart  fuppofes  was  made  by  the 
Greeks  out  of  Gog-hafan,  fignifying  Gog's  fort  in  Chal- 
dee,  of  which  he  imagines  the  language  of  the  Colchi 
and  Armenians  to  have  been  a  diale£l ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
rather  a  wronp;  pronunciation  of  Cuh  Kaf,  which  in  Per- 
fian  fignifies  the  mountain  of  Kaf ^  as  the  Arabs  alfo  call  it. 
That  his  plantation  adjoined  to  thofe  of  Mefliech  and  Tu- 
bal, appears  from  Ezekiel's  making  Gog,  king  of  Ma- 
gog, to  reign  over  the  other  two.  And  perhaps  we 
ihould  come  ftill  nearer  to  a  difcovery  of  his  quarters,  if 
thofe  words,  "  the  chief  prince,"  or,  (as  it  is  in  our  mar- 
ginal tranflation)  '*  the  prince  of  the  chief  of  Mefliech  and 
'  Tubal,"  be  rendered  according  to  the  »Septuagint,  ''  the 

prince  of  Rofli,  Mefliech,  and  Tubal,"  becaufe  in  the 
iflhmus,  or  neck  of  land  between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian 
feas,  there  formerly  dwelt  two  forts  of  people  ;  one  called 
PthofTi,  on  the  river  Cyrus,  as  Jofeph  Ben  Gorion  has  it, 
or  rather  on  the  Ros,  Ras,  or  Aras,  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Araxes  ;  the  other  called  Mofchici,  inhabiting  a  long 
chain  of  mountains,  flretching,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
along  the  north-weft  part  of  Armenia,  and  feparating  it 
from  Colchis  and  Iberia.  From  which  two  nations  mi- 
grating, or  driven  over  Caucafus,  it  is  fuppofed  the  Ruf- 
fians and  Mufcovites  are  defcended. 

Bochart  alfo  thinks  the  name  of  Magog  is  preferved  in 
a  country  of  thefe  parts  called  Gogarene,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Stephanus  j  for  Gog  and  Magog  feem  to  be 
the  fame  name,  the  Af  not  being  a  radical  letter.  But  we 
cannot  fhrain  the  matter  fo  far,  as  to  fuppofe  the  name  of 

«  Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  Ptol.  Strab  lib.  xii.  Cicero  DeDivin. 
lib.ii.  &c.  Mofes  Chorenenf.  Hilt.  Armen.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Xenoph. 
Cyropscd.  lib.  iii.    Schroeder,  DilTertat,  De  Ling.  Armen.  p.  30. 

Georgia^ 
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Georgia,  a  well-known  country  in  this  quarter,  derived    Yr.  of  Fh 
thence;  much  let's,  that  the  Palus  Maeotis,  andComagene         35^^ 
in  Syria,  take  their  names  from  Magog,  through  fuch  a       "J^  g'*'* 
diftorted  courfe  of  changes,  as  to  repeat  would  put  one        ' 
out  of  conceit  with  etymologies. 

The  Arabs,  who  have  borrowed  the  beft  part  of  their 
religion  from  the  Jews,  are  acquainted  with  Gog  and 
Magog,  whom  they  call  Yajuj  and  Majuj,  and  make 
them  not  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  or  Cau- 
cafus,  but  remove  them  at  a  great  diflance,  to  the  farther 
end  of  Tartary,  towards  the  north  or  north -eaft. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  parts  above  mentioned, 
betw^een  the  Euxlne  and  Cafpian  feas,  are  moft  likely  to 
be  thofe  in  which  Magog  fettled ;  however,  we  can  by  no 
means  omit  this  occafion  of  taking  notice  of  an  error, 
into  which  many  of  the  modern  writers  have  fallen,  who 
place  Magog  in  Syria.  Bochart's  great  judgment  would 
not  fuffer  him  wholly  to  come  into  it  •,  however,  he  fup- 
pofes  Magog  himfelf  gave  his  name  to  a  town  there.  Dr. 
Wells  more  cautioufly  fuggefts,  that  the  name  was  long 
after  taken  from  the  Scythians,  when  they  made  an  in- 
curfjon  into  Syria,  and  took  the  city,  as  Bethfan  in  Judsea 
was  alfo  called  after  them  Scythopolis.  But  Mr.  Shuck- 
ford  fixes  Magog  himfelf  there,  with  Gomer,  Tubal, 
Togarmah,  and  Mefhech,  about  him.  What  gave  rife 
to  this  opinion  is,  a  paflage  in  Pliny,  where  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  Bambyce,  otherwife  HierapoHs,  is  by  the 
Syrians  called  Magog^ :  but  this  proves  to  be  a  palpable 
miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  has  written  Magog  in- 
ftead  of  Mabog,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Hyde,  who 
wonders  no  body  had  corre^led  that  error  in  Pliny". 
Aflemani  has  taken  notice  of  it  fince  that  time'^ ;  yet  it 
ftill  remains  uncorrected  in  Hardouin's  laft  pompous 
edition  of  that  author. 

3.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Madia  planted  Media,  Madau 
and  the  Medes  are  always  called  by  this  name  in  Scrip- 
ture. To  this  opinion  the  learned  Mede,  who  makes 
Macedonia  the  fettlement  of  Madai,  objects,  i.  That 
the  Madai,  or  Medes,  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  till 
the  latter  ages ;  but  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  Jews 
always  retained  the  name,  and  it  is  plain  they  made  ufe 
of  it  as  foon  as  they  had  occafion.  2.  That  this  fituation 
removes  Madai  too  far  from  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  takes  him  out  of  their  general  lot,  which  was  the  ifles  of 
352  the  Gentiles,  to  put  him  into  that  of  Shem.  But,  accord- 
Ante  Chr.  ing  to  our  hypothefis,  their  plantations  hitherto  have 
been  contiguous  ;  for  the  weftern  Media  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Ros,  or  Aras,  to  which,  as  wc 
have  obferved  above,  the  dominion  of  Magog  extended  ; 
and  perhaps  thofe  words,  "  By  thefe  were  the  iflands  of 
the  Gentiles  divided,"  relate  only  to  Javan  and  his  fons, 
and  not  to  Gomer  and  his  fons,  or  to  a  future  plantation ; 
the  pafl^iges  in  Scripture,  where  thefe  laft  are  mentioned, 
requiring  a  fenfe  which  places  them  on  the  continent. 
3.  Several  authorities  are  produced  by  this  writer,  to 
iliew  there  was  a  people  in  Macedonia  called  Medi,  or 
M^edi,  and  a  tra£t  called  the  Medic  region  on  the 
borders  of  Pseonia  ;  but  even  fuppofing  them  fome  later 
colony  of  Madai,  which  is  the  moft  that  can  be  allowed, 
we  cannot  fee  how  it  tends  to  prove,  that  Macedonia  is 
compounded  of  Medai  and  Cetim,  or  Kittim,  any  more 
than  that  jEmathia,  the  ancient  name  of  Macedonia, 
comes  from  Madai,  upon  the  bare  authority  of  a  forced 
etymology. 

4.  Javan  may  probably  be  fuppofed  to  have  fettled 
firfi  near  his  brothers,  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Lefl'er 
Afia,  about  Ionia,  which  contains  the  radical  letters  of 
his  name. 

His  four  children  may  find  places  correfpondent  with 
their  names  in  the  fame  parts,  i .  Tlie  ^^oles,  who  in- 
habited -^olia,  to  the  north  of  Ionia,  are  by  Jofephus 
made  to  defcend  from  Elifha,  Javan's  eldeft  fon  ;  but 
there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  his  name  in  Hellas,  the 
ancient  name  of  Greece  ;  the  ifles  of  which  feem  to  be 
thofe  called  the  ifles  of  Elilba  by  Ezekiel,  and  moft  pro- 
bably fupplied  Tyre  with  the  purple  and  blue,  wherewith, 
as  Bochart  proves  at  large,  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus  and 
the  adjacent  iflands  abounded.  Peloponnefus,  which 
may  be  well  comprehended  among  the  ifles,  as  being  al- 
moft  one,  contained  moreover  a  city  and  province  by  the 
name  of  Elis  ;  and  in  Attica  there  was  the  city  Eleufis, 
and  the  river  EliflTus,  or  Iliflus.  2.  Tarfliifh,  according 
to  Jofephus,  gave  name  not  only  to  Tarfus,  but  to  all 
Cilicia,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  It  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  the  Tarfhifh  to  which  Jonas  thought  *'  to  flee 
from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  ;'*  as  well  as  that  fo  ofterl 
mentioned  by  the  prophets,  on  accouut  of  its  trading  with. 
Kiitim,  Tyre.  3.  To  the  weft  of  Tarihifh,  it  is  fuppofed,  Kit- 
iijn  firft  planted.    Homer  nientions  a  people  in  thofe 
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jpafts  called  Cetii,  (from  the  river  Cetius),  which  is  the 
•word  by  which  the  Septuagint  have  rendered  Kittim.  In 
Ptolemy  we  find  two  provinces  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Cilicia;  one  maritime,  called  Cetis,  the  other  towards 
the  mountains,  called  Citis.  Jofephus  will  have  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Kittim,  and  the  town 
called  Citium,  which  belongs  to  it,  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  them  ;  but  in  the  Apocrypha,  Macedonia  is 
plainly  denoted  by  the  land  of  Chettiim,  Alexander  being 
mentioned  as  coming  from  thence  ;  and  Perfes,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, is  called  king  of  the  Citims  ;  nor  do  we  fee  any 
thing  amifs  in  fuppofing  that  country  to  be  the  original 
plantation  of  the  Kittim,  at  leaft  in  the  intention  of 
JVIofes,  fince  it  comes  under  the  general  denomination  of 
the  ifles  which  were  to  be  the  portion  of  Japhet,  at  leait 
of  the  pofterity  of  Javan  ;  and  their  brother  Eliflia  has 
been  already  placed  in  that  neighbourhood.  4.  It  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  find  a  place  for  Dodanim,  the  youngeft  of  the 
fons,  or  rather  of  the  defcendents,  of  Javan  •,  except  we 
admit  the  change  of  the  D  into  i^,  (which  letters,  in  the 
Hebrew,  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiftied),  and  call  him 
Rodanim,  as  the  Septuagint  have  done,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  ifland  of  Pihodes  upon  him  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
a  worfe  (hift  than  to  extra61:  the  name  of  Doris  and  the 
Dorians,  in  Peloponnefus,  from  Dodanim. 

As  to  5.  Tubal,  and  6.  Mefhech,  we  have  already 
fhewn,  under  the  article  of  Magog,  that  their  lots  lay 
contiguous  to  his,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  two 
places  of  Ezekiel  there  mentioned  ;  and  that  is  enough, 
without  diftorting  names  of  countries,  in  order  to  provide 
them  fettlements,  in  fpite  of  all  the  rules  of  etymology. 
And,  7.  That  we  may  Ihortenthis  account,  which  the  un- 
certainty of  our  evidence  has  made  tedious,  we  fhall,  in 
the  laft  place,  allow  Tiras,  according  to  Jofephus,  and 
the  general  opinion,  to  have  Ted  his  colony  into  Thrace. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  the  firft  difperfion  of  mankind  ;  by  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  migrated  eaftward  beyond 
Media;  northward  beyond  the  mountains  of  Caucafus  ; 
fouthward  beyond  Ethiopia,  or  Habafliia ;  or  weftward 
beyond  a  part  of  Libya  and  Greece,  including  Macedonia  ; 
though  it  is  moft  probable,  the  more  diftant  parts  were 
not  planted  immediately  by  thefe  firft  colonies,  but  by 
their  pofterity  afterwards. 

It  is  not  our  defign  here  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of 
future  migrations,  in  grder  to  ftiew  by  wh^t  degrees,  and 
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Yr.  of  Fl.   in  what  manner,   the  feveral  parts  of  the  world  camr  tcy 

35^^        be  inhabited,  as  feme,   with  more  labour  than  fuccefs. 

Ante  Chr.    |^^^,^.  attempted  to  do  ;   but  we   fhall  referu^  what  may  bC 

gathered  from  ancient  v/riters  in  relation  thereto,  till  we 

enquire  into  the  original  of  each  particular  country. 

Countries  However,  we    are  obliged  to  fay  fomething  with    re- 

^'l/^jf  y    ference  to  the  defcendents  of  Joktan  \  who,  if  they  were 

ents  ofjok-   "^^  concerned  in  the  firft  difperfion,  feem  to  have  begua 

tan  ina  fe-  their  migration  in  Peleg's  life  tim.e  -.with  regard  to  which 

condmigra-  patriarch  we  fhall  obferve,  that  it  is  not  probable  the  Pe- 

tioH,  Jafgians  of  Greece  and  Italy  derive  their  original  from- 

him,  as  fome  imagine  "  ;  but  it  rather  appears  from  Scrip- 

'      ture,  that  both  he  and  his  pofterity  remained  in  Chaldea, 

within    the    lot  of    their  great    anceflor   Arphaxad,    till 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  left  Ur  of  tli&  Chaldees  to- 

remove  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 

The  habitation  of  Joktan's  fons  was,  atcurding^  to 
Mofes,  '*  from  Media,  as  thou  goeft  into  Sephar,  a  mount 
of  the  Ealt ''."  Authors  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  fituation  of 
thefe  places,  and  therefore  have  run  into  llrange  miftakes  -<,. 
fome  fuppofe  Meilia  to  be  Mount  Mafius,  or  Ararat,  in 
Armenia,  (but  it  feems  rather  to  be  a  city);  and  look  for' 
Mount  Sephar  beyond  Media,  towards  India.  Jerom^ 
after  Jofephus,  would  have  both  Melha  and  Sephar  to  be 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  fhort,  the  ancients  have  generally 
peopled  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  beyond  Media  with- 
thefe  fons  of  Joktan  ;  a  fyilem  fo  inconfiftent,  that  Bo-^ 
chart  might  well  wonder  fo  many  of  the  moderns  have 
been  led  by  them  ^  *,  and  yet  fome  have  done  worfe,  and 
.peopled  America  immediately  by  Joktan,  from  whom. 
Arias  Montanus  imagined  the  province  of  Jucatan  took 
its  name  ;  and  the  fame  author  judges  Mount  Sephar  to 
be  the  Andes,  mountains  of  Peru. 

In  all  probability  the  places  in  queflion  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia ;  but  we  cannot  agree  in  opinion 
with  Bochart,  that  Mefha  is  Muza  (fuppofed  to  be.Mo- 
kha,  a  noted  port  in  the  Arabian  gulf),  and  Sephar  the 
city  Sapphar  %  any  more  than  with  the  Arab  parapurafts^ 
that  they  are  Mecca  and  Medinah  ^. 
4.  The  Settlement  of  Almodad  and  Sh  eleph,  the  tworfc 

fons  of  Joktan,  is  quite  unknown ;  but  the  name   of  the 
Hazarma-    third,  liazarmaveth,  or,   as    it  is  better  written  in  the 
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Vulgate,  Hafarmoth,  is  found  In  Hadhramaut,  a  province   Yr.  of  Fl. 
of  Yaman,   or   Arabia  Felix ;  both  having  the  fame  ra-        35*- 
dicals,  and  fignlfying,  the   court   or  country  of  death.     Bo-    '^"^'^  ^^''* 

chart  difcovers  the  name  of  Jerah,  in  the  ifland  Hieracon,    ^^^  ' 

{or  of  hawk i)^  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  a  town  fo  called  Jerah. 
within  land,  on  the  river  Lar,  near  the  Omanitae.  And,  5. 
That  of  Hadoram,  in  the  Drimati  of  Pliny,  towards  the  Hadoram, 
Perfian  gulf.  6.  Uzal  is  the  name  given  to  Sanaa,  the  Uzal. 
capital  of  Yaman,  by  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there  ;  and  it 
appears  from  Pliny  to  be  the  fame  city.  Its  port  was 
Ocela,  or  Ocllis,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it,  which  alfo  bears 
fome  refemblanceto  the  name.  7.  Diklah,  fignifying,  in  Diklah, 
the  Chald^ean  or  Syriac,  a  palm-tree,  or  a  country  ftored 
with  palms,  may  have  choice  of  feats  in  Arabia.  8.  It 
is  with  relu61:ance  that  we  muft  crofs  the  fea  with  Obal,  ObaU  ' 
from  Arabia  to  the  Avalitic  port,  in  the  Avalitic  or  Aba- 
litic  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  juft  without  the  ftreights 
of  Bab--al-Mandal,  for  want  of  a  place  in  Arabia  bearing 
fome  likenefs  to  his  name  to  fettle  him  in.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  town  called  Obollah,  towards  Bafrah,  which 
might  fervc  his  turn,  if  that  part  had  not  been  already 
difpofed  of  by  us  to  rhe  family  of  Ham.  Some  may 
think  the  uncertainty  of  its  antiquity  might  be  another 
obje6^ion  againft  Obollah  •,  but  that  would  perhaps  be 
calling  all  we  have  faid  of  the  migrations  in  queltion. 
9.  We  might  be  obliged  to  look  for  a  feat  on  the  fame 
coaft  for  Abimael,  if  Theophraftus  did  not  luckily  furnifh  AhlmaeL 
us  with  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  aromatic  quarters  of 
Arabia,  called  Mali.  It  is  true,  other  authors  feem  to 
write  Mincei  and  Manitas,  but  not  Mali ;  however,  the 
authority  of  Theophraftus  m.uft  go  againft  them  all,  fince 
it  makes  for  our  purpofe.  This  is  a  rule  which  has  the 
fan£lion  of  moft  authors  who  have  written  on  this  fub- 
jecl.  10.  Sheba  will  not  have  the  fame  difficulty  with  Shebat 
the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  find  a  place  in  Arabia.  Pliny 
fays,  the  Sabxan  nations  extended  themfelves  from  one 
fea  to  the  other ;  that  is,  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Per- 
fian gulph.  Indeed  there  wants  no  proof  of  a  people  of 
this  name  pofTeffing  a  large  fhare  of  the  fouth  parts  of 
Arabia,  moft  authors  mentioning  them  as  very  numerous, 
and  their  country  as  excellent ;  but  they  feem  to  differ  in 
the  name  of  their  chief  city  ;  for  fome  call  it  Saba,  others 
Mariaba,  or  Maraba.  However,  that  difference  caufes 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  fince  we  learn  from  the  Arab 
authors,  that  they  are  both  names  of  the  fame  place  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  ancient  regal  feat,  afterwards  tranf- 
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Yr.  of  Fr.    lated  to  Sanaa.     They  alfo  tell  us  that  Balkis,  who  vifited 

.   352.        Solomon,  reigned  there  -,  and  Chrift  feems  to  allude  to 
g     *    this   country,   when   he    calls  her  the  "  queen    of  the 

.  South  ;"  for  Yaman  with   the  Jews,  as  well  as  Yaman 

with  the  Arabs,  fignifies  the  South ;  and  Saba,  or  Mareb^ 
is  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called  Yaman.  11.  We  are  at 
Op/iir,  a  lofs  again  about  providing  a  fettlement  for  Ophir: 
Arabia  furnifhes  no  place  which  refembles  the  name,  ex- 
cept Copar,  on  the  Arabian  gulph,  near  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Cinsedocolpitse,  and  Ogyris,  an  ifland  in  the 
fame  fea.  Bochart  endeavours  to  fqueeze  Ophir  in 
among  the  CaiTanitse,  or  Gailandse,  probably  the  tribe  of 
Ghafsan,  confulting  the  fimilitude  of  fenfe  in  wordsy 
when  that  of  found  fails ;  and  he  choofes  rather  to  be  put 
to  his  fliifts,  than  to  run  into  the  common  abfurdity  of 
planting  Ophir  in  India,  where  the  place  which  bears  his 
name,  (fo  famous  in  Scripture  for  gold),  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fituate.  We  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  this  land,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon •,  and  {hall  at  prefent  only  obferve,  that  the  gold  of 
this  place  feeming  in  one  paflage  of  Scripture  to  be  called 
the  gold  of  Parvaim,  has  occafioned  two  conjectures : 
the  firft,  that  Ophir  is  the  illand  of  Taprobana ;  the  fe-. 
cond,  that  it  is  Peru  in  America.  The  reader  may  eafily 
fee  the  latter  name  comes  neareft  that  of  Ophir  ;  but  to 
fliew  what  an  ignus  fatuus  the  fimilitude  of  names  is, 
Peru,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  affures  us,  is  not  the  true 
name  of  the  country,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Spa- 
niards, on  their  miftaking  the  anfwer  of  the  natives  to  a 

Ha'vilah,  queftion  they  did  not  underftand.  12.  Havilah  is,  by 
Bochart,  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  in  the  land  of  Khaulan, 
towards  Yaman,  mentioned  by  Al  Edriii ;  but  as  there 
fe'em  to  be  two  places,  (as  well  as  two  perfons),  in  Scrip- 
ture called  by  that  name,  one  near  the  Perlian  gulph, 
polTefled  by  Havilah,  the  fon  of  Cufh,  already  taken  no- 
tice of,  anti  another  in  the  borders  of  the  Amalekites, 
towards  the  Land  of  Promife ;  the  reader,  if  he  pleafes, 
may  fix  this  twelfth  fon  of  Joktan  in  this  laft  country, 
and  place  his  brother  Jobab,  who  is  the  thirteenth  and 
laft,  with  him  for  company ;  unlefs  he  rather  choofes  to. 
quarter  him  upon  the  Jobarites,  near  the  Sachalites,  in 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Arabia,  upon  a  prefumption  that 
they  fhould  be  written  Jobabites  ^. 

7  Pliny,  lib,  vi.  cap.  aS.     Phaleg.  lib.  ii»  cap.  27.     1  Chron.  i^i, 
€.     Bochart.  Geog.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27.     Arias  Montanus  Antiq. 
'  Judaic.  Phaleg.  v,  lib,  i.  cap.  9.     Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.   aS. 
Geogr«Nubienf,  p.49.    Bochart.  Geogr,  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29. 
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SECT.       vir. 

of  the  Origin  of  civil  Government^  and  the  EJlahUjJjment 
of  the  firji  Kingdoms. 

^XTE  have  formerly  obferved  that  the  firfl  form  of  go-  FhJ}  go- 
vernment  was  certainly  patriarchal.  For  though  'vemment 
the  father  had  no  natural  right  to  govern  his  children  P^^^^^^^ 
"when  out  of  their  minority  ;  and  though  that  honour, 
refpeft,  and  fupport,  which  they  indifpenfably  owe  to 
their  parents  all  their  life-timCj  and  in  all  eftates,  give 
the  father  no  power  of  making  laws,  and  enabling  penal- 
ties on  his  childiTcn,  nor  any  dominion  over  their  pro- 
perties or  actions  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  to  conceive  how^afy 
it  was,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  and  ftill  is,  in  places 
where  the  thinnefs  of  the  people  give  families  leave  to 
fcparate,  and  plant  themfelves  in  yet  vacant  habitations, 
for  the  father  to  become  the  prince  of  the  family.  He 
had  been  a  ruler  from  the  beginning  of  the  infancy  of 
his  children  5  and  fmce,  without  fome  government,  it 
would  be  hard  for  them  to  live  together,  it  was  likelieft 
it  fliould,  by  the  exprefs,  or  tacit  confent  of  the  children, 
when  they  were  grown  up,  be  in  the  father ;  where  it 
feemed,  without  any  change,  barely  to  continue  :  indeed, 
nothing  more  was  requifite,  than  the  permitting  the  father 
to.exercife  alone,  in  his  family,  that  executive  power  of 
the  Jaw  of  nature  which  every  freeman  naturally  hath, 
snd,  hy  that  permiflion,  refigning  up  to  him  a  monarchi- 
cal power.  Thus  it  was  almoft  natural  for  the  children 
to  make  way  for  the  father's  authority.  They  had  been 
accuftomed,  in  their  childhood,  to  follow  his  diredlions, 
rind  to  refer  their  little  differences  to  him  •,  and  when 
they  were  men,  who  fitter  to  rule  them  ?  Their  incoi^- 
fiderable  property,  and  moderate  defires,  feldom  occa- 
ficned  great  controverfies  *,  and  when  they  did,  v/here 
could  tViey  have  a  fitter  umpire  than  the  perfon  by  whofe 
care  they  had  been  fuftained  and  brought  up  ?  The  go^ 
vernment  they  were  under  continued  ftill  to  be  more 
their  protection  than  reftraint ;  and  -they  could  no  where 
find  a  greater  fecurity  to  their  peace,  liberties,  and  for- 
tunes, than  in  the  rule  of  a  father. 

Thus    fathers  of   families,    by    an   infenfible    change,  Changed 
might  become  politic  monarchs  ;  and,  as  they  chanced  to  into  mQnar^ 
live  long,  and  leave  able  and  worthy  heirs  for  feveral  fuc-  ^'^'^^'' 
jceffions,  ox  otherwife,  lay  the  fpundations  of  hereditary 
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or   elective   kingdoms,    under  various  conftitutlons  and         ^ 
manners,  according  as  chance,  contrivance,  or  occafions         \ 
happened  to  coincide^. 
Poliey  of  Noah,  therefore,  being  the  common  parent  of  the  new 

the  Now      world,  while  he  lived,  we  may  imagine,   all  his  defcend-? 
(hid<e,  ent  confidered  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on 

him  ;  and  as  he  was  the  fupreme  gOA'ernor  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  then  in  being,  fo  his  fons,  8hem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet  were,  in  all  probability,  chief  governors  of 
their  refpective  branches  in  particular;  as  their  fons  again 
were  heads  or  rulers  of  their  refpeclive  families,  under 
their  fathers.  Each  fon  of  Shem,  for  inftance,  as  head 
of  his  own  family,  not  only  decided  all  differences  among 
them,  but  probably  gave  laws  to  them,  though  his  author 
rity  extended  no  farther;  for  in  difputes  between  their 
families,  their  powers  being  all  equal,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  decifion  of  their  common  father 
Shem,  whofe  authority  alfo  was  limited  to  his  proper  de-? 
fcendents  *,  fo  that  in  any  difference  between  him  and  his 
brothers,  Ham  and  Japhet,  the  appeal  mufl  have  been  to 
the  judgment  of  their  father  Noah,  as  the  only  common 
fuperior 

At  Noah*s  death  the  unity  of  government  was  dif- 
folved,  and  mankind  became  divided  into  three  grand 
parties,  which  no  longer  acknowleged  one  common 
head,  but  had  each  its  own  independent  ruler  in  one  of 
his  three  fons  Upon  their  deaths  the  bonds  of  union 
were  again  loofed,  and  mankind  became  a  fecond  time 
divided  in  their  political  ftate  ;  fo  that  by  degrees  they 
became  ranged  under  a  great  number  of  independent 
chiefs,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  world 
for  fome  time  after  the  difperfion. 
tjiahlijb-  But  as  families  increafed,  and  gradually  extended  theip 

meat  of  plantations,  forming  villages  and  towns,  left  their  difFer- 
iingdQms,  ^^it  interefts  and  inclinations  might  trouble  the  public 
tranquility,  it  became  necefiary  to  truft  the  government 
of  each  fociety  in  the  hands  of  one,  or,  at  leaft,  a  fmall 
number  of  perfons,  who  might  re-unite  all  the  chiefs 
under  one  and  the  fame  authority,  and  execute  fuch 
laws  and  regulations  as  were  thought  conducive  to  the 
well  being  of  the  community.  The  idea  they  ftill  re-^ 
tained  of  the  patriarchal  government,  and  the  happy  ex- 
perience they  had  of  it,  naturally  direcSied  them  to  the 
choice  of  a  fingle  perfon,  rather  than  many,  and  of  fuch 

1     »  Lccke  of  government,  trsatife  ii.  chap.  6,  &c. 
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a  perfon  as  was  moft  confpicuous  for  paternal  care  and 
tendernefs.  Ambition  and  intrigue  had,  we  may  fuppofe, 
iittle  or  no  Ihare  in  this  eledtion,  which  was  rather  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  moft  worthy,  by  his  known  pro- 
bity and  moderation  ^. 

In  this  firft  beginning  of  political  focieties,  almoft  every 
town  had  ;its  own  king,  who,  more  attentive  to  pre-ferve 
his  dominions,  than  to  extend  them,  reftrained  his  am- 
bition within  the  bounds  of  his  native  country,  till  difputes 
with  nei^hbourSj  which  were  fometimes  inevitable,  jea- 
loufy  of  a  more  powerful  prince,  an  enterprizing  genius, 
and  martial  inclination,  the  defire  in  fome  of  aggrandizing 
•themfelves,   and  {hewing  their  abilities,  occafioned  thofe  * 

wars,  which  ended  in  the  abfolute  fubje<?tion  of  the  van- 
-quifhedj  whofe  poUeffions  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the  con- 
queror, and,  by  inlarging  :his  dominions,  both  enabled 
■and  encouraged  him  to  pufh  on  his  fortune  by  new  en- 
terprizes ;  and  thus  feveral  cities  and  territories,  united 
under  one  monarch,  formed  kingdoms  of  greater  or 
fmaller  extent,  as  the  prince  happened  to  have  ambition 
and  fuccefs. 

Thefe  firft  conquerors  ufed  their  viflory  in  different 
manners,  according  to  their  various  tempers  and  interefts. 
.Some,  looking  on  themfelves  as  abfolute  mafters  of  the 
conquered,  and  thinking  it  was  enough  to  grant  them 
life,  ftripped  them  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  reduced  them 
io  the  ftate  of  flavery,  condemning  them  to  the  meanefb 
offices,  and  the  moft  laborious  employments  j  which  op- 
■preffion  introduced  the  diftinftion  between  freemen  and 
ilaves,  ever  fince  kept  up  in  the  world. 

Others  introduced  the  cuftom  of  entirely  tranfplanting 
die  vanquiftied  people,  with  their  families,  into  new 
countries,  where  they  were  to  fettle,  and  cultivate  the 
•lands  alfigned  them. 

Others  yet  more  moderate,  contented  themfelves  with 
■obliging  the  conquered  to  purchafe  their  liberty  by  a  ran,- 
/om,  and  allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws 
cand  privileges,  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  fome- 
times even  leaving  their  kings  on  the  throne,  and  only 
■obliging  them  to  acknowlege  the  fuperiority  of  their  con- 
-queror,  by  certain  marks  of  homage  and  fubmiffion. 

The  wifeft,  and  moft  politic,  gained  the  affections  of 
the  vanquifhed,  by  admitting  them  to  an  equality  with 
itheir  old  fubjedls,  and  granting  them  the  fame  liberties 
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and  privileges  •,  thus  they  united  their  interefts,  and  mad^ 
them  one  people. 

If  the  Phoenician  hiftory  may  be   credited,  and  their 
Cronus  allowed  to  be  Ham,  the  defire  of  rule  began  tp 
make  havoc  in   the  world  even  during  the  life  of  Noah, 
who  was  driven  out  of  his  fettlements,  and,  at  lad,  llain, 
by  his  rebellious  fon.     But  the  firll  a£t  of  violence  and 
ufurpation  we   find  recorded  in  Scripture,    was  that  of 
Nimrod,    who  difpoflefled  Afhur,  the  fon   of  Shem,  at 
fifft  fettled  in  Shinaar,  and  obliged  him  to  remove  into 
AfTyria.     The  acquifitions  he    made,    on  this   occafion, 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  unjuft,  though  he  might  have  a  le- 
gal right  to  govern   thofe  who,  probably,  chofe  him  for 
their  chief,  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit.     However, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  this  revolution,  w^hich  we  fup- 
pofe  to  have  happened  about  thirty  years  after  the  difper- 
fion,  extended  only  to  fome  few  of  the  new  planted  na-. 
tions.     In  the  reft,    efpecially  thofe  who  lay  outermoft,  ' 
we  cannot  but    perfuade  ourfelves,    that  a  fimplicity  of 
manners  continued  feveral  ages ;    and  that  wars  did  not 
arife  in  the  world,  till  the  colonies,  which  were  at  firft 
feparated,    by  the  increafe  of  their  numbers,  began  to 
prefs  upon   one  another,  and  grow  uneafy,  for  want  of 
room ;    which    inconvenience   muft  have  aiFefted   thofe 
moft,  who  were  fettled  neareft  the   center ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  firft  warlike  motions  we  have   any  credible  ac- 
count of,  were  made  by  the  kings  of  Shinaar  and  Elam. 

Though  Noah  and  his  fons  had,  doubtlefs,  fome  know^ 
lege  of  the  inventions  of  the  antedeluvians,  and,  proba- 
bly, acquainted  their  defcendents  with  fuch  of  them  as 
were  moft  obvious  and  ufeful  in  common  life ;  yet  it  is 
not;  to  be  imagined,  that  any  of  the  more  curious  arts,  or 
fpeculative  fciences,  were  improved  in  any  degree,  fup- 
pofmg  them  to  have  been  known,  or  invented,  till 
ibme  confiderable  time  after  the  difperfion.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  confequence  of  that  event  feems  to  have  been, 
that  feveral  inventions,  known  to  their  anceftors,  were 
loft,  and  mankind  gradually  degenerated  into  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  till  eafe  and  plenty  had  given  them  leifure 
again  to  polifli  their  manners,  and  apply  themfelves  to, 
thofe  arts,  which  are  feldom  brought  to  perfeftion  under, 
other  circum.ftances.  For,  on  their  fettling  in  any  coun- 
try, they  found  it  employment  fufhcient,  to  cultivate  the 
land  (which  yet,  for  want  of  feparate  property  and  fecu- 
rity  in  their  pofTelTions,  in  thofe  early  times,  they  im- 
proved no  farther,  than  barely  to  fupply  prefent  necefTi- 
'         ■  '  "  ^ics)x 
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ties),  and  to  provide  themfelves  habitations  and  necefTa- 
ries,  for  their  mutual  comfort  and  fubfiftence.  Befidcs, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, where  they  could  more  conveniently  refide.  It 
was  a  great  while  before  they  came  to  embody  themfelves 
together  in  towns  and  cities,  and  from  thence  to  fpread 
into  provinces,  and  to  fettle  the  bounds  and  extent  of 
their  territories. 

Commerce  was,  in  all  probability,  carried  on  with  and  of 
greater  eafe  before  the  flood,  when  there  was  but  one  and  commerce* 
the  fame  language  in  the  world  ;  yet  it  was  not  fo  neceflary 
then,  as  it  is  become  (ince  ;  not  only  becaufe  men's  wants 
have  been  increafed  by  the  ill  effe£ls  of  the  deluge  on  the 
earth,  and  its  produftions,  but  becaufe  they  dwelt  more 
together,  and  might  fuppiy  their  occafions  by  bartering 
with  their  neareft  neighbours,  without  being  obliged  to 
extend  their  dealings  much  farther.  That  they  had  no 
lliips  to  carry  on  a  traffic  to  remote  parts,  feems  evident ; 
for  if  navigation  had  been  then  found  out,  fome  others 
might  have  faved  themfelves  from  the  flood,  as  well  as 
Noah  and  his  family.  But  after  that  deftruftion,  and  the 
difperfion  of  mankind,  as  it  became  more  difficult  to  trade 
with  nations  who  fpake  different  languages,  fo  their  ne- 
ceffities  were  increafed  by  this  divifion  ;  the  colonies  who 
planted  new  countries,  not  only  perceiving  their  own 
wants,  by  the  conveniencies  they  had  left  behind  them  ; 
but  finding  fomething  ufeful  in  their  fettlements,  which 
were  before  unknown  to  them,  or  their  founders.  Thefe 
confiderations  engaged  them  to  fetch  what  they  wanted 
from  the  parts  where  they  had  formerly  dwelt,  and,  in  . 
.exchange,  to  carry  what  they  had  difcovered,  thither;  a 
praftice  which  feems  to  have  given  the  firft  rife  to  fo- 
reign trade,  the  gradual  advances  whereof  we  may  occa- 
fionally  mention  hereafter.  The  invention  of  fhipping 
was  certainly  the  greateft  flep  to  its  improvement,  fince 
it  made  the  fea,  before  an  infiiperable  obftacle  to  com- 
merce, the  moft  eafy  and  convenient  method  of  carrying 
it  on  *'. 

^  Vide  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  fub  initio.  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  hook.  i. 
chap.  T.  feft.  16.  Simplic.  deCoelo,  lib.  ii.  Huet  Hift.  du  Com- 
jnerce  &  de  laNavig.  des  Anciens,  chap.  2  &  3, 
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CHAP.      III. 

"The  Hijlory  of  Egypt  to  the  T^ime  of  Alexandir 

the  Great. 

SECT.      I. 

A  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

Its  names,  T^  GYPT,  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  Cbemia, 
Pv  and  by  the  Copts,  at  prefent,  Chemi,  was  fo  named, 
as  is  fuppofed,  from  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  being,  more 
than  once,  ftyled,  in  the  book  of  Pfalms,  the  land  of 
Ham.  BuL  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  denoted  in 
Scripture,  is,  the  land  of  Mizraim  ;  from  whence  the 
Arabians,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  ftill  call  it  Mefr, 
which  the  Greeks  write  Mefre  and  Mefbrsea.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  Mizraim  is  a  word  of  a  dual  ter- 
mination ;  and  is  therefore,  by  fome,  thought  to  have 
been  ufed  in  that  number,  on  account  of  the  twofold  di- 
vifion  of  Egypt,  and  thence  given  to  its  firft  planter,  the 
fon  of  Ham  :  the  fingular  major^  lignifies  a  fortrefs ;  and 
according  to  fome,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Scripture,  as  a  proper 
name  of  that  country;  though  others,  and  our  verfion  in 
particular,  tranflate  the  word  as  an  appellative.  Bochart  i« 
of  opinion  that  Egypt  received  this  name  from  the  natural 
llrength  of  its  fituation. 

This  country  is  beft  known  to  us  by  its  Greek  name 
Egypt,  the  original  of  which  is  varioufly  accounted  for  by- 
authors.  Some  fay,  it  was  fo  called  from  one  of  its  kings, 
named  -^gyptus ;  not  refle£Hng  that  this  name  was  an^ 
ciently  given,  not  only  to  the  country,  but,  likewife,  to 
its  famous  river,  the  Nile.  Otherr.  fiiy,  it  fignifies  no 
more  than  the  land  of  the  Copts ;  the  word  aia  being  Greek 
for  a  courdry^  and  iEcoptos  eafily  fottcned  into  /Egyptus, 
Yet  this  derivation  feems  as  ill  grounded  as  the  former ; 
the  city  of  Coptus,  whence  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  are  ftill  called  Copts,  being  fituate  far  up  in 
the  Higher  Egypt,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  till  long  after  the  name  was  in  ufe 
among  them.  The  moft  probable  opinion,  therefore,  is, 
that  region  wa§  fo  called  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  foil, 
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and  the  dark  colour  both  of  its  river  and  inhabitants, 
attefted  by  all  relations  ;  for  fuch  a  blackifh  colour  is 
called,  by  the  Greeks,  agyptios,  from  gyps  and  ^egyps,  a 
vulture,  a  bird  of  that  hue  ;  and,  by  the  Latins,  fubvuU 
turius.  For  the  fame  reafon,  other  names,  of  the  fame 
import,  have  been  given  to  this  country  by  the  Greeks  ; 
fuch  as  ^"ria,  and  Melambolus.  The  river  itfelf  was 
alfo  called  Melo,  or  Melas ;  by  the  Hebrews,  Shihor ; 
and  by  the  Ethiopians,  Siris  ;  all  which  names  fignify 
black.  And  Plutarch  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  inha- 
bitants called  their  country  Chemia,  becaufe  its  foil  was 
very  black,  like  the  fight  of  the  eye. 

Egypt  is  fituate  between  the  forty-eighth    and    fifty-  Sttuatioa 
third   degrees  of  longitude,   and  the  twenty-fourth   and   and  extent, 
thirty-third   degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  its  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  about  fix  hundred  miles ;  and  the  breadth  - 
of  its  coaft  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  eaft  to  weft,  near 
three  hundred  miles  ;  but  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile  it 
grows  much  narrower,  fo  that,  in  fome  places,  the  two 
chains  of  mountains  which  rife  on  each  fide  of  that  river, 
leave  a  plaifi  between  them  of  lefs  than  a  day's  journey  to 
crofs.      It  is  bounded,  on  the  fouth,  by  the  kingdom  of 
Sennar,  which   is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  catarafits  of  the  Nile  •,  on  the  north,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fca ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Arabian   Gulf,  or  Red 
Sea,  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  j  on  the  weft,  by  a  region 
of  Libya  called  Marmarica. 

The  old  geographers  differ,  as  to  the  ancient  bounds  of 
this  country.  Some  have  thought,  that  the  Delta  only, 
or  that  part  incompafled  by  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  was 
properly  to  be  called  Egypt ;  others  make  it  reach  weft-» 
ward  to  the  greater  Catabathmus,  or  valley  which  di- 
vides it  from  Cyrenaica  ;  but  this  would  give  it  too  great 
an  extent,  and  include  Marmarica  and  Ammonis,  which 
are  certainly  no  part  of  l%ypt.  The  true  limits  on  that 
fide,  therefore,  feem  rather  to  be  taken  from  Plinthine, 
a  town  beyond  the  lake  Mareotis  j  and  to  extend  eaft- 
ward  as  far  as  the  lake  Serbonis,  or  more  exa61:ly,  to  Of- 
tracine,  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  Heroopolis  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  fouthern  bounds  were, 
Syene,  a  city  fituate  almoft  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  Elephantine  and  Phylse,  two  others  which  lie  fome- 
thing  farther  fouth. 

As  the  ancients  differ,  likcwife,  in  fettling  the  limits 

of  Afia  and    Africa,    fome,    who    make    the   Nile   the 

boundary  ^f  thofe  two  parts  of  the  world^  place  fo  much 
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of  Egypt  as  lies  eaft  of  that  river,  in  ACa  ;  but  otKerf 
place  it  entirely  in  that  part,  by  removing  the  limits  of 
Afia  fo  far  as  Alexandria,  or  the  Catabathmus.  But  we 
think  the  common  opinion  the  mod  natural,  which  di- 
vides Afia  from  Africa  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez.  However,  we  hope  the  former  autho- 
rities will  excufe  our  including  the  Egyptians  among  the 
Afiatic  nations,  whofe  hiftories  we  give  in  this  book  j 
which  we  have  done  merely  for  convenience  ^. 
hs  divifion.  Ancient  Egypt  is  divided,  by  fome,  into  two  parts,  the 
Upper,  and  the  Lower  Egypt ;  by  others,  into  three ; 
the  Upper  Egypt,  properly  fo  called,  or  Thebais  ;  the 
Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis  ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt, 
the  beft  part  of  which  was  the  Delta. 
^hebaiu  Thebais,    fo  named  by  the  Greeks  from  its  principal 

city  Thebes,  is,  in  the  Scripture,  called  Pathros  j  and, 
at  prefent,  Al  Said.  It  is  the  moft  fouthern  part  of 
Egypt  next  to  Ethiopia,  and  is  near  as  extenfive  as  all  the 
reft,  including  the  country  on  both  fides  the  Nile  down 
to  the  Heptanomis  ;  its  laft  city,  according  to  the  an-f 
cients,  being  Lycopolis  on  the  weftern,  and  Antaeopolis 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river;  thefe  dimenfions  agree 
pretty  exactly  with  the  prefent  extent  of  Al  Said,  the 
moft  northern  city  of  which  is  Manfalut. 
Cities  9f  There  were  formerly,  in  this  part  of  Egypt,  feveral  ci- 

Kote  in  this  ties,  of  great  note  ;  viz.  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile, 
fart  of  £.-  Lycopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  wolves ;  for  extraordinary  wor-» 
^'' '  {hip  was  formerly  paid  here  to  wolves,  becaufe  they  drove 

back  the  Ethiopians,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  when  they 
invaded  Egypt,  and  purfued  them  to  Elephantine,  on  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia.  This  city  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood 
where  the  prefent  town  of  Monfalut  ftands.  Hypfele, 
ftill  a  pretty  large  town,  known  by  the  name  Aboutig, 
and  a  bifliop's  fee  :  it  ftands  about  a  mile  to  the  weft  of 
the  Nile.  Aphroditopolis,  or  the  city  of  Venus,  to 
whom  great  worfliip  was  paid  here.  This  city  is  omitted 
by  Ptolemy,  but  mentioned  by  other  geographers.  Pto- 
lemais,  formerly  a  city  of  great  note,  byStrabo  thought 
equal  to  Memphis.  Abydus,  once  the  fecond  city  in  the 
Thebaid,  famous  for  the  magnificent  palace  of  Memnon, 
]Dut  in  Strabo's  time  only  a  village.     That    author  men- 

c  Vide  Cellar.  Geogr.  Ant.  lib.  iv.  cap.  I.  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  Dior 
ryf.  Perieg.  ver.  18.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  t.  Hirtiuc  de 
Bello  Alex.  cap.  14,  Saliuft.  de  Beiio  Jugurth,.  cap.  17,  Pomp^ 
Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  8, 
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tlons  a  fountain  here,  to  which  there  was  an  cxtraordi-  - 
nary  defcent  by  fleps,  and  a  grove,  facred  to  Apollo. 
Abydus  ftood  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river,  perhaps  in 
the  place  where  the  prefent  village  El-Berbi  is  fituate> 
about  three  miles  to  "^he  weft  of  the  river,  as  a  modern 
traveller  conje£lures.  Little  Diofpolis,  or  the  city  of 
Jupiter,  perhaps  the  prefent  town  of  Hou.  Tentyra,  of 
which  city  the  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  enmity 
to  the  crocodile,  which,  by  all  means,  they  endeavoured 
to  deftroy,  and  even  waged  war  with  the  worihippera  of 
that  animal,  efpecially  with  the  people  of  Ombos'*. 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Amara,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river  Hermenthis,  now  Erment.  It 
ftood  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plain,  and  feems  to  have 
been  between  three  and  four  miles  in  compafs.  Here  arc 
ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  buildings.  Lato- 
polis,  fo  called  from  the  fifh  latus,  formerly  worfhipped 
in  this  place.  About  three  miles  to  the  north-north- 
weft  of  the  prefent  town  of  Efne,  are  to  be  feen  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  Pococke  fuppofes 
to  have  been  the  temple  of  Pallas  and  the  fifh  latus  at 
Latopolis,  where  they  were  both  worftiipped.  Within 
this  temple  are  three  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  of  men  about 
three  feet  high,  and  at  one  end  the  loweft  figures  are  as 
big  as  the  life,  one  of  them  with  the  head  of  the  ibis. 
The  ceiling  is  curioufly  adorned  with  all  forts  of  am'mals, 
and  painted  in  very  beautiful  colours.  All  the  hierogly-- 
phics  are  very  well  cut,  but  fome  of  them  defaced.  Great 
Apollinopolis,  whereof  the  inhabitants  rivalled  the  Ten- 
tyrites  in  their  enmity  and  hatred  to  the  crocodile.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  fituate  where  the  town  of  Etfou 
now  ftands,  and  where  are  ftill  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  in  the  front  of  which  are  cut  coloflal  figures  in 
two  ftories,  fome  ftanding,  and  fome  fitting.  Elephan- 
tine, in  an  illand  of  that  name,  about  a  mile  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  to  the  fouth,  ending  in  a  point 
at  the  north.  On  this  ifland  are  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
temple,  before  which  is  a  ftatue  fitting  with  the  hands 
acrofs  on  the  breaft,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  lituus 
in  each  hand.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  arc  the  re- 
mains of  one  fide  of  a  great  gate  of  red  granite,  finely 
51  domed  with  hieroglyphics. 

^  Strabo,  p.  559.    Pococke's  Defcrip.  of  the  Eaft,  p.  83  and  85, 
Jiiven.  Sat.  xv,  verf.  33. 
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On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  are  the  following  cities  J 
Autaeopolis,  fo  called  from  Antseus,  whom  Hercules 
overcame.  It  is  fuppofed  ro  have  ftood  in  the  place  where 
the  prefent  city  of  Sciout  was  built,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  a  pleafant  country,  near  a  large  lake,  filled 
from  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
three  high  Gothic  arches.  Paflalus,  perhaps  the  prefent 
Gava-Kiebre,  where  is  ftill  to  be  feen  a  very  beautiful 
portico  of  a  temple,  with  eighteen  pillars,  in  three  rows* 
Panopolis,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Nonnus.  It  bor- 
rowed its  name  from  Pan,  who  is  faid  to  have  attended 
Ofiris  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Ethiopiansj  and  there- 
fore was  worfiiipped  (fays  Diodorus)  by  the  Egyptians  in 
■every  temple.  Panopolis  and  Cheramis  were,  according 
to  that  writer,  one  and  the  fame  city ;  but  Herodotus 
feems  to  dillinguifli  them.  The  prefent  town  of  Akraim, 
Handing  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Panopolis.  Chenobofcia,  concerning  which 
we  find  nothing,  in  the  ancients,  worthy  of  notice. 
.Csene,  or  Neapolis,  mentioned  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy,  perhaps  the  prefent  Kena,  a  fmall  town,  on  a 
rifing  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  river  Coptos,  novir 
Kept.  Here  Ifis,  if  Plutarch  is  to  be  credited,  receiving 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks 
in  token  of  grief;  and  hence  the  place  was  named  Coptos, 
which  word,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  fignifies  want,  or 
privation.  This  city  was  inhabited  both  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabians,  and  flood  at  fome  diilance  from  the  river, 
as  the  prefent  village  of  Kept  does,  but  had  a  port  on  it  ; 
for  Pliny  calls  it  the  empory  of  commodities  brought 
from  India  and  Arabia.  The  difficult  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  north,  threw  the  trade  into  this  channel. 
Pliny  mentions  Juliopolis  as  two  miles  from  Alexandria, 
adding,  that  from  Juliopolis  to  Coptos,  the  voyage,  of 
three  hundred  and  three  miles,  was  performed  in  twelve 
days,  when  the  northerly  winds  blew  ;  and  the  journey 
from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  on  the  Red  Sea,  likewife,  in 
twelve  days.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caufed  a  good  road 
to  be  made  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  with  wells  and  cif- 
terns  to  preferve  the  rain-water;  whence  the  ftations, 
where  travellers  ftopt,  were  called  Hydria  and  Hydreu- 
mata,  that  is,  watering-places,  Strabo  is  fomewhat  con- 
fufed  in  this  place ;  for,  after  defcribing  the  city  of 
Coptos,  and  its  trade,  he  adds  :  "  Hence  an  ifthmus 
ftretches  out  to  the  Red  Sea  near  the  city  of  Berenice." 
He  feems  to  miftake  the  city  of  Berenice  for  vhat  of  Albus 
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tortus,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the-  Red  Sea,  and  parallel 
with  Coptos  •,  for,  he  adds,  "  Not  far  from  Berenice  is 
the  town  called  Myos  Hormus."  But,  between  this  town 
and  Berenice,  Arrian  reckons  one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred ftadia.  The  Chriftians  were  formerly  very  numerous 
in  the  city  of  Coptos,  whence  the  name  of  Copis  was  given, 
in  derifion,  by  the  Mohammedans,  to  all  the  Chrillians 
in  Egypt.  The  only  remains  of  this  great  city  are  fome 
fquare  pillars,  with  broken  entablatures,  all  of  red  gra- 
nite, a  fmall  temple  almoft  quite  deftroyed,  a  large  balbn^ 
the  ruins  of  tu'o  bridges  over  the  canal,  by  which  the 
w^ater  was  conveyed  from  the  river  into  the  bafon.  Here 
are  found  great  numbers  of  medals  and  fmall  flatues  of 
earthenware,  fome  pieces  of  rock  cryftal,  and  fametimes 
precious  ftones.  Apollinopolis,  or  the  little  city  of  Apollo, 
called  by  Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary,  the  village  of 
Apollo.  There  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  with  a 
Greek  infcription,  by  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worfliipped  by  the  inhabitants.  The  The  city  of 
great  city  of  Thebes,  defervedly  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  Thebes. 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  aifo  called  Diofpolis,  or  the 
city  of  Jupiter,  and  was  built,  according  to  fome,  by 
Ofiris,  according  to  others,  by  Bufiris.  Its  length,  in 
Strabo's  time,  was  eighty  furlongs,  or  ten  miles ;  but 
this  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  its  ancient  extent,  be- 
fore it  was  ruined  by  Cambyfes,  which,  we  are  told,  was 
no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  Itadia,  or  fifty-twa 
miles  and  an  half.  The  wealth  of  this  city  was  fo  great, 
that,  after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Perfians,  what 
was  found,  on  burning  the  remains  of  the  pillage  amount- 
ed to  above  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  twenty- 
three  hundred  of  filver.  The  hundred  gates  of  Thebes 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  and,  after  him,  by  many 
others ;  but  fome  think  that  this  was  not  the  number  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  but  of  the  temples  ;  and  that,  from 
them,  the  city  had  the  epithet  of  Hecatompylos,  expreffing 
a  definite  for  an  indefinite  number,  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  others,  by  the  hundred  gates,  underftand  fo  many 
palaces  of  princes,  each  of  whom  could,  upon  any 
preffing  occafion,  arm,  and  fend  out,  twenty  thou- 
fand fighting  men,  and  two  hundred  chariots.  A  mo- 
dern traveller  could  obferve  no  figns  or  remains  of 
walls  round  Thebes  ;  and  if  it  had  none,  we  muft  con- 
clude that,  by  two  hundred  gates,  were  meant  the 
gates  of  the  temples,  or  rather  the  palaces  o£  great 
men.    lu  Strabo'^  time  the  city  (lood  chiefly  on  the  eaft 
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fide  of  the  river :  at  Thebes  there  were,  anciently,  ioxit 
remarkable  temples  :  one  of  them  is  faid,  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  forty-five  cubits  in  height,  vi^ith  walls  twenty-four 
feet  thick  ^ 
Sepulchres         At  a  place  called  Biban-el-Meluke,  that  is  the  gate^  or 

^''^rrh  \^"^^  ^°^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^H^->  "^"^^   ^o    t)e  feen  the   fepulchres  of  the 
^  ^^     kings  of  Thebes,  never  exceeded,  in  the  opinion  of  Dio- 

dorus Siculus,  by  any  thing  of  this  kind.  He  tells  us, 
that  forty-feven  of  them  were  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
hiftories  ;  that  feventeen  only  remained  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus ;  and  that,  in  his  own  time, 
moll  of  them  were  deftroyed  (F). 

Tothefouth  of  Thebes,and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river, 
Hand  the  following  cities  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, Chnumis,  or  Cnuphis,  fo  called  from  a  god  of 
that  name,  worfliipped  by  the  inhabitants;  Elethya,  or 
the  city  of  Lucina,  famous  for  a  temple  facred  to  that 
goddefs,  now  entirely  deftroyed ;  Onebos,  now  Co- 
mombo,  that  is,  the  Hill  of  Ombo,  where  great  ruins  are 
ilill  to  be  feen  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  were  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  crocodile,  as 
we  have  obferved  above  ;  they  fed  them  in  their  ponds 
(fays  ^lian),  where  they  became  fo  tame,  as  to  obey 
when  they  were  called.  Syene,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  at  a  fmall  di%nce  from  Aflbuan.  It  was 
fituated  exactly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  is  placed 
by  Pliny  in  a  peninfuia  •,  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  ftood  on  a  hill  to  the  weft  of  the  prefent  fort,  which 
hill  has  water  on  three  fides.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  place  are  the  remains  of  feveral  ancient  buildings  and 
the  granite  quarries ;  all  the  country  to  the  eaft,  the 
iflands,  and  bed  of  the  Nile,  producing  red  granite  :  the 
quarries  were  not  worked  below  ground,  but  the  ftone 
was  hewed  out  of  the  fides  of  low  hills.  Pococke  ob- 
ferved fome  columns  marked  out  in  the  quarries,  and 
ihaped  on  two  fides  :  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  worked 
the  ftone  round  with  a  narrow  tool,  and,  when  it  was 
almoft  feparated,  they  forced  it  out  of  its  bed  with  large 
wedges,  of  which  there  are  great  figns  in  the  quarries.  At 
Syene  there  was  a  Roman  garrifon,  confifting   of  three 

(F)  For  further  particulars,  fee  Pococke *s  Travels. 

'    •  Diod.  Sicul.    Pomp.  Mela.    PUni.    Pocockc's  Pefcription  of 
the  Eaft.   Herodotus,    Ptolemy.    Stiabo, 
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cohorts,  as  appears  from  Strabo,  and  the  Notitla.  About 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Syene  flood  the  city  of  Phylte,  in  an 
illand  of  the  fame  name,  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  quarter  broad.  Pliny  places  Phylje  on  the  well 
fide  of  the  river,  over  againft  Syene  ;  but,  that  he  was  mif- 
taken,  is  plain  from  Ptolemy,  from  the  Itinerary,  and  from 
Strabo,  which  laft  vifited  thofe  places,  and  tells  us,  that 
he  went  from  Syene  to  Phylse  by  land,  to  avoid  the  cataracl  j 
that  is,  the  lefler  catara£l.  The  illand  of  Phylse  was  deemed 
facred,  from  an  opinion  that  Ofiris  was  buried  there  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It 
appears  from  the  Notitia  that  the  Romans  had  a  garrifon 
at  Phylae,  which  was  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  all  Egypt. 
Between  this  place  and  Syene  is  the  lefler  cataract,  and 
the  greater  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Pfelca,  a  town  in 
Ethiopia.  Cicero  was  impofed  upon  from  a  falfe  report 
when  he  wrote,  that  the  people  who  lived  near  the  lefier 
catara6l  were  all  deaf,  a  defect  which,  he  fays,  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  noife  the  river  made  in  falling  from  very 
high  mountains,  for  the  fall  is  no  where  above  feven  or 
eight  feet.  At  this  cataradl  ends  the  navigation  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  fouth,  and  of  the  Ethiopians  to  the  north. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  fuccincl  account  of  the  cities  on   cities  on 
the  Red  Sea,  within  the  bounds  of  Egypt.     This   fea   is  the  Red 
divided  to   the  north   into    two  gulphs  ;  that  to  the   eafl  '^^^• 
was  called  the  -^lantic  Gulph,  from  the  city  of  ^lana, 
at  the  north  end  of  it,  and  that  to  the  weft  the   Heroopo- 
litic,  from  the  city  of   Heroopolis.     The  -/Elantic  Gulph 
belongs   to   Arabia,  and  the  Heroopolitic  to  Egypt.     On 
the  latter  flood  the  cities  of  Heroopolis  and  Arfinoe.   He- 
roopolis, or  the  City  of  Heroes,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny  ^y  flood  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulph,  perhaps 
where  the  caftle  of  Adjercute  now  flands ;  and  Arfinoe, 
fo  called  from  a  queen  of  that  name,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,    where  Suez    is  now ;    there    being  in   that 
neighbourhood  plain  figns   of  an  ancient  city.     Strabo 
feems  to  fuppofe  Arfinoe  and  Cleopatris  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent cities  -,  but,  in  the    fame  page,  fpeaking  again  of 
Arfinoe,  he  fays,  that  **  by  fome  it  is  called  Cleopatris." 
Some  think  that  th6   text  has  been  altered,  others,  that 
Cleopatra  embellilhed  the  city  of  Arfinoe  by  the  addition 
of  feveral  buildings,  which   formed,  as  it  were,  a  new 
city,    called,    after   her  name,  Cleopatris  •,    whence   the 
whole  was  by  fome  named  Arfinoe,  by  others  Cleopatrii. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  xvii-  p.  553.    Pliny,  lib,  vi.  cap.  t^. 
Vol,  I.  M  On 
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Oil  the  Red  Sea  itfelf  flood  Myos,  Albus  Portus,  antl' 
Berenice,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo^ 
The  laft  city,  fo  named  from  the  mother  oi  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  was  the  great  empory  of  goods  frpm  Arabia 
and  India.  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  ;  and  that  he  was  not  miftaken  in  the  latitude  is 
manifeft  from  Pliny,  from  Arrian,  and  from  the  Itine- 
rary. Berenice  is  the  lafl  town  in  Egypt,  properly  fo- 
called,  en  the  Red  Sea.  Of  the  inland  towns,  between 
that  Sea  and  the  Nile,  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Heptanomis,  or  the  Middle  Egypt,  was  fo  called  from 
the  feven  «<3w^j,  ox  prefeSiuresy  into  which  it  was  divided, 
though  Strabo  fays  it  contained  fixteen,  which  difference 
may  have  been  occafioned  by  the  adding  of  new  nomes 
to  thofe  it  originally  comprifed,  as  were  in  particular 
thofe  of  Oafis,  of  which  name  there  were  two  cities,  not 
properly  in  Egypt,  but  on  the  borders  of  Libya.  The  Plep- 
tanomis  comprehended  all  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the 
Nile,  from  Thebais  to  the  point  of  the  Delta,  where  that 
river  divides  into  thofe  branches  by  which  it  enters  the 
fea.  Some  of  the  ancients  make  this  tra6l  a  part  of  the 
riiebais  ;  and  fome  of  the  eaftern  geographers  alfo  give, 
the  faid  extent  to  Al  Said. 

This  part  of  Egypt  was  alfo,  in.  old  times,  full  of  large: 
and  noble  cities.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  were^ 
Memphis,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Menes,  the  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many  ages,  the  metropolis  o£ 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  placed,  by  Pliny  and  Strabo, 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Delta  s  ^  but  there  are  now  no^ 
more  remains  of  fo  great  a  city  than  as  if  fuch  a  place  had 
never  exifted  ;  the  beft  part  of  the  ruins  having  been,  in 
all  likelihood,  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  other  cities, 
built  in  after  ages,  and  the  reft  buried  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  At  Memphis  there  were  many  magnificent 
temples,  and  one,  among  the  reft,  confecrated  to  Apis, 
who  was  worftiipped  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  an  ox, 
kept  and  fed  here  for  that  purpofe.  This  was  a  great  and 
populous  city  even  in  Strabo's  time,  who  calls  it  the 
fecond  after  Alexandria.  Of  the  pyramids,  \vhich  ftood 
not  far  from  this  city,  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  Acan- 
thus, where  was  a  great  temple,  dedicated  to  Ofiris,  and 
a  grove  of  Thebaic  acantha,  from  which  the  city  had 
probably  its  name.  Heracleopolis,  or  the  city  of  Her- 
cules, in  an  Ifland  called,  by  Strabo,  the  Great  Ifiand,, 
where  the  ichneumon   was  worfhipped.     In  the   lower 


t  Plin.  lib,  V.  cap.  9.    Strabo,  lib,  xviii  p»  553. 
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part  of  this  ifland,  to  the  north,  flood    the  city  of  Nllo- 
poHs,  at  an  equal  di (lance  from  both  banks  of  the  river, 
whence  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  mediterranean,  or  inland  town. 
Arfinoe,  firfl  called  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  for  the  inha- 
bitants worfliipped  that  animal,  and  bred  up  fome   tame 
beafts  of  that  fpecies  in  the    neighbouring  lakes.     The 
ruins  of  this  city  are    ftill   to  be  feen  at  a  place  called 
Faiume.     It  muft  have  flood  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
river,  fince  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  mediterranean  metropolis. 
Oxyrynchus,  fo  called    from   a   fifh  of  that  name,  wor- 
fhipped  all  over  Egypt,  but  chiefly  in  this  place.     Hermo- 
polis,  or   the    city    of   Mercury,  reckoned  by  Ammianus 
among  the  famous  cities  of  Egypt  ^.     On  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  flood  the  following  cities  of  note  :  Aplii'oditopolis, 
or  the  city  of  Venus,  where  particular  worfhip  was  paid 
to  a  white  cow.     Ancuropolis,  or  the    city   of  Anchors, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  fo  called  from   a  neighbour- 
ing quarry,  out  of  which  ftone  anchors  were    cut.     Cy- 
nopolis,  or  the  city  of  Dogs,  for  Dogs  were  worfhipped 
there,    and    facred    food   allotted  them.      Autinoopolis, 
now  Enfinel,  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  honour  of 
his  favourite  Antinous,  who,  having  attended  him    into 
Egypt,  was  here  drowned.     Some  think  that  Adrian  did 
not  build  a  new  city,  but  only  embellifhed  the   old  city  of 
Befa,  and  gave  it  a  new  name  ^     Befa  is  mentioned   by 
Ammianus  as   an  Egyptian   god.     An    Egyptian   writer, 
quoted  by  Photlus,  joining  the  old  and  new  name  of  this 
place,  calls  it  Befantinoopolis.     Some  ruins  are  flill  to  be 
feen,  in  the  place  where  Antinoopolis  is  fuppofed  to  have 
flood  k. 

The   lower  Egypt,  reaching  from   Heptanomis  to  the   Cities  of 
Mediterranean  Sea,  contained  not  only  that  part  which  is   Loaver 
cncompafled  by  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  trian-   ^SJP^* 
gu'ar  figure,  named  Delta,  but  alfo   Mareotis  and  Alex- 
andria, with  its  dependencies,  to  the    wefl ;    and  Cafiotis 
and  Auguflamnica,    with  fome  other  territories  towards 
Arabia,  to  the  eafl. 

In  the  Mareotic  nome,  called  Mareotis,  from  the  lake 
Marea,  we  find  the  following  places  mentioned  by  the 
ancients :  Plinthine,  Monocomium,  Cobii,  Almyrx, 
Hierax,  Tapofiris,  Phomotis,  Marea  •,  but  nothing  le- 
lating  to  them  worthy  of  notice.  I  he  lake  Marea,  or 
Mareotis,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  above  an  hundred 
and  fifty  fladia  in  breadth,  and  under  three  hundred  in 

h  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxii.  c.  4.0.  i  Cafaubon.  in  Spart. 
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leitgtli.     It  was  formerly  navigable,  but  is  now  dry,  Ca-- 
cept   after  great   rains.     The  country  adjoining  to    this 
lake  was  once  famous  for  excellent  wine,  as  appears  from 
Ahxan-       the  two  great  Latin  poets,  Virgil  and  Horace.     Between 
dria,  the  lake  and  the  Canopic  branch   of  the  Nile  flood  the 

famous  city  of  Alexandria,  and  feveral  others  of  no  fmall 
note.  The  city  of  Alexandria  took  its  name  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who,  coming  to  Rhacotis,  after  having 
confulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  being  pieafed 
with  the  fituation  of  the  place,  ordered  a  new  city  to  be 
built.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Ptolemies  chofe 
this  city  for  the  place  of  their  refidence ;  by  which  means 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  all  Egypt.  It  was  built,  fay 
the  ancients,  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys,  or 
cloak,  and  took  up  about  fifteen  miles.  The  royal  pa- 
lace, which  was  a  fifth  part  of  the  city,  flood  by  the  fea^ 
in  a  mofl  pleafant  fituation ;  and,  befides  the  habitation 
of  the  princes,  contained  themufeum,  and  the  burying- 
place  of  the  kings.  Here  was  depofited  the  body  of  its 
founder  in  a  coffin  of  gold,  but  this  cafe  was  afterwards 
taken  away,  and  one  of  glafs  put  in  its  room.  Auguflus^ 
when  he  was  in  Egypt,  viewed  the  body  of  that  great 
hero,  fcattered  flowers  over  it  with  the  greatefl  venera- 
tion, and  honoured  it  vi^ith  a  golden  crown.  On  the 
fhore,  where  the  ancient  palace  flood,  are  flill  to  be  fcen 
the  remains  of  ftately  buildings,  with  feveral  pieces  of 
porphyry,  and  other  fine  marbles.  That  part  of  the  city,, 
which  ftood  at  fome  diflance  from  the  fliore,  was  called 
Necropolis,  from  the  fepulchres  and  burying-places,  and 
inhabited  only  by  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  in  the 
flreet,  which  is  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  extended  from  the 
gate  of  Necropolis  to  that  of  Canopus,  that  is  the  wholer 
length  of  the  city,  ftood  the  gymnafium,  with  porticos, 
above  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent;  and,  no  doubt, 
Thejjland  feveral  other  magnificent  buildings.  Near  the  city  was 
9/ Pharos-  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  was 
joined  to  it  by  a  bridge,  fo  as  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
city.  This  ifland,  extending  from  ealt  to  wefl,  in  a  bay, 
about  three  leagues  wide,  formed  the  two  ports  of  Alex- 
andria *,  the  port  Eunoflus  to  the  w^efl,  and  the  Great 
Port,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  eafl:  the  latter  is  now 
called  the  New,  and  the  other  the  Old  Port.  Homer 
fuppofed  this  ifland  as  far  diflant  from  the  continent  as  a 
fnip,  with  a  fair  wind,  could  fail  in  a  day  :  but  he  was 
certainly  mifinformed ;  the  diflance  between  the  ifland 
ai^d  the  fliore  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  paces.     What 
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'Otliers  call   a  bridge  Strabo  calls  a   mole,  joined   to  the 
town  by  a  bridge.     The   fea  has  gained  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  ill  and  ;  where  are  feen,  under  water,  the  remains 
of  cillerns   cut  in   the  rocks.     The  famouij   light-houfe, 
named  Pharos,  from  the   ifland,  ftood  on  a  rock,  at  the 
the  eaft  end  of  it,  which   was  furrounded,  on  all   fides, 
with  wat^r,  fo  as  to   form  a  -fmall   feparate   ifland ;  the 
pillars,  which   are  feen  there  in  a  calm  fea,  may  be  the 
I'Cmains  of  that  great  ftru6lure.     The  ifland  Antirrhodes 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  as  lying  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  ihore ,;  but  it  has  been  entirely  deftroyed 
by  the  fea.     The  city  of  Alexandria  was  reckoned  next  to 
Piome  for  the    grandeur,  magnificence,  and    number   of 
its  buildings ;  and  yet  very  few  remains  of  them   are   to 
be  feen,  the  materials  having  been  carried  away  to  other 
places,  and  many  of  them  employed  in  the  buildings  of 
the  prefent  city.     About  three  miles  and  three  quarters 
from  Alexandria  was  the  city  of  Nicopolis,   which  took 
its   name   from  the  vidtory  Auguftus  there  gained   over 
Antony;  and  was,  on  that  account,   greatly  embellifhed 
by  the  conqueror^.     Near  Nicopolis  wasEleufis  mention- 
ed by  Strabo,  as  a  village  in   the  diftri6f  of  Alexandria. 
Canopus  is  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  fea-fide,  one  hundred 
pnd  t\venty  ftadia   from   Alexandria.     Tbis  city  is  faid  to 
bave  been  built  by  the  Spartans,  on  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  war ;    and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Canopus, 
ihe  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried   in  this 
place.     Canopus  wa«  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  the 
lewd  and  difl^blute  diverfiona,  in  which  the  Alexandrians 
'here  indulged  themfelves;  whence  Seneca,  in  one  of  his 
^piftles:  "no  one,"    fays  he,    "  thinking  of  a   retreat, 
would  chufe  Canopus ;  though  a  man  may  be  good   and 
honeft  even  :at  Canopus."     On  the  narrow  tradt  between 
•the  fea  and  the  canal  that  runs  from  Alexandria  to  Cano- 
;pUvS,  were  Zephyrium,  the  LefTer  Tapofiris,  and  Thonis, 
the  laft  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called  from  a   king  of 
,that  name,  who  received  Menelaus  and  Helena.     To  the 
.fouth  of  Canopus,   and   on  the  w^eft  fide  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  follow^ing  places   are  mentioned 
by  the  ancients ;    Shadia,  the  LelTer  Hermopolis,   Gyn- 
.secopolis,   Anthylla   at   a   fmall   dillance   from   the  river, 
Momemphis,  Andropolis,  and  the  city  of  Latona. 

Some  have  imagined  the  Delta,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  to  have  been  an  acceflfion  of  land  to  Egypt ;  and  that 

h  Vide  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  547.     Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud,  lib.  iv. 
Plin,  liti.  V.  cap.  z%    Tacit,  Ann.  lib.  xi.  cap.  60. 
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the  plains  between  the  mountains  beyond  Memphis  were 
formerly  a  bay  of  the  fea  ;  which  was  at  length  filled  up 
by  the  foil  brought  down  from  the  Nile  ^  But,  this  opi- 
nion feems  very  groundkfs,  confidering  the  little  altera- 
tion which  has  been  in  this  part  of  Egypt  for  above  two 
thoufand  years  paft,  and  the  time  allowed  for  this  eifedt 
by  Herodotus,  which  is  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
years  ;  a  much  longer  fpace  than  the  world  has  lailed. 
Some  Arabs  divide  the  Delta  into  two  parts,  Al  Rif,  and 
Al  Bahriya  :  the  former,  being  the  weftern  part,  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Bochart  to  be  the  Rahab  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
was  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  form,  refembling  a  pear ; 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Rib,  or  Ribi'^.  Al  '^ahriya  is 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  Delta,  in  the  opinion  of  many  5 
though  a  late  traveller  more  truly  places  Al  Bahriya,  or, 
as  he  writes  it,  Beheire,  beyond  the  weftern  branch  of 
the  Nile  V 

As  the  Delta  is  comprlfed  within  the  branches  of  that 
river,    we   muft    premife    a    fuccinft   account  of    thofe 
branches,    and   of   the  river  itfelf ;    without   which  the 
reader  would  be  at  a  lofs,  as  to  the  fituation  of  the  places 
we  are  to  defcribe. 
Of  the  ri-         The  fources,  or  fprings,  of  this  river,  were  fo  abfo- 
ver  Nlli.      lutely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  they  thought  it  even 
impoffible  to  difcover  them :  they  are  now  well  known 
to  be  in  Ethiopia,  though  modern  travellers  diiTer  in  their 
accounts  of  them  *,   as  will  be  feen  when  we  come  to  de- 
fcribe them  in   a  more  proper  place      The  Nile  enters 
Egypt   almoft  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  pouring  itfelf 
down  feven  fucceifive  catara£^s,  or  falls.     The  people  of 
thofe  parts  ufed  formerly  to  entertain  ft  rangers  with  a  fur- 
prifing  fpe61:acle,  which  fome  modern  travellers  fay  Is  ftill 
continued  •,  two  of  them  get  into  a  fmall  boat,  one  to 
guide  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  it  clear  of  water ;  after, 
having  borne  the  violence  of  the  agitated  waves  for  fome 
time,    they  dextroufly  fteer  through   the  narrow  chanels, 
thereby  avoiding  the  rocks  *,    and,  allowing  themfelves  to 
be  carried  down  by  the   falling   river,  rufli  headlong,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  fpeftators,  who  think  them  utterly 
loft  and  fwallowed  up,  till  they  appear  again  on  the  wa- 
ter, far  from  the  place  from  which  they  fell,  as   if  they 
had  been  fhot  out  of  an  engine.     The  Nile,  having  pafl- 
ed  through  the  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  a  little  below 
the  ancient  Memphis,  divided  itfelf  into  two  large  arms, 

i  Diod,  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  30.     Herod,  lib.  il.  cap.  5.         k  Bochart 
G:ogr.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  24,  l  Eflai  d'une  Arte  d'Egypte  par  Sicard, 
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wlilch,  afterwards  forming  feven  chanels,  emptied  tliem- 
felves  into  the  fea  by  as  many  mouths.  Thefe  feven 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancient 
•writers,  were,  to  begin  from  the  weft,  the  Canopic  or 
Heracleotic,  the  Bolbitic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Phatnic 
or  Pathmetic,  the  Mendefiaii,  the  Tanitic  or  Saitic,  and 
•the  Pelufian  ;  deriving  their  names  from  fo  many  cities, 
{landing  on  their  feveral  branches.  Befides  thefe,  there 
Avere  the  two  Pfeudoftomata,  or  falfe  ?nouihs,  as  they 
called  them,  of  Pineptimi  and  Diolcos,  which  were  too 
fmall  to  carry  larger  veflels.  But  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
mouths  have  been  fince  ftopped  up,  and  others  formed  ; 
fo  that  there  are  now  reckoned  above  thirty  chanels,  which 
carry  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  fea,  efpecially  at  its 
overflowing,  the  greater  part  of  them  becoming  dry  when 
the  waters  retire*;  the  two  chief,  and  indeed  only  confi-  - 
fderable  arms  -of  that  river,  at  prefent,  being  that  of  Ro- 
ietta,  or  Raftiid,  to  the  weft,  .and/ that  of  Damietta,  or 
Dimyat,  to  the  eaft. 

In  the  Delta,  lying  between  the  Canopic  branch  to  the  cities  in  the 
weft,  and  the  Pelufian  to  the  eaft,  were  the  following  ^^Ifa, 
cities  ;  Metelis,  on  the  Canopic  branch,  called  Bechis 
in  the  time  of  Stephanu«  ;  Naucratis,  faid  to  have  been 
"built  by  the  Milefians^;  it  "ftood  fomewhat  fouth  of  the 
place  where  the  great  chanel  divides  itfelf  into  the  Canopic 
^nd  Bolbitic  branches.  Ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of  this 
branch  was  Sais,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt, 
Here  was  a  famous  temple  of  Minerva,  and  before  it  was 
a  room,  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  on  the  outfide,  twenty-one 
cubits  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  eight  high  *,  within,  it 
■w^as  above  eighteen  long,  twelve  broad,  and  five  high  ; 
two  thoufand  men  were  employed  three  years  in  bringing 
it  down  by .  water  from  Elephantine.  This  wonderful 
room  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  one  of  the 
iflands  near  Elephantine,  in  which  are  many  quarries- 
Near  Sais  was  the  afylum  of  Ofiris,  where  he  was  fuppof- 
•cd  to  have  been  buried  ;  Ifi«  having  depofited  feveral  cof- ' 
fins  in  different  places,  that  Typhon  might  not  find  out 
his  body.  To^  the  north  of  Sais  ftood  Cabafa  ;  and,  a 
little  more  to  the  north,  Butus,  famous  for  the  oracle 
•of  Latona,  and  temples  of  that  goddefs,  of  Apollo,  and 
of  Diana  K  Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  places  be- 
tween the  Heracleotic  and  the  Sebennytic  chanels.    Be- 

i  Lucas's  Voyage,  torn.  ix.  p.  313.      k  Strabo,  lib.xvii.  p.  551. 
Ji  Herod,  lib.  xi.  cap.  155, 
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twccn  the  latter  and  the  firft  falfe  mouth,  called  Pinepti- 
mi,  were  Pachnamunis,  Hermopolis,  Sebennytus,  Tava, 
Therm  uthis.  From  the  city  of  Sebennytus,  the  Seben-» 
nytic  chanel  took  its  name.  To  the  eaft,  between  the 
chanel  Pineptimi  and  the  Phatnic,  were  Zois,  Onuphis, 
Cynopolis,  Athrybis ;  and,  nearer  the  latter  chanel, 
Thmuis,  x^phroditopolis,  Leontopolis,  Bufirls.  Zois 
flood  in  an  illand  of  the  fame  name,  and  Athribis  on  the 
river  Athribis,  which  forms  the  falfe  mouth,  called  Di- 
olcos.  Thmuis,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  fignified  a 
goat ;  which  animal  was  worfliipped  in  the  city  of  that 
name.  At  Leontopolis,  particular  wcrfnip  was  paid  to 
the  Lion  ;  and  at  Cynopolis,  to  the  Dog  The  tyrant 
Bufiris,  fuppofed  to  have  been  killed  by  Hercules,  is 
thought  to  have  reigned  in  the  city  of  that  name  ;  but 
Strabo  afllires  us,  that  no  fuch  prince  ever  reigned  in 
Egypt.  The  city  of  Mendes,  which  gave  name  to  the 
Mendefian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ilood  on  that  branch,  and 
the  city  of  Tarichea  atfome  diftance  from  it,  by  the  fea-fide. 
Between  the  Mendefian  and  the  Tanitic  branches,  and  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  former,  ftocd  Panaphyfis  and 
Diofpolis  5  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch,  Tanis,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  and  the  place  where  the 
Pharaohs  refided.  Between  the  Tanitic  and  the  Pelufian, 
which  is  the  moft  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  city 
of  Sethrium.  Thefe  are  the  chief  cities  in  the  Delta,  of 
which  we  find  any  mention  made  by  the  ancients. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Delta,  where  Egypt  was  bound- 
ed by  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Paleftine,  ftood  feveral  cities  of 
great  note.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  were,  Bu- 
baftus,  ftanding  on  the  moft  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile; 
which,  from  this  city,  is  called,  by  the  ancients,  the  Bu- 
baftic  river.  Here  was  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
to  Diana ;  who,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  was  called 
Bubaftis  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  city.  Pocockc 
thinks  this  city  ftood  near  the  prefent  village  of  Benal- 
baflar,  vi^here  great  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are  ftill  to  be 
feen.  South  of  Bubaftus,  and  on  the  fame  river,  ftood 
the  city  of  Onias,  fo  called  from  the  Jewifti  prieft  of  that 
name  ;  who  obtained  leave  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king 
of  Egypt,  to  build  a  temple  here,  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
Jerufalem.  On  the  fame  river  ftood  the  city  of  Babylon, 
I  faid,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  have  been  built  by  fome 

captives  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates ;  who,  having 
made  their  efcape,  fled  to  an  hill,  and  thence,  with  frp- 
^uent  excurfions,  plundered  the  neighbouring  country ; 

but^ 
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but,  having  in  the  end  obtained  their  pardon,  and   the 
hill  being  given  them  to  inhabit,  they  built  a  city  on  it, 
which,    from     their    native    city,    they    called    Babylon. 
Strabo  likewife  fuppofes  this  city  to  have  been  founded  by 
fome  Babvlonians,  who  obtained  leave  of  the  kin^s   of 
Egypt  to  fettle  here.     Jofephus  fays,  it  was  built   in   the 
time  of  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  on  the  fpot  where  the 
ancient  city  of  Latopolis  ftood.     Ptolemy  mentions  a  ca- 
nal between  this  city  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls  the 
canal  of  Trajan,  who  either  made  or  repaired  it.     The 
fituation  of  Old  Cairo  feems  to  agree  with  that  of  Baby- 
lon, as  defcribed  by  the  ancients.     One  of  the  three  Ro- 
man legions  that  guarded  Egypt  was  ftationed  at  Babylon. 
The  city   of  Phacufa,  or   Phaccufa,    as  Strabo  ftyles   it, 
ftood  likewife  on  the  Bubaftic  river,  fomewhat  north  of 
Bubaftus.     At   this   place  began   the  canal,    called,  the  The  canal 
Canal  of  the  Kings,  from  the  Pelufian  branch  to  the  Red  ofthekings. 
Sea.     This  great  work  was  begun   by   Sefoftris  king  of 
Egypt,  carried  on  by  his  fucceflbrs,  and  finifhed  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.     The  work  had  been  long  left  unfi- 
niftied,  out  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher 
than  the  land  of  Egypt ;    and  confequently,  that  if  a  ca- 
nal was  opened,  it  might  drown  the  country,  or,  at  leaft, 
fpoil  the  waters  of  the  Nile.     This  canal  was  one   hun- 
dred cubits  in  breadth,  and  of  a  fuiHcient  depth   to   bear 
the  largeft  veflels.     On  the  fame  river,  north  of  Phacufa, 
were  Keracleopolis  Parva,    or  Heracleopolis  the  Lefler, 
fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  of  the  fame  name, 
of  which  we  have   fpoken  above ;    and  the  city  of  Pelu- 
fium,  about  twenty  ftadia  from  the  fea,  in  a  marfliy  foil, 
and  thence  called  Pelufium,    the   Greek  word  pelosy  fig- 
nifying  mud.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  fuppofes  this  city  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles; 
who,  according   to  his  account,  built  it  by  the  order  of 
the  gods.     It  is  called  by  Hirtius  the  key  of  Egypt,  be- 
caufe  whoever   was  mafter  of  this  place,  had  a  free  and 
open  paflage  into  Egypt.     The   lentiles  of  Pelufium   are 
commended  by  Virgil  and  Martial.     Between  Peluiium 
aadRhinocolura,  the  firft  city  of  Paleftine,  the  following 
places  are  mentioned,  as  ftanding  on  the  fea,  by  Ptolemy, 
Strabo,  and  other    geographers ;    Agger-Chabrre,    Gerra 
or  Gerrum,  Pentafchaenos,  Oftracine.     Between  the  two 
latter  places  ftood  Mount  Cafius,   famous  for  the   fcpul- 
chre  of  Pompey,  who  was  buried  there,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Jupiter  Cafius.     Ptolemy  places   a  town  here, 
pf  the  fame  name  with  the  mountain  ;  but  no  mention  is 
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made  of  a  town  by  any  other  writer.     Eafl;  of  Mount 
Cafius,  and   at  a   fniall   diftance    from   it,    was  the  lake 
Sirbonis,  very  narrow,  but  of  a  furprifing  depth,   and  two 
hundred  (ladia  in  extent  •,  but  of  this  lake  no  veftiges  are 
now  to  be  found.     To  the  eafl  of  the  Bubaftic  river,  and 
near  the  borders  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  flood  Phagroriopolis '; 
and  to  the  fouth,  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  Heli- 
opolis,  or  the   City  of  the  Sun,   worfhipped  there  in  a 
magnificent  temple ;  as  was  likewife   a  bull,   under  the 
name  of  Menevis.     This  city  was  fuppofed  by  the  anci- 
ents to   have  been   built  by  Adiis,  the  fon  of  Rhoda  and 
tlie  Sun  ;  and  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  On  of  the 
Scripture.     Thus  far  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  mentioned  by 
profane  hiflorians  ;    of  thofe  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,   v/e 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  hereafter. 
lis  di'vif.on       Befides  this   larger  divifion,  Egypt  was  alfo  diftributed 
irtio  nomes,  into  feveral   governments,   or  prefectures,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Tabir,    and  by   the  Greeks  Nomes  \  whence 
that  pafi'age  of  Scripture  which   our'verfion  renders,  "  I 
will  fet   the  Egyptians   againft   the  Egyptians,   and   they 
(liall    fight    kingdom    againft    kingdom,"   the  Septuagint 
have    rightly   tranflated,    "  nome    againft.   nome."     The 
number  of  thefe    is    uncertain,  being,   according  to  the 
pleafuic  of  the  prince,  fometimes  greater,  and  fometimes 
iefs  j  for  which  reafon  ancient  authors  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts of  them  ;  but  they  were  about  thirty-fix,   and  ge- 
nerally named  from  the  chief  city  of  each  nome.     Thig 
divifion  is  attributed  to  Sefoftris. 
Climate.  The  climate  of  Egypt  muft  needs  be  very  warm,  from 

its  near  fituation  to  the  tropic.  Though  the  air  is  gene-^ 
rally  dry,  yet  there  fall  greater  dews  after  the  fwelling  of 
the  Nile,  which  continue  for  feveral  months.  In  the 
lower  Egypt  it  often  rains  in  the  winter,  notwithftanding 
what  fome  of  the  ancients  fay  to  the  contrary  \  and  even 
fnow  has  been  obferved  to  fall  at  Alexandria,  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  affertion  of  Seneca.  In  the  upper  Egypt  in- 
deed, towards  the  catadupes,  or  catarads  of  Nile,  it 
rains  very  feldom.  The  firft  fummer,  (for  they  reckon 
two  in  Egypt),  which  is  in  March,  April,  and  May,  is 
the  moft  unwholfome  and  fickly  feafon,  becaufe  of  the 
unequal  weather,  exceflive  heats,  and  parching  winds, 
which  reign  at  that  time,  and  caufe  feveral  diftempers  ; 
but  in  return,  in  their  fecond  fummer,  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  in  their  autumn  and  winter,  the  air  is 
much  cooler,  the  weather  more  conftant,  and  Egypt  one 
of  the    moft   plkafant   and   delightful    countries  in   the 

world : 
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world  :  though  the  cold  is  feldom  felt  there,  except  only 
for  about  feven  days,  which  the  Arabs  call  herd  al  ajuz, 
the  old  woman's  coldy  from  the  feventh  to  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  yet  thofe  who  can  afford  it  wear  furs,  becaufe 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  feafon. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  the  excellence  of  its  pro-  Fgrtiliiy. 
du£tions  and  fruits,  are  greatly  celebrated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  by  Mofes  himfelf,  who  muft  needs  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  this  country.  It  abounds  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  but  particularly  rice  ;  infomuch  that,  as 
it  was  formerly  the  granary  of  Rome,  it  is  now  the 
country  which  chiefly  fupplies  Conftantinople. 

The  moft  plentiful  parts  of  Egypt  are  the  Delta,  and 
that  province  which  is  called  Al  Feyyum,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Heracleotic  nome ;  the  capital  of  which, 
bearing  the  fame  name,  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
Heracleopolis,  Nilopolis,  or  Arfinoe,  and  is  faid  by  the 
natives  to  have  been  built  by  Jofeph,  to  whom  they  own 
themfelves  obliged  for  the  improvements  of  this  territory ; 
which  being  much  the  loweft  part  of  Egypt,  was  before 
nothing  but  a  (landing  pool,  till  that  patriarch,  by  mak- 
ing drains,  and  particularly  the  great  canal  which  reaches 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Lake  Mceris,  difcharged  the  water, 
and  clearing  it  of  the  rufhes,  and  marfhy  weeds,  ren- 
dered it  fit  for  tillage.  It  is  now  the  moft  fertile  and 
beft  cultivated  land  in  the  whole  kingdom,  containing 
above  three  hundred  and  fixty  villages,  and  yields  linen, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  in  abundance ;  and  it  fails  not 
bearing,  even  in  thofe  years,  when  the  Nile's  not  rifmg 
to  its  ufual  height,  occafions  a  fcarcity  in  the  other  parts 
of  Egypt. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  on  which  the  fer-   Jts  annual 
tility  of  Egypt  depends,  is  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  of  o'ver^ow- 
that  country.     The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  it  begins    ^"£* 
to  rife  in  Egypt  about  the  fummer  folftice,  and  continues 
rifing  till  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  for  about  the  fpace 
of  one  hundred  days  ;  and  then  it  gradually  decreafes  for 
as  many  days,  till  it  retires  within  its  banks,  and  overflows 
no  more  till  the  next  year.     Jf  the  river   did  not   rife  to 
the  height  of  fixteen  cubits,  or  fifteen  at  leaft,  the  country 
was  not  covered  with  water,  and  a  dearth  enfued  :  this  ac- 
count agreestolerably  well  with  the  obfervation  of  modern 
travellers.     Though  the  river  begins  to  fwell  in  May.  yet 
no  public  notice  is  taken  of  it  till  the  28th   or  29th  of 
June,   by  which  time  it  is  ufually  rifen  to  the  height  of 
iix  or  eight  pikes,  (a  Turkiili  meafure  of  about  twenty-fix 

inches)  j' 
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inches) ;  and  then  the  public  criers  proclaim  it  through 
the  capital  and  other  cities ;  and  continue  in  the  fame 
manner  to  publifli  how  much  the  river  encreafes  every 
day,  till  it  rifes  to  fixteen  pikes ;  and  then  they  cut  down 
the  dam  of  the  Khalij,  or  great  canal,  at  Bulak,  which 
palTes  through  the  midft  of  Al  Kahira,  and  let  in  the  water 
on  their  lands,  by  an  artifice  which  we  (hall  mention  by- 
and-by.  If  the  river  wants  but  an  incii  of  this  height, 
they  will  not  cut  the  dam,  becaufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  no  tri- 
bute is  due  to  the  prince  for  the  lands  which  (hould  be 
v/atered  by  them,  the  produce  being  then  fcarce  fufficient 
to  m.aintain  the  tillers-  And  therefore,  at  prefent,  if  the 
bafna,  or  governor  of  Egypt,  cuts  his  dam  before  the  river 
rifes  to  that  determinate  height,  he  is  anfwerable  for  the 
,  confequence,  and  muft  pay  the  Turkifli  emperor  his  tri- 
bute, whether  the  year  be  plentiful  or  no.  If  the  water 
encreafes  to  the  height  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
pikes,  it  is  judged  moll  favourable  y  but  if  it  exceeds 
that  meafure,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  not  only  by 
overthrowing  houfes,  and  drowning  cattle,  but  alfo  by 
ingendering  a  great  number  of  infe6ls  which  deilroy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  Khalij  above  mentioned  is  always  opened  with 
great  folemnity,  in  the  prefence  of  the  bafl^a,  accompanied 
by  all  his  great  officers,  and  attended  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people,  this  being  one  of  the  great  feftivals 
in  Egypt.  In  former  times  the  Egyptians  uied  annually, 
at  this  ceremony,  to  fac I  ifice  a  girl,  or,  as  others  fay,  a 
boy  arwi  a  girl,  to  the  Nile,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  that  river 
for  all  tl>e  benefits  they  received  from  it.  And  this  inhuman 
cuftom  continued  till  the  Turks  made  themfeives  mailers 
of  Egypt  (G),  when  their  firft  governor,  refolved  to  aboiifh 
it,  by  his  prudent  remonftrances  prevailed  on  the  Egyp- 
tians to  i'ay  it  afide :  but  the  river  unfortunately  did  not 
rife  that  year  to  the  accuflomed  height.  The  year  fol- 
lowing it  was  ftill  worfe  *,  fo  that  the  people,  apprehend- 
ing a  famine,  began  to  murmur:  whereupon  the  governor 
led   all  the   inhabitants   of   the   city,  Turks,   Jews,  and 

(G)  It  feems  very  ftrange  kings,  is  faid  to  have  aboliflied 
that  fuch  a  pradice  fhould  be  the  human  facrifices  offered  to 
fuffered,  not  only  during  the  Juno,  as  v>fill  be  obferved  here- 
time  Egypt  was  fubject  to  the  atter;  and  it  might  be  reafon- 
Chriilian  emperors  ot  Conftan-  ably  fuppofed,  he  alfo  put  a 
t'mople,  bur  while  the  Arabs  Hop    to   thofe  offered   to   the 
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or-e  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
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Chrlftians,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eaft  of  Al  Kahira  ;  and 
after  a  pathetic  exhortation,  obliged  all  that  were  prefent 
to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  obtaining  his  mercy  ; 
in  which  exercife  they  pafled  all  the  reft  of  that  day  and 
the  following  night.  Next  morning,  before  day,  fome 
women  came,  with  great  joy,  to  acquaint  the  governor, 
that  the  Nile  had  rifen  in  the  night  no  lefs  than  twelve 
pikes ;  then  nothing  was  heard  but  the  praifes  of  God, 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  Coming  down  from  the 
mountain,  they  ereded  an  altar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  ten  feet  high,  whereon  they  threw  a  great  quantity 
of  flowers,  and  a  branch  of  olive  ;  which  laft,  as  they 
fay,  took  root  there,  as  a  more  agreeable  offering  to  God 
than  the  former  innocent  victim.  They  continue  ftill  to 
ered  fuch  an  altar  every  year  ;  and  when  they  break 
down  the  dam,  and  the  water  enters  the  Khalij,  it  carries 
down  the  altar  and  flowers  with  it.  In  the  year  when 
this  event  happened,  the  Nile  rofe  two  pikes  higher  than 
ufual,  and  this  extraordinary  rife  was  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary plenty,  fmce  which  time,  a  final  flop  being 
put  to  the  above  mentioned  inhuman  practice,  whenever 
the  waters  fail  of  their  accuftomed  height,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  prayers  on  the  fame  mountain. 

That  they  may  the  better  judge  of  the  daily  encreafe  of  Of  the  nilo' 
the  water,  and  the  confequent  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  meters. 
enfuing  year,  the  gradual  rife  of  the  river  is  very  exactly 
meafured, -either  by  wells  funk,  or  pillars  erected  and  di- 
vided for  that  purpofe.  There  was  one  of  the  former  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  near  Syene  •, 
and  one  of  the  latter  was  fetup  in  Memphis.  A  very  an- 
cient column,  which  ferved  for  the  fame  ufe,  is  alfo  yet 
to  be  feen  in  the  caftle  of  Old  Kahira,  faid  to  be  erefted 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The  prefent  nilo- 
meter  (H),  or  mikyas,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  is  in  the  fame 

caftle ; 

(H)  This   nilometer  is  dif-  is  planted,  is  greatly  celebrated 

ferent    from   that   built  in   an  by  the   Oriental  writers,   and 

ifland  of  the    Nile,    between  called  Al  Rawdat,  or  the  gar- 

jiziih  and  Al  Fofsat,  by  Asa-  den.     Some    years    after    the 

mah   Ebn  Yazid,  colleftor  of  above  mentioned  nilometer  had 

the  tribute   in   Egypt,  in   the  been   built,    the   khalifah   Al 

reign    of  the  khalifah   Soley-  Mamun  ordered  it  to  be  pulled 

man  Ebn  Abd'almalek.     This  down,  on  account  of  a  defeat 

iiland,   on  account  of  its  plea-  difcovered  in  it,  and  a  new  one 

fant  lituation,   and  the  feveral  to  be  built  in  its  room  ;  which 

forts  of  fruit-trees  with  which  it  was  at  lall  finiflied  in  a  magni- 
ficent 
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caftle ;  it  Is  a  large  fquaie  refervoir,  round  which  runs  a 
handfome  gallery,  fuftained  by  twelve  marble  pillars, 
which  form  arches,  with  a  balultrade  for  the  convenience 
of  thofe  who  look  into  the  water.  Jn  the  midlt  of  this 
bafon,  through  which  pafles  a  canal  dra^m  from  the  Nile, 
is  an  octagonal  pillar  of  white  marble,  divided  into 
twenty-two  equal  parts  ;  the  firft  is  again  divided  into 
twenty-four  inches,  but  the  fecond  is  not ;  however,  the 
others  are  all  marked  to  the  top  of  the  column.  They 
are  very  careful,  during  the  time  of  the  inundation,  to 
obferve  the  height  of  the  water  by  the  meafure,  and  every 
day  proclaim  it  in  the  city.  This  work  is  fo  exa61:ly  fi- 
nilhed,  and  nicely  levelled,  that  the  water  in  the  refervoir 
is  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  that  in  the  river. 
Of  tht  As  thefe  nilometers  were  invented  to  fhew  the  height 

fphinxes,       ^^  which  the  waters  rofe,  the  fphinxes  were  deftined  to 
fliew  at  what  time  of  the  years  the  waters  began  to  rife. 
They  were  a  fymbolic  reprefentation  or  figure,  with  the 
<3  head  of  a  woman,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,   fignifying  that 

the  Nile  began  to  fwell  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
guft,  when  the  fun  pafles  through  the  figns  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  Several  of  thefe  fphinxes  are  ftill  to  be  feen ; 
one  in  particular  near  the  pyramids,  much  fpoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  cut  into  the  rock 
itfelf  5  the  head  and  neck  only  appear  at  prefent,  the  reft 
of  the  body  being  hid  in  the  fand.  It  is,  according  to 
Thevenot,  twenty-fix  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the 
car  to  the  chin  \  but  Pliny  allures  us,  the  head  was  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  two  feet  about,  and  fixty-two 
feet  above  the  beily ;  that  the  body  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet  long,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  fepul- 
chre  of  king  Amafis.  There  is  another  alfo  at  the  end 
of  the  lake  Al  Matariya,  which  lies  on  its  fide,  the  head 
being  feparated  from  the  body. 
Manner  of  As  the  river  could  not  of  itfelf  overflow  the  lands  every^ 
cQH'veytng  where  in  the  necefl'ary  proportion,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  water  i^g^j^  obliged,  with  infinite  labour,  to  cut  a  vafl:  number 
]lnds!^  of  canals  and  trenches,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the 
other,  to  convey  the  water  to  every  part ;  fo  that  each 
town  and  village  has  its   canal,  which  is  opened  at  the 

ficent  manner  by  Al  Motawak-  of  this  fort,  built  or  repaired. 
kel(5).  The  eaftern  hiflories  by  the  khalifahs,  while 
mention  feveral  other  fl:ru6tures     mafters  of  Egypt, 

(5)  Vid.  GoUi  not,  ad  Alfrag.  p.  156. 
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proper  time,  and  the  water  fucceflively  conduclcd  to  the 
moll  diftaiit  places.  Thefe  canals,  or  trenches,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  opened  till  the  river  has  rofe  to  a  certain 
height,  nor  yet  all  at  once  \  becaufe  in  fuch  cafe  fome 
lands  would  have  too  much  water,  and  others  too  little  ; 
but  they  begin  to  open  them  firft  in  the  Upper  Egypt, 
and  then  gradually  lower,  according  to  a  public  regula- 
tion of  the  meafures  made  for  that  purpofe  By  this 
means  the  water  is  fo  carefully  hufbanded,  that  if  it  rifes 
to  twenty-four  pikes,  it  fupplies  the  whole  country,  which 
is  fo  large,  and  the  canals  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  thought 
fcarce  a  tenth  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  enter  the 
fea  for  the  firft  three  months  of  its  overflowing.  How- 
ever, as  fome  places  lie  too  high  to  be  watered  by  the 
canals,  they  are  obliged  to  raife  the  water  by  engines. 
Formerly  they  made  ufe  of  Archimedes's  fcrew,  thence 
named  the  Egyptian  pump ;  but  they  now  generally  ufe 
wheels,  which  carry  a  rope  or  chain  of  earthen  pots, 
holding  about  feven  or  eight  quarts  a-piece,  and  draw  the 
water  from  the  canals.  There  are  befides  a  vafl:  number 
of  wells  in  Egypt,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  in  the 
fame  manner  to  water  the  gardens  and  fruit-trees ;  fo 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  fay,  that  there  are  in  Egypt 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  oxen  daily  employed  in  this 
labour,  without  reckoning  the  men  who  draw  water  in 
wicker  balkets,  fo  clofe  and  well  made,  that  not  a  drop 
runs  through.  As  the  land  lies  perfedtly  even,  they  cut 
their  gardens  into  little  fquare  beds,  which  are  all  fur- 
rounded  with  trenches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  gar- 
dens -,  fo  that  when  they  want  to  water  one  of  thefe  beds, 
they  open  one  of  the  trenches,  which  immediately  fur- 
niflies  as  much  water  as  is  neceflary ;  after  which  they 
flop  it  up  again,  and  thus  they  manage  the  reft  ;  by  which 
means  they  have  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  gardens  in 
the  world.  Pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  feveral 
other  forts  of  trees,  afford  a  fhade  and  ccolnefs  which, 
notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  make  it  delight- 
ful walking.  When  a  tree  is  wanting  in  any  place,  they 
only  cut  down  a  branch,  which  they  plant  by  the  fide  of 
a  little  trench,  and  iii  two  or  three  years  it  grows  to  bs  a 
tree  big  enough  to  tranfplant. 

The  Nile,  differing  in  this  from  other  rivers,  which  ge-  The  fecttn. 
nerally  carry  off'  the  heart  of  the  land  they  overflow,  by  dityoccafi- 
the  mud  or  flime  it  brings  down  with  it,  fattens  the  earth,  °!^^.f^y  ^^* 
and  makes  it  exceeding  fruitful,  without  any  other  ma-      '  ^* 
nure.     The   Egyptians  have    not   the  laborious  tafk  of 

.plowing, 
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plowing,  digging,  or  breaking  the  clods ;  but  when  the 
river  is  retired,  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  mingle  a 
little  fand  widi  the  earth,  to  abate  its  ftrcngth ;  after 
which  they  fow"  with  little  pains,  and  almoft  without 
charge.  Anciently,  we  are  told,  they  ufed  to  put  in  their 
hogs  to  tread  the  feed  into  the  ground,  expecting  the 
harveft  without  any  further  care  ;  and  when  that  feafon 
came,  they  let  in  the  hogs  again  to  iliake  the  grain  out  of 
the  ear,  and  had  no  other  trouble  than  to  gather  and  lay 
up  their  corn.  They  fow  ordinarily  in  October  and  No- 
vember, as  the  waters  fall ;  within  two  months  the 
ground  is  covered  with  all  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe  ;  and 
their  harveft  is  in  March  and  April.  The  fame  piece  of 
ground  produces  the  fame  year  three  or  four  different 
forts  of  fruits,  and  of  every  thing  that  gardens  afford  : 
firft  they  fow  lettuce  and  cucumbers,  then  corn,  and, 
after  harveft,  melons,  and  thofe  forts  of  pulfe  which  are 
peculiar  to  Egypt.  v 

What  is  molt  extraordinary  is,  that  this  furprlfing  fe- 
cundity, caufed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  reaches 
not  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  mankind  and  animals. 
It  is  found,  by  conftant  experience,  that  the  new  waters 
make  the  women  fruitful,  whether  they  bathe  in  them,  or 
only  drink  them ;  they  ufually  conceive  in  July  and  Au- 
gufl,  and  are  delivered  in  April  and  May.  As  to  the 
cattle,  the  cows  almoil  always  bring  two  calves  at  a  time  ; 
the  {heep  yean  twice  a  year,  having  two  lambs  the  firft 
/  time,  and  but  one    the  fecond ;  and  a  goat  is  often  feen 

followed   by    four  kids,  which   {lie  has   brought    in    fix 
months.     The  paftures  of  Egypt  are  moft  excellent,  the 
grafs  generally  growing   to  the  height  of  the   cattle ;  on 
this  they  feed  in  Vv^nter,  during  which  feafon  great  num- 
bers are  driven  thither   from  about  the  Euphrates ;    in 
fummer,  the  grounds  being  either  burnt  up  by  the  fun, 
or  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  they  are  taken  up  and  fed  with 
hay,  beans,  and  barley. 
Two  differ-       There  is  not  a  more  pleaf^nt  fight  In  the  world  than 
ent appear-  Egypt  In  two    feafons   of   the   year;  for,  if  you  afcend 
ances  of       fome  mountains,    or  one  of  the   great   pyramids    of  Al 
Egypt  tn      Kahira,  about  the  months  of  Tulv  and  Auguft,  vou  fee  a 
wide  fea,  out  of  which  there  arife   a  valt  number  of  vil- 
lages, turrets,  and  fpires,  appearing  like  the  ifles  in  the 
^gaean  fea,  with  fome  caufeways  for  communication,  in- 
termixed with  groves,  and  a  great  number  of  fruit-trees, 
whofe  tops  only  are  feen  j  all  which  affords  a  moft  en- 
chanting profpcift.     This   view  is  terminated  by  moun- 
tains 
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tains  and  woods,  which,  at  a  diftance,  form  the  mofl 
agreeable  perfpe6tive  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  winter,  that  is,  about  January  and  February,  all 
the  country  is  like  a  fine  meadow,  enamelled  with  all 
kinds  of  flowers.  You  fee  on  every  fide  herds  and  flocks 
of  cattle  fcatter ed  over  the  plain,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  hulhandmen  and  gardeners.  The  air  is  then  embalm- 
ed by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  flowers,  bloflbming  on  the 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees  ;  and  is  fo  pure,  that  a 
man  cannot  breathe  one  more  wholfome  or  agreeable  ;  io 
that  nature,  which  is  then,  as  it  were,  dead  in  fo  many 
other  climates,  feems  to  revive  only  for  the  fake  offo  de-^ 
lightful  an  abode.  If  there  be  any  places  left  not  quite 
dry,  they  are  covered  with  water-fowl,  which  afford  great 
diverfion  to  the  fportfmen. 

The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Egypt,  to  fecure 
them  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  are  all  built  either 
on  fome  rifing  ground  formed  by  nature,  or  on  mounds 
raifed  by  infinite  labour;  the  communication  between  one 
town  and  another,  while  the  country  is  under  water,  be- 
ing carried  on  either  by  the  caufeways  above  mentioned, 
or  boats.  When  the  river  is  retired  within  its  banks,  the 
canals  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
furnifh  the  inhabitants  and  cattle  with  water,  which  the 
maidens  are  continually  to  be  feen  fetching  thence,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftom  fo  often  taken  notice  of  in 
Scripture  ^. 

As  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  Thecaufe 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  feemed  the  more  unac-  ?/  '^^  '»^'»' 
countable  to  them,  becaufe,  contrary  to  other  rivers,  it  ^'^^f 
overflowed  in  fummer,  and  was  loweft  in  winter,  they 
made  feveral  fubtle  conje6lures  to  explain  this  phsenome- 
non  ^  But  it  has  been  long  fince  well  known  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  great  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  about  the 
fprings  of  the  Nile,  and  fwell  that  river  into  a  fea,  which 
firft  lays  Ethiopia  almofl  entirely  under  water,  as  it  after- 
wards does  Egypt.  Agatharchidus  of  Cnidos,  and  fome 
others,  guefled  this  to  be  the  caufe,  though  they  were 
not  certain  of  it ;  but  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  eye- 
witneflfes,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  very  inquifitive  prince, 
having  fent  fome  perfons  on  purpofe  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  It  has  been  thought,  that  this  piece  of  natural 
hiftorv  was  not  unknown  to  Homer  himfelf ;  and  that  he 

k  Vide  Lucas's  Voyage,  tom.ii.  p.  328,  &c. 

1  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zo— 27,    Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i.  p.  33,  &c. 
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alludes  to  it  when  he  fays,  that  the  Nile  came  down  from, 
heaven,  lliefe  rains  conftantly  fall  in  Ethiopia,  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May  j  at  which  time  it  conltant- 
ly  rains  with  the  finiie  regularity  in  India,  caufing  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges  to  overflow  their  banks,  as  the 
Nile  does'^. 

Divine  Providence  has  been  juftly  admired,  for  fend- 
ing the  rains  in  Ethiopia  fo  punctually  to  fupply  Egypt,^ 
where  it  rains  fo  feldom ;  and  thereby  rendering  a  moil 
dry  and  fandy  foil  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  in  the  univerfe. 
^  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  June,, 
and  the  four  following  months,  the  Etefian  winds  (which 
fome  forrnerly  imagined  to  be  the  great  caufe  of  the  inun- 
dation') conftantly  blow  from  the  north-eaft,  and  keep 
back  the  water  from  flowing  down  and  emptying  itfelf  in- 
to the  fea  too  faft  '".  As  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan was  owing  to  ?^  very  difl^erent  method  of  Providence^ 
that  is,  "  to  the  former  and  latter  rains,"  which  regularly 
fell  at  two  appointed  feafons  of  the  year,  while  th€  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  continued  in  their  duty,  Mofes  thought 
proper  to  acquaint  them  before-hand  with  fo  material  a 
difference  between  the  Promifed  Land,  and  that  they  had 
lately  left :  *'  The  land  whither  thou  goeft  in  to  pofl^efs 
it,"  fays  that  law^-giver,  '*  Is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  fowedft  thy  feed, 
and  wateredft  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs  -,  but 
the  land  whither  ye  go  to  pofl'efs  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  ;  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for ;  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year  "." 
Of  the  ani'  J^gt  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
^T/  produdlions  of  Egypt.     The    crocodile,    and  hippopotj)^ 

*^   '  mus,  a  river  horfe,    are,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  too  well 

known  to  the  reader,    to  need  a  particular  defcription 
here  ;  they  are  both  inhabitants  of  the  Nile.     The  croco- 
diles are  often  killed  by  the  natives.     One  way  of  taking 
^  them  is,  by  a  piece  of  flelh  ftuck  on  an  iron  hook,  and 

let  down  into  the  river  by  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which 
if  faftened  to  a  ftake ;  when  the  crocodile  has  feized  the 
bait,  he  is  drawn  to  land,  and  killed.  Herodotus  de- 
fcribes  this  manner  with  very  little  variation.  Another 
more  dangerous  way  is  fometimes  praciifed,  by  ftriking 
them  as  they  fleep,  under  the  belly,  with  a  ftake  armed 

« 

*  Bernier,  Voyage  de  Cachqnire,  p.  343,  &c.  ^  Hero(k)t. 

^  «  Le  Bruyn  Voyage,  torn,  ii.  "  Deut,  xi.  10,  11,  32- 
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With  a  bearded  point  of  iron,  and  alfo  faftened  to  a  rope; 
A  more  extraordinary  method  dill  was  made  ufe  of  to 
catch  one  of  thefe  creatures  that  had  done  much  mif- 
chief :  the  perfon,  who  undertook  it  for  a  reward,  bound 
his  fon,  a  young  lad,  to  a  ftakc,  in  a  place  where  the 
crocodile  ufed  to  come,  and  laid  himfelf  flat  on  his  belly, 
with  two  fliort  clubs  in  his  hand,  one  of  which  was 
wound  round  at  the  end  with  a  very  large  ball  of  coarfe 
thread  dipped  in  pitch  ;  and  fo  waited  for  the  crocodile, 
which,  coming  out  of  the  river,  and  fmelling  the  boy, 
made  dire61:ly  towards  him  ;  but,  as  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  feize  him,  the  father  thruft  the  ftafF  with  the  pitched 
ball  into  his  jaws,  which  (licking  in  his  teeth,  and  en- 
tangling him  as  he  bit  it,  the  man  broke  his  back,  and 
killed  him  with  the  other.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Tentyris 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  bold  and  dextrous  in  hunt- 
ing thefe  creatures  ;  they  ventured  even  to  leap  on  their 
backs  in  the  water,  and  thrufling  a  flick  acrofs  their 
mouths,  as  they  opened  them  to  bite,  they  fixed  it  with 
a  cord  wound  about  the  head,  and  managed  them  with 
it  as  with  a  bridle  ;  fo  that  thofe  creatures  were  terrified, 
even  by  their  voice  and  fmell".  The  fame  method  is  ftill 
pra<Slifed  by  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  upon  the 
alligator.  The  flelh  of  the  crocodile  is  white  and  fat, 
and  affords  a  delicious  difh  when  young  j  the  Arabs  of 
the  Upper  Egypt  are  very  fond  of  it?,  and  formerly  the 
inhabitants  of  Elephantis  ufed  it  alfo  at  their  tables  "J. 

The  hippopotami  are  common  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  ef- 
pecially  near  the  catara^ls  ;  but  are  fcarce  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt.  Thefe  creatures  never 
go  in  herds,  and  it  is  rare  to  fee  two  of  them  together. 
They  are  fo  diftruftful,  and  fly  with  that  fwiftnefs  from 
their  purfuers,  that  they  are  very  feldom  taken. 

Befides  wild  and  tame  oxen,  camels,  affes,  goats,  and 
flieep,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  Egypt,  there  are 
vaft  numbers  of  antelopes,  and  a  large  kind  of  ape,  with 
a  head  fomewhat  like  a  dog,  whence  it  was  called  cyno- 
cephalus  :  the  Egyptians  often  ufed  the  figure  of  this 
creature  as  an  hieroglyphic.  The  chameleon  is  alfo 
common  in  the  hedges  near  Al  Kahira. 

The  animal  called  the  little,  or  land  crocodile,  is  about 

the  fize  of  a  lizard,  and  has  a  round  tail  covered  with 

fcales.     It  is  found  near  the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 

ufuaily  feeds  on  the  moft  odoriferous  flowers ;  the  fiefh  is 

« 
«  Plin.  Nar.  Hill.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15,  P  Sicard. 
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of  life  in  phyfic,  great  numbers  of  them  being,  for  tl^at 
reafon,  carried  to  Venice,  and  other  places. 

The  Egyptian  rat,  called  by  the  ancients  ichneumon,  i^ 
of  the  fize  of  a  cat,  with  very  rough  hair,  fpotted  with 
white,  yellow,  and  afli  colour  ;  its  nofe  refembling  that 
of  an  hog,  with  which  it  digs  up  the  earth  i  it  has  ihort 
black  legs,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox.  It  lives  on  lizards,  fer- 
pents,  fnails,  chameleons,  rats,  &c.  and  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  Egypt,  by  its  natural  inftin^l  hunting  out  and 
breaking  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  thereby^  prevent- 
ing too  great  an  increafe  of  that  deftru£l:ive  creature. 
Naturalifts  alfo  fay,  that  it  is  fo  greedy  after  the  croco- 
dile's liver,  that,  rolling  itfelf  in  mud,  it  flips  down  his> 
throat,  while  he  fteeps  with  his  mouth  open,  and  gnaws- 
its  way  out  again.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  mull  not  be 
kept  where  cats  are,  v/ith  which  it  is  at  perpetual  enmity  "■. 

Of  birds  there  are  alfo  great  numbers  in  Egypt,  parti- 
cularly oftriches,  eagles,  hawks,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  water-fowl,  as  pelicans,  flamingoes,  or  phoenicop- 
teri,  wild-geefe,  herons,  ducks,  and  various  other  forts. 
Thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Nile  are,  the  ibis,  the 
goofe  with  golden  feathers,  the  rice-hen  or  hen  of  Di- 
myat,  and  the  fakfak  j  which  lafl  is  the  trochilus  of  the 
ancients^,  obferved  by  them  to  be  the  only  creature  with 
which  the  crocodile  is  in  friendfhip,  becaufe  this  bird 
picks  and  clears  his  mouth  of  the  leaches  which  infeft  it. 
The  ibis  deferves  particular  notice,  not  only  becaufe  it  is^ 
fo  peculiar  to  Egypt,  that  it  pines  away  and  dies,  if  carried 
elfewhere  ;  but  for  the  great  ufe  it  is  of  in  that  country, 
by  deftroying  the  flying  ferpents,  which  the  fouth  winds 
bring  from  the  deferts  of  Libya ;  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  ibis  in  vaft  numbers,  by  a  peculiar  inftincl:, 
go  and  wait  on  the  frontiers  for  thofe  ferpents,  and  de- 
vour them  as  they  fly,  before  they  enter  Egypt.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  the  ibis  ',  one  is  of  a  deep  black,  about 
the  fize  of  an  heron  y  this  is  the  ibis  which  kills  the  fer- 
pents, and  is  feldom  found,  except  only  in  the  Lower 
Egypt  *,  the  other  is  white,  but  has  the  head,  neck,  and 
^nds  of  the  wings  and  tail,  as  black  as  the  former  -,  they 
are  very  common^  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  often 
feen.  The  bill  and  legs  of  this  bird  refemble  thofe  of  a 
ftork  ;  its  ufual  food  (befides  the  ferpents  above  men- 
tioned) are  fnails,  locufts,  and  other  infedls  ^ 

•■  Diodorus  Siculus,  o.  31,  78,     Lucas's  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  a45- 
•  Sicard.  Mem.  des  MifT.  torn,  vi.  p.  z4f.  *  Herodot.  ubi 

fupra.  Lucas,  ubiiupra,  p.  246. 
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Befides  the  lakes  which  are  in  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
thofe  in  the  Delta  near  the  fea,  of  which  there  are  three 
between  Alexandria  and  Tinah,  the  ancient  Pelufiurn, 
aiford  great  numbers  of  fifh,  though  not  of  above  feven  or 
eight  forts ;  two  of  which  the  natives  fait,  and  fend  in 
large  quantities  to  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Conftantinople. 
The  revenue  which  one  of  thefe  lakes  alone,  called  Man- 
zalah,  brings  into  the  Turkifli  emperor's  treafury, 
amounts  to  no  4efs  than  forty  thoufand  crowns  a  year, 
■^rhofe  who  live  near  thefe  lakes  have  great  plenty  of  freih 
fifli,  and  very  cheap,  as  the  Ifraelites  formerly  had;  but 
the  heat  of  the  climate  will  not  fuffcr  them  to  be  carried 
far  ;  for  which  reafon  the  inhabitants  of  all  Kahira  are 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  lifli  which  the 
Nile  affords.  The  bed  of  that  river,  being  very  full  of 
mud  and  flime,  communicates  a  muddy  tafte  to  all  the  fifh 
that  are  fed  in  it,  except  four  forts,  which  are  excellent. 
Thefe  are  the  keiher  or  lates,  the  latos  of  the  ancients, 
which  is  often  fo  large  as  to  weigh  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  the  cafliouc,  formerly  called  oxyrynchus,  from 
the  fliarpnefs  of  its  nofe ;  the  bonni,  which  weighs 
fometimes  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  is  the  lepidotus 
fo  much  efleemed  by  the  old  Egyptians;  and  thekarmud, 
known  in  ancient  writers  by  the  name  of  phagrus  :  this 
laft  is  black,  grows  to  the  fame  (ize  as  the  bonni,  and  is 
very  voracious.  What  makes  thefe  filh  the  more  fervice- 
ablc  to  the  inhabitants  of  Al  Kahira,  is,  that  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  are 
"Very  eafily  taken  ". 

Though  woods  are  very  rare  in  Egypt,  yet  there  are   Of  the  ve- 
fome  forefts  of  palm-trees  towards  the  deferts  of  Libya  ;  getabks  of 
and  near  Dandera,  there  is  one  of  doms,  or  wild  date-  ^'SJP^' 
trees  °,  vvhofe  fruit  is  exceffive  hard,  but  much  admired 
by  thofe  of  the  country.     Palm-trees  are  the  moft  com- 
mon of  all  others  in  this   country  ;    befides  which  there 
are    feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees,    and   alfo   fome    cedars, 
though  not  fo  large,  or  fo  frequently  to  be  feen,  as  in 
Syria  ;  and  a  great  thorny  tree  called  al   hilaji,    out   of 
which,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  thofe  boats 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  ^.     However,    Egypt  is  not  a 
country  proper  for  trees,  which  thrive  not  there  without 
great  care  and  cultivation.     As  to  plants,  their  kinds  are 

n  Sic.  p.  -145,  &c.    Lucas,  ubi  fupra,  p.  %^z,  ©  Sicard. 

*ibi  fupra,  p.  157,  p  Lib.  ii, 
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fo  various,  that  we  fhall  mention  only  a  few,  and  chiefly 
.    thofe  which  may  give  fome  light  into  ancient  hiftory. 

The  firft  we  fhall  take  notice  of  is,  the  reed  papyrus, 
or  byblus,  called  by  the  natives  at  prefcnt  al  berdi.  It 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  (hoots  out  a  ftalk  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  high  •,  the  trunk  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  long  ftrait  fibres,  which  produce  fmall  flowers  ; 
the  leaves  are  like  the  blade  of  a  fword,  and  they  make 
ufe  of  them  to  keep  wounds  open  ;  the  allies  of  the  ftalk 
cure  thofe  that  are  not  inveterate.  This  is  the  plant 
whereof  the  ancients  made  their  wiiting-paper,  which 
thence  took  its  name.  The  way  of  making  it  was,  by 
taking  out  the  pith  of  the  ftalk,  which  they  worked  into 
a  white  pafte  or  glue,  and  of  that  made  the  paper,  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  with  our  linen  rags  : 
but  others  fay  it  was  made  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  plant. 
BeFore  agriculture  was  improved  in  Egypt,  this  reed  was 
of  great  fervice  ;  for  th^y  did  not  only  ufe  it  as  food,  but 
made  cloaths,  boats,  and  domeftic  utenfils  of  it ;  and 
alfo  crowns  for  their  gods,  and  fhoes  for  their  priefts. 
But  more  ufeful  inventions  have  fet  all  this  afide,  and  the 
plant  is  now  entirely  neglected. 

The  flax  of  Egypt,  efpecially  one  fort  of  it,  was  fo  ex- 
ceeding fine,  and  they  drefled  and  fpun  it  fo  curioufly, 
that  the  threads  could  fcarce  be  feen.  It  grew  in  fo  great 
plenty,  that  they  had  not  only  enough  to  clothe  their 
priefts  (who  wore  nothing  elfe)  and  people  of  condition, 
and  to  make  ftirowds  for  their  dead,  but  to  drive  a  very 
great  trade  wiih  it  into  foreign  parts.  The  fine  linen  of 
Egypt  was  in  great  requeft  over  all  the  Eaft  :  that  fuper- 
fine  fort  called  byfl'us,  was  often  died  in  purple,  and  was 
fo  dear,  that  none  but  the  rich  could  afford  to  wear  it. 

The  lotus,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
efpecially  near  Rafhid  or  Rofetta,  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants al  baflmin,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  nenuphar,  nym- 
phaea,  'or  water-lily.  Its  leaves  float  on  the  water,  and 
cover  the  furface  of  it,  producing  many  flowers,  which 
were  formerly  woven  into  the  crowns  of  conquerors. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  have  made  bread  of  the  middle 
or  pulp  of  this  plant,  dried,  which  refembled  that  of' a 
poppy  •,  and  likewife  fed  on  the  root,  which  is  round, 
and  as  big  as  an  apple.  This  lotus  is  diff'erent  from  the 
fruit  of  the  fame  name  whereon  the  Lotcphagi  lived. 
The  Arabs  at  this  day  make  a  drink  of  the  Egyptian  lotus^ 
which  is  very  good  for  inward  heat,  and  eat  the  ftalk  and 
heads  of  them  raw,  which  ^re  very  moift  and  cooling. 

The 
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The  henna,  called  alcanna  by  the  bfltanifts,  is  a  fhrab 
•which  (hoots  forth  a  great  many  branches.  Its  leaves  are 
like  that  of  an  olive-tree,  but  fliorter,  broader,  and  of  a 
more  pleafant  green.  The  flowers,  which  are  fet  like 
thofe  of  the  elder,  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are 
thrown  by  the  inhabitants  into  their  baths.  The  women 
dye  their  nails  with  a  reddifh  colour,  extracted  from  this 
plant,  by  way  of  ornament. 

Other  plants,  the  fruits  or  roots  of  which  afford  food 
to  the  inhabitants,  are  in  fo  great  abundance,  and  fo  ex- 
cellent in  their  kinds,  that  they  are  almoft  fufficient  to 
maintain  them  without  the  ufe  of  corn;,  and  formerly 
the  labouring  people  fcarce  lived  on  any  thing  elfe.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  fo  furprifing,  that  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  regretted  the  *'  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  tlie  garlick,"  -which  they  ' 
ufed  to  eat  fo  freely  in  Egypt. 

The  buildings  and  other  works  of  the  ancient  Egyp-  Ofthear- 
tians,  which  have  raifed  the  admiration  of  all  fucceedinof  'V^f^''^  ^^- 
ages,  deierve  a  more  particular  view.  p^^ 

The  firft  inquiry  generally  made  by  thofe  who  would  ^-^    tvra- 
"be  acquainted  with  this  country,  is  concerning  the  pyra-  mids, 
mids,    thofe    flupendous   ftru£lures,     which    were   de- 
lervedly  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

There  are  many  of  them  in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served ;  but  thofe  w^hich  have  been  chiefly  taken  notice  of, 
and  defcribed  by  travellers,  fland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile,  not  far  from  Jizah,  which  fucceeded  the  ancient 
Memphis.  The  number  of  thefe  pyramids  is  about 
twenty,  of  which  three,  ftanding  pretty  near  together, 
are  moft  remarkable,  and  have  been  often  defcribed  : 
the  other  lie  far  fcattered  in  the  Libyan  defert.  Theugh 
'feme  of  them  are  very  confiderable,  particularly  one, 
which  ftands  fouth-and-by-weft  from  them,  at  about 
twenty  miles  diftance,  and  has  been  undefervedly  ne- 
glected, both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

It   is   the  common  opinion,  that  the  word  pyramid  is  Whence  fo 
derived  from   the  Greek  pyr  or  /)«r,  fire ;  and  that  thefe  named. 
■flruttures  were  fo  called  from  their  fliape,  afcending  from 
a  broad  bafe,  and  ending  in  a  point  like  a  flame  ;  others, 
"whofe  opinion  Voffius  feems  to  approve,  fay  they  took 
the  name  from  py^os,  which,  in  the  fame  language,  fig-  ^ 

jjifies  wheaty  becaufe  they  were  the  granaries  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  kings  j    but  a  late  writer,  verfed  in  the 

N  4  .  Coptic 
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Coptic  tongue,  h?^-  given  us  another  etymology  from  that 
language,  wherein  pouro  fignifies  a  kingy  and  rnifi  a  raccy 
or  geheration :  the  reafon  why  the  pyramids  had  this 
name,  was,  as  he  tells  us,  becaufe  they  were  ere£led  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  thofe  princes  and  their  families  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  were  defcended  from  them  had  there- 
fore recourfe  to  thofe  pillars,  to  prove  their  pedigree  ^ 
l^y  nvhom  Who   were  the  builders  of  thefe  pyramids  has  been 

built^  matter  of  much   difpute.     Jofephus,  followed  by  fome 

modern  writers,  fuppofed  they  were  ere6led  by  thelfrael- 
ites  during  their  heavy  preffure  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Scriptures,  however,  feem  to  be  againft 
this  opinion  ;  for  they  exprefsly  make  the  ilavifh  employ- 
ment of  that  people  to  have  been  the  making  of  bricks  j 
whereas  all  thefe  pyramids  are  of  ftone.  Others  pretend 
they  were  built  by  the  patriarch  Jofcph,  for  granaries  to 
lay  up  the  corn  of  the  feven  plentiful  years  ;  and,  to  fup- 
port  this  imagination,  allege  the  above  mentioned  deriva- 
tion from  pyrosy  zvheat ;  but  this  opinion  is  much  more 
groundlefs  than  the  former  ;  for,  befides  that  their  figure 
is  the  leaft  capacious  of  any  regular  mathematical  body, 
and  therefore  improper  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  the  ftreight- 
.  nefs  and  fewnefs  of  the  rooms  within  (the  reft  being  a 
folid  fabric  of  ftone)  utterly  overthrow  fuch  a  con- 
jedbure. 

Herodotus  fays,  the  firft  or  greateft  of  the  three  moft 
remarkable  pyramids,  was  built  by  Cheops,  whom  Dio- 
dorus  names  Chemmis.  The  fecond  both  thofe  hifto- 
rians  agree  to  have  been  ere£l:ed  by  Cephren,  brother  and 
fuccefibr  to  the  former  prince.  And  the  third  was  the 
work  of  Mycerinus,  the  fon  of  Cheops.  This  laft,  fome 
of  the  Greeks  pretend,  was  built  by  Rhodopis,  or  Rho- 
dope,  a  courtezan,  whom  Sappho  called  Doricha,  mif- 
trefs  to  her  brother  Charaxus.  But  this  is  very  improba- 
ble, if  vv^e  confider  either  her  condition,  or  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  expence  ;  though  fome,  to  amend  the  ftory,  fay  feve- 
ral  governors  of  provinces,  who  were  in  love  with  her, 
built  it  for  her  by  contribution ;  hefides,  Herodotus  has 
fhewn,  that  fiie  lived  long  after  thefe  pyramids  were  in 
being.  Yet,  after  all,  Diodorus  confefl'es,  that  there  is 
little  agreement  as  to  thefe  pyramids,  either  among  the 
natives  or  hiftorians  ;  fome  faying,  that  the  largeft  was 
built  by  Armxus,  the  fecond  by  Amafis,  and  the  third  by 
Inaron  ;  and  this  uncertainty  Pliny  mentions  as  a  juft  re- 
ward of  the  vanity  of  the  undertakers. 

t  WUkins,  Diflert.  de  Ling.  Copt.  p.  108, 
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Tlie  Arab  writers  aflign  other  founders  of  thefe  three 
pyramids  different  from  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Greeks. 
To  omit  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  thought  they  were  built 
by  Jan  Ebn  Jan,  unlverfal  monarch  of  the  world  before 
Adam,  and  the  above  mentioned  opinion,  which  attri- 
butes them  to  Jofeph  ;  fome  fay  they  were  ere6led  by 
Nimrod  ;  fome  by  queen  Daluka ;  and  others,  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  flood.  The  Copts  report,  that  the 
eaft  pyramid  is  the  fepulchre  of  king  Saurid,  the  weftern 
of  his  brother  Hujib,  and  the  coloured  pyramid  of  Fazfa- 
rinum  the  fon  of  Hujib.  The  Sabians  pretend,  that  one 
of  them  is  the  fepulchre  of  Seth,  the  fecond  of  Hermes 
(or  Enoch),  and  the  third  of  Sabi,  from  whom  this  fe6l 
fay  it  is  denominated :  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  Sabians  go 
in  pilgrimage  thither,  and  facrifice  at  them  a  cock,  and 
a  black  calf,  and  burn  incenfe.  But  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  built  by  Saurid  before  the  fxood  j  and 
the  Copts  mention  an  infcription  engraven  on  them  to 
this  effe^l  :  "  I,  Saurid,  the  king,  built  the  pyramids  in 
fuch  and  fuch  a  time,  and  finifhed  them  in  fix  years  :  he 
that  comes  after  me,  and  fays  he  is  equal  to  me,  let  him 
deftroy  them  in  fix  hundred  years  ;  and  yet  it  is  known, 
that  it  is  eafier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  ;  and  when  I 
had  finifhed,  I  covered  them  with  fattin  ;  and  let  him  co- 
ver them  with  mats.'* 

As  the  ancients  have  omitted  fpeaking  of  feveral  pyra- 
mids ftill  remaining  in  the  Libyan  deferr,  fo  have  they, 
on  the  other  handj  mentioned  the  names  and  founders  of 
fome  others,  not  much  inferior  to  thefe  three  in  magni- 
tude, which  have  been  long  fmce  ruined  and  defaced  by 
time.  Herodotus  fays,  there  was  one  of  forty  fathoms, 
or  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  which  flood  at  the  end  of 
the  labyrinth,  with  large  figures  of  animals  in  fculpture, 
and  a  fubterraneous  paflage  to  it.  This  feems  to  be  that 
pyramid,  wherein  Strabo  tells  us  Imandes,  or,  as  Dio- 
dorus  names  him,  Ofymanduas,  was  buried,  and  there- 
fore, probably,  built  by  him  j  though  he  diilers  from 
Herodotus  as  to  the  dimenfions,  making  each  fiJJe  of  it  to 
be  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  height  as  much.  Pliny, 
who  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  this  lafl  particular,  men- 
tions fcvcral  pyramids  built  near  the  Labyrinth ;  but,  if 
his  expreffion  be  not  miftaken,  defcribes  them  to  be  fex- 
angular.  Moeris,  who  lived  after  Ofymanduas,  but  long 
before  Cheops,  alfo  built  two  pyramids,  one  for  himfelf, 
and  the  other  for  his  wife,  in  the  midfl  of  a  lake  which  he 
dug,    and    which   wc   lliall  take   notice   of  by-and-by. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  pyramids  were  each  a  furlong  in  height,  and  ftood 
one  half  above  the  water,  and  the  other  half  under  the 
water  ;  and  on  the  top  of  each  there  was  placed  a  marble 
'  flatue  or  coloflus  fitting  on  a  throne.  It  is  fald,  that 
Cheops,  having  exhaulled  his  treafures  in  building  the 
firit  and  largeii  pyramid,  proflituted  his  own  daughter, 
commanding  her  to  get  as  much  money  as  fhe  could  ;  and 
that  flie,  at  the  fame  time  fhe  obeyed  her  father,  contriv- 
ed to  leave  a  monument  of  herfelf  alfo  ;  and  alked  every 
one  that  came  to  her,  to  give  her  a  flone  towards  the 
ftru6lure  flie  defigned  ;  by  which  means  fhe  built  a  pyra- 
mid, which  ftood  in  the  midft  of  the  three,  within  view  of 
the  great  pyramid,  and  extended  to  the  length  of  a  ple- 
thron  and  a  half  (or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  on 
every  fide  of  the  bafis.  This  ftory  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  Rodopis  above  mentioned,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  given  occafion  to  it.  After  all  thefe,  Afychis,  the 
fucceflor  of  Mycerinus,  built  a  pyramid  of  brick,  with 
this  infcription  cut  in  ftone  :  *'  Compare  me  not  with 
the  pyramids  of  ftone  ;  for  I  as  far  excel  them,  as  Jupiter 
does  the  other  gods  :  for,  ftriking  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
with  long  poles,  and  gathering  the  mud  which  ftuck  to 
them,  thereof  they  made  bricks,  and  formed  me  in  that 
manner."  Diodorus  mentions  three  other  pyramids, 
each  fide  of  which  contained  two  hundred  feet :  and  fays, 
that  Chemmis,  Cephrefi,  and  Mycerinus,  were  reputed 
to  have  erected  them  for  their  wives.  Thefe  are  not  now 
to  be  feen,  unlefs  they  ftiould  be  fome  of  thofe  in  the  de- 
fert,  which  well  anfwer  the  meafure  aifigned  by  Diodo- 
rus :  but  if  thofe  princes  built  them  for  their  queens,  it 
may  be  wondered,  why  they  placed  them  fo  remote  from 
their  own  fepulchres,  or  at  fuch  large  and  unequal  diftances 
from  one  another. 
The  time  J^ince  it  is  uncertain  who  were  the  founders  of  the  py- 

-tvheti  the  lamids  that  are  now  ftanding,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  en- 
pyram'ids  dcavour  to  determine  the  time  when  they  were  built, 
nA:ere  built,  ^he  ages  of  the  feveral  princes  to  whom  they  have  been 
attributed,  will  heft  appear,  when  we  difcourfe  of  the 
Egyptian  chronology  ;  in  the  mean  time  we  ftiall  obferve, 
that  the  leaft  antiquity  which  can  be  allowed  thefe  ftruc- 
tures,  muft  be  near  three  thoufand  years  *,  fince  Herodo- 
tus, who  lived  above  two  thoufand  two  hundred  years  ago, 
found  fo  little  fatisfa£lion  in  his  enquiries  after  them; 
and  Diodorus,  who  lived  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
fuppofes  the  great  pyramid  to  have  been  built  at  leaft  one 
thoufand  years  before  his  time. 
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Not  to  mention  a  fccond  time  the  improbability  of  the    The  end  for 
conjecture  of  thofe,  who  imagine  fuch  buildings  were  de-    *^"^'^^'  '% 
figned  for  granaries,   it  is   the   conftant  opinion  of  mod    ^^^ 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  fubjeCl,  that  they  were 
intended   for   fepulchres    and   monuments  of  the  dead. 
Diodorus  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  Chemmis  and  Cephren 
defigned  thofe  built  by  them  for  their  fepulchres,  though 
?♦;  happened  that  neither  of  them  were  buried  in  them  ; 
ind  Strabo  judges  all  thofe  near  Memphis  to  have  been 
.•oyal  fepulchres  :  to  which  opinion  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs  are  confonant.     And  if  none  of  thefe  authorities 
i^-ere  extant,    the  tomb  which  (lands  at  this  day  in  the 
firft  pyramid  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Why  the  Egyptian  kings  fhould  have  been  at  fo  vafl  an 
expence  in  building  thefe  pyramids,  is  an  enquiry  of  an 
higher  nature.  Ariftotle  makes  them  the  work  of  tyran- 
ny ;  and  Pliny  conje61:ures  that  they  built  them  partly  out 
of  oftentation,  and  partly  but  of  ftate  policy,  to  divert  the 
people,  by  this  employment,  from  mutinies  and  rebel- 
lions. But  the  true  reafon  depends  on  higher  confidera- 
tions,  and  fprung  from  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
who  believed,  that  as  long  as  the  body  lafted,  fo  long  the 
foul  continued  with  it ;  which  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  And  hence  it  was,  that  this  nation  took  that  ex- 
ceflive  care  to  preferve  the  corpfe  from  corruption. 

The  reafon  why  they  frequently  made  ufe  of  the  py- 
ramidal figure  for  thefe  monuments,  (for  they  were  not 
always  of  that  fhape),  to  omit  feveral  phllofophical  fan- 
cies of  little  folidity,  feems  to  have  been,  becaufe  it  is 
the  moft  permanent  form  of  ftrufture  j  for,  by  reafon 
of  the  gradual  contracting  and  leflening  of  it  at  the  top, 
it  is  neither  over  prefled  with  its  own  weight,  nor  is  fub- 
]tOi  to  the  foaking  in  of  rain  as  ether  buildings  are  j  or  elfe 
they  might  thereby  intend  to  reprefent  fome  of  their 
gods;  pyramids  and  obelifks,  which  are  but  a  leffer  fort 
of  pyramids,  being,  both  by  them  and  other  heathens,  an- 
ciently made  ufe  of,  and  worfhipped  as  images  of  feveral 
deities. 

This  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  of  erecting  pyramids, 
or  columns  of  that  fliape,  for  fepulchres,  was  alfo  fome- 
times,  though  not  frequently,  imitated  by  other  nations. 
That  of  Porfena,  king  of  Etruria,  built  by  him  near 
Clufium  in  Italy,  was  accounted  almoft  miraculous  j 
though  it  was  more  to  be  admired  for  the  number  and 
contrivance  of  the  pyramids,  which  were  fourteen,  than 
for  any  exceflive  magnitude.     The  tomb  of  C.  Cjcftius, 

hard 
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hard  by  the  wall  of  Rome,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  is 
built  after  the  model  of  thofe  of  Egypt. 
The  de-  The  dimenfions   and  defcriptions  of  the  three  greatefl 

jcription.  of  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  have  been  given  by  feveral 
writers,  both  ancient  hiltorians,  and  modern  travellers. 
They  differ  pretty  much  from  one  another  as  to  the  di- 
menfions. Greaves,  who  meafured  them  with  great 
care,  and  wanted  not  ability  to  do  it  with  the  greateli  ac- 
curacy, feems  to  have  been  the  moft  exaft  ;  for  which  rea* 
fon  we  fliall  chiefly  adhere  to  his  obfervations. 
^-'T"^T  '^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  faireft  of  thefe  three  pyramids  is  fituated 
ptramid.  ^"  "^  locky  hill,  in  the  fandy  defert  of  Libya,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  plains  of  Egypt,  above  which 
the  rot'k  rifes  loo  feet,  or  better,  with  a  gentle  and  eafy 
^fcent.  Upon  .this  advantageous  rife,  and  folid  founda- 
tion, is  the  pyramid  erefted*,  the  height  of  the  fituation 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  folidity  of  the 
rock  affording  it  a  liable  fupport.  The  north  fide,  near 
the  bafis,  being  meafured  by  a  radius  of  lo  feet  in  length, 
taking  two  feveral  fe6tions,  was  found  to  be  693  Englifh 
feet.  The  other  fides  were  examined  by  a  line,  for  want 
of  an  even  level,  and  a  convenient  diftance  to  place  the 
inftruments.  The  altitude,  if  meafured  by  its  perpendi- 
cular, is  48 1  feet ;  but  if  it  be  taken  as  the  pyramid 
afcends  inclining,  then  it  is  equal,  in  refpe£l:  of  the  lines 
fubtending  the  feveral  angles,  to  the  latitude  of  the  bafis. 
Whereby  it  appears,  that  though  feveral  of  the  ancients 
have  exceiTively  magnified  the  height  of  thefe  pyramids, 
yet  the  largefl  falls  (hort  of  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
church  in  London  *,  which,  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  lantern  only,  is  no  lefs  than  470  feet.  If  we 
imagine  on  the  fides  of  the  bafis,  which  is  perfectly 
fquare,  four  equilateral  triangles  mutually  inclining  tijl  they 
meet  in  a  point,  (for  fo  the  top  feems  to  thofe  v/ho  Hand 
below),  then  we  fliall  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  true  dimen- 
fions and  figure  of  this  pyramid,  the  area  of  whofe  bafis 
contains  480,249  fquare  feet,  or  fomething  more  than 
eleven  Engliih  acres  of  ground  ;  a  proportion  fo  mon- 
ftrous,  that  did  not  the  ancients  atteft  as  much,  and  fome 
of  them  more,  it  might  appear  incredible. 
TheoutftJt  The  afcent  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  contrived  by 
oj  thepjra'  degrees,  or  fteps,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  near  four  feet 
^**^*  '  in  height,  and  three  in  breadth ;  and  running  about  the 

pyramid  in  a  level,  made  a  narrow  walk,  v/hen  the  (tones 
were  entire,  on  every  fide.  The  fecond  degree  is  like  the 
firil,  benching  in  near  three  feet.     Li  the  fame  manner 

is 
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IS  the  third  row  placed  on  the  fecond,  and  the  reft  in 
order,  like  fo  many  ftairs,  rifing  one  above  another  to  the 
top,  which  ends  not  in  a  point,  as  mathematical  pyra- 
mids do,  but  in  a  little  flat,  or  fquare,  coniifting  of  nine 
ftones,  befides  two,  which  are  wanting  at  the  corners. 
This  pyramid,  the  ftones  being  worn  by  the  weather, 
cannot  be  conveniently  afcended,  except  on  the  fouth 
fide,  or  at  the  north-eaft  angle.  The  lleps  are  made  of 
mailV  and  polillied  ftones,  faid  to  have  been  hewn  out 
of  the  Arabian  mountains,  which  bound  the  Upper  Egypt 
on  the  eaft,  and  are  fo  vaft,  that  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  every  ftep  is  one  fingle  ftone.  Herodotus  makes  the 
leaft  ftone  to  be  30  feet;  and  this  may  be  granted  in  fome, 
but  not  in  all,  unlefs  his  words  be  underftood  of  cubical 
feet ;  which  dimenfion,  or  a  greater,  in  the  exterior  ones, 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  admitted.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fteps  are  not  all  of  equal  depth,  for  fome 
are  near  four  feet,  and  others  want  of  three,  diminiftiing 
the  higher  one  afcends,  and  the  breadth  of  them  is  pro- 
portionable to  their  depth ;  fo  that  a  right  line,  extended 
from  the  bafis  to  the  top,  will  equally  touch  the  outward 
angle  of  every  degree.  The  number  of  thefe  fteps  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancients  ;  and  modern  travellers 
differ  very  much  in  their  computation  ;  but  thofe  who  are 
moft  to  be  depended  upon  found  them  to  be  207. 

As  to  the  infide  of  this  pyramid,  the  ancients  are  altoge-  'J'he  infiit 
therfilent;  except  only  that  Herodotus  fays  there  were  ^Z^'*' 
fubterraneous  vaults  built  within  the  hill  on  which  it 
ftands  •,  and  that  the  founder  of  it  conveyed  the  water  of 
the  Nile  thither  by  a  trench,  and  formed  a  little  ifland  in 
the  midft  of  the  water,  defigning  to  place  his  fepulchrc 
on  that  ground.  Strabo  alfo  mentions  an  oblique  en- 
trance into  this  pyramid,  to  be  feen  on  removing  a  ftone 
which  covered  it ;  and  Pliny  takes  notice  of  a  well  of  80 
cubits  in  depth,  into  which  he  fuppofes  the  water  of  the 
Nile  was  brought  by  fome  fecret  aqueduct.  What  the 
Arabs  relate  of  the  inner  parts  of  thefe  buildings,  is  no 
better  than  a  romance  ;  for  which  reafon  we  ftiall  proceed 
to  thofe  accounts  that  may  be  better  depended  on. 

The  entrance  into  the  pyramid  is  by  a  fquare  narrow 
paffage,  which  opens  in  the  midft  of  the  north  fide  on  the 
fixteenth  ftep,   or  afcending  38  feet  (I),  on  an  artificial 

(I)  In  the  following  defcrip-  him  and  one  another  therein  ; 
tlon  we  have  only  given  the  but  we  did  not  think  thofe  va- 
meafures  of  Greaves,  though  nations  confiderable  enough  to 
Other  travellers  vary  both  from     be  particularly  fet  down. 

bank 
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bank  of  earth.  The  ftone  that  covers  it  is  about  12  feet 
long,  and  above  8  vi^ide.  This  entry  goes  declining  with  an 
angle  of  16  degrees,  and  is  in  breadth  exaftly  3^!  Englifh 
feet,  and  in  length  92  and  a  half.  The  ftru£lure  of  it  has 
been  the  labour  of  an  exquifite  hand,  as  appears  by  the 
fmoothnefs  and  evennefs  of  the  work,  and  clofe  knitting 
of  the  joints  ;  a  property  long  fince  obferved  by  Diodorus 
to  have  run  through  the  whole  fabric  of  this  pyramid. 
At  the  end  of  this  paflage  there  is  arjother  like  the 
former,  but  a  little  rifmg  ;  at  the  meeting  of  thefe  two 
paffages,  the  one  defcending,  and  the  other  afcending,  the 
lowermoft  ilone  of  the  roof  perpendicular  to  it  forms  a 
fharp  ridge,  between  which  and  the  fand  there  is  fome-» 
times  not  a  foot  fpace  to  pafs  through  ;  fo  that  a  man 
muft  Hide  on  his  belly  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  yet  grate 
his  back  againft  the  above  mentioned  ftone,  unlefs  he  be 
very  flender.  However,  this  difficulty  is  occafioned 
chiefly  by  the  fand,  which  the  wind  drives  into  this 
place  ;  for  if  the  paflage  be  cleared,  it  is  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  there  as  at  the  entrance.  There  being  no 
window,  or  other  opening  in  this  pyramid  to  admit  the 
light,  thofe  who  would  view  the  infide  muft  carry  lights 
with  them. 

Having  pafled  this  ftreighf,  on  the  right  hand  there  Is 
a  hole  of  about  89  feet  in  length,  the  height  and  breadth 
various,  and  not  worthy  confideration :  vi'hether  this 
part  be  decayed  by  time,  or  has  been  dug  away  for  cu- 
riofity,  or  hopes  of  difcovering  fome  hidden  treafure,  is 
uncertain.  On  the  left  hand,  adjoining  to  the  narrow 
entrance,  climbing  up  a  fteep  and  mafly  ftone,  8  or  9 
feet  in  height,  you  enter  on  the  lower  end  of  the  firft 
gallery ;  the  pavement  of  which  rifes  with  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity, confifting  of  fmooth  poliflied  marble,  and,  where 
not  covered  with  duft  and  filth,  appearing  of  a  white  and 
alabafter  colour ;  the  fides  and  roof  of  unpoliflied  ftone,  not 
fo  hard  and  compa6^  as^  that  of  the  pavement :  the 
breadth  of  this  gallery  is  almoft  5  feet,  the  height  about 
as  much,  and  the  length  no  feet.  At  the  end  of  it 
there  are  two  pafl^ages,  one"  low  and  horizontal,  or  level 
with  the  ground,  and  the  ctlier  high,  and  rifing  like  the 
former.  At  the  entry  of  the  low^er  paflage,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  is  circular, 
and  a  little  above  3  feet  diameter ;  the  fides  are  lined 
with  white  marble,  and  the  defcent  is  by  fixing  the 
hands  and  feet  in  little  open  fpaces  cut  in  the  fides 
within,  oppofite  and  anfweiing  to  one  another  in  a  per- 
pendicular 
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pcndicular  direftion  ;  which  is  the  contrivance  for  de- 
fcending  into  moft  of  the  wells  and  ciflerns  at  Alexan- 
dria. This  well  led  perhaps  to  the  vault  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  almoft  now  (lopped  up  with  rubbifli, 
and  not  above  20  feet  deep. 

Leaving  the  well,  and  going  ft  rait  on  the  diftance  of 
15  foot,  you  enter  anodier  paffage  opening  againft  the 
former,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  the  ftones  of  which 
are  very  malTy,  and  exquifitely  joined.  This  paiTige 
runs  in  a  level  1 10  feet,  and  leads  to  an  arched 
vault,  or  chamber,  ftanding  due  eaft  and  weft,  of  a 
fe;ulchral  fmell,  and  half  full  of  rubbifh ;  its  length 
not  quite  20  feet,  the  breadth  about  17,  and  the 
height  lefs  than  1 5  ;  the  walls  are  entire,  and  plaiftered 
over  with  lime  ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  large  fmooth 
ftones,  not  lying  flat,  but  fhelving,  and  meeting  above  in 
an  angle.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  this  room,  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Greaves  fays  there  feems  to  have  been  a  paflage 
leading  to  fome  other  place ;  but  neither  Thevenot  nor 
Le  Bruyn  could  difcover  any  fuch  paflage. 

Returning  back  through  the  narrow  horizontal  pafl'age, 
you  climb  over  it,  and  enter  into  the  other,  or  fecond 
gallery,  on  the  left,  divided  from  the  firft  galleiy  by  the 
wall,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  laft  mentioned  paf- 
fage.  This  fecond  gallery  is  a  very  ftately  piece  of 
work,  and  not  inferior  either  in  curiofity  of  art,  or  rich- 
nefs  of  materials,  to  the  moft  fumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent buildings-,  it  rifes  with  an  angle  of  26  degrees, 
and  is  in  length  154  feet  from  the  well  below;  but,  if 
meafured  on  the  pavement,  fomewhat  lefs,  by  reafon  of 
a  little  vacuity  of  about  15  feet,  before  defcribed,  be- 
tween the  well  and  the  fquare  hole :  the  height  of  it  is 
26  feet,  and  the  breadth  ||  feet,  of  which  one  half  is  to 
be  allov/ed  for  the  way  in  the  midft,  there  being  a  ftone 
bench  on  each  fide  of  the  wall  of  i  foot  and-j-Ji|  in  breadth, 
and  as  much  in  depth.  On  the  top  of  thefe  benches, 
near  the  angle  where  they  clofe  with  the  wall,  are  little 
fpaces,  cut  in  right-angled  parallel  figures,  fet  in  each 
fide  oppoHte  to  one  another,  intended,  no  doubt,  for 
fome  other  end  than  ornament.  The  ftone  of  which  this 
gallery  is  built  is  white  poliflied  marble,  very  evenly  cut 
in  large  tables  ;  and  the  joints  are  fo  clofe,  that  they  arc 
fcarce  difcernible  by  a  curious  eye ;  but  what  adds  grace 
to  the  whole  itru£ture,  though  it  makes  the  paflage  more 
llippery  and  difficult,  is  the  acclivity  and  rifing  of  the 
afcent.     However,  the  going  up  is  not  a  little  facilitated 

by 
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by  certain  holes  made  in  the  floor,  about  fix  hands  breadth 
from  one  another,  into  which  a  man  may  fet  his  feet, 
while  he  holds  by  the  bench  with  one  hand.  In  the 
ranging  of  the  marble  tables,  in  both  the  fide-walls,  there 
is  one  piece  of  architecture  very  graceful,  and  that  is, 
that  all  the  courfes,  which  are  but  (even,  do  fet  and  flag 
over  one  another  about  three  inches,  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  courfe  overfetting  the  higher  part  of  the  next  be- 
low it  in  order  as  they  defcend. 

Having  paiTed  this  admirable  gallery,  you  enter  an- 
other fquare  hole,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the 
former,  which  leads  into  two  fmall  anti-chambers,  or 
clofets,  lined  with  a  rich  and  fpeckled  kind  of  Thebaic 
marble.  The  firft  of  thefc  is  almoft  equal  to  the  fecond, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  one  fide  containing  7 
feet,  and  the  other  3  and  a  half;  the  height  is  10  feet, 
and  the  floor  level.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  within 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  top,  which  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  bottom,  are  three  fem.icircular  cavities,  or  little 
feats. 

The  inner  anti-chamber  is  feparated  from  the  former  by 
a  ftone  of  red  fpeckled  marble,  Mdiich  hangs  in  two 
mortices,  (like  the  leaf  of  a  fluice),  between  two  walls, 
more  than  three  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  wanting 
two  of  the  roof.  From  this  fecond  clofet  you  enter  an- 
other fquare  hole,  over  which  are  five  lines  cut  parallel 
and  per,  endicular ;  befides  which  no  other  fculptures  or 
engravings  are  obferved  in  the  whole  pyramid  (K).  This 
fquare  paflage  is  of  the  fame  width  as  the  reft,  and  in 
length  nine  feet,  being  all  of  Thebaic  marble  moft  exqui- 
fitely  cut,  and  landing  you  at  the  north  end  of  a  very 
•  fumptuous  and  w^ell-proportioned    room.     The  diftance 

from  the  end  of  the  fecond  gallery  to  this  entry,  running 
upon  the  fame  level,  is  24  feet. 

This  magnificent  and  fpacious  chamber,  in  which  art 
feems  to  have  contended  with  nature,  ftands,  as  it  were, 
in  the  heart  and  center  of  the  pyramid,  equidiftant  from 
all  the  fides,  and  almoft  in  the  midft  between  the  bafis 
and  the  top.     The  floor,  the  fides,  and  the  roof,  are  all 

(K)     It  may  therefore    be  in    hieroglyphics ;     and     alfo 

juiily   wondered,  whence   the  upon  what  authority  Cornelius 

Arabians  borrowed  thofe  vain  (or  rather  ^Elius)    Gallus    is 

traditions,  that  all  fciences  are  faid   to  have  therein  engraveu 

infcribed  within  the  pyramids  his  victories  (3). 

(3)  Xiphil,  in  Caef.  Aug. 

made 
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hiade  of  large  tables  of  Thebaic  marble.  From  tbe  top 
of  it  to  the  bottom  there  are  about  fix  ranges  of  ftone, 
all  which  being  rerpe6lively  fized  to  an  equal  height,  very 
gracefully  in  one  and  the  fame  altitude  run  round  the 
room.  The  flones  which  cover  this  chamber  are  of  a  ftu- 
pendous  length,  like  fo  many  huge  beams,  lying  flat,  and 
traverfnig  the  room,  and  withal  fupporting  that  infinite 
mafs  and  weight  of  the  pyramid  above.  Of  thefe  there 
are  nine  which  cover  the  roof;  two  of  them  are  lefs  by 
half  in  breadth  than  the  reft,  the  one  at  the  eaft  end,  and  ' 
the  other  at  the  weft.  The  length  of  the  chamber  on  the 
fouth  fide,  moft  accurately  taken  at  the  joint  or  line, 
vhere  the  firft  and  fecond  row  of  ftones  meet,  is  34-^^ 
Englifli  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  weft  fide,  at  the  joint  or 
line  where  the  firft  and  fecond  row  of  ftones  meet,  1% 
ij-^^y  and  the  height  19  feet  and  a  half. 

Within  this  ftately  and  manificent  room  ftands  the 
monument  of  Cheops,  or  Chemmis,  of  one  piece  of  mar* 
ble,  hollow  within,  uncovered  at  the  top,  and  founding 
like  a  bell ;  which  laft  particular  is  mentioned  not  as  a 
rarity,  but  becaufe  fome  authors  have  taken  notice  of  it 
as  fuch.  Some  write  that  the  body  has  been  removed 
lience  ;  but  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  founder 
was  not  buried  in  it.  This  monument  is  of  the  fame 
kind  of  ftone  with  which  the  whole  room  is  lined,  being 
a  fpeckled  marble,  with  black,  white,  and  red  fpots,  as  it 
were,  equally  mixed,  which  fome  call  Thebaic  marble  ; 
but  Mr.  Greaves  rather  conceives  it  to  be  that  fort  of 
porphyry  which  Pliny  calls  Leucofti^los,  of  which  there 
were,  and  ftill  are,  an  infinite  number  of  columns  in 
Egypt ;  though  Burretini,  who  accompanied  him,  imagin- 
ed this  kind  of  marbie  came  from  Mount  Sinai,  where 
he  afiirmed  the  rocks  to  be  of  the  fame  colours,  and  that 
he  had  feen  among  them  a  great  column  of  the  fame 
marble  left  imperfect,  almoft  as  big  as  that  called  Pom- 
pey's  pillar,  near  Alexandria. 

The  figure  of  the  tomb  is  like  an  altar,  or  two  cubes 
finely  fet  together ;  it  is  cut  fmooth  and  plain,  without 
any  fculpture  or  engraving.  The  outward  fuperficies  is  in 
length  7  feet  3  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  depth  3 
feet  3  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  hollow  infide  is 
in  length  on  the  weft  fide  6-^  feet,  in  breadth  at  the  north 
end  2^x,  and  in  depth  2^.  As  this  monument  could 
not  have  been  brought  hither  through  the  above  men- 
tioned narrow  paiTages,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed 
and  placed  theie  before  the  roof  of  the  chamber  was 
Vot.J.  O  clofed. 
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elofed.  It  ftands  exa6ily  in  the  meridian,  or  due  ndrtfi 
and  foutb,  and  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  fidcs; 
of  the  chamber,  except  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is -twice 
as  remote  as  it  is  from  the  reft.  Under  it  there  is  a  hol- 
.  low  fpace  dug   aM'^ay,   and  a  large  ftone  in  the  pavement 

removed  at  the  angle  next  adjoining  it,  which  Sandys 
imagined  to  be  a  paflage  into  fome  other  apartment,  but 
more  probably  done  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  hidden 
treafure ;  it  being  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  formerly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ancients,  and  continued  to  this  day  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,,  to  conceal  money  in  their  fepulchres.  lii 
the  foutk  and  north  fides  of  the  chamber  there  are  twx) 
inlets  oppofite  to  one  another  x^  of  a  foot  broad,  ^4  ^^ 
a  foot  deepj  evenly  cut,  and  running  in  a  ftrait  line  6- 
feet  and  farther  into  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  *,  that  on 
the  fouth  fide  is  larger  and  fome  what  round,  not  fo  long 
as  the  former,  and  by  the  blacknefs  within  feems  to  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  receiving  of  lamps. 

This  is  all  that  is  to  be  fecn  within  this  firft  pyramid  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  obferved,  and  that  is  a 
very  furprifing  echo,  which  Plutarch  takes  notice  of,  and 
fiiys  that  it  anfwers  four  or  five  times  j  but  a  late  travel- 
ler, M.  Lucas,  aflures  us  that  it  repeats  no  left  than  ten  or 
twelve  times  very  diftindlly.  If  we  confider  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  length  of  the  two  gal- 
leries,- which  all  lie,  as  it  were,  in  one  continued  ling, 
and  leading  to  the  middle  of  the  pyramid,  we  need  not 
be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  efte£t. 
thefecond  The  fecond  pyramid  ftands  about  a  bow-fhot  from  the 
pyramid,  {j^ft^  tou^ards  the  fouth  •,  but  very  little  has  been  faid  of 
it  either  by  ancient  or  modern  writers,  Herodotus  fays 
it  falls  ihort  of  the  other  in  magnitude,  he  having  mea- 
fured  them  both,  but  he  does  not  give  the  dimenfions  ;, 
he  adds,  that  it  has  no  fubterraneous  chambers,  neither 
is  the  Nile  conveyed  into  it  by  a  channel,  as  into  the 
former,  but  that  it  is  of  equal  altitude.  Diodorus  is- 
fomewhat  more  particular,  and  tells  us,  that  for  the  ar- 
chite6lure  it  is  like  the  former,  but  much  inferior  to  it  in 
refpe^l  of  magnitude  ;  each  fide  of  the  bafis  containing 
a  ftadium,  or  600  Grecian  feet,  in  length  ;  fo  that  by 
his  computation,  each  fide  flioukl  want  100  Grecian 
feet  of  the  former  pyramid.  Pliny  makes  the  difference 
to  be  greater  by  46  feet.  Moft  modem  travellers  alfo 
agree  that  this  pyramid  is  lefs  than  the  otherv  Thevenot 
makes  it  but  631  feet  fquare.  However,  Strabo  fsppofes 
tliefe  pyrciraids  to  be  equal  \  and  Mr.  Greaves,  on  the 
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credit  of  a  perfon  who  meafured  the  fecond  with  a  line) 
aflures  us  the  bafes  of  l30th  are  alike  ;  and  that  the  height, 
taken  by  a  dehberatc  conjedure,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  firft.  This  pyramid  has  no  entrance,  and  is  built  of 
white  ftones,  not  near  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firll ;  the 
fides  rife  not  with  degrees,  but  are  frhooth  and  equal ; 
and  the  whole  fabrick,  (except  on  the  fouth  fide),  is  quite 
entire. 

On  the  north  and  weft  fides  of  this  fecond  pyramid  are    Theprhfls 
two    very    ftately    and  elaborate   pieces  of  archite£ture,    lodgings 
about  30  feet  in  depth,  and  about  1400  in  length,  cUt   "^^'^  '^* 
out    of    the    rock    in    a   perpendicular   direftion,     and 
fquared  by  a  chilTel ;  defigned,    as   is   fuppofed,  for  the 
lodgings  of  the  Egyptian  priefts.     They  ryn  parallel  to 
the  two  fides  of  the  pyramid,  at  a  convenient  diftance 
from  it,   and  meeting  in   a  right  angle,  make  a  very  fair 
profpeft.  The  entrance  is  by  fquare  openings  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  much  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  narrow  paflages 
of  the  firft  pyramid,  each   leading  into  a  fquare  chamber, 
arched  w  ith  the  natural  rock.     In  moft  of  them  is  a  paf- 
fage  opening  into  fome  other  apartments,  but  dark,   and 
full  of  rubbilh.     On  the  north  fide  without  there  is  a  line 
engraved  in  facred  Egyptian  charafters. 

The  third  pyramid  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  The  third 
furlong  from  the  fecond,  on  an  advantageous  rifing  of  the  pj^^^i^^* 
rock,  whereby  afar  off  it  feems  equal  to  the  former, 
though  it  be  much  lefs,  and  lower.  Herodotus  fays  it  is 
300  feet  on  every  fide  (L),  and,  to  the  middle,  built  of 
Ethiopic  marble.  Diodorus  gives  the  fame  dimenfions  of 
the  bafis  ;  and  adds,  that  the  walls  were  raifed  fifteen 
ftories  with  black  ftone,  like  Thebaic  marble,  and  the  reft 
finiftied  Vvith  fuch  materials  as  the  other  pyramids  are 
built  with  ;  that  this  piece  of  work,  though  it  be  exceeded 
by  the  two  former  in  magnitude,  yet,  for  the  ftrucSlure, 
art,  and  magnificence  of  the  marble,  far  excels  them ; 
and  that  in  the  fide,  towards  the  north,  the  name  of  My- 
cerinus,  the  founder,  is  engraved.  Pliny  writes  to  the 
fame  effecl:,  except  only,  that  he  makes  this  pyramid  363 
feet-  between  the  angles.     Belon  tells  us,  that  it  is  but 


(L)  Yet  he  tells  us,  that  it 
wants  but  20  feet  on  each  fide 
of  the  firft  pyramid,  which 
mull:  be  a  miilake  ;  unlefs  we 
charge  it  rather  on  the  copies, 
and  inilead  of  zo  read  500* 


Mr.  Littlebury,  in  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Herodotus,  fuppofes 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  this 
pyramid  was  20  feet  lower  than 
the  former.  As  great  a  mif- 
take  as  the  other. 

O  Z  a  third 
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a  third  part  greater  than  that  of  C.  Caeftlus  at  Rome ;' 
and  that  it  is  ftill  perfe£t,  and  no  more  decayed  than  if  it 
^         had  been  newly  built,   confifting  of  a  kind  of  Ethiopia 
marble    called   bafaltes,    harder    than    iron   itfelf.     The 
defcrlptions   of  other   modern   travellers    concur  in  the 
fame  tale  as  to  the  fubftance,  only  differing  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances  ;  fo  that  they  all  feem  to  have  copied  Hero- 
dotus, without  having    really  viewed  this  pyramid,  fmce 
they  fo  conflantly  agree  in  what  is  moft  evidently  falfe ; 
for  they  have  miflaken  b&th  the  quality  of  the  (lone,   and 
the  colour  of  the  pyramid,   the  whole  appearing  to  be  of 
a  clear  and  white  ftone,    fomewhat  brighter  than  that  in 
either  of  the  two  others :  there  are  indeed  the  ruins  of  a 
pile  of  buildings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  of  a  dark  colour,, 
which  might  be  the  occafion  of  the  error.     But  Belon, 
and  thofe  who   followed  him,    are  more  inexcufable  in 
making  this  pyramid  but  a  third  part  greater  than  that  of 
Caiftius,  which,  exa£l:ly  meafured  on  that  fide  within  the 
city,  is  78  Englifh  feet  in  breadth,  to  which  if  we  add  a 
third  part,    the  refult  will  be  J04,  which  fliould  be  equal- 
to  this  Egyptian  pyramid.     An   unpardonable  overfight, 
of  no  lefs  than  200   feet  in  very  little   more  than  300  y 
for  fo  much,  befides  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  Mr.  Greaves  takes  the  fide  of  this  pyramid  to  be, 
and  the    altitude   to   have   much    the  fame   proportion. 
The  name  of  Mycerinus  is  not  now  to  be   feen  in  it,  the 
engraving  having  been  defaced  by  time. 
A  fourth  To  the  defcriptions  of  thcfe  three  pyramids  we  fliali- 

pyramid,  add  that  of  a  fourth,  which  ftands  near  the  mummies, 
and  would  faM  nothing  fhort  of  the  beauty  of  the  firft,  if 
it  had  been  finifhed  •,  it  has  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ileps  of  large  ftones  like  the  firft  pyramid  \  the  platform  of 
it  is  not  even,  the  ftones  being  fet  together  without  orcibr; 
which  ftiews,  that  it  has  not  been  finiftied  ;  and  yet  it  is 
much  more  ancient  than  the  other,  as  is  evident  by  the 
ftones,  which  were  all  worn  out,  and  crumbled  into 
fand.  It  is  643  feet  fquare,  and  has  its  entry  at  the 
fourth  part  of  its  height  on  the  north-fide,  as  the  former, 
being  diftant  from  the  eaft  fide  316  feet,  and  by  confe- 
quence  327  from  the  weft.  There  is  but  one  paffage  into 
it  3 1  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  high,  which  reaching  267 
feet  downwards,  ends  in  an  hall  with  a  ftiarp  arched  roof 
25I  feet  in  length,  and  ii  in  breadth.  In  the  corner  of 
the  hall  there  is  another  paflage,  or  gallery,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  3  feet  fquare  within,  and  gi  ion^g,  which 
^  "leads  to  another  chamber,  21   feet  in  length,  and  11  in 

breadthy 
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breadth,  with  a  very  high  arched  roof,  having  at  the  weft 
end  a  fquare  window  raifed  24I  feet  from  the  floor,  hy 
which  you  enter  into  a  paflage  pretty  broad,  of  a  man's 
height,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  i^.nd  reaching  in  length 
13  feet  and  2  inches.  There  is  a  great  room,  or  hall,  at 
the  end  of  this  pailiige,  with  an  arched  roof,  containing 
an  length  26  feet  8  inches',  and  in  breadth  24  and  i  inch  ; 
the  floor  of  it  is  the  natural  rock,  which  on  all  fides  is 
rough  and  unequal,  leaving  only  a  little  fmooth  and  even 
ipacc  in  the  middle,  incompafled  round  with  the  rock, 
and  much  lower  than  the  entry  into  the  room,  or  the 
foundation  of  the  wall. 

In  what  manner  thefe  wonderful  ftru£lures  were  ere^l-  ^^^w  the 
ed,  and  by  what  contrivance  the  ftones,  efpecially  thofe  py^^^^^^ 
vaft  mafles  in  the  firft,  were  raifed  to  that  height,  has 
teen  the  fubje£l  of  much  fpeculation.  Herodotus,  whofe 
exprefliens  are  not  very  clear,  fuppofes,  that  when  they 
had  laid  the  firft  range,  they  raifed  other  ftones  thither 
from  the  ground,  byfliort  engines  made  of  wood  ;  that 
when  the  ftone  was  lodged  on  this  row,  it  was  put  into 
another  engine  ftanding  on  the  firft  ftep,  from  whence  it 
was  drawn  up  to  the  fecond  row  by  another,  there  being 
as  many  engines  as  orders  of  ftone ;  or  elfe  there  was 
but  one  engine,  which  they  might  remove  occafionally. 
He  fays  alfo,  that  the  higheft  parts  were  firft  finifhed, 
and  the  reft  in  order,  but  laft  of  all,  the  loweft.  Dio- 
idorus  imagines  the  work  was  eredted  by  the  help  of 
mounds,  which,  he  fays,  the  Egyptians  pretended  were 
raifed  of  fait  and  nitre,  and  that  they  were  diflblved  and 
waftied  away  by  letting  in  the  river.  With  this  writer 
Pliny  agrees,  adding,  that  others  fuppofed  bridges  were 
made  of  bricks,  which,  the  work  being  ended,  were  dif- 
tributed  into  private  houfes  ;  conceiving,  that  the  Nile, 
being  much  lower,  could  not  come  to  wafli  them  away. 
Greaves  thinks  they  firft  built  a  large  tower  in  the  midft, 
reaching  to  the  top ;  to  the  fides  of  which  he  conceives 
the  reft  of  the  building  to  have  been  applied,  piece  after 
piece,  like  fo  many  butrefles,  ftill  leflening  in  height,  till 
at  laft  they  came  to  the  lowermoft  degree.  A  difHcult 
piece  of  building  taken  in  the  eafieft  proje£lioH. 

If  what  the  ancients  deliver  be  true,  tihat  the  ftones 
made  ufe  of  in  the  building  of  thefe  pyramids  were  fetch- 
ed either  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  mountains, 
Thebais,  or  Ethiopia,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  when 
we  are  told,  that  Cheops  -employed  one  hundred  thou-  ; 

aandnien  in  this  labour,  tenthoufand  every  three  months. 
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But  fome  modern  travellers,  obferving  that  thefe  ftruc 
tures  are  built  not  with  marble,  but  with  a  white  fandy 
flone,  very  hard,  rather  believe  it  was  dug  out  of  the  rock 
whereon  they  fland.  We  think  a  middle  opinion  the 
mod  probable  ;  that  the  aforefaid  rock  indeed  fupplied 
them  with  great  part  of  the  materials  \  but  that  the 
marble  of  the  inner  rooms  and  paflages  was  brought  thi- 
ther from  fome  other  place. 

Diodorus,  and  Pliny  make  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  building  the  firft  pyramid  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand.  It  is  agreed,  that  twenty  years  were 
fpent  in  the  work ;  and  Herodotus  adds,  that  there  was 
in  his  time  an  infcription  on  the  pyramid,  though  it  be 
fmce  worn  out,  declaring  how  much  was  expended  in  ra- 
difhes,  onions,  and  garlic,  for  the  workmen,  w^hich  his 
interpreter  told  him  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  1600  ta- 
lents of  filver,  or  about  413,3331.  6s.  8d.  fterling. 

Though  late  wTiters  find  no  beauty  in  thefe  llru£l:ur€S, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  prodigious  -,  and  no 
doubt  they  were  Intended  rather  as  monuments  of  power, 
than  models  of  beauty.  No  prince  now  in  being  is  fup- 
pofed  able  to  raife  fuch  piles  of  building  :  ancient  writers 
fay,  that  they  were  magnificent  beyond  expreflion  ;  and 
that  the  exceeded  all  other  works,  not  only  in  the  malli- 
nefs  of  the  building,  and  in  the  expence,  but  alfo  in  the 
induftry  and  {kill  of  the  workmen. 

One  particular  to  be  farther  obferved  in  the  firft  pyra- 
mid, is,  that  the  fides  of  it  (land  exaftly  facing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  w^orld,  and  confequently,  mark  the  true 
meridian  of  the  place  (M) ;  which  precife  pofition  could 
not  well  have  been  owing  to  chance,  but  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  efte6t  of  art  and  defign ;  and  that  it  was 
really  fo,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  pofition  of  the  tomb 
v/ithin.  A  permanent  proof  of  the  early  progrefs  made 
by  the  Egyptians  in  aftronomy. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  bridge  near  this  pyramid,  little 
lefs  confiderabie  than  the  pyramid  itfclf  j  but  there  are 

(M)  Mr.  Chazelles,  who  Greaves.  Thefideof  the  bafc 
made  this  oblervation,  and  was  is,  according  to  this  gentle- 
on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1693,  man,  no  toifes,  which  is,  as 
being  an  excellent  mathemati-  we  compute,  704,880  Eng- 
cian,  we  fliall  here  fet  down  lifli  feet ;  and  the  perpendicular 
the  dimenfions  of  this  pyra-  height  77  toifes,  and  3  quar- 
mid,  as  taken  by  him ;  and  ters,  or  498,222  Englifh  ^ttu 
the  rather,  becaufe  they  come  Vid.  Rollin  Hiil.  Ant.  tom.  i, 
the  neareil  to  thofe  of  Mr,  p.  20. 

now 
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now  no  remains  of  it  to  be  feen.  It  was  40  ftaclia,  or 
about  5  miles  in  length,  60  feet  broad,  and  in  the  higheft 
part  80  feet  in  altitude  ;  all  of  poliflied  ftones,  fculptured 
with  the  figures  of  various  animals.  This  was  the  work 
-of  ten  years  *i. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  defcription  of  the  pyra-  Other  py- 
mids  of  Memphis,  we  may  be  excufed  taking  notice  of  ramids.  * 
thofe  which  are  to  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  Egypt;  ob- 
ferving  only,  that  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  form,  fome 
being  round,  and  almojft  conical,  and  others  rifing  with  a 
leflcr  inclination,  and  not  fo  pointed  at  the  top.  Lucas 
affures  us,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  pyramids 
near  the  cataracts,  and  two  in  Al  Feyyum,  nothing  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  Al  Kahira  % 

The  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  whence  D^dalus  is  fup-  OftheU' 
j>ofed  to  have  taken  the  jpodel  of  that  which  he  after-  h^imh* 
wards  built  in  Crete,  was  a  celebrated  ftrudure  *,  and  yet 
Herodotus,  who  faw  it,  fays,  that  it  far  furpafled  the  re- 
port of  fame,  being,  in  his  judgment,  even  more  admir- 
able thanthe  pyramids  ^  As  there  were  at  leafh  three 
buildings  of  this  kind,  ancient  writers,  not  diftinguifhing 
them,  generally  fpeak  but  of  one,  and  confequently  with 
great  confufion  and  difagreement. 

They  tell  us  it  ftood  in  the  Heracleotic  nome,  near  the 
<-ity  of  Crocodiles,  or  Arfinoe,  a  little  above  the  lake 
Mocris  ^  Pliny  places  it  in  the  lake,  and  fays,  it  was 
.built  by  Petefuccus,  or  Tithoes,  one  of  the  demi-gods, 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  years  before  his  time  ;  but  that 
Demoteles  would  have  it  to  be  the  palace  of  Motherudes  5 
liyceas,  the  fepulchre  of  Moeris ;  and  others  the  temple 
of  the  Sun.  It  is  recorded  by  Manetho,  that  Lachares  or 
Labares,  the  fucceflbr  of  Sefoftris,  built  a  labyrinth  for 
h^s  monument.  And  Diodorus  writes,  that  Mendes,  or 
IMarus  made  another  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  was 
not  fo  confiderable  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  as  for 
the  artificial  contrivance  of  it-,  but  this  feems  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent building  from  that  defcribed  by  him  a  little  after  5 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  fame  with  the  labyrinth  of 
Herodotus  ;  for  they  both  agree  in  the  fituation.  They 
fay  it  was  the  work  of  twelve  kings,  among  whom  Egypt 
w  as  at  one  time  divided  *,  and  that  they  buflt  it  at  their 
common  charge. 

q  Herodotus.  r  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  lo.  &  99.  torn.  ii.  p.  75. 

s  Ileroviot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  148.  t  Id.  ibid.  p.  149.     Plin.  4ib.  v. 

x:^^,  ix.  &:  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  13, 
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This  ftru£ture  fecms  to  have  been  defigned  as  a  pan* 
theon,  or  univerfal  temple  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities, 
which  were  feparately  worfhipped  in  the  provinces.     It 
was  alfo  the  place  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  magif- 
tracy  of  the  w^hole  nation,  for  thofe  of  all  the  provinces 
pr  nomes  met  here  to  feafl  and  facrifice,    and  to  judge 
caufes   of   great    confequence.     For   this    reafon,    every 
nome  had  a  hall  or  palace  appropriated  to  it ;  the  whole 
edifice     containing,    according   to    Herodotus,    twelve ; 
Egypt  being  then  divided  into  fo  many  kingdoms.     But 
Pliny  makes  the  number  of  thefe  palaces  fixteen,  and  Stra- 
bo,  as  it  feems,  twenty-feven.     Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
the  halls  were  vaulted,  and  had  an  equal  number  of  doorg 
pppcfite  to  one  another,  fix  opening  to  the  north,  and  fix 
to  the   fouth,  all  encompall'ed  with  the  fame  wall ;  that 
there  were  three  thoufand  chambers  in  this  edifice,  fif-^ 
teen    hundred    in  the  upper  part,    and    as  many  under- 
ground ;  and  that   he  viewed  every  room   in   the    upper 
part,  but  was  not  permitted,  by  thofe  w^ho  kept  the  pa- 
lace, to  go  into  the  fubterraneous  part,  becaufe  the  fe- 
pulchres   of  the  holy  crocodiles,    and  of  the  kings  who 
built  the  labyrinth,  were  there.     He  reports,  that  what 
he  faw  feemed  to  furpafs  the  art  of  man  *,  fo  many  exits 
by  various  paflages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  a  thou- 
fand occafions  of  wonder.    He  pafled  from  a  fpacious  hall 
to   a  chamber,  from  thence  to  a  private  cabinet  -,  then 
again  into  other  paflages  out  of  the  cabinets,  and  out  of 
the  chamber  into  the    more    fpacious  rooms.      All  the 
roofs  and  walls  within  were  incrufted  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with   figures  in  fculpture.     The  halls  were  fur- 
rounded  with  pillars  of  white  ftone  finely  polifhed  ;  and 
at  the  angle,  where   the   labvrinth  ended,  flood  the  pyra- 
mid formerly  rnentioned,  which  Strabo   aflerts  to  be  the 
fepulchre  of  the  prince  who  built  the  labyrinth. 

To  this  defcription  of  Herodotus,  others  add,  that  it 
(lood  in  the  midfl  of  an  irnmenfe  fquare,  furrounded  with 
buildings  at  a  great  diflance ;  that  the  porch  was  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  all  the  other  piilars  of  marble  of  Syene; 
that  within  were  the  temples  of  their  feveral  deities,  and 
galleries,  to  which  was  an  afcent  of  ninety  fteps,  adorned 
with  many  columns  of  porphyry,  images  of  their  gods, 
and  flatues  of  their  kings,  of  a  colofTal  fize  ;  that  the 
whole  edifice  confifted  of  ftone,  the  floors  being  laid  with 
vafl  flags,  and  the  roof  appearing  like  a  canopy  of  flone ; 
that  the  pafTages  met,  and  crofTed  each  other  with  fuch 
intricacy,  that  it  -vyas  imppffible  for  a  ftranger  to  find  his 
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way,  either  in  or  out,  without  a  guide  ;  and  that  feveral 
of  the  apartments  were  fo  contrived,  that  on  opening  of 
the  doors,  there  was  heard  within  a  terrible  noife  of  thun- 
der ^ 

We  (hall  fubjoin  part  of  the  defcription  given  by  Dio- 
dorus  of  a  fabric,  which,  though  he  does  not  call  it  a  la- 
byrinth, but  a  fepulchre,  ^^t  appears  to  be  the  fame  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of.     He  lays  it  was  of  a  fquare  form, 
each   fide  a   furlong  in  length,  built  of  moll  beautiful 
ftone,  the  fculpture  and  other  ornaments  of  which  pofte- 
rity  could  not  exceed ;  that  'n\  palling  the  outward  inclo- 
fure,  a  building  prefented  itfelf  to  view,  furrounded  by  an 
arca^lc,  every  fide  confiding  of  four  hundred  pillars  ;  and 
that  it  contained  the  enfigns  or  memorials  of  the  country 
of  each  king ;  and  was,  in  all  refpe61:s,  a  work  fo  fump- 
tuous,  and  of  fuch  vaft  dimenfions,  that  if  the  twelve 
princes  who  began  it,  had  not  been  dethroned  before  it 
was  finiflied,   the   magnificence  of  it  could  never  have 
been  furpafled.     Whence  it  feems,  that  Pfammetichus, 
one  of   the  twelve,  who,  expelling  his  afibciates,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  Egypt,  finifiied  the  defign,  but  not 
with  a  grandeur  anfwerable  to  the  reft  of  the  ftrufture ; 
though  Mela  attributes  the  glory  of  the  whole  to  that  king. 
The  folidity  of  this  wonderful  building  was  fuch,  that 
It  withftood,  for  many  ages,  not  only  the  rage  of  time, 
but  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heracleopolis,  who,  wor'' 
(hipping  the  ichneumon,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  croco- 
dile, which  was  the   peculiar   deity  of  Arfinoe,  bore  an 
irreconcileable  hatred  to  the  labyrinth,  which  ferved  alfo 
for  a  fepulchre  to  the  facred  crocodiles,    and  therefore 
they  ftrove  to  demolifh  it.     Pliny  fays,  it  was  remaining 
in  his  days  j  and  that  about  five  hundred  years   before 
Alexander,  Circummon,  eunuch  to  king  Ne61:abis,  was 
reported  to  have  beftowed  fome  fmall  reparations  on  it,  , 

fupporting  the  building  with  beams  of  acacia,  or  the 
Egyptian  thorn  boiled  in  oil,  while  the  arches  of  fquare 
ftone  were  creeling. 

Though  the  Arabs  have  alfo,  fince  the  days  of  Pliny, 
helped  to  ruin  this  ftru£lure,  yet  a  confiderable  part  of  it 
is  flill  ftanding,  almoft  at  the  fouth-end  of  the  lake  Moe- 
ris,  a  little  to  the  eaft,  and  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
ruins  of  Arfinoe.  The  people  of  the  country  caU  it  the 
palace  of  Charon,  of  whom  we  fhail  fay  fomething  by- 
apd-by. 

«•  Pliny  &  Strabo, 

The 
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*The  remains  we  fpeak  of  retain  yet  fome  marks  of  t^e 
ancient  fplendor  of  the  whole.  The  firft  thing. that  pre^ 
fents  itfelf  to  the  view  is  a  large  portico  of  marble,  fac«- 
ing  the  rifing  fun,  and  fuftained  by  four  great  pillars  of 
marble  alfo,  but  compofed  of  feveral  pieces ;  three  of 
thefe  pillars  are  Hill  ftanding,  and  one  of  the  two  middle- 
moil  is  half  fallen.  In  the  middle  is  a  door,  whofe  fides 
snd  entabulature  are  very  mafly  ;  above  is  a  frize,  where- 
in is  reprefented  an  head  with  wings  out-ftretched  ;  and 
fev-eral  hieroglyphics  appear  underneath.  This  head  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  veil,  and  furrounded  with  four 
points  of  m.arble,  like  rays ;  over  this  firft  entabulature 
runs  a  frize,  the  ftones  of  which  are  cut  into  the  figures 
of  ferpents.  On  this  fri?e  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  doors 
in  diffcrejit  ftories,  by  which  probably  they  entered  into 
the  apartments  that  were  above ;  huX  they  are  at  prefent 
entirely  ruined  :  on  each  fide  of  that  in  the  middle  is  an 
^nubis  full  of  hieroglyphics. 

This  edifice  refembles  none  of  the  four  orders  of  ar- 
chlte£lure,  which  w&  have  received  from  the  ancients. 
Having  pafled  through  the  portico,  you  enter  into  a  fine 
large  hall,  all  of  marble,  the  roof  confifting  of  twelve 
tables,  exquifitely  joined,  each  25  feet  long  and  3  broad, 
which  crofs  the  room  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  the 
roof  being  not  arched  (a^  Herodotus  fays),  but  flat, 
flrikes  the  fpetlator  with  admiration .  at  the  boldnefs  of 
its  architecture  ;  it  being  fcarce  conceivable,  how  it  could 
continue  fo  many  ages  in  a  pofition  fo  improper  to  fup- 
port  fuch  a  prodigious  weight.  This  hall  is  at  prefent 
40  feet  high,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  duft 
and  rubbifli  with  which  the  floor  is  covered.  At  the  end 
of  this  hall,  over-againft  the  firft  door,  there  is  a  fecond 
portico,  embelliflied  with  the  fame  ornaments  as  the  firft, 
but  in  a  fmaller  fcale,  by  which  you  enter  into  a  fecond 
hall,  not  fo  large  ai5  the  firft,  which  is  covered  with  eight 
-ftones.  At  the  end  of  this  room,  ftrait  forwards,  there  is 
a  third  portico,  ftill  lefs  than  the  fecond,  as  well  as  the 
hall  into  which  it  leads,  though  it  has  thirteen  ftones  to 
roof  it.  At  the  end  of  this  third  hall  there  is  a  fourth 
portico,  fet  againlj  the  wall,  and  placed  there  for  fym- 
metry  only,  to  anfwer  the  reft.  The  length  of  thefe  three 
halls  is  the  whole  depth  of  the  building  in  its  prefent 
condition;  it  was  on  the  two  fides,  and  efpecially  under- 
ground, that  the  prodigious  number  of  rooms  and 
avenues,  mentioned  by  the  antients,  were  built  •,  the  halls 
we   have   defcribed    having    feveral   openings,    through 

whicla 
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vlilch  are  paflages  Into  other  rooms  on  the  fame  level, 
from  whence  there  are  ftair-cafes  to  go  up  into  thofe 
above,  and  down  into  thofe  under-ground.  Out  author, 
having  firft  taken  the  precaution  which  Ariadne  taught 
Thefeus,  and  provided  himfelf  with  above  two  thoufand 
fathom  of  thread,  and  fome  chopped  flraw  to  ftrew  in 
his  way,  went  into  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe 
chambers ;  but  was  often  obliged  either  to  creep  on  his 
belly,  or  to  remove  the  rubbifh  which  choaked  up  the  - 
pafliiges ;  but,  with  all  his  endeavours,  he  was  not  able 
to  go  very  far. 

To  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  conflru^lion  of  this  edi- 
fice, you  mull  imagine,  that  you  go  from  one  chamber 
into  another,  fometimes  into  an  alley,  which  has  aper- 
tures in  feveral  places  anfwering  to  other  avenues,  from 
which,  without  perceiving  it,  you  come  to  the  place  from 
whence  you  fet  out.  All  thefe  chambers  and  paflages, 
where  a  perfe6l  obfcurity  reigns,  are  not  of  equal  dimen- 
fions,  nor  of  the  fame  figure  5  fome  being  long,  fome 
fquare,  and  others  triangular. 

The  difagreement  which  may  be  found  between  this  re- 
lation and  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and  even  among 
the  feveral  defcriptions  of  the  ancients  themfelves  in  a 
building  of  fo  great  variety  and  extent,  need  not  be 
wondered  at.  What  is  now  remaining  of  it  feems  to  be 
no  more  than  a  fourth-part  of  the  inner  edifice,  which, 
in  all  probability,  had  four  fronts,  and  twelve  halls  an- 
fwering to  them  •,  the  reft  being  decayed  by  time,  or  de- 
moliflied  by  defign,  as  appears  from  the  prodigious  ruins 
which  are  to  be  feen  all  round  it*. 

How  admirable  foever  the   labyrinth  was,  yet  the  lake  Of  the  lake 
Moeris,  by  which  that  monument  ftood,  is  faid  to  be  yet  ^^f"^^' 
more  wonderful.     The    ancients  make   it  no  lefs    than 
3600  ftadia  in  circumference  S  w^hich   is  fomewhat   in- 
credible (N);  but  later  relations  allure  us,  that  it  is  not 

5  Lucas  Voy.  torn.   ii.  p.  18,  Sec.  t  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

249.     Diodorus  Siculuslib.  i.  p.  49. 

(N)  Pomponi us  Mela  makes  muft  not  difleinble  the  tradi- 

the  circuit  of  this  lake  no  more  tion  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 

than  20  miles  ;  which  being  fo  try,  who  fay  the  lake  was  for- 

verydiflbnant  from  what  tiero-  merly  much  larger  than  it  is 

dotus  and  Diodorus  have  deli-  now ;  and  one  place  in  parti- 

vered,  the  critics  will  have  it  to  cular,     which   the    water  has 

beamirtakein  Mela's  copy,  and  left,    is  become    a  dangerous 

have  corrected  it  by  thole  au-  quickfand,    wherein   men  and 

thors ;    but    as   we    imagine,  cattle  are  fometimes  loft, 
without    reafon ;    though  vvc 

above 
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above  half  a  league  broad,  and  a  day's  journey  in  lengtb,  be- 
ing in  circuit  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues ;  which  is 
prodigious  enough,  if  we  confider,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  mens  hands,  as  appeared  from  the  two  pyramids  built 
in  the  midft  of  it,  which  were  ftanding  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  In  the  deepeft  parts  it  has  fifty  fathom  of 
water.  This  lake  ftretches  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
not  fed  by  the  fea,  the  adjacent  country  being  exceffively 
'  dry,  but  by  water  derived  from  the  Nile,  by  a  chanel  cut  for 
that  purpofe,  eighty  ftadia  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
broad,  through  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  lake  fix 
months  of  the  year,  and  back  again  to  the  river  the  other  fix 
months  ;  yet  we  are  told  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  there 
are  two  confiderable  fprings  in  the  lake,  which  keep  it 
from  becoming  ever  quite  dry  ;  though  in  thofe  years  that 
the  Nile  encreafes  but  little,  it  has  not  much  Vv^ater,  and 
then  feveral  fine  ruins  are  difcovered,  which  at  other 
times  are  not  to  be  feen  °. 

This  lake  was  dug  by  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  by  Hero- 
dotus, Moeris,  and  by  Diodorus,  Myris,  whofe  name  it 
afterwards  received,  to  corre«£t  the  irregularities  of  the 
Nile,  by  receiving  the  fuperfluous  waters  when  that  river 
Tofe  too  high,  and  thereby  preventing  their  ftagnation  in 
other  places  to  the  detriment  of  the  land,  and  by  fupply- 
ing  water  for  the  lands  when  the  river  failed  ;  which  pur- 
pofe was  effected  by  many  canals  and  ditches  cut  from 
the  mahi  chanel.  'I'hefe  canals  are  ftlll  fubfifting,  and 
almoft  entire  at  this  day,  their  number  and  ftrutlure  be- 
ing worthy  admiration.  As  they  were  of  the  greatefl 
benefit  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  fo  are  they  no  lefs  fer- 
viceable  to  the  prefent,  who,  attribute  thefe  works,  and, 
indeed,  almofl  all  other  ancient  works  of  public  utility, 
to  Joieph. 

The  canal  of  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the 
lake  had  anciently  large  fluices  to  let  the  water  in  or 
out,  as  occafion  required  ;  and  whenever  they  were  either 
to  be  opened  or  ihut,  the  charge  of  doing  it  was  no  lefs 
than  fifty  talents,  or  about  12,9161.  13s.  4d.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lake  brought  in  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to 
the  prince  ;  the  fifbery,  during  the  fix  months  of  the  ri- 
ver's retreat,  yielding  a  talent  of  filver,  or  about 
258 1.  6s.  8d.  every  day  to  the  royal  treafury ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  time  twenty  minae,  or  a  fourth-part  of  that  fum  ; 
there  being  twenty-two  forts  of  fifh  in  this  lake,  and  ia 

u  Lucas,  toin.iii.  p«  s^« 

fiich* 
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fuch  plenty,  that  though  a  great  number  of  people  werw 
employed  in  f^ilting  them,  yet  there  wanted  hands  for 
the  work.  Mceris,  it  is  faid,  gave  thefe  revenues  to  his 
wife,  to  buy  her  ointments,  or,  as  we  exprefs  it,  for  pin- 
ynoney.  '1  he  earth  dug  for  the  making  of  the  lake  was, 
as  the  Egyptians  told  Herodotus,  carried  to  the  Nile,  and 
difperfed  by  the  current  of  that  river. 

There  is  an  iile  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Mceris,  of 
about  a  league  in  circumference ;  but  nothing  is  now  to 
be  feen  of  the  two  pyramids  which  were  built  here, 
though  they  fay  there  are  feveral  ruins  of  temples  and 
tombs  in  the  iile,  with  large  figures  of  men  and  animals. 
On  the  farther  fide  of  the  lake  there  are  fome  little  moun- 
tains with  grottos,  which  were  formerly  made  ufe  of 
for  fepulchres. 

The  inhabitants,  at  prefent,  call  this  lake  the  Lake  of 
Charon,  concerning  whom  they  tell  the  following  ftory  5 
that,  being  a  perfon  of  mean  extraction,  and  refolved  to 
get  money  by  any  means,  he  took  up  his  abode  by  this 
lake,  and  exadited  of  every  corpfe,  that  was  ferried  over 
to  be  interred,  a  certain  fum  ;  though  he  a6ted  thus  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  prince,  yet  he  carried  on  the 
impofition  for  feveral  years,  till,  refufing  paflage  to  the 
dead  body  of  the  king's  fon,  unlefs  the  ufual  fum  were 
paid  him,  the  fraud  was  difcovered ;  however,  he  made 
the  king  fo  fenfible  of  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to 
him  to  continue  this  duty  by  his  royal  authority,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  conftantly  paid  for  the  future,  appointing 
Charon  his  firft  minifter,  and  confirming  him  in  his  old 
employment,  which  he  made  the  firil  poll  in  the  king- 
dom. Charon  got  fuch  vaft  riches  in  it,  that  he  became 
powerful  enough  to  aflaffinate  the  king,  and  ufurp  the 
throne. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  exa£l  defcrlptlon  of  the 
other  buildings,  and  admirable  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  though,  perhaps  they  deferve  it  equally  with 
what  we  have  already  mentioned ;  the  very  fpoils  of 
them  making  at  this  day  the  principal  ornament  of  Rome, 
where  is  fcarce  a  column  or  an  obelilk,  worthy  of  note, 
but  what  has  been  carried  thither  out  ^  Egypt.  We  fhall 
now  take  notice  of  two  or  three  particulars  which  we 
judge  extraordinary ;  and  for  which,  we  apprehend,  we 
may  not  hereafter  find  a  more  proper  place. 

One  is  a  moil  magnificent  palace  in  the  upper  Egypt,  A  palace 
not  far  from  Afwan,  the  ancient  Syene ;  the  ruins  ^^^^  ^^^ 
whereof  are  enough  to  ilrike  a  fpedator  with  aftonifh-  ^^^^''^«-^« 
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merit.  It  is  as  large  as  a  little  city,  having  four  avenueit' 
of  colums,  leading  to  as  many  porticos.  At  each  gate^ 
between  two  pillars  of  porphyry,  Hand  two  gigantic  figures 
of  fine  black  marble,  armed  with  maces.  The  avenues 
confift  of  columns  fet  three  and  three  together,  in  a  tri-* 
angle,  on  one  pedeftal :  on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle 
is  placed  a  fphinx,  and  a  tomb  alternately,  fyery  co- 
lumn is  feventy  feet  high,  all  of  one  ftone.  There  are  in  all 
the  four  avenues  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  of  thefe  co- 
lumns, a  great  many  of  which  are  fallen  dawn. 

Thefirft  hall  of  this  palace  is  adorned  with  pieces  of  hif- 
tory,  which  feem  as  frefhasif  the  painting  had  not  been  long 
finiihed.  In  fome  places  they  have  reprefented  the  hunting 
of  antelopes;  in  others,  feafts,  and  a  great  many  young  chil- 
dren playing  with  all  kinds   of  animals.     From  thence 
you  go  into  other  apartments,  incrufted  with  marble,  the 
roof  being  fupported  with   pillars  of  porphyry  and  black 
marble.     Notvvithftanding  the   vaft    quantity  of  rubbifh, 
our  author  made  (liift  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  this  building, 
from   whence   he   had   a  profpecl  of   the    ruins    of  the 
greateft  city  that  ever  had  been,  as  he  thought,  in   the 
world.     He  fuppofes  it  might  be  the  ancient  Thebes  ;  but 
that  city  ftood  much  lower  ". 
Crotsnear       The  grots  near  Ofyut  ought  not   to  be  omitted.     One 
Gj}ui.         Qf  them  is  large  enough  to  contain  above  fix  hundred  horfe, 
in  battle  array  :  it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  fupported  by 
vaft  fquare  pillars  left  ftanding.     In  this   grotto    feveral 
little  feats  are  made  to  reft  on ;  and  it  feems,  by  fome 
foot-fteps  which  ftill   remain  of  them,  that  formerly  the 
figures  of  feveral  deities  were  painted  there;  but  they  are 
now  almoft  entirely  defaced.     There  are  a  great  many 
other  grots  in  the  fame  mountains  ftill  more"  beautiful, 
ranged  in  order,  with  doors  anfwering  one  another,  on 
which  are  feveral  images  of  the  ancient   gods  of  Egypt 
in  baflb  relievo,  fome  having  ftaves  in  their  hands  as  if 
they  guarded  the  entrance.      In    thefe   grottos    various 
apartments  have  been  made,  and  fome   wells  funk ;  but, 
what  is  moft  wonderful  of  ail,  at  the  farther  end   there 
are  catacombs  hollowed  in   the  rock,  where  are   a   great 
number  of  mummies,  and  tombs  adorned  with  fculpture 
in  bafib  relievo,  which  have  been  ahPxoft  all  disfigured  by 
the  Arabs.     Our  author  went  into  above  two  hundred  of 
thefe  grotts ;  and  he  alTures  us.  that  the  number  of  the 
whole  exceeds  one  thoufand.     The  people  of  the  country 
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Relieve  thofe  grotts  the  woik  of  demons,  who  have  hid 
m  them  immenfe  treafures.  As  to  the  time  when,  and 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  cut,  it  is  vain  to  expert 
any  light  from  hiftory  ^. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Dandera,  the  ancient  Ten-  A  tnagni- 
tyra,  there  is  Handing  part  of  a  temple,  or  palace,  of  ficentfiruc* 
furprifmg  height  and  djmenfions.  The  back  part  of  this  ^^^ ^\ 
ltru(3:ure  is  a  vaft  wall,  without  any  windows,  built  of 
large  Hones  of  greyifli  granite,  covered  with  baflb  relievos 
bigger  than  the  life,  reprefenting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
deities,  with  all  their  attributes  in  different  attitudes. 
Two  lions  of  wdiite  marble,  as  big  as  horfes,  ftand  above 
half  the  length  of  their  bodies  out  of  the  wall.  The  fide 
is  above  three  hundred  paces  long,  filled  alfo  with  fculp- 
tures  of  the  fame  kind,  and  has  three  lions  jutting  out, 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former.  The  front  of  this 
glorious  edifice  expofes  to  view,  in  the  mklft,  a  porch, 
fuftained  by  fquare  pilafters  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  a  large 
arcade  fupported  by  three  rows  of  columns,  one  of  which 
eight  men  can  hardly  fathom,  extends  itfelf  on  each  fide 
the  porch,  and  bears  up  a  flat  roof,  made  of  fl:ones  of  fix 
or  feven  feet  broad,  and  of  an  extraordinary  length. 
This  roof  appears  to  have  been  formerly  painted,  and 
fome  colours,  which  time  has  fpared,  are  flill  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  columns,  made  of  great  (tones  of  granite, 
and  full  of  hieroglyphics  in  relief,  have  each,  on  their  cor- 
nice, a  capital  comf  ofed  of  four  women's  heads  attired, 
fet  back  to  back,  and  appearing  like  the  faces  of  a  double 
Janus :  thefe  heads  are  of  a  proportion  fuitable  to  the 
columns  :  there  is  above  them  an  abacus,  or  fquare  table 
of  ftone,  above  fix  feet  high,  fomewhat  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  which  fupports  the  roof.  A  kind  of  cornice,  of  a 
fingular  conftruftion,  runs  all  round  this  arcade  ;  and  in 
the  middle,  over  the  porch,  there  are  two  great  ferpents 
interwoven,  whofe  heads  reft  on  two  large  wings  ex- 
tended on  each  fide.  Though  thefe  columns  are  above 
half  buried  in  the  ruins,  yet  one  may  judge  of  their  height 
by  their  circumference ;  and,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  architecture,  they  ought  to  be,  at  leafi:,  44  or 
45  feet  high,  and  120,  including  thdl  bafis  with  the 
capital.  From  this  porch  you  enter  dire£tly  into  a  large 
fquare  hall,  where  there  are  three  doors  opening  into  dif- 
ferent apartments,  which  lead  flill  into  others,  fupported 
alfo  by  a  great  many  fine  columns,  but  dark  and  full  of 
rubbiih, 
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As  this  edifice  is  almofl  entirely  buried  on  one  {ide 
under  the  ruins  and  heaps  of  ftones,  which  have  formed 
a  kind  of  mountain,  one  may  eafily  get  up  to  the  top  9 
and,  to  give  fome  idea  of  its  dimenfions,  it  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  the  Arabs  had  formerly  built  a  very  large  town 
upon  it,  the  ruins  of  which  are  flill  to  be  feen.  At  fome 
diftance  from  the  front,  there  is  a  large  arch  of  a  beauti- 
ful order  of  architecture,  about  40  feet  high,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  gate. 

The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  this  was  a  temple 
of  Serapis ;  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  Greek 
infcription  on  the  frize,  wherein  the  name  of  that  deity 
appears  ;  but  the  whole  is  fo  imperfectly  taken,  that  there 
is  no  forming  any  certain  judgment  of  it.  They  alio 
pretend,  that  this  temple  had  as  many  windows  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year  ;  and  that  thofe  windows  were  fo 
difpofed,  that  each  anfwering  to  one  of  the  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  fun  every  day  faluted  the  deity  who  pre- 
fided  there,  through  them,  in  order  one  after  another  y. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  feftion  with  a  remark  made  on 
occafion  of  this  ftruCture  :  that  if  in  fuch  cities  as  Tentyra, 
and  fome  others  of  inferior  note,  there  are  found  monu?- 
ments  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty  and  grandeur,  what  ought 
we  to  think  of  thofe  ereCled  in  the  principal  cities  which 
were  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  kings,  as  Thebes, 
Memphis,  &c.  !  And  how  great  aii  idea  ought  we  to 
entertain  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Egypt ! 

SECT.      II. 

Of  the  Antiquity^  Government^  Lazvs,  Religion^  Cuf- 
toms,  Arts^  Learnings  and  Trade  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  antU  nPHERE  are  few  nations  in  the  world  which  can  pre- 
quHyofthe  ^  tend  to  an  equal  antiquity  with  the  Egyptians.  Their 
Egyptians,  country  is  the  only  part  in  the  world  which  has  borne  the 
name  of  a  fon  of  Noah  •,  though  it  be  uncertain  whether 
Ham  himfelf  made  any  fettlement  there.  However,  his 
fon  Mizraim  certainly  peopled  Egypt  with  his  own  iiTue, 
which  inhabited  feveral  parts  of  it,  under  the  names  of 
Mizraim,  Pathrufim,  Cafluhim,  and  Caphtorim. 

r  Sic.  Mem,  des  Miflions,  torn,  ii,  p.  1^%.    Lucas,  torn.  ii.  p. 
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And  yet  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  ignorant  of  their 
true  defcent,  pretended  even  to  a  greater  antiquity,  aflert- 
ing  that  the  firft   men  in  the  world,  as  well  as  animals, 
muft    have    been   originally    produced  in  their    country, 
rather  than  in  any  other  part   of  the  -world,  becaufe  of 
the  benign  temperature  of  the  air,  the  natural  fecundity 
of  the  Nile,  and    its   fpontaneous  bringing  forth   feveral 
kinds  of  vegetables,  as  proper  food  for  the  newly  produced 
men  and  animals.     And,  to  fupport  this  opinion,  they  in- 
ftanced  the  great  numbers  of  mice  which  were  every  year 
bred  out  of  the  mud  left  by  the  Nile  on  its  retreat,  fome  of 
them,  as  they  faid,  appearing  alive,  and  formed  fo  far  as 
the  fore-part  of  the   body   only,    the  other   part  being 
inanimate,  and  without  motion,  as  having  not  yet  quite 
put  off  the  nature  of  earth.     That  the  concurrence  of 
proper  caufes,    in    certain  feafons,  will   occafion  a  pro- 
digious increafe  of  fuch    vermin,    is  obferved    in  other 
countries  ;  but,  as  to   the  other  part  of  the  relation,  it  is 
not    improbable,  that  the  mice  which  are  generated  at 
that  feafon  in   Egypt,  are   of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  to  breed   in    that   country,  • 
and  fome  other   parts,    vidiich    have  but  two  legs,  and 
which  an  incurious  fpe£lator  might   therefore  eafily  take 
to  be  imperfect  animals,  and   but  half  formed.     On   this 
miftaken  notion  of  their  original  the  Egyptians  built  their 
hiltory,  reckoning  an  extravagant  number  of  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  pretended   they  had  the  mod  flourifliing 
kingdom   in  the  world,  under  the  adminiftration  of  their 
own  native  kings.     However,    we  are  told,  that  in  the- 
time  of  Pfammetichus  they  acknowleged  the  Phrygians 
to  be  more  ancient,  yielding  that  nation  the  priority,    and 
challenging  only  the  fccond  rank  to  themifelves. 

The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  found  Their  go- 
out  the  rules  of  government,  and  the  art  of  making  life  'vernmetit 
cafy,  and  a  people  happy ;  the  true  end  of  politics.  Their  '' 

laws  and  inftitutions  were  not  only  highly  reverenced  by 
thofe  who  lived  under  their  immediate  influence,  but  by 
other  nations,  and  particularly  the  Grecians,  whofe  firft 
fages  and  law-givers  travelled  into  this  country  to  acquaint 
themfelves  therewith,  and  borrowed  thence  the  beft  part 
of  thofe  which  they  afterwards  eftablifhed  at  home. 

The  crown  of  Egypt  was  hereditary:  their  firft  kings   Their  kings 
did  not  live  after  the  manner  of  other  monarchs,  or  govern   rnanmr  of 
by  their  own  arbitrary  will   and   pleafure,  fubjedl  to  the   ^^' 
controul  of  none ;    but  they   were   obliged  to   conform 
themfelves  to  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  the  land,  not  only  in 
Vol.  I.  P  the 
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the  management  of  public  affairs,  but  even  in  their  pri- 
vate way  of  life.  No  Have  bought  with  money,  or  fer- 
vantbornin  the  houfe,  was  admitted  into  their  fervice  ; 
'  but  they  were  attended  by  the  fons  of  the  priefts  of  moft 
diftinguiflied  birth  ;  who,  after  having  had  a  fuitable 
education,  were,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  placed  about  the 
king's  perfon  ;  that,  being  waited  on  both  day  and  night 
by  men  of  fuch  extraordinary  merit,  he  might  learn  no- 
thing unworthy  of  the  royal  majefty,  and  be  in  the  lefs 
danger  of  falling  into  any  vicious  excefs  ;  which  princes 
feldom  do,  unlefs  they  find,  among  thofe  who  approach 
their  perfons,  encouragers  of  their  debauchery  and  mmif- 
ters  of  their  paflions. 

There  were  ftated  hours  of  night,  as  well  as  day,  when 
the  king  could  not  do  what  he  had  a  fancy  to,  but 
was  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  give  attention  to  bufniefs  and 
ferious  employm.ent.  When  he  arofe  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  firfl  thing  he  did  was  to  perufe  the  public  dif- 
patches  and  letters  which  came  from  feveral  parts  of  his 
dominions,  that  fo  he  might  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
(late  and  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Then,  bathing  himfelf, 
putting  on  fplendid  attire,  and  afluming  the  enfigns  of  his 
regal  oflice,  he  went  to  the  temple  to  facrificc:  the  vic- 
tims being  brought  to  the  altar,  the  chief  prieft,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  king  and  the  afliftants,  prayed  with  a  loud 
voice  for  the  health  and  profperity  of  the  king,  who  go- 
verned according  to  juilice  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
And  on  this  occafion  he  enlarged  on  his  royal  virtues, 
obferving  that  he  was  pious  towards  the  gods,  tender 
towards  his  people,  moderate,  juft,  magnanimous,  of 
ftricSl  veracity,  liberal,  mafter  of  himfelf,  punifhing 
below,  and  rewarding  above  defert.  He  then  fpake  with 
execration  of  the  faults  which  the  king  might  have  com- 
mitted through  furprize  or  ignorance ;  but  withal  abfolv- 
ing  him,  and  laying  the  guilt  on  his  minillers  and  coun- 
cil. And  this  method  they  took  to  win  their  kings  to  the 
praftice  of  virtue,  not  by  (harp  admonitions,  but  by  the 
pleafing  praifes  due  to  good  actions.  The  facriiices  belfyg 
duly  performed,  the  fcriberead,  out  of  the  facred  records, 
fuch  of  the  counfels  and  aftions  of  the  moft  famous  n'cn 
as  might  be  of  ufe  in  life,  and  fit  for  imitation  ;  that  the 
king  might  thereby  be  inftrucled  to  govern  his  ftate  by 
their  maxims,  and  regulate  his  adminiftratlon,  in  every 
refpect,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  laws. 

Nor  was  the  king  obliged  to  this  exa£l:nefs  in   public 
affairs  only  5  he  was  fo  little  mafter  of  himfe]/ in  private, 
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tnat  he  could  not  take  the  air,  converfe  with  his  queen, 
bathe,  or  do  the  moft  indifferent  thing,  but  at  certain 
times,  which  were  particularly  appointed  and  fet  apart  for 
this  or  that  purpofe.  He  was  not  permitted  to  choofe 
what  he  would  eat  j  but  his  table  was  furnifhed  with  the 
molt  fimple  food,  generally  veal  or  goofe ;  and  he  was 
allowed  but  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  to  drink.  And 
this  regulation  was  fo  moderate,  that  it  feemed  not  to 
have  been  the  inftitution  of  a  legiflature,  but  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  an  experienced  phyfician  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  to  which  it  was  fo  conducive,  that  one  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  named  Tachos,  who  had  the  beft  of  con- 
ftitutions  while  he  lived  after  the  frugal  manner  of  his 
own  country,  retiring  into  Perfia,  foon  ruined  it  by  the 
luxurious  diet  of  that  nation.  It  is  faid,  that  there  was, 
in  a  certain  temple  in  Thebes,  a  pillar,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  containing  imprecations  againfl:  a  king  who  had  firft 
introduced  luxury  among  the  Egyptians. 

So  great  a  reitraint  laid  on  the  prince  In  matters  feem- 
ingly  of  little  confequence,  is,  indeed  extraordinary  ;  but 
what  deferves  greater  admiration  is,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  fatisfy  more  dangerous  appetites,  by  wrong- 
ing or  oppreffmg  the  fubje(S ;  for  he  could  not  punifh 
any  perfon  out  of  paffion  or  caprice,  nor  give  judgment  in 
any  cafe  otherwife  than  as  the  laws  ordained.  And  all 
this  was  fo  far  from  being  thought  hard  or  difhcnourablc 
by  the  kings,  that  on  the  contrary  they  efteemed  it  a  lin- 
gular blefling,  that,  while  other  men  were  fubje£t  to  the 
ill  confequences  of  indulging  their  natural  paffions,  they 
were  exempt  from  fuch  dangers,  by  living  up  to  a  rule  of 
life  approved  of  by  the  moft  prudent  perfons.  While  the 
princes  behaved  themfelves  with  this  juftice  and  modera- 
tion, they  were  infinitely  dear  to  their  people  j  not  only 
the  colleges  of  priefts,  but  the  whole  Egyptian  nation, 
being  more  folicitous  for  the  king's  fafety,  than  that  of 
their  wives,  children  or  poffeffions.  Wherefore,  fo  long 
as  thefe  laws  were  obferved,  their  ftate  was  flourifhing, 
and  the  people  happy  ;  they  extended  their  dominions  by 
the  conqueft  of  feveral  nations,  became  exceeding  rich 
and  populous,  and  able  to  adorn  the  feveral  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  with  works  of  inimitable  magnificence. 

The  affection  of  the  Egyptians  to  their  kings  appeared   '^hejionoun 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  lamentations  they  made  for  ^^^    J^j 
them,  and  the  honours  they  paid  them,  when  dead  j  for, 
upon  the  death  of  any  of  their  kings,  the  whole  kingdom 
went  into  mourning,  rending  their  garments,  fhutting  up 
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their  temples,  and  putting  a  ftop  to  all  facrifices,  fcafts^ 
and  folemnities,  for  the  fpace  of  feventy-two  days. 
Companies  of  two  or  three  hundred,  both  men  and 
women,  with  dull  on  their  heads,  and  girt  with  linen  gir- 
dles, marched  folemnly  in  proceflion  twice  a  day,  finging, 
his  praife  in  mournful  dirges,  and  commemorating  the 
virtues  of  the  deceafed.  All  this  while  they  abftained 
from  flefh  and  wheat,  as  alfo  from  wine,  and  all  delica- 
'  cies  j  they  neither  bathed  nor  anointed  themfelves,  nor 

flept  in  their  beds,  nor  ufed  the  company  of  their  wives  ; 
but  every  one  mourned  both  night  and  day,  as  for  the  lofs 
of  a  beloved  fon.     In  the  mean  time   the  funeral  pomp 
being  prepared  with  great  magnificence,  on  the  laft  day^ 
the  body  was  expofed  in  a  coffin  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fepulchre,  where,  in  purfuance  of  a  law,  the  aclions  of 
his  life  were  recited,  and  every  one  was  at  full  liberty  to 
accufe  him.     The  priefts   pronounced  his  elogy,  and,  if 
the  deceafed  had  reigned  worthily,  the  numerous  multi- 
tude affembred  on   the  occafion  feconded  the  applaufe  of 
the   priefts-,    but,  if  he  had  governed   unworthily,  they 
boldly  exprefled  their  didipprobation.     It  even  depended 
on  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  whether  the  deceafed 
prince  fliould  be  honoured  with   a  folemn  burial,  which, 
through  their  dillike,  was  denied  to  feveral.     Upon   this 
account  (among  others),  and  left  their  dead  bodies  fliould 
be   abufed,  and  their  memories  blafted  with   eternal  in- 
famy, they  did  their  utmoft'to  deferve  the  good  opinion 
of  their  fubjefts  by  the  moft  unblameable  conduft. 
77;^  poUti-         As  to  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  each  nome, 
cal di'vifion   or  province,  had  its  peculiar  governor,  who  ordered  and 
«/  the  king'   j-Qok  cafe  of  every  thing  within  his  lurifdittion.     The 
lands  were  divided  into  three  parts  -,  of  which  one  was  al- 
lotted to  the  priefts,  and  the  revenues  thereof  were  em- 
ployed not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  them  and  their  fa- 
milies,   but  for  providing    facrifices,    and  defraying    all 
other  expences  of  public  v/orihip.     The  fecond  belonged 
to  the  king,  and  was  allotted  for  the  charges  of  his  wars, 
and  for  fupporting  the  regal  dignity  with  fplendon     By 
.    fuch  an  abundant  proviiion,  he   was  enabled  liberally  to 
reward  men  of  diftinguiftied  merit ;  and  had  no  occafion 
to  lay  any  burthenfome  taxes  on  his  people.     The  third 
part  was  for  the  foldiers,  who,  having  fo   handfome   a 
maintenance,  were  thereby  encouraged  to  venture  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country ;  for,  they  thought  It  ab- 
furd  to  truft  the  fafety  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  hands 
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of  thofe  who  had  nothing  dear  or  valuable  at  home  to 
fight  for. 

Herodotus  fays  the  Egyptians  were  diftinguifhed  into 
feven  orders  of  men  j  prieils,  foldiers,,  herdfmen,  hog-  , 
herds,  traders,  interpreters,  and  feamen  ;  who  took  their 
names  from  the  profeflions  they  exercifed.  But  Diodorus 
mentions  no  more  than  five  ;  priefts,  foldiers,  ihepherds, 
hufbandmen,  and  artificers ;  including,  probably,  the 
two  other  orders  under  fome  of  thefe. 

The  king,  prielts,  and  foldiery,  made  as  it  were  the  Of  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  priefts  were  held  in  P^^^r^* 
great  reverence  and  efteem,  not  only  for  their  attendance 
on  the  worihip  of  their  gods,  but  becaufe  by  theif  Jeafn- 
jng  and  prudence  they  were  of  great  fervice  to  the  ft  ate  ; 
being  for  that  reafon  always  near  the  king's  perfon,  as  the 
chief  of  his  council,  to  affift  him  with  their  advice,  to 
give  their  judgments  as  to  the  event  of  any  enterprize,  by 
their  Ikill  in  aftrology,  and  in  divination  by  infpeftion  of 
thefacrifices  *,  and  to  read  ufeful  points  of-  hiftory  out  of 
the  facred  commentaries.  Thefe  were  exempt  from  ail 
taxes,  and  the  next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  king. 

The  priefts  wore  linen  garments  and  (hoes,  being  not 
permitted  to  drefs  in  any  other  manner  ;  they  took  parti- 
cular care  to  wafti  them  often,  and  have  them  always 
clean  ;  and,  for  greater  neatnefs,  they  fhaved  all  parts  of 
their  bodies  once  in  three  days,  and  bathed  conftantly 
twice  by  day,  and  twice  by  night,  in  cold  water,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fuperftition.  The  fervice  of  every  god  was 
fierfof  med,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  priefts  ;  and  they  had 
a  chief  prieft  over  them,  in  whofe  room,  when  he  died, - 
his  fon  was  fubftituted.  The  priefthood  enjoyed  very 
gre-at  advantages  -,  they  were  never  difturbed  with  do- 
meftic  cares,  for  they  eat  the  confecrated  bread,  and 
were  daily  furniftied  with  beef  and  geefe  in  abundance, 
and  had  alfo  an  allowance  of  wine  •,  but  were  not  allow- 
Cil  to  tafte  fiih.  The  Egyptians,  in  general,  abftained 
from  beans  ;  but  the  priefts  even  abhorred  the  fight  of 
them,  accounting  them  impure  and  abominable  :  whence 
Pythagoras  conceived  the  averfion  he  had  to  that  kind  of 
pulfe. 

The  military  men  were  called  Calafirians,  or  Hermoty-   Of  the 
bians,  according  to   the   different  nomes  they  inhabited.  /(^^^i^^'J' 
The  Hermotybians  inhabited   the  nomes  of  Bufiris,  Sais, 
Chemmis,  Papremis,  and  one  half  of  the  illand  Profopis, 
from  which  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men  could  be 
drawn,  when  they  were  moft  populous.    The  nomes  of 
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the  Calafirians  were  thofe  of  Thebes,  Bubafliis,  Aphthis, 
7"anis,  Mendes,  Sebennytus  Athribis,  Pharbaethus, 
Thmu'is,  Onuphis,  Anytis,  and  Myecphoris  ;  which  lafh 
was  fituate  in  an  ifland  over-againft  the  city  of  Bubaftis. 
And  thefe  nomes  could  furnifh  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  men  at  the  moft.  The  foldiers  of  both  deno- 
minations were  not  permitted  to  learn  or  exercife  any  me- 
chanical art ;  but  were  obliged,  from  father  to  fon,  to 
jipply  themfelves  to  the  art  of  war  only  ;  wherein,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  they  therefore  made  a  more  than  ordinary 
proficiency  ;  but  their  great  excellency  feems  to  have  been 
in  horfemanfhip,  and  the  fkill  of  guiding  chariots  ;  for 
which  they  were  particularly  and  early  famous,  as  ap- 
pears from  Scripture.  For  negle£l  of  duty,  flying  in 
battle,  or  cowardice,  they  were  punifhed  only  with  marks 
of  infamy  •,  it  being  thought  more  advifeable  to  keep  them 
in  order  by  the  motive  of  honour,  than  the  fear  of  chafr 
tifement. 

The  lands  conferred  on  the  militia  were  exempted  from 
public  taxes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  priefts.  1  he  por- 
tion afligned  to  each  man  was  twelve  arurse,  every  one 
containing  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  (O), 
The  king's  guard  confided  of  one  thoufand  Hermotybians, 
and  as  many  Calafirians,  who  were  changed  every  year, 
that  they  might  all  have  that  honour  and  advantage  in  their 
turn.  For,  befides  the  revenues  of  their  lands,  thofe 
that  were  on  duty  at  court  had  (each)  a  daily  allowance 
of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  two 
pints  of  wine.  This  liberal  provifion  for  the  militia  was 
alfo  an  encouragement  for  them  to  marry,  to  people  the 
country,  and  by  thefe  means  leave  behind  them  a  fuccef-r 
fion  of  troops  fufficlent  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

But,  after  all,  the  Egyptians  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
been  a  warlike  nation :  thev  rather  extended  their  domi- 
nions by  the  colonies  they  fent  out,  than  by  their  arms  ; 
however,  we  ihall  find  fome  conquerors  of  great  fame 
among  their  kings. 

If  the  Egyptians  at  any  time  created  a  new  king  by 
cle£lion  (which  fometimes  happened),  he  was  always 
chofcn,  either  out  of  the  priefts,  or  the  foldiers  ;  and  if 
out  of  the  latter,  he  was  immediately  received  into  the 
order  of  priefts,  and  initiated  in  their  learning  and  myfr 
teries. 

(O)  The  Eg)'ptian  arura  what  more  than  three  quarters 
mufl  therefore  have  been  fomcr    of  an  Englifli  acre. 
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The  hufbandmen,  taking  the  lands  from  the  king,  Of  the  in- 
priefts,  and  foldiers,  at  an  eafy  rent,  employed  themfelves  Jf^^or  claf- 
whoUy  in  tillage,  and  the  fon  continually  fucceeded  the  •^'^' 
father  in  the  fame  occupation  :  thus  they  became  the 
moil  expert  in  agriculture  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
The  ihepherds,  in  like  manner,  were  always  fhepherds 
from  generation  to  generation  j  and,  by  the  obfervations 
of  their  forefathers,  and  their  own  experience,  attained 
to  great  Ikill  in  their  way,  endeavouring  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  contrivances  to  increafe  the  breed  of  the  flocks 
they  fed.  One  thing  in  particular  deferves  to  be  mention- 
ed, which  was  pra£tifed  by  thofe  who  fed  hens  and  geefe: 
not  content  with  the  ordinary  way  of  natur.il  increafe, 
they  did  not  fufFer  them  to  brood,  but  hatched  the  eggs 
by  an  artificial  warmth  ;  and  by  that  expedient  railed 
prodigious  flocks  of  thofe  fowls.  The  method  was  moil 
probably  by  ovens,  which  are  itill  ufed  in  i'.gypt  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  much  fpoken  of  by  travellers  ^. 

The  law  which  obliged  the  fon  of  the  hufbandman 
and  ihepherd  to  follow  the  vocation  of  his  father,  extend- 
ed to  all  arts  and  trades  ;  for,  amongll  the  Egyptians,  a 
man  was  under  an  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  taking  up  his 
father's  employment,  and  of  applying  himfelf  wholly  to 
that,  without  meddling  with  any  other.  Thus,  being 
cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  rifmg  to  the  magillracy,  and  hav- 
ing no  room  left  for  popular  ambition,  they  ftuck  clofely 
to  what  they  profefled.  They  were  never  permitted  to 
concern  themfelves  with  civil  affairs  ;  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  attempt  it,  or  undertook  anybufinefs  thit  did  not 
belong  to  their  hereditary  profeifion,  they  were  feverely 
punifhed. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  careful  in  the  adminiflration    Of  thfir 
of  juflice  ;    for  they   rightly  judged  the   fentences  pro-    courts  of 
nounced  from  the  tribunals,  to  be  of  the  greatefl  confe-  JHft^^^' 
quence  to  .the  public  ;   and  that  as  nothing  could  conduce 
more  to  the  reformation  of  mens  manners,   than  the  pu- 
iiillimg  offenders,  and  relieving  the  oppreiTed,  fo  nothing 
could  be  more  deflruclive  of  fociety,  or  a  greater  caufe  of 
confufion,  than  the  fuffering  either  bribery  or  favour  in 
fuch  cafes.     For  this   reafon  they  were  very  fcrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  their  judges,  ^vho  were  men  of  the  befl 
reputation,  and  taken  from  the  three  chief  cities,  Heli- 
opolis,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  ten  from  each ;   fo  that 

z  Vide  Greaves's  Manner  of  hatching  Chickens  at  Cairo.    PhiU 
Trani.  No  137. 
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their  wliole  number  was  thirty  ;  a  tribunal  thought  to  be 
no  wa^'s  inferior  either  to  the  areopagus  at  Athens,  or  to 
the  Lacedemonian  fenate. 

This  venerable  affembly  chofe  a  prefident  out  of  their 
own  number,  whofe  place,  as  an  inferior  jndge,  was, 
upon  his  election,  fupplied  by  the  city  that  fent  him. 
Their  falaries  were  paid  by  the  king,  who  allowed  the 
prefident  a  ftipend  proportioned  to  his  fuperior  rank  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  more  vifibly  diftinguifhed  from  his  bre- 
thren, he  wore  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  from 
which  hung  an  image  of  precious  ftones,  called  by  them 
Truth.  Whenever  the  prefident  afl^umed  this  enfign  of 
his  office,  il  fignified  that  he  was  prepared  to  hear  caufes. 
The  court  being  feated,  and  the  eight  books,  which  con- 
tained all  the  laws,  laid  before  them,  the  plaintiff  pre- 
ferred his  complaint,  clearly  and  diftin61:ly  fet  forth  in 
writing  ;  a  copy  of  which  being  granted  to  the  defendant, 
he  gave  in  his  anfwer.  To  this  the  plaintixT  replied,  and 
then  the  defendant  rejoined.  Each  party  having  given  in 
two  writings,  the  court  took  them  into  confi deration,  and, 
confulting  together,  proceeded  to  judgment,  the  prefi- 
dent turning  the  effigies  of  Truth  towards  the  party  in 
whofe  favour  judgment  was  given.  The  Egyptians,  fen- 
fible  of  the  fallacies  of  oratory,  and  the  evil  arts  of  pub- 
lic pleaders,  baniffied  them  from  the  tribunal,  nor  would 
they  even  fuffer  a  man  to  fpeak  in  his  own  caufe,  well 
knowing  the  advantage  one  perfon  might  have  over  an- 
other by  more  artful  fpeaking,  or  greater  confidence  ;  but, 
contented  themfelves  with  a  fimple  and  intelligible  ftate 
of  the  cafe  in  writing,  which,,  being  readily  underftood, 
was  as  readily  decided  :  by  thefe  means  every  man  flood 
"upon  the  level  with  his  antagonift,  and  nothing  but  the 
merits  of  the  caufe  had  any  weight  in  its  determination. 

Having  fpoken  of  their  courts  of  judicature,  it  may  not 

be  amifs  briefly  to  mention  fuch  of  their  laws  as  are  moft 

lemarJcable  for  their  antiquity  or  ufe. 

Their  re-  ^'  Perjury  was  punifhed  with  death;  as  a  crime  finful 

markable     in  the  fight  of  the  gods,  and  deftrudive  of  human  fo- 

/flWJ.  ciety. 

II.  He  that  faw  a  man  killed,  or  violently  aflaulted 
on  the  highway,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  refcue  him, 
"Was  punifhed  with  death.  If  it  appeared,  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  affi fiance,  he  was  never thelefs  obliged  to 
difcover  and  profecute  the  offenders  according  to  law ; 
which  duty,  if  he  negle£led,  he  received  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ftrjpes,  and  was  kept  without  food  for  three  days. 

III.  Falf(^- 
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III.  Falfe  accufers  underwent  the  fame  punlfhment 
as  the  accufed  (liould  have  undergone  in  cafe  of  con- 
"vi£tion. 

IV.  Every  Egyptian  w^as  enjoined  to  give  in  his  name, 
and  by  what  means  he  gained  his  livelihood,  in  writing, 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  where  he  lived.  But  if 
it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  given  in  a  wrong  informa- 
tion, or  got  his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  he  was  punifh- 
ed  with  death.  This  law  was  made  by  Amafis  j  and  So- 
lon, who  introduced  it  among  the  Athenians,  is  faid  to 
have  borrowed  it  of  the  Egyptians. 

V.  He  that  wilfully  killed  any  perfon,  whether  freeman 
or  Have,  was  condemned  to  die- 

VI.  Parents  that  killed  their  children  were  not  adjudg- 
ed to  die,  but  were  obliged  to  embrace  their  dead  bodies 
foi  three  days  and  three  nights  together ;  a  guard  being 
fet  over  them,  to  fee  tliat  they  punctually  obeyed  this 
law. 

VII.  But  parricides  were  put  to  a  moll  cruel  death  ; 
'firft  their  limbs  were  mangled,  and  their  flelli  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  with  (harp  reeds  ;  afterwards  they  were  laid 
upon  thorns,  and  burnt  alive. 

VIII.  Women  with  child  were  not  executed  till  they 
had  been  delivered  ;  that  the  innocent  might  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty. 

IX.  Mutiny  and  defertion  were  punifhed  only  by  de- 
gradation and  difgrace  ;  which  could  never  be  wiped 
away  but  by  brave  a6lions. 

X.  Thofe  who  betrayed  fecret  defigns  to  the.  enemy, 
had  their  tongues  cut  out. 

XI.  Coining  falfe  money,  ufing  falfe  weights,  and  for- 
gery of  all  forts,  were  puniftied  by  cutting  off  the  offender's 
hands. 

XII.  He  that  committed  a  rape  on  a  free-woman,  had 
his  privities  cut  off;  for  they  held  a  raviflier  guilty  of 
three  moil  enormous  crimes,  having,  befides  the  injuftice 
of  the  aftion,  brought  infamy  on  the  woman,  and  baf- 
tardized  her  iffue. 

XIII.  Adultery  by  confent  vras  puniflied  in  the  man, 
with  a  thoufand  ftripes  given  with  rods  j  and  in  the  wo- 
man, with  the  lofs  of  her  nofe. 

XIV.  Acconiing  to  the  commercial  laws,  which  are 
faid  to  liave  been  made  by  Bocchoris  j  if  a  man  borrowed 
money  without  giving  a  note  in  writing  for  it,  he  was 
difcharged  from  the  debt,  provided  he  would  make  oath, 

that  . 
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that  he  was  no  ways  indebted  to  his  creditor.     The  oath 
in  this  cafe  was  very  folemn,  and  preceded  by  facrifice. 

XV.  In  cafes  where  the  debt  was  acknowleged  by 
proper  inftruments,  the  intereft  was  not  to  exceed  the 
double  of  the  capital  or  fum  lent.  The  debtor's  goods, 
and  not  his  body,  were  anfwerable  for  the  debt :  for  his 
body  was  claimed  by  the  city  or  place  where  he  lived, 
which  had  the  greateft  intereft  in  him,  and  had  a  right 
to  his  fervice  both  in  peace  and  war.  In  fliort,  they  did 
not  apprehend  wherein  the  policy  lay  of  facrificing  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  republic  to  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of 
a  private  perfon.  This  law,  or  one  very  like  it,  is  faid  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  by  Solon- 

XVI.  To  help  the  circulation  of  money,  Afychls  made 
a  law,  that  a  man  might  borrow  on  the  pledge  of  his  fa- 
ther's dead  body,  which  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  creditor  ;  and  if  he  did  not  redeem  it,  he  himfelf  was 
to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral ;  nor  could  he 
have  the  liberty  of  burying  any  perfon  defcended  from 
him  ;  a  reftriilion  which  was  accounted  the  greateft  ig- 
nominy. 

XVII.  An  Egyptian  prieft  was  allowed  no  more  than 
one  wife,  but  all  others  might  marry  as  many  as  they 
pleafed ;  nor  was  any  child  reckoned  a  baftard,  though 
begotten  on  a  Have  bought  with  money ;  for  they  held 
the  father  to  be  the  fole  caufe  of  generation,  and  that  the 
mother  only  provided  nouriftiment  and  lodging  for  the 
infant. 

.  XVIII.  By  the  laws  of  Egypt,  brothers  were  permitted 
to  marry  their  fifters,  becaufe  they  had  an  inftance  of  ihe 
happinefs  of  fuch  marriages,  in  that  of  Ifis  with  her  own 
brother  Ofirls  ;  for  Ifis  having  vowed,  on  his  death,  ne- 
ver to  fufFer  the  embraces  of  any  other,  ihe  revenged  his 
murder,  governed  the  kingdom  during  her  widowhood 
with  great  prudence,  and  became  the  author  of  infinite 
benefits  to  mankind  in  general.  For  which  reafon,  in 
Egypt,  the  queen  had  more  power,  and  more  honour 
fhewn  her  than  the  king  ;  and,  in  marriage-contr afts,  the 
greater  authority  was  given  to  the  women,  the  hufl^ands 
promifing  to  be  obedient  to  their  wives  in  all  things. 

XIX.  There  Was  a  very  remarkable  law,  or  rather  cuf- 
tom  which  had  the  fanctlon  of  law,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  robbers  and  (harpers.  Whoever  entered  him- 
felf in  their  gang,  gave  In  his  name  to  their  chief,  pro- 
mifing to  deliver  him  all  the  booty  he  fliould  from  time  to 

time 
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time  purloin.  Upon  this  account  it  was  cuftomary  for 
fucli  as  liad  any  thing  ftolen  from  them  to  apply  to  the 
chief  of  the  gang,  and  give  him  a  very  particular  account 
and  defcription,  in  writing,  of  what  they  had  loft ;  as 
alfo  ul  the  day,  hour,  and  place,  when  and  where  they 
Joft  it.  This  information  being  given,  the  ftolen  goods 
were  eafily  found,  and  reftored  to  the  right  owner,  upon 
his  paying  a  fourth  part  of  their  value.  1  he  inftituter  of 
this  extraordinary  law  thought,  that  fince  it  would  be 
impofTible  to  prevent  thieving  entirely,  it  would  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  injured  parry  to  lofe  a  fourth,  by  way  of 
redemption,  than  the  whole  ^ 

As  much  as  the  Egyptians  feemed  to  excel  other  n a-    OftherelU 
tlons  in  the  wifdom  of  their  laws  and  conftitutions,  they   S^°^  <?/  '^* 
yet  furpaffed  them  more  in  bigotry  and  fuperftition.  tgyptims. 

Idolatry  was  fo  ancient  among  them,  that  the  Grecians 
confefled  they  borrowed  not  only  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  the  names  of  almoft  all  their  gods,  from  Egypt, 
For  the  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  people 
who  erected  altars,  images,  and  temples,  and  the  firft 
inventors  of  feftivals,  ceremonies,  and  tranra£l;ions  with 
the  gods  by  the  mediation  of  others  ;  and  alfo  to  have  firft 
given  names  to  the  twelve  gods  ^ 

They  had  a  great  many  deities  of  different  ranks  and 
orders.  Thofe  who  were  chiefly  honoured  in  Egypt,  were 
Ofiris,  and  Ifis ;  by  which  it  is  moft  probable  they  origi- 
nally meant  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  (P),  whofe  influences 
governed  and  preferved  the  world ;  thofe  two  planets  be- 
ing reckoned  by  them  the  great  caufes  of  nutrition  and 
generation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  fources  from  whence  j:he 
other  parts  of  nature,  which  alfo  they  looked  upon  as 
gods,  and  to  which  they  gave  diftin6t  names,  were  de- 
rived.    Thefe  were  Jupiter,  or  fpirit^  the  vis  vivifica  of 

(P)    The   name  of   Ofiris,  or  elfe  the  Nile,  which  is  lofl: 

we  are  told,  in  the   Egyptian  or  deftroyed  in  the  fea,  which 

tongue,  ^\gx\i?iQS  many-eyed  \  an  they  call  Typhon.     At  other 

epithet  very  proper  for  the  fun;  times  Oliris  is  Pluto  and  Bac- 

and  Ifis,  ancient,  chus ;  and  Ifis,  Ceres,  Profer- 

There  are  leveral  other  my-  pine,  Cybele,  &c.     One  fup- 

thological     interpretations     of  poles  Ofiris  to  fignlfy  the  effi- 

thefe  two  deities      Sometimes  cient  caufe  of  things,  and  Ifis, 

Ifis   is  the  earth   in  general  ;  matter ;    and    another    thinks 

fometimes  only  the  land  of  E-  Ifis  denotes  nature  in  general, 
jgypt ;  and  Ofiris  is  the  moon, 

a  Diod.  Sic*  lib.  i.  p.  69.         ^  Herod*  lib.  ii.  cap.  6o» 

living 
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Jiving  creatures.  Vulcan,  or  fire  ;  Ceres,  or  the  forth  ; 
Ocean  us  (by  which  the.  Egyptians  meant  their  Nile)  or 
moiJlure\  and  Minerva  (called  alfo  by  that  nation  Neith) 
or  air, 

Befides  thefe  celeftial  and  eternal  gods,  there  were  alfo 
terreftrial  and  mortal  deities,  who  had  merited  the  ho- 
nours paid  them  by  the  benefits  they  conferred  on  man- 
kind. Several  of  them  had  been  kings  of  Egypt;  fome 
of  thefe  bore  the  fame  names  with  the  celeftial  gods,  and 
others  had  proper  names  of  their  own.  Such  were  the 
Sun,  Cronus  or  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter  (called  by  them 
Ammon),  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vefta,  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
Orus,  Venus,  Pan,  Arueris,  Nephthys,  Harpocrates, 
and  others^.  Serapis  is  faid  to  have  been  an  upftart  deity, 
introduced  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria*^*,  but 
others  fuppofe  that  to  be  only  another  name  for  Ofiris  **, 
who  was  alfo  called  Bacchus.  As  Ofiris  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  a  good  and  beneficent  nature,  fo  his  brother 
Typhon  was  efteemed  the  reverfe,  and  held  in  univerfal 
deteftaticn  for  the  evils  brought  by  him  on  his  family  and 
nation.  The  other  names  of  Typhon  were  Seth,  Bebon, 
and  Smy. 

Though  the  bodies  of  thefe  mortal  deities  remained  in 
their  fepulchres  on  earth,  yet  the  Egyptians  believed  their 
fouls  fhone  in  the  ftars  in  heaven  ;  the  foul  of  Ifis  in  par- 
ticular in  the  Dog-ftar,  called  by  them  Sothis  ;  the  foul  of 
Orus  in  Orion  *,  and  that  of  Typhon  in  the  Bear. 

Notwithftanding  this  polytheifm  of  the  Egyptians,  they 
are  yet  fai-d  in  reality  to  have  acknowleged  one  fupreme 
God,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  whom  they  fome- 
times  denoted  by  the  name  of  Ofiris,  or  Serapis,  fome-- 
times  by  that  of  Ifis,  and  at  other  times  by  Neith, 
on  whole  temple  at  Sai's  was  the  following  remarkable 
infcription  :  "  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  is,  and  fhall  be ; 
and  my  veil  hath  no  mortal  yet  uncovered  ■=.'*  1  here  is 
alfo  an  infcription  to  Ifis  ftill  remaining  at  Capua,  to  this 
effect :  "  To  thee,  who,  being  one,  art  all  things,  the 
goddefs  Ifis."  The  inhabitants  of  Thebais  are  reported  to 
have  worfiiipped  only  the  immortal  and  unbegotten  god 
Cneph,  or  Emeph  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  exempt 
from  all  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
cred  animals  which  were  worfhipped  in  the  Lower  Egypt. 

b  Vide  Diod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra,  p.  ii.  &c.  c  Origen  cont.  Celf, 
Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  xx.        *  Plutarch  de  Ifid.  &.  Qfir.  p.  362.      « Id. 
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From  tills  god  Cneph,  they  fuppofed  a  fecondary  god  pro- 
ceeded, reprefenting  the  workl,  and  called  Phtha,  which 
word  is  at  preient  ufed  among  the  Copts  to  fignify  the  di- 
vine Being. 

However,  the  idolatrous  humour  which  prevailed  at 
firft  perhaps  oniy  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  appears  at  length 
to  have  entirely  over-run  it ;  and  what  feems  fcarcely  cre- 
dible, they  came  at  length  to  beftow  divine  honours  on 
feveral  animals,  nay,  even  on  vegetables,  as  leeks  and 
onions  ;  and  that  wnth  fo  great  variety  and  difagreement 
among  themfelves,  that,  except  fome  of  the  principal 
gods,  who  were  honoured  ail  over  the  kingdom,  the  wor- 
fiiip  of  every  deity  was  confined  to  one  or  two  cities  or 
provinces :  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt  were  by  the  Grecians  named 
after  the  gods  or  animals  that  were  worfliipped  there  ;  as 
Diofpolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter  \  Eleliopolis,  or  the  city 
of  the  fun  ;  and  in  the  like  niariner  others  bore  the  names 
of  Pan,  Apollo,  Latona,  Heimes,  Hercules,  and  Venus; 
and  alfo  of  the  Dog,  the  Lion,  the  Wolf,  the  Crocodile, 
the  fiflies  Latos,  Oxyrynchus,  Phagrus,  &c. 

This  direrfity  of  worlhip  was  fometimes  attended  with 
very  ill  confequences,  efpecially  if  their  deities  happened 
to  be  fuch  as  were  naturally  enemies  to  one  another;  the 
inhabitants  of  one  place  often  paying  their  adoration  to 
that  kind  of  animals  which  were  held  in  the  greatefl  ab- 
horrence by  their  neighbours.  Hence  proceeded  invete- 
rate quarrels,  and  dangerous  wars,  as  happened  in  parti- 
cular between  thofe  of  Heracleopolls  who  worfhipped  the 
ichneumon,  and  thofe  of  Arfinoe  w^ho  w^orfhipped  the 
crocodile  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  betw^een  the  cities 
of  Oxyrynchus  and  Cynopolis,  the  former  of  which  fa* 
crificed  and  eat  dogs,  the  deity  of  the  latter,  in  revenge 
for  their  eating  that  fort  of  filh  which  was  the  objeft  of 
their  own  w^orihip.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the 
kings  themfelves,  out  of  policy,  firfl  occafioned,  or  at 
lead  encouraged  and  fomented  thefe  diflenfions,  to  divert 
the  people  from  attempting  any  thing  again!!:  the  ftate  ; 
for  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  one  of  their  firlt  and  moll  pru- 
dent kings,  finding  the  Egyptians  very  prone  to  fedltion, 
enjoined  to  each  province  the  worfliip  of  fome  particular 
animal  different  from  all  the  reft,  and  likewife  to  ufe  a 
different  diet ;  fo  that  the  Egyptians  being  thus  divided 
into  fo  many  diftincSt  focieties,  prejudiced  againft  each 
other  in  religious  matters,  and  mutually  defpifing  one 
another  on  account  of  their  different  cufboms  in  the  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  affairs  of  life,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  evef 
uniting  again  ^. 

It  would  be  rather  tedious  than  entertaining,  to  fet 
down  all  the  fables  and  uncertain  traditions,  which  might 
be  found  in  ancient  authors  concerning  the  Egyptian 
gods  ;  fome  of  them  may  perhaps  be  occafionally  taken 
notice  of  hereafter ;  wherefore  we  fhall  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  images  by  which  they  reprefented  thofe 
deities  that  were  moft  peculiar  to  this  nation,  and  likewife 
of  their  facrifices,  feftivals,  and  religious  ceiemonies. 

Ofiris  was  varioufly  reprefented,  fometimes  by  a  fcep- 
ter  and  eye,  to  exprefs  his  power  and  providence  ;  at  other 
times  by  the  image  of  an  hawk,  becaufe  of  its  fharp  fight, 
fwiftnefs,  and  other  qualities ;  and  in  later  times  in  an 
human  form,  in  a  pofture  not  very  decent,  fignifying 
his  generative  and  nutritive  faculty'';  but  the  greateft 
adoration  was  paid  to  his  living  image,  the  bull,  as  we 
fliall  obferve  by-and-by. 

The  image  of  Ifis  was  ufually  in  the  form  of  a  woman, 
with  cow's  horns  on  her  head  ^,  reprefenting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  in  her  increafe  and  decreafe,  and  hold- 
ing the  fiftrum  (a  kind  of  cymbal)  in  her  right-hand, 
and  a  pitcher  in  her  left ;  the  former  fignifying  the  per- 
petual motion  there  is  in  nature,  and  the  other  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  Nile.  But  fometimes  fhe  was  reprefented  as 
Cybele,  with  her  body  full  of  breafts,  to  exprefs  her 
nourifliing  all  things  K 

The  ftatue  of  Serapis  was  of  an  human  form,  with  a 
bafket  or  bulliel  on  his  head,  fignifying  plenty  ;  his  right- 
hand  leaned  on  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  whofe  body  was 
wound  round  a  figure  with  three  heads  exprefling  a  dog, 
a  lion,  and  a  wolf;  in  his  left-hand  he  held  a  meafure  of 
a  cubit  length,  as  it  were  to  take  the  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile. 

Jupiter,  or  Ammon,  the  Egyptians  reprefented  by  an 
image  with  the  head  of  a  ram  ;  the  reafon  of  which  figure 
they  fay  was  this  ;  Hercules,  being  very  defirous  to  fee 
Jupiter,  did  not,  without  great  difficulty,  obtain  his  re- 
queft ;  for  the  god  was  unwilling  to  be  {ttn-,  but  at 
length  Jupiter  yeilded  to  his  importunity,  and,  having 
feparated  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ram,  and  flayed 
the  whole  carcafe,  he  put  on  the  Ikin  with  the  wool,  and 
in  that  form  fhewed  himfelf  to  Hercules,     And,  in  this 

c  Diod.    ubi  fupra,    p.    %o.  ^  Plut.   ubi  fupra,    p.  371. 

«  Herodotus,  ubi  fupra.  ^  Apuleium  Metaiu,  lib.  ii. 

manner 
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mnnner  of  reprefentlng  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  were  imi- 
tated by  the  Ammonians,  a  colony  of  them  and  the  Ethi- 
opians. 

The  other  more  famous  deities  of  the  Egyptians  were 
Anubis,  Harpocrates,  Orus,  and  Canopus.  The  firft  wa* 
ufually  painted  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  becaufe  he  ac- 
companied Ofiris  in  his  expedition,  cloathed  in  a  dog's 
Ikin,  and  was  the  guard  of  him  and  Ifis.  Sometimes  this 
deity  is  confounded  with  Hermes,  and  then  the  dog'9 
head  may  denote  his  great  fagacity.  Harpocrates  was  the 
fon  of  Ifis,  begotten,  as  is  faid,  by  Ofiris  on  her  after  his 
death  *,  for  which  reafon  he  was  weak  in  his  lower  limbs. 
This  was  the  god  of  filence,  being  therefore  ufually  re- 
prefented'with  his  finger  on  his  mouth ;  he  was  always 
placed  near  the  ftatues  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  to  intimate  that 
their  having  been  once  mortals,  was  not  to  be  fpoken  of. 
Orus  is  often  confounded  with  Apollo ;  he  was  the  fon 
of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  ;  generally  reprefented  as  a  child  wrap- 
ped up  in  fwaddling-cloaths  *,  and  fometimes,  by  thofe  of 
Coptos,  as  holding  in  one  one  hand  the  privities  of  Ty- 
phon.  Canopus  was  the  pilot  of  Ofiris's  fliip,  whofe 
foul,  after  his  death,  migrated  into  the  fixed  ftar  of  that 
name,  which  is  one  of  the  firll  magnitude,  but  not  vifi- 
ble  in  Europe.  This  god  became  famous  for  the  vicSlory 
obtained  by  him  over  the  Chaldean  god.  Fire :  the  ftory 
of  which  is  this ;  the  Chaldeans  carried  about  their  god, 
to  combat  with  thofe  of  other  provinces,  all  which  it  eafi- 
ly  overcame  and  deftroyed,  none  of  their  images  being 
gble  to  refill  the  force  of  Fire,  till  at  length  the  prieft  of 
Canopus  devifed  this  artifice ;  he  took  an  earthen  water- 
pot  full  of  holes,  which  he  flopped  up  with  wax,  and, 
having  filled  it  with  water,  painted  it  over  ;  and,  placing 
the  head  of  an  old  image  upon  it,  produced  it  as  a  god. 
In  the  confli6l,  the  wax  being  foon  melted,  the  water 
ruflied  out,  and  quickly  extinguifhed  the  fire.  In  me- 
mory of  this  vi6lory,  Canopus  is  ufually  reprefented  in 
the  manner  we  have  jufl:  defcribed,  without  arms,  and 
having  fcarce  any  feet  to  be  feen.  Yet  others  fuppofe 
thefe  were  really  no  more  than  vefl^els  filled  with  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Nile,  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  ufed  alfo  to 
worfliip. 

Of  the  facred  animals  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  none 
was  held  in  fo  great  reverence  as  the  bull,  by  which  they 
reprefented  Ofiris.  There  were  two  of  this  kind  kept  in. 
Egypt,  one  at  Memphis,  called  Apis,  by  the  Grecians 
Epaphus ;   and  the  other  at  Heliopolis,  called  Mnevis ; 

this 
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this  lafl:  was  black,  and  the  honours  paid  to  him  were  in- 
ferior to  thofe  due  to  Apis.     The  Apis  was  to  be  the  calf 
of  a  cow  incapable  of  bearing  another,  and  no  otherwife 
to  be  impregnated  (as  the  Egyptians   imagined)  than  by 
thunder.     The   marks  which   diftinguifhed  him  from  all 
others  were  thefe  ;  his  body  was  black,  except  one  fquare  • 
of  white  on  the  forehead  ;  he  had  the  figure  of   an  eagle 
on  his  back  ;  a  double  lift  of  hair  on  his  tail,  and  a  knot 
like   a  beetle  under  his  tongue.     Others  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-nine  marks  peculiar  to  this  beaft.     They  fa- 
crificed  bulls  to  Apis,  but  were  fo  nice  in  the  choice  of 
them,  that  if  they  found  but  one  black  hair  upon  them, 
they  judged  them  unclean.     This  fearch  was  made  by  the 
prieft  with  the  utmoft  precaution  ;  after  which  he  drew 
out  his  tongue,  to  fee  if  he  were  clean  in  that  part ;  and 
in  the  laft  place  he  examined  his  tail,  to  fee  whether  the 
hairs  were  natural,  and  as  they  ought  to  be.     The  beaft 
being  found  witbout  blemiih,  the  prieft  tied  a  label  about 
his  horns,  and,  fealing  it  with  his  fignet,  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  away  and   fecured  ;  for  it  was  death  to  facrifice 
any  beaft  of  this  kind  that  was  not  marked  with  fuch  a  feal. 
The  order  and  ceremony  of  the  facrifice  was  thus  *,  the  vic- 
tim being  brought  to  the  altar,  they  immediately  kindled  a 
fire  •,  and,  pouring  wine  upon  him,  they  offered  their  prayers 
to  the  god.     Then,    killing  the   beaft,  they  flayed  him, 
and  ftruck  off  his   head,  which  they  carried,  with  many, 
imprecations,  to  the  market,  or  other  public  place,  and 
fold  it  to  fome  Grecian  if  they  met  with  any ;  but  if  no- 
fuch  perfon  were   to  be  found,  they  threw  it  intp  the 
river,  with  this  form  of  execration  ;  ''  may  the  evils  im- 
pending over  the  perfons  now  facrificing,  oi  the  Egyp- 
tians in  general,  fall  upon  this  head."    This  ceremony  of 
libation,    and  the  manner  of  devoting  the  head  of  the 
vi£l:im,  was  an  univerfal  practice  over  all  Egypt ;    for 
which  reafon  no  Egyptian  would  eat  of  the  head  of  any 
animal.     But  in  the  choice  of  their  victims,  there  were 
different  cuftoms  in  different  places. 

When  the  Apis  died,  and  his  funeral  pomp  was  over, 
the  priefts,  whofe  province  it  was,  fought  out  for  another 
with  the  fame  marks  ;  and  when  they  had  found  him,  the 
lamentations  immediately  ceafed.  The  priefts  led  the  calf 
firft  into  the  city  of  Nile,  where  he  was  fed  for  forty  . 
days ;  from  thence  he  was  tranfported  in  a  veffel  with  a 
gilded  cabin  to  Memphis,  as  their  god,  and  turned  into 
the  grove  of  Vulcan.  For  forty  days  women  only  were 
admitted  into  his  prefence  *,  after  which  time  they  were 

not 
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jiot  permitted  to  fee  the  new  god.  The  reafon  they  jrartf 
for  this  worfhip  was,  that  the  foul  of  Ofiris  migrated  in- 
to a  bull  of  this  fort,  and  by  a  fucceflive  tranfmigration 
paifed  from  one  to  another,  as  often  us  one  died,  and  an- 
other was  found.  But  others  fiy,  that  it  was  becaufe, 
when  Ofiris  was  killed  by  Typhon,  Ifis  threw  his  limbs 
into  a  wooden  cow,  covered  with  fine  linen,  from  whence' 
the  city  of  Bufiris  received  its  name. 

The  feftival  of  Ifis  was  celebrated  with  the  utmofl;  fo- 
lemnity.  On  the  vigil  they  faded,  and  prayed  ;  then  they 
facrificed  a  bullock,  taking  out  the  bowels,  but  leaving 
the  fat,  with  the  moft  noble  parts,  in  the  carcafe  ;  cut- 
ting off  the  legs,  rump,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  and  filling 
the  body  with  fine  bread,  honey,  dried  raifins,  figs, 
incenfe,  myrrh,  and  other  perfumes,  they  proceeded 
to  the  confecration,  pouring  in  great  quantities  of  oil. 
They  facrificed  falling,  beating  themfelves  all  the  while 
the  flefh  lay  on  the  fire  j  but  afterwards  they  feafted  on 
the  remainder.  The  offerings  of  this  kind  of  cattle,  whe- 
ther young  or  old,  were  to  be  unblemifhed  males  ;  for 
the  females,  being  facred  to  Ifis,  could  not  be  offered. 
When  a  cow  died,  they  threw  her  into  the  river ;  but  a 
bull  was  buried  without  the  cities,  one  horn,  and  fome-» 
times  both,  being  left  above  ground  as  a  mark  of  the 
grave.  The  flefh  being  perfectly  confumed,  and  nothing 
but  the  bare  bones  left,  they  were  tranfported  to  an  ifland 
of  the  Delta,  called  Profopitis,  from  whence  vefTels  were 
difpatched  to  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  collect  the 
bones,  and  carry  them  away,  and  bury  them  together  5 
the  fame  ceremony  was  obferved  in  relation  to  other  cat- 
tle ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  kill  any. 

J  Jupiter  was  principally  worfhipped  at  Thebes,  thence 
named  Diofpolis  ;  they  efteemed  the  ram  facred  on  that 
deity's  account,  and,  abftaining  from  fheep,  facrificed 
goats  only ;  however  once  a  year,  at  the  feftival  of  Jupi- 
ter, they  killed  a  ram,  and,  flaying  the  carcafe,  put  the  fkin 
on  the  ftatue  of  the  god,  bringing  at  the  fame  time  an 
image  of  Hercules  into  his  prefence,  in  memory  of  what 
we  have  related  above  concerning  thefe  two  gods  ;  after 
which,  every  one  prefent  gave  the  ram  a  blow,  and  he. 
was  buried  in  a  confecrated  cofhn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mendes,  on  the  other  hand  facri- 
ficed fheep,  and  no  goats ;  becaufe  they  worfhipped  Pan, 
whom  they  took  to  be  one  of  the  eight  moft  ancient  gods, 
and  always  reprefented  him  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a 
goat,   juii  as  the  Grecians  did ;  not  that  they  imagined 
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kirn  to  have  been  really  of  that  fhape  (for  they  bclicvec!' 
hii!n  to  be  like  other  gods),  but  for  fome  myftical  reafon. 
Though  the  Mendefians  had  a  religious  veneration  botb 
for  the  male  and  female  goat,  yet  they  had  a  greater  ef- 
teem  for  the  former,  and  paid  great  reverence  to  goat- 
herds j  particularly  to  one,  viAho  at  his  death  was  univer- 
fally  lamented.  In  the  Egyptian  tongue,  Mendes  figni- 
fied  both  Pan  and  a  goat. 

To  the  Moon  they  facrificed  when  fhe  was  at  the  full. 
Th-e  vicSlims  offered  to  her  were  fwine,  which  the  Egyp- 
tions  held  to  be  impure  animals,  and  were  forbidden  to 
offer  them  to  any  other  deities,  than  to  that  planet  and 
Bacchus.  When  they  made  their  facrifice  to  the  Moon^ 
and  had  killed  the  victim,  they  put  the  end  of  the  tail,- 
with  the  fpleen  and  fat,  into  the  caul,  and  bupsiing  them 
on  the  facred  fire,  eat  the  reft  of  the  flefh  on  the  day  o£ 
the  new  moon,  though  they  would  not  have  tafted  it  at 
any  other  time.  Thofe  vvhofe  poverty  would  not  admit 
of  the  expence  of  this  facrifice,  moulded  a  piece  of  pafte 
into  the  fliape  of  a  hog^  and  offered  it  in  facrifice. 

At  the  feftival:  of  Bacchus,  though  every  one  was' 
obliged  to  kill  a  hog  before  the  door  of  his  houfe  in  the 
evening,  yet  they  inftantly  returned  the  carcafe  to  the 
fw4ne-herd  of  whom  it  was  bought.  The  reft  of  this 
fefcival  was  ceJebrated  in  the  fame  manner  in  Egypt  as  in 
Greece  ;  excepting  that,  inftead  of  the  phallus,  the  Egyp- 
tian women  carried  about  little  images  of  a  cubit  in- 
height,  each  having  a  priapus  almoft  as  big  as  the  reft 
of  its  body,  and  fo  contrived  with  ftrings  as  to  move. 
With  thefe  the  women  marched  in  proceffion,  all  the 
,  while  finging  the  praifes  of  Bacchus. 

They  did  not  think  it  fufficient  in  Egypt  to  folemnize 
the  feftival  &  of  their  gods  at  annual  periods  only  ;  but  they 
had  feveral  times  in  the  year  appointed  for  that  purpofe^ 
when  they  vifited,  with  great  devotion,  the  feveral  cities- 
where  the  particular  deities  were  worfliipped. 

Thofe  of  Ifis  at  Bufiris,  and  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  we 
have  already  mentioned ;  only,  in  refpe61:  to  the  former, 
we  muft  add,  that,  after  the  facrifices  were  duly  performed, 
the  men  and  women  who  met  together  on  that  occafion, 
to  the  number  of  many  thoufands,  difciplined  themfelvea 
with  an  inftrument  our  author  (Herodotus)  dared  not  dif- 
cover.  In  which  devotion  the  Carians  who  lived  u\ 
Egypt  furpaffed  all  others,  cutting  their  foreheads  with 
fwords.  The  other  moft  remarkable  feftivals  were  thofa 
of  Diana,  at  Bubaftis,  which  was  the  Egyptian  name  o£ 
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that  goddefs ;  of  Minerva,  at  Sais ;  of  the  Sun,  at  He-* 
liopolis ;  of  Latona,  at  Butus  ;  and  of  Mars,  at  Paprc* 
mis.  Thofe  who  affembled  on  fuch  folemn  occafions  at 
Heliopolis  and  Butusj  offered  facririces  only,  without 
any  farther  ceremony ;  but  the  other  feftivals  deferve  a 
more  particular  defcription. 

That  of  Diana,  in  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  was  obferved 
after  this  manner ;  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
embarked  promifcuoufly  together,  and  during  the  voyage 
fome  of  the  women  beat  on  the  tabor,  whilft  certain  men 
played  on  the  pipe  ;  the  reft  of  both  fexes  finging  and 
itriking  their  hands  together  at  the  fame  time.  They 
ftopped  at  every  city  in  their  way,  M^here,  during  their 
ftay,  the  women  were  partly  employed  in  their  mufic, 
and  partly  in  railing  at  the  women  of  the  place  where 
they  had  ftopped,  or  in  dancing  and  fliewing  themfelves 
naked.  At  length  bciing  arrived  at  Bubaftis,  they  cele- 
brated the  feftival  with  numerous  facrifices,  and  con- 
fumed  more  wine  than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  year;  for  the 
concourfe  of  people  upon  this  occafion  was  reported  to 
amount  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  men  and  women,  be* 
fides  children. 

When  they  met  to  facrlfice  to  Minerva  at  Sal^,  they 
hung  up  by  night  a  great  number  of  lamps  filled  with  oil 
mixed  with  fait,  round  every  houfe,  the  tow  fwimming 
on  the  furface.  Thefe  burned  during  the  whole  night, 
and  the  feftival  was  thence  named,  "  the  lighting  of 
lamps."  The  Egyptians  who  were  not  prefent  at  this  fo- 
lemnity,  obferved  the  fame  ceremonies,  wherever  they 
happened  to  be ;  and  lamps  were  lighted  that  night,  not 
only  at  Sais,  but  throughout  all  Egypt.  The  reafons  for 
ufing  thefe  illuminationsj  and  paying  fo  great  refpe£l:  to 
this  night,  were  kept  fecret. 

At  Papremis  a  very  extraordinary  cuftom  was  obferved ; 
for,  after  having  gone  through  the  ufual  form  of  worftiip, 
a  few  of  the  priefts,  towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  at- 
tended about  the  image  of  Mars,  w^hilft  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  pofted  themfelves  before  the  gates  of  the 
temple  with  ftaves  or  clubs  in  their  hands  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  company  of  men,  who  had  devoted  themfelves 
to  this  fervice,  and  frequently  amounted  to  above  a  thou- 
fand, armed  in  like  manner,  drew  up  oppofite  to  the 
priefts,  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the  temple.  The 
image  of  the  god,  which  was  kept  in  a  gilded  wooden 
ftirine,  and  had  been  removed  out  of  the  temple  on  the 
eve  of  the  feftival,    and  placed  in  another  chapel,  was 
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drawn  by  thofe  few  who  were  appointed  to  attend  it,  to-*^ 
gether  with  the    fhrine   in  which  it   flood,    on    a  four- 
wheeled   chariot,    back   again  to  the  temple.     But   the 
priefts  who  guarded  the  entrance,  refufing  to  give  them 
admittance,    the  before  mentioned  votaries,  in  duty  to 
the  god,  fell  on  their  adverfaries  with  their  clubs  :  a  vio- 
lent confli6t  enfued,  the  blows  being  chiefly  dealt  on  the 
head,  infomuch,  that  in  all  probability  many  mufl  have^ 
died  of  their  bruifes,  though  the  Egyptians  would  never 
allow  that  any  life  was  loft.     The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
accounted  for  this  barbarous  inftitution,  by  relating,  that 
Mars,  having  been   educated  abroad   till  he    attained    to- 
man's eftate,  and  coming  home  to  fee   his  mother,  who 
w^asan  inhabit^ant  of  this  facred  place,  her   fervants  hav- 
ing never  feen  him,  refufed  to  admit  him,  and  forcibly 
drove  him  away.     "Whereupon,  retiring  to  another  city,t 
he  got  together  a  good  number  of  men,  and,  returning, 
fell  upon  his  mother's  fervants,  and  entered  by  force  ;  in 
commemoration  of  which  a£tion  this  combat  was   infti- 
tuted. 

But  there  w^s  nothing  fo  remarkable  in  the  Egyptian 
Bdligion,  as  the  prepofterous  worfhip  that  nation  paid  to 
animals ;  fuch  as  the  cat,  the  ichneumon,  the  dog,  the 
ibis,  the  wolf,  the  crocodile,  and  feveral  others,  which 
,they  had  in  high  veneration  as  well  dead  as  living.  Whilft 
thole  animals  were  living,  they  had  lands  fet  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  kind  \  and  both  men  and  women 
were  employed  in  feeding  and  attending  them,  the  chil- 
dren fucceeding  their  parents  in  the  office,  which  was  fa 
far  from  being  declined,  or  thought  defpicable,  by  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  gloried  in  it  as  an  high  honour, 
wearing  certain  badges  and  enfigns,  by  which,  being  dif- 
tinguifhed  at  adiltance,  they  were  faluted  by  bending  the 
knee,  and  other  demonftrations  of  refpe£l.  To  thefe, 
and  to  the  deities  they  ferved,  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
cities  where  they  were  worfliipped,,  offered  up  their 
prayers ;  in  particular  for  the  recovery  of  their  children, 
whofe  heads  they  fhaved  fometlmes  all  over,  fometimes 
only  one  half,  or  a  third  part,  and  putting  the  hair  into 
one  ballance,  and  filvcr  into  the  other,  when  the  filver 
preponderated,  they  gave  it  to  the  keepers  of  the  animals, 
who  therewith  provided  food  for  them,  which  was  ufually 
fiili  cut  in  pieces  ;  but  the  ichneumons  and  cats  wxre. 
ibmetimes  fed  with  bread  and  milk. 

If  a  perfon  killed  any  of  thefe  iacred  animals  defignedly, 
he  was  punifhed  with  death ;  if-  by  accident,  his  punifii- 
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tnentwas  referred  to  the  difcretion  of  the  priefts;  but  if 
a  man  killed  either  a  cat,  an  hawk,  or  an  ibis,  whether 
with  defign  or  not,  'he  was  to  die  without  mercy ;  the 
enraged  multitude  hurrying  away  the  unfortunate  perfon 
to  certain  death,  fometimes  without  any  formal  procefs  or 
trial  •,  an  inftance  of  which  is  given  in  a  Roman,  who 
happening  accidentally  to  kill  a  cat,  the  mob  immediately 
gathered  about  the  houfe  where  he  was,  and  neither  the 
intreaties  of  fome  principal  men,  fent  by  the  king,  nor 
the  fear  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  were  then  ne- 
gociating  a  peace,  could  fave  the  man's  life.  For  this 
reafon,  if  any  one  by  chance  found  one  of  thefe  creatures 
dead,  he  ftood  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  it,  and  with 
great  lamentation  protefted,  that  he  found  it  dead.  And, 
what  may  feem  ftiil  more  incredible,  it  is  reported  that, 
in  time  of  a  famine,  which  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the 
■cruel  neceffity  of  devouring  one  another,  there  was  no 
one  perfon  accufed  of  having  tailed  of  any  of  thefc  facred 
animals. 

The  extravagant  worfhip  which  the  Egyptians  paid  to 
thefe  deities  ;  as  to  the  bulls  at  Memphis  a.nd  Heliopolis, 
the  goat  at  Mendes,  the  lion  at  Leontopolis,  and  the 
crocodile  at  the  lake  JVIceris  (  Q^),  and  to  many  others  in 
-diiFerent  places,  exceeds  all  belief;  for  they  were  kept 
in  confecrated  inclofures,  and  well  attended  by  men  of 
jbigh  rank,  who,  at  a  great  expence^  pi'ovided  victuals 
for  them,  which  confifted  of  the  greateft  dainties,  fuch 
as  the  lineft  flour  boiled  in  milk,  cake^  .of  fev<;ra'l  forts, 
made  with  honey,  and  the  flefh  of  geefe  boiled  and  roafted. 
Thofe  who  fed  on  rav/  meat  were  fupplied  with  fevcral 
forts  of  birds,  and  moreover  wafhed  in  hot  baiiis,  anointed 
with  moft  precious  ointments,  and  perfumed  with  the 
mod  odoriferous  fcents  :  they  lay  on  the  richeil  carpets 

(  Q_)  '^he  crocodile  feems  public    charge;     and,     when 

■to  be  the  lail  animal  to  which  llrangers  went  to   fee  him  out 

mankind  could  be  tempted  to  of  curiofiry,    they  alfo  carried 

pay  divine  adoration.     That  it  liim  a  preientof  a  cake,  drefT- 

raight  be  done  with  fa£ety,  one  ed  meat,  and  wine,  or  a  drink 

of  thefe  creatures  were  trained  made  u-ith  honey,  which  was 

up  to  be  tame  and  tamiliar  for  offered  to  him   by  the  priefts  ; 

the  purpofe,  and  had  his  ears  <jne   opening   his  mouth,  and 

adorned  with  firings  of  jewels  the  other  feeding  him.    When 

and    gold,    and   his    fore-feet  he  died,    his   body   was   em- 

with  chains.     lie  was  fed  with  balmed,  and  buried  in  a  facrcd 

confecrated  provilions    at   the  coffin  at  Arfmoe. 
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and  other  coftly  furniture ;  and,  that  they  might  want 
nothing  to  make  their  lives  happy,  they  had  the  moft 
beautiful  females,  of  their  feveral  kinds,  provided  for 
them,  to  which  the  Egyptians  gave  the  title  of  their  con- 
cubines. 

When  any  of  thefe  animals  died,  they  lamented  them 
as  if  they  had  been  their  deareft  children,  and  frequently 
laid  out  more  than  they  were  worth  in  their  funeral  :  as 
an  inftance  of  which,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  the  Apis  dying 
of  old  age  (R)  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  bellowed  no  lefs 
than  fifty  talents  of  filver,  or  almoft  13,0001.  over  and 
above  all  his  fubftance,  in  burying  him.  We  are  told, 
that  fome  keepers  of  thefe  creatures  had  fquandered 
away  ioc,ooo  talents,  a  moft  immenfe  fum,  in  their 
maintenance.  In  whatever  houfe  a  cat  died,  all  the 
family  fhaved  their  eye^brows  ;  and,  if  a  dog,  their  whole 
body  j  nor  would  they  make  ufe  of  any  provifion  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  houfe  at  fuch  times.  In  cafe  of  a  fire 
there  was  generally  great  lamentation  among  the  Egyptians 
on  account  of  their  cats  ;  for  though,  when  fuch  accidents 
happened,  they  took  greater  care  to  preferve  the  cats  than 
their  houfes,  yet  many  of  them  periflied  in  the  flames. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  facred  animals  were  wrapped  up 
in  fine  linen,  anointed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  aro- 
matic preparations,  to  preferve  them  from  putrefaction, 
and  burled  in  facred  coffins.  Dead  cats  were  carried  to 
be  interred  to  the  city  of  Bubaftis  j  hawks  and  the  mole, 
to  Butus  ;  dogs,  bears,  (of  which  there  are  but  few  in 
Egypt),  and  a  fmall  kind  of  wolves  no  bigger  than  foxes, 
were  buried  where  they  were  found  dead ;  and,  in  per- 
forming this  laft  honour  to  them  the  Egyptians  were  fo 
exa6l,  that  when  they  had  been  abroad  in  foreign  wars, 
they  frequently  brought  home  dead  cats  and  hawks,  M^hich 
they  interred  with  great  demonftratlons  of  forrow,  and  no 
fiTiall  expence,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  often 
wanted  riecelfaries.  How  abfurd  and  ridiculous  foever 
thefe  fuperftitions  may  feem,  yet  various  reafons  were 
alleged  to  juftify  and  defend  them  ;  though  the  priefts 
generally  afFefted  filence  on  thefe  occafions,  referring  all 
to  certain  myfteries  which  they  might  not  reveal.     The 

(R)  This  contradi^ls  that  a  certain  time;  after  which 
affertion  of  fome,  that  the  apis  the  priefts  drowned  him  in  a 
4/i'25  no]:  fuffered  to  live  beyond     facred  fountain  (i). 

(i)  Ammian.  Marcell. 
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■f.rft  rcafon  alleged  was  from  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
the  gods,  in  the  early  ages,  were  obliged  to  transform 
themfelvcs  into  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  to  avoid  the 
aflaults  and  cruelties  of  men,  who  had  confpired  againft 
them ;  but  afterwards,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  be- 
nefits beftowed  by  them  on  mankind,  thofe  in  power 
ordained,  &i2Lt  the  creatures,  whofe  fhapes  the  gods  had 
aflumed,  fhould  be  well  maintained  while  they  lived,  and 
honourably  buried  when  they  died. 

Some  pretended  this  worihip  had  the  following  original. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  being  often  routed  by  their  neigh- 
bours, for  want  of  a  regular  difpofition  of  their  troops, 
at  length,  invented  the  ufe  of  (tandards,  to  diftinguifh 
the  drflerent  companies ;  and  for  that  end,  fixed  the 
images  of  the  animals  they  afterwards  adored,  on  fo  many 
fpears,  and  caufed  the  leaders  to  carry  them  at  the  head 
of  each  troop  •,  by  which  means  every  man  knew  his  poft. 
Their  obferving  this  order  often  gained  them  the  victory, 
the  honour  of  which  they  afcribed  to  the  animals  whafc 
figures  they  had  ufed  for  enfigns.  Others  will -have  tliefe 
images  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  moft  early  times, 
to  diflinguifn  th-e  firft  civil  focieties  who  united  for  mu- 
tual defence  aga^inft  the  violence  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

A  third  reafon  is  taken  from  the  great  ufe  and  fervioe 
the  feveral  animals  are  of  to  mankind  j  as  the  ox  for  till- 
ing the  land,  the  fheep  for  fupplying  mlik  and  wool,  the 
dog  for  guarding  the  houfe  and  hunting,  the  ibis  and 
hawk  for  deilroying  the  ferpents  and  noxious  infedls, 
the  crocodile  for  defending  the  country  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  the  ichneumon  for  prevent- 
ing the  too  great  multiplication  of  the  crocodiles,  and  the 
cat  for  its  fervice  againft  the  afp  and  other  venemous  repr 
tiles. 

But  men  of  better  judgment,  not  fatisfied  witii  thefe 
reafons,  which  feemed  to  the«i  too  weak  ^oexcufe  prac- 
tices fo  difhonourable  to  paganifm,  and  at  which  they 
bluflied  in  private,  urged  fomething  more  fpecious  in 
favour  of  them,  by  pretending,  that  the  worftiip  paid  by 
the  Egyptians  to  animals,  did  not  terminate  in  the  ani- 
mals themfelves,  but  in  the  p;ods,  whofe  fymbols  they 
were,  and  to  whom  they  had  feme  peculiar  relation.  The 
philofophers,  fay  they,  honoured  the  image  of  God  where- 
cver  they  met  with  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  confe- 
quently  much  more  in  thofe  which  partake  of  life.  They 
therefore  are  to  be  commended  who  woifl;ip  wotthecrea.- 
tures,  but  the  fupreme  Deity  through  them,  which  ought 

1^4  to 
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to  be  cfteemed  as  fo  many  mirrors  offered  us  by  nature, 
refledting  the  divine  image  ;  or  as  fo  many  inilruments  of 
God  in  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  the  world. 
Wherefore,  if  ftatues  fhould  be  adorned  with  all  the  gold 
and  precious  ftones  in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  them  that 
men  ihould  dire£l  their  worfnip ;  for  the  divine  nature  can- 
not dwell  in  the  artful  difpofition  of  colours,  nor  in  matter 
which  is  fubjed:  to  decay,  and  deftitute  both  of  fenfe  and 
motion.  They  add,  that  as  the  fun,  moon^  heaven, 
^arth,  and  fea,  are  common  to  all  men,  but  have  different 
names  in  different  nations,  fo  there  is  but  one  Mind,  and 
one  Providence,  which  governs  the  univerfe,  and  has 
.  feveral  fubordinate  minifters,  though  called  by  different 
names,  and  v/orfhipped  in  divers  manners,  and  with 
different  ceremonies,  according  to  the  laws  and  cufloms 
of  every  country. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion,  they  pretended  that  the  hawk 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  becaufe  of  its 
piercing  fight  and  fwiftnefs  ;  the  afp,  the  cat,  and  the 
beetle,  were  alfo  honoured  as  images  of  the  divine  power ; 
the  firfl  as  not  fubjedl  to  old  age,  and  moving  without 
the  afliftance  of  limbs  ;  the  cat,  becaufe  they  imagined 
{he  conceived  by  her  ear,  and  brought  forth  her  young  by 
her  mouth,  reprefenting  the  generation  of  fpeech  j  and 
the  beetle,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  there  was  no  female  in 
the  whole  fpecies.  The  crocodile  alfo  they  took  to  be 
another  image  of  the  Deity,  becaufe,  of  all  animals,  it 
has  no  tongue,  which  organ  God  has  no  occafion  for. 

The  relation  the  facred  animals  bore  to  fome  particular 
gods,  or  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  on  fome  parti- 
cular occafions,  or  their  being  typical  refemblances  of 
Ibme  parts  of  nature,  are  alfo  mentioned  as  further  rea- 
fons  for  the  great  refpeft  fhev/n  them.  Thus  it  is  faid, 
that  dogs  were  worfhipped  becaufe  they  guided  Ifis  when 
ihe  fought  for  the  body  of  Ofiris,  which  they  had  guarded 
from  wild  beafls  ;  though  this  creature  afterwards  loft 
much  of  its  reputation  by  eating  part  of  the  apis,  which 
had  been  killed  by  CambyfeS)  when  no  other  animal  ap- 
proached the  dead  body  :  they  jilleged  that  the  hawk  was 
deified  becaufe  one  of  thofe  birds,  in  ancient  times, 
brought  a  book  to  the  priefts  of  Thebes,  tyed  round  with 
a  fcarlet  thread,  containing  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  were  to  be  obferved  in  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  facred  fcribes  wore  a  fcarlet  fillet, 
with  a  hawk's  feather  on  their  heads :  that  the  wolf  was 
adored,  becaufe  Ofiris  arofe  in  that  fhape  from  the  infer- 
nal 
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nal  regions,  and  aflifted  Ifis  and  her  fon  Oru5  In  the  battle 
againll  Typhon,  wherein  that  ufurper  was  flain ;  or  clfe 
becaufe,  when  the  Ethiopians  once  broke  into  Egypt,  a 
great  company  of  wolves  fell  upon  the  invaders,  and 
drove  them  beyond  Elephantis,  whence  that  nome  was 
called  Lycopolites ;  though  others  give  no  other  reafon 
for  the  refpe£l"  paid  them,  than  the  near  relation  they  bore 
to  dogs  :  that  the  crocodile  attained  this  honour,  becaufe 
one  of  thofe  creatures  faved  Menas,  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt,  from  being  worried  by  his  own  dogs,  which  pur- 
fued  him  to  the  lake  Moeris,  where  a  crocodile  took  him 
on  his  back,  and  carried  him  to  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  : 
that  the  cat  was  revered  as  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  for 
its  various  fpots,  fruitfulnefs,  anB  activity  in  the  night : 
and  the  goat,  the  moft  luftful  of  all  creatures,  was  the 
hieroglyphic  of  that  violent  impulfe by  which  men  are  urged 
to  propagate  their  fpecies  ;  and,  in  honouring  this  animal, 
they  teflified  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  their  country  ^. 

Not  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  in  enumerating  the 
other  animals  w^orfhipped  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Egypt, 
we  {hall  conclude  what  we  intend  to  fay  of  them  with 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  phoenix,  which  fable  has 
given  rife  to  whatever  has  been  fince  related  of  that 
imaginary  bird.  He  tells  us,  that  the  phoenix  was  one 
of  the  facred  birds,  which  he  himfelf  had  never  feen  but 
in^  effigy  ;  for  he  appeared  in  Egypt  but  once  in  five 
hundred  years,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
as  thofe  of  Heliopolls  affirmed.  The  painters  reprefented 
^Im  with  a  plumage  of  crimfon  and  gold,  and  of  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  an  eagle.  They  pretended  he  came 
from  Arabia,  and  brought  the  body  of  his  father  em- 
balmed, which  he  buried  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  And 
this  duty  he  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  firfl,  he 
pioulded  as  much  myrrh  as  he  could  carry  into  the  fhape 
of  an  egg,  and,  having  tried  its  weight,  hollowed  the 
egg,  and  put  his  father  into  it ;  he  then  flopped  up  the 
aperture  again  with  myrrh,  in  fuch  proportion,  that  the 
the  weight  of  the  whole  might  equal  that  of  the  egg  be- 
fore the  body  was  put  in,  and  carried  it  to  Heliopolls  ®. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  who  affigned  each  month  Some  other 
and  day  to  a  particular  deity,  and  obferved  the  times  of  i^Pj^tioti 
each  peifon's  nativity,  by  which  they  judged  of  their  fu-   %  \itians 

d  Diodorus  Siculus,  ubi  fupra,  p.  78,  &c.  «  Herodotus, 

ubi  fupra. 
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ture  fortunes.  They  carefully  regiftered  all  prodigies  (in 
-which  their  country  is  faid  to  have  abounded  more  than 
lany  other),  with  an  account  of  their  confequences  ;  fup- 
pofing  that,  if  the  like  happened  at  another  time,  the 
event  would  be  the  fame.  However,  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  foretel  any  thing  themfelves,  but  all  predi£l:ions 
were  delivered  by  the  gods.  For,  if  they  were  not  the 
firft  nation  which  ere£led  oracles^  and  introduced  the  cuf- 
torn  of  confulting  them,  it  is  however  allowed,  that  the 
moft  ancient  and  famous  oracles  among  the  heathens, 
particularly  thofe  of  Jupiter  in  Lybia,  and  at  Dodona, 
owed  their  original  to  Egypt. 

There  werefeveral  oracles  in  Egypt ;  thofe  of  Hercules, 
Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana,  Mars,  and  Jupiter ;  but  thofe 
which  they  reverenced,  above  all  others,  were  the  oracle 
of  Latona,  in  the  cityofButus;  and,  in  after-times,  that 
of  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  The  facred  animals  alfo  had 
their  feveral  oracles ;  as  the  apis,  the  goat,  the  lion,  and 
the  crocodile.  The  manner  of  confulting  the  apis,  was 
by  obferving  into  which  chamber,  of  the  two  that  were 
prepared  for  him,  he  entered  ;  his  going  into  one  being 
conilrued  as  a  propitious  fign,  and  his  entering  the  other 
as  a  bad  omen  ;  or  elfe  they  offered  him  food,  and,  from 
his  accepting,  or  refufing  it,  concluded  the  anfwer  fa- 
vourable, or  the  contrary.  It  is  faid,  that  German icus 
Caefar  confulting  this  oracle,  not  long  before  his  death, 
the  apis  would  not  eat  out  of  his  hand. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  human  facrifices  which  are  faid 
to  have  been  oiFered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As  red 
oxen  were  allowed  to  be  facrificed  becaufe  of  their  re- 
femblance  to  Typhon,  who,  it  is  faid,  was  red-haired ; 
fo  men  of  that  complexion  were  reported  to  have  been 
flain,  in  former  times,  by  their  kings,  at  the  tomb  of 
Ofiris;  but,  few  of  the  Egyptians,'  having  red  hair, 
ftrangers  were  the  ufual  victims  5  whence  it  is  fuppofed, 
the  fable  fo  current  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  cruelty  of 
Bufiris  to  ftrangers,  took  its  rife  ;  not  from  any  king  of 
that  name,  but  becaufe  Ofiris's  tomb  was  fo  called  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue.  Men  were  alfo,  in  old  times,  facrificed 
3t  Heliopolis,  and  to  Juno  or  Lucina,  at  a  city  in  Upper 
Thebais,  called  by  the  name  of  that  goddefs,  who  was 
worfliipped  there  under  the  form  of  a  vultur.  Thefe 
human  vidlimswere  to  be  approved  of  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  calves  that  were  fearched  and  fealed  as  clean  j 
and  three  were  facrificed  every  day  in  the  dog-daySj,  being 
burnt  alive,  and  their  afhes  fcattered  abroad :  to  thefe 

unhappy 
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unhappy  men  they  gave  the  epithet  of  Typhonian*.  This 
barbarous  cuflom  was  abolifhed  by  Amafis,  who  ordered 
that  fo  many  images  of  wax  fhouid  be  offered  in  their 
(lead  ^ ;  and  there  was  fo  little  remembrance  of  it  left  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  that,  mentioning  a  fable  of  the  Gre- 
cians, implying,  that  when  Hercules  arrived  in  Egypt, 
the  Egyptians,  defigning  to  facrifice  him  to  Jupiter,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  altar  with  great  ceremony,  but  that  he 
delivered  himfelf,  by  killing  all  who  were  prefent;  that 
hiftorian  judges  thofe  who  invented  the  ftory  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  Egyptian  laws  and  cuftoms.  For  how, 
fays  he,  can  we  imagine,  that  a  people  forbidden  to  kill 
any  kind  of  animal,  except  geefe,  fwine,  and  fuch  bulls 
and  calves  as  they  find  without  blemifh  (S),  would  facri- 
fice men  ^  ?  However,  that  there  was  really  fuch  a  cuf- 
tom,  feems  undeniable  from  good  authority,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  imprefs  of  the  prieft's  feal,  which  was  fet 
on  the  oxen  that  were  to  be  facrificed,  and  on  which  a 
man  was  engraved  kneeling,  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind him,  and  a  fword  at  his  throat*^.  We  have  formerly 
mentioned  the  human  facrifices  which  were  offered  to 
the  Nile,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Egyptians ;  but 
we  do  not  find  any  notice  taken  of  them  in  ancient  authors- 

We  have  mentioned  the  worfhip  of  leeks  and  onions 
as  one  part  of  the  Egyptian  fuperftition  ;  but  as  the  hifto- 
rians  are  filent  on  this  head,  we  imagine  the  fatirift,  to 
heighten  the  ridicule,  might  go  a  little  beyond  flrict  truth; 
though  there  might  poffibly  be  fome  foundation  for  fuch 
an  opinion,  from  the  fcrupulous  abilinence  of  fome  of  that 
nation  from  particular  vegetables,  as  lentiles,  beans,  and 
onions  ;  the  latter  of  w^hich  the  priefts  abominated,  as 
fome  pretend,  becaufe  Di£tys,  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  Ifis,  was  drowned  in  feeking  after  them ;  or,  rather, 
becaufe  onions  alone,  of  all  plants,  thrive  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  wane  ^ 

Before  we  quit  this  fubje£l:,  the  ftru6ture  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  deferves  fome  notice.     The  firft  thing  which 

e  Manetho  apud  Popliyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.  ii.  cap,  55,  Eufeb.  Pracp, 
Evang.  Hb.  iv.  cap.  16.  &  Plut.  de  Ifid.  &  Ofirid.  p.  380.  *"  Idem* 
%  Herodot.         ^  Plutarch.         i  Plutarch,  p.  353.     Diod.  p.  80, 

(S)  From  this  paffage,  and  never  lawful  for  the  Egyptians 

what  has  been  faid  above,  we  to  appeafe  the  gods  with  cattle 

cannot  but  think  thofe  miftaken  or  blood,  but  only  with  prayers 

who  have  afferted,  that  it  was  and  incenfe  (2). 

(a)  Vide  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
"  offered 
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ofFercd  itfelf  to  the  view  was,  an  avenue,  or  ftonc  pave- 
ment, of  a  plethron,  that  is,  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  or  fomething  lefs,  and  about  three  or  four  times 
as  long,  having  on  each  lide  a  row  of  fphinxes,  twenty 
cubits  diftant  from  each  other.  This  avenue  led  to  a  portico, 
behind  which  was  a  fecond,  and  fometimes  a  third  (the 
number  of  thefe  porticos  being  not  always  the  fame.)  The 
temple  itfelf  confifted  of  a  fpacious  and  magnificent  court, 
and  a  well  proportioned  chapel,  in  which  was  generally 
no  image  (for  the  Egyptians,  in  the  more  early  times,  ufed 
none) ;  or  if  there  were  any,  it  was  not  of  human  form, 
but  in  the  fhape  of  fome  irrational  animal. 
"^he  mifcel-  Few  nations  in  the  wojld  obferved  their  original  laws 
laneouscuf'  ^j^j  cufloms  fo  lone  as  the  Egyptians ;  and  their  exa6lnefs 
terns  of  the    .       i  r       •  j-  r       i  •   i,      ^  .  ^     i_ 

E^-ittians,   ^^■^  obiervmg  ordmances  or   a  higher  nature  was  not  to  be 

admired,  confidering  their  ftridl  attachment  to  their  own 
ufages  and  manners  in  trivial  things  ;  for  a  new  cuflom 
was  a  prodigy,  in  Egypt. 

In  the  education  of  their  children  they  were  very  care- 
ful, but  they  brought  them  up  with  great  frugality,  feed- 
ing them  with  cheap  broths,  made  of  common  things,  and 
with  the  flems  of  the  papyrus  roafted  under  the  alhes,  and 
the  ftalks  and  roots  of  other  plants  which  grew  in  the 
marfhes,  fometimes  raw,  and  fometimes  drefled.  They 
went,  for  the  moft  part,  naked  and  barefoot,  during  their 
childhood,  becaufe-of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  expence  of  a  child,  from  his  birth  till  he  arrived 
at  the  ftate  of  manhood,  did  not  exceed  twenty  drachmae, 
or  about  thirteen  fliillings.  As  to  the  inftru6l:ion  they 
gave  their  children,  the  prieRs  taught  them  two  forts  of 
letters,  thofe  called  facred,  and  thofe  in  which  their  com- 
mon learning  was  written  ;  but  exercifed  them  chiefly  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic  :  however,  there  were  few  of  the 
inferior  clalTes  who  learned  to  write  and  read,  except  the 
tradefmen.  But,  that  they  might  be  ufeful  members  of 
«  the  common  wealth,  and  enabled  to  maintain  themfelves, 

they  began  very  early  to  learn  their  paternal  art,  or  profef- 
fion,  either  from  their  fathers,  or  near  relations.  Mufic 
and  wreftling  they  never  taught  their  children,  as  difap- 
proving  them  both  ;  the  firfl  they  deemed  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  even  hurtful,  ferving  only  to  emafculate  the 
mind  ;  and  the  other  they  believed  did  not  tend  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  the  ftrength  gained  by  it  being  of 
fhort  duration,  and  the  exercife  itfelf  dangerous.  One 
particular  of  the  education  of  the  Egyptian  youth  was  very 
commendable  \  for  they  were  taught  to  behave  with  great 

re- 
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fefpecl  towards  their  elders,  being  obliged  to  rife  up 
from  their  feats,  and  to  retire,  at  the  approach  of  thofe 
that  were  more  aged  5  which  cuftom  was  alfo  pradtifed 
at  Sparta  ^. 

As  to  the  diet  of  the  Egyptians,  we  have  already  made 
fome  occafional  obfervations  on  that  fubjedl:  y  to  which  we 
may  add,  that,  among  them,  it  was  a  reproach  to  eat 
bread  made  of  barley  or  wheat ;  inftead  of  which,  they 
ufed  a  fine  flour,  called  by  fome  olyra,  and  by  others  zea, 
what  we  call  fpelt ;  and  this  bread  they  named  coUeftis, 
probably  from  its  glutinous  quality.  Their  ufual  drink 
was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
taile,  and  fo  fattening,  that  they  never  gave  it  to  the  apis, 
left  he  ihould  grow  too  corpulent «.  It  is  true,  the  water 
of  this  river  is  fomewhat  muddy  ;  but  the  Egyptians  have 
a  way  of  clarifying  it,  by  rubbing  the  veflel  with  pound- 
ed almonds'^.  Their  better  fort  of  drink,  or  wine,  as  He- 
rodotus calls  it,  was  made  of  barley,  becaufe  they  had 
anciently  no  vines  in  that  country,  or,  rather,  did  not 
cultivate  them  ;  nor  do  they  yet,  in  any  other  part  than, 
the  province  of  Al  Feyyum  ^  iSo  that  we  are,  probably, 
indebted  to  this  nation  for  the  invention  of  beer. 

The  Egyptians  abltained  from  feveral  forts  of.  animals, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  they  worfhipped  ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  the 
averfion  they  had  to  fwine's  flefh,  which  was  accounted, 
by  them,  fo  impure,  that  if  a  man  but  touched  one  of 
thofe  animals  by  accident,  he  went  immediately,  and 
plunged  himfelf  in  the  river,  with  his  cloaths  on  ;  and, 
for  this  reafon,  hogherds  alone,  of  all  the  Egyptians, 
were  not  fuffered  to  enter  any  of  their  temples  ;  neither 
would  any  man  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of 
that  profelhon,  or  take  a  wife  born  of  fuch  parents  :  fo- 
that  they  were  forced  to  marry  among  themfelves.  They 
eat  fifti,  either  pickled,  or  dried  in  the  fun  ;  and  alio 
quails,  ducks,  and  fmaller  birds,  preferved  in  fait,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  :  all  other  birds  or  fiflies,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  they  accounted  facred,  they  eat,  without 
fcruple,  either  boiled  or  roafted.  Thofe  who  dwelt  in 
the  marfties  fed  on  feveral  plants  which  annually  grow 
there,  particularly,  on  the  lotus,  of  which  they  made  a 
fort  of  bread  j  and  on  the  lower  fteras  of  the  papyrus,  the 
head  of  which  was  referved  for  othc  ufes. 

^  Herod,  cap  xx.  sPlutarcb  de  Ifid.  &Ofir.  p.  %^\* 

*»  Sieard.  M«m,  de$  Mif,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.         ^  Lucas-,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.»6. 
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At  their  principal  feafts  it  was  their  cuftom,  when  they 
began  to  tafte  the  wine  after  fupper,  to  -^bring  in  a  coffin 
with  the  image  of  a  dead  man  carved  in  wood,  rnd  paint- 
ed, of  one  or  two  cubits  in  length,  or,  as  others  fay,  a 
real  corpfe ;  which  was  carried  about  to  all  the  company, 
by  a  perfort  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  repeated  thefc 
words  dillindlly :  **  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry  5  fof 
fuch  as  this  is,  (halt  thou  be,  when  thou  art  dead.'*  This 
image  fome  will  have  to  be  that  of  Maneros,  in  memory 
of  whom  they  fung  a  mournful  fong  at  their  entertain- 
ments, which  they  called  by  his  name.  Of  this  perfon 
'  there  are  various  traditions  :  the  Egyptians  made  him  the 

fon  of  their  firit  king,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  *, 
others  fay  he  was  the  fon  of  a  king  of  Byblus,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  was  fo  frighted  by  the  angry  look  of  Ifis,  for 
prying  too  narrowly  into  her  behaviour  towards  the  dead 
body  of  Ofiris,  that  he  died  foon  after.  This  Maneros  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  mufic  y  for 
which  reafon,  and  the  conformity  of  the  fong  to  that  fung 
by  other  nations  in  honour  of  the  Grecian  Linus,  Hero- 
dotus fuppofcs  him  to  be  the  fame  with  that  poet :  but, 
after  all,  fome  pretend  Maneros  was  not  the  name  of  a 
perfon,  but  of  the  fong  itfelf;  and  that  the  dead  image 
reprefented  the  fate  of  Ofiris. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  cleanly,  both  at  their  meals, 
and  in  other  refpe6ls,  carefully  fcouring  the  drinking  vef- 
fels,  which  were  of  brafs,  every  day ;  and  ufing  frequent 
ablutions  and  purifications.  They  fcrupuloufly  avoided 
eating  with  ftrangers,  as  unclean  j  and  for  neatnefs,  chief- 
ly, it  was,  that  they  circumcifed  themfelves,  which  was 
a  cuftom  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
efteemed  by  them  fo  neceffary,  that  Pythagoras,  to  have 
the  liberty  of  converfing  with  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
entering  into  their  temples,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this 
operation.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  they  were  circum- 
cifed at  the  age  of  fourteen  s  j  but  whence  he  had  his  infor- 
mation, we  do  not  know. 

The  habit  of  this  nation  was,  a  linen  veft,  fringed  at 
the  bottom,  which  they  called  calafiris  ;  and  over  that 
they  wore  a  white  mantle  of  woollen  cloth ;  but  to  enter 
any  of  their  temples  in  that  upper  garment,  or  to  bury 
their  dead  in  woollen,  was  accounted  profane.  Their 
manner  of  faluting  one  another  abroad  was,  by  bowing 
very  re fpe£l: fully,  letting  their  hands  fall  down  to  their 
knees. 

g  Ambrof.  de  Abrahamo,  lib.  ii,  cap.  it. 
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The  Egyptians,  in  feveral  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
Csemed  induftrioufly  to  a6t  in  contradiction  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  5  for  amongft  them  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the 
women  to  be  employed  in  trade  and  bufinefs  abroad, 
while  the  men  ftayed  at  home  to  fpin,  and  minded  domef- 
tic  affairs  ;  and  this  practice,  perhaps,  gave  occafion  to 
that  extraordinary  law,  by  which  the  fons  were  not  oblig- 
ed to  provide  for  their  parents,  but  the  daughters  were. 
In  carrying  burdens,  the  men  bore  them  on  their  heads, 
and  the  women  on  their  (boulders.  They  ufed  to  eafe 
nature  at  home,  and  eat  publicly  in  the  ftreets  ;  faying, 
very  juftly,  that  fuch  things  as  were  filthy,  though  necef- 
fary,  fhould  be  done  in  private  ;  and  fuch  as  were  decent, 
in  public.  They  kneaded  dough  with  their  feet,  and 
tempered  morter  with  their  hands.  And  whereas,  in 
other  countries,  the  places  deftined  for  cattle  were  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  of  the  men  ;  in  Egypt  men  and  beafts 
dwelt  together.  We  might  mention  feveral  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  like  fingularity. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Egyptians,  wherein  they  pre- 
tended to  excel  all  mankind,  was  gratitude ;  which  they 
efteemed  to  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  life,  as  the  only 
encouragement  to  beneficent  actions.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon  it  was,  that  they  honoured  their  princes  as  gods,  fup- 
pofing  that  thofe  whom  Providence  had  exalted  to  the 
throne,  and  endued  with  both  the  power  and  will  to  do 
good  to  mankind,  participated,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the 
divine  nature.  Hence,  alfo,  proceeded  the  great  refpe£l 
they  fhewed  to  the  remains  of  their  dead  anceftors,  and 
their  conftant  endeavour  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  every 
perfon  and  thing  from  which  they  received  benefit. 

The  Egyptians  arc  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  af-  Of  their  fu. 
fcrted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which,  according  to  "^''^^  ^'^^' 
their  doftrine,  when   the  body  was  corrupted,  entered  ^°"^^^' 
into  fome  other  animal,  and  paffing,  by  a  continual  me- 
tempfychofis,  through  the  different  kinds  of  animals  be- 
li^nging  to  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  returned  again  into 
a  ^uman  body,    after  the  revolution  of  three  thoufand 
yeafs.     For  this  reafon  they  endeavoured,  by  art,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  body  as  long  as  pofhble,  that  the  foul  might  be 
obliged  to  continue  with  it,  and  not  foon  pafs   into  an- 
other ,  and  as  the  dead  bodies,  by  the  means  they  ufed, 
were  of  long  duration,  they  fpared  no  labour  nor  coft  in 
building  their  fepulchrcs,  which  they  termed  their  eter- 
nal manfions  *,  at  the  fame  time  being  little  curious  in  the 
ftrudure  of  their  houfes,  calling  them  inns,  where  they 
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flayed  but  for  a  fliort  time ;    whereas  they   remained  irf 
the  other  for  a  long  courfe  of  years. 

The  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  funeral  rites,  in  Egypt,- 
were  anciently  performed  in  the  following  manner:  when- 
a  man  of  any  confideration  died,  all  the  women  of  that 
family  having  their  heads  and  faces  covered  with  dirt,  their 
breaft  bare,  and  their  waifts  girt,  left  the  body  at  home, 
and  marching  in  this  garb,  attended  by  all  their  relations 
of  the  fame  fex,  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  lamented 
the  deceafed,  and  beat  themfelves  in  a  moft  cruel  man- 
ner.    The  men,  at  the  fame  time,  forming  another  com- 
pany, mourned  after  the  fame  method.     And  this  they 
continued  till  the  corpfe  was  interred,   abftaining  in  the 
mean  time  from  bathing,  from  wine,  and  delicate  meats, 
and  laying  afide  their  beft  attire.     The    firft  lamentation 
being  over,  the  body  was  carried  to  thofe  who  profeffed 
the  art  of  embalming.     Thefe  fhewed  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed  feveral  models  or  patterns  in  wood,  and  painted, 
together  with  a  bill  of  the  charges  of  each  manner  of  pre- 
paration, afking  them  which  they  chofe  *,  for  there  were 
three  different  ways  of  preparing  dead  bodies  for  burial. 
One  was  exquifite  and  expenfive,  and   cod  a  talent  of 
filver,  or  about   258 1.    6s.   8d.  the  fecond  was  inferior, 
and  of  a  moderate  price,  the  charge  being  twenty  minx, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  former  fum;  and   the  third  way 
was  very  mean,  and  coft  but  a  trifle.     This  preliminary 
being  fettled,  the  embalmers  took  the  body,  and  firft  drew 
out  the  brains  through  the  noftrils  with  a  crooked  inftru- 
ment  of  iron,  and  filled  the  vacancy  with  different  fpices. 
Then  one,  whom  they  called  the  fcribe,  marked  out,  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  how  far  the  incifion  was  to  be 
made  %  and  the  parafchiftis,  whofe  office  it  was  to  make 
the  incifion,  taking  a  fharp  Ethiopic  ftone,  cut  open  the 
body  as  far  as  the  law  ordained,  and  immediately  retired 
with  all  pofTible  hafte,  purfued  by  thofe  who  were  prefent 
with  ftones  and  curfes,  to  turn  the  execration  upon  him  : 
for  they  thought  it  a  very  heinous  crime  to  wound,  or 
offer  violence  to,  a   dead  body  ^  but  the  tarlcheutie,  or 
embalmers,    were  highly   efteemed  and  refpe£l:ed,   con-« 
verfing  with  the  priefts,  and  being  with  them  admitted, 
as  perfons  of  fandfity,  into  the  more  facred  parts  of  theif 
temples.     When  thefe  came  to  drefs  the   difre£l:ed  body, 
one  of  them  thruft  his  hand  into  it  by  the  wound,  and 
drew  out  all  the  inteftlnes ;  another  cleanfed  all  the  en- 
trails, wafhing  them  with  wine  of  palms,  and  perfuming 
them  with  aromatic  odours.     Then  the  body  was  filled 

with 
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U'ith    pounded    myrih,    caffia,    and    other    odoriferous 
drugs  (frankincenfe  only  excepted) ;  and   the  incifion  be- 
ing fewed  up,   the  body  was  carefully  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  ointments,  for  above  thirty  days, 
or  elfe    laid  in   nitre  for   feventy  days,   which   was  the 
iongeft  time  allowed.     At  the  expiration  of  which  term, 
they  walhed  the  whole  body,   and  bound  fillets  of   fine 
linen  round  every  part,  covering  it  with  gum,  which  the 
Egyptians  ufed  in  (lead  of  glue.     All  this  was  done  with- 
out disfiguring  the  body ;  fo  that  the  very  hairs  remained 
on  the  brows  and  eye-hds,  and  the  refemblance  of  the 
countenance  was  preferved,   fo  as  to  be  eafily  known  ^ 
The  embalmers  having  performed  their  parts,  the  rela- 
tions received  the  corpfe,  and  put  it  into  a  wooden  coffin, 
which  they  fet  upright  againfl  the  wall  of  the  edifice  de- 
figned  for  that  purpofe.     For   feveral  of  the  Egyptians 
kept  their  dead  at  home  with   them  above   ground  S  in 
magnificent  apartments,  having  by  this  means  the  plea- 
fure   of  feeing  the   lineaments  of  their  anceftors,    who 
died  many  ages  before  they  were  born ;  and  they  often 
brought  the  dried  corpfe  of  a  friend  as  a  guefl  to  their 
feafls*^.     The  way  of  embalming  which  we  have  defcribed 
was  the   mofl    coftly   manner   of  preferving  the  dead  : 
thofe  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  at  fo  great  an 
expence,  were  contented  with   a  more  Ordinary  prepara- 
tion ;  which  was  performed  by  fyringing  oil  of  cedar  the 
common  way,   without  opening  the  belly,  or  taking  out 
the  bowels,  and  by  laying  the  body  in  nitre  the  number 
of  days  above  mentioned ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  let 
out  the  oil  of  cedar  by  the  fundament,  which,  by  a  pe- 
culiar efficacy,  brought  away  the  entrails  fhrunk  and  pu- 
trefied ;  the  nitre  having  confumed  the  fiefh,  and  left  no- 
thing but  the  fkin  and  bones.     They  then  delivered  the 
body  to    the   rela»^^ions    without    any  farther  operation. 
The  third  and  laft  manner  of  preferving  the  dead,   ufed 
only  for  the  poorer  fort,  was  performed  by  cleanfing  the 
belly  by  injected  lotions,  and  faking  the  body  for  feventy 
days,  after  which  it  was  taken  away.     The  wives  of  con- 
fiderable  perfons,  and  all  women  who  had  been  beautiful, 
and  dear  to  their  relations,  were  not  delivered  to  the  em- 
balmers prefently  after  death  ;  but   were  kept  at  home 
three  or  four  days  before  they  were  carried  out,  to  pre* 
vent  thofe  artift3  from  abufing  the  bodies  gf  fuch  perfons  ; 

h  Diodorus  Sic.  ubi  fupr.  p.  8i.     Herodotvis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  85,  &c. 
i  Cicer.  Tufc  Qaacft.  Hb.  i,  cap.  9,  ^  Lucian.  de  LuCtu. 
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fof  one  of  them  was  caught  in  fuch  an  a^lion^  upon  the- 
information  of  his  companion.  If  any  Egyptirin,  or  even 
a  ftranger,  was  found  killed  by  a  crocodile,  or  drowned 
in  the  river,  wherever  the  body  came  afhore,  the  in- 
habitants were  by  law  obliged,  at  their  own  charge,  to 
embalm  and  place  it  among  the  confecrated  monuments 
in  the  mofl:  coiUy  manner  ;  for  none  of  his  friends,  or  re- 
lations, or  any  other,  might  touch  his  body,  except  the 
priefts  of  the  Nile,  who  buried  him  with  their  own  hands, 
as  fomething  more  than  human  ^ 

When  the  corpfe  of  the  deceafed  was  prepared  for  the 
fepulchre,  his  neareft  relations  gave  public  notice  of  the 
day  when  fuch  a  man  was  to  pafs  the  lake,  in  order  for 
his  iiiterrment,  to  which  the  judges  and  all  his  friends 
were  invited.  At  the  time  prefixed  above  forty  judges 
aflembled,  and  fat  in  a  femicircle,  in  a  certain  place  be- 
yond the  lake  (which  we  fuppofe  to  be  that  of  Moeris). 
The  veflel,  whofe  pilot  was,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
trailed  Charon,  being  hauled  up  to  the  (hore,  before  the 
coffin  which  contained  the  body  was  fuffered  to  em- 
bark (T),  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  accufe  the  deceafed. 
If  an  accufer  appeared,  and  made  good  his  charge,  that  the 
deceafed  had  led  an  ill  life,  the  judges  gave  fentence  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  body  was  denied  the  ufual  burial  j  but 
if  the  accufer  was  convicted  of  having  accufed  him  un- 
juftly,  he  incurred  a  fevere  puniftiment.  If  no  accufer 
appeared,  or  if  the  accufation  proved  falfe,  then  the  rela- 
tions, laying  afide  their  lamentation,  proceeded  to  recite 
the  praifes  of  the  deceafed,  but  took  no  notice  of  his  de- 
•  fcent ;  for  all  the  Egyptians  were  held  equally  noble ; 
having  mentioned  in  what  manner  he  had  been  brought 
up  and  educated,  ihey  declared  how  he  had  lived  and  be-» 
haved  after  he  had  attained  to  manhood,  enlarging  on  his 
piety,  juftice,  temperance,  and  other  virtues.  The  affift- 
ants  joined  their  acclamations  to  this  funeral  oration,  and 
celebrated  the  praifes  of  the  defun(3:.  Then  the  body 
was  depofited  in  the  fepulchre  of  the  family  ;  or  if  they 
had  no  fepulchre,  they  kept  it  at  home  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  Thofe  that  were  forbidden  to  be  in- 
terred, either  for  crimes  by  them  committed,  or  for  debt, 

1  Herodot.  ubi  fupr. 

(T)  This  is  the  fenfe  of  the  lake,  that  the  corpfe  was  ac- 
original ;  though  it  ihould  ra-  tually  ferried  over,  but  was  not 
ther  feem,  by  the  judges  fit-  fuffered  to  be  difembarked  till 
ting  on  the  farther  fide  of  the    fenteace  had  ^afied, 
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"iv^erc  depofited  privately  in  their  own  houfcs.  But  it 
often  happened,  that  the  pofterity  of  fuch  perfons,  grow- 
ing rich,  paid  their  debts,  or  obtained  their  pardon,  and 
buried  them  in  an  honourable  manner. 

It  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  this  inflitution  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  of  dead  bodies, 
was  excellently  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  difcouragement  of  vice.  It  is  very  plain 
that  the  Greeks  took  all  their  fables  concerning  the  infer- 
nal judges,  and  the  happinefs  and  punifhments  of  men 
after  death,  from  this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  ;  bul 
Diodorus  obferves,  that  inilead  of  bringing  men  to  amend- 
ment of  life  by  thofe  fables,  they  incurred  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  profligate  perfons  ;  whereas,  in  Egypt, 
the  reward  of  the  good,  and  punifhment  of  the  wicked, 
after  death,  was  not  fabulous  or  imaginary,  but  really  and 
daily  diftributed  in  public,  in  the  fight  of  all  men  ". 

The  fepukhres  wherein  the  Egyptians  depofited  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  were  built  in  various  manners,  ac- 
cording to  the  perfon's  condition'.  The  magnificence  of 
the  royal  tombs  has  been  already  hinted  j  thofe  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Thebes,  as  we  have  obferved,  could  not 
be  exceeded  by  their  pofterity.  Of  the  pyramids,  which 
were  built  for  the  fame  purpofe,  we  have  fpoken  fuffi- 
ciently  *,  and  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymandyas  we  fhall  men- 
tion hereafter.  The  Egyptians  of  lower  quality,  at  a 
great  expence,  cut  fubterraneous  grots,  or  dormitories,  in 
the  rocks,  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  Libyan  deferts,  of  which 
travellers  fpeak  fo  much,  calling  them  catacombs,  or 
mummy-pits.  The  entrance  into  them  is  by  a  fquare 
well,  where  holes  are  cut  on  each  fide  for  the  convenience 
of  thofe  who  defcend.  Thefe  wells  are  not  of  equal 
depth,  but  the  fhallowefi:  are  above  fix  men's  height.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  well  there  is  a  fquare  opening,  and 
a  paflage  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  leading  into  feveral 
fquare  vaulted  chambers,  each  fide  of  which  are  ufually 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  and  in  the  midft  of  every  one  of 
the  four  fides  of  the  chamber  is  a  bench  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  upon  which  the  embalmed  bodies  lie.  At  the  head 
of  them  there  is  commonly  an  idol,  at  the  feet  the  image 
of  a  bird  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  feveral  hieroglyphics, 
which  perhaps  ferve  for  epitaphs.  Befides  the  principal 
bodies,  there  are  others  fmaller,  and  particularly  of  chil- 
dren, which  lie  on  the  ground.     Sometimes  there  are  no 

»  Diod.  ubi  fupr.  p.  82,  &c 
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lefs  ttian  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  tliefc  chambers,  or  grotSy 
having  communication  one  with  another  j  and  the  dtfccnt 
to  them  all  is  by  one  well.  The  (tones,  of  which  Strabo 
obferved  a  great  number  in  a  plain  between  Syene  and 
Piiil^e,  are  alfo  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  tombs. 
That  author  calls  them  Hermiea,  from  the  refemblance 
they  bore  to  the  heaps  of  Hones  frequently  erected  by  the 
highways  in  honour  of  Mercury;,  and  he  defcribes  therrv 
to  be  great  fmooth  ftones,  almoil  fpherical,  of  that  hard 
and  black  marble,  of  which  mortars  were  made,  placed 
upon  greater  Itones,  and  furmounted  by  others  ;  fomc  of 
them  lying  by  themfelves ;  the  greateft  of  them  was  no 
lefs  than  twelve  feet  diameter,    and  all  above  half  as  big"* 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  many  ufe- 
ful  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  though  they  did  not,  perhaps, 
carry  them  afterwards  to  that  perfection  which  might 
have  been  expelled,  fince  among  them  every  man  being 
obhged  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  paternal  profcffion,  was 
confined  to  one  particular  art  or  branch  of  learning  only; 
yet,  whoever  confiders  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  the  firft 
foundations  of  any  fcience,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall,  will  allow 
them  great  commendation. 

As  they  acknowlege  themfelves  indebted  to  their  firft 
kings  for  inftruCling  them  how  to  provide  the  common 
neceflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  fo  they  attributed 
the  honour  of  the  firft  invention  of  the  fciences  to  their 
Hermes,  or  Mercuries.  How  many  there  were  of  this 
name,  when  they  lived,  or  what  they  invented  or  wrote, 
we  ftiall  enquire  in  another  place,  contenting  ourfelves  at 
prefent  with  giving  a  fhort  account  of  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing which  the  Egyptians  are  fuppofed  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

That  the  Egyptians  were  early  famous  for  wifdom  and 
learning,  appears  from  many  ancient  writers,  and  even 
from  the  Scriptures  themfelves  ;  where  it  is  faid,  to  the 
honour  of  Mofes,  that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians;"  and,  to -magnify  the  wifdom  of  Solo- 
mon, that  **  it  excelled  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt."  Pro- 
fi^ne  authors  alfo  unanimoully  allow  this  nation  to  have 
Heen  the  parent  of  all  philofophical  knowlege,  and  the 
Egyptians  the  only  men  that  perfedlly  underftood  divine 
things. 
Of  their  Geometry  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  have  been  firft 

geometry.      found  out  in  Egypt ;  and  is  faid  to  have  owed  its  rife  to 
the  fetting  out  and  meafuring  their  lands,  the  bounds  of 

"  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1173. 
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which  were  annually  difturbed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  How  far  the  Egyptians  improved  this  fcience,  is 
not  very  certain  j  but  their  Ikill  therein  feems  not  to  have 
been  very  profound,  nor  to  have  extended  to  all  geo- 
metrical quantities  and  fubtile  theories,  like  that  of  the 
moderns ;  the  utmoft  they  knew  was  probably  no  more 
than  plain  meafuring,  and  fudh  rules  as  were  of  common 
-ufe  in  life.  For  Pythagoras,  who  travelled  into  Egypt 
for  the  fiike  t)f  their  learning,  after  his  return  home 
efFered  a  hecatomb,  on  his  finding  out  the  proportion  of 
the  longeft  fide  of  a  right-angled  t;riangle  to  the  other 
-two  ;  and  Thales,  who  alfo  learned  geometry  in  Egypt, 
'facriticed  an  ox  to  the  gods,  for  joy  that  he  had  hit  on  a 
meihod  of  infcribinga  right-angled  triangle  within  a  circle; 
both  Vv'hich  inventions  they  could  not  have  had  from  the 
Egyptians,  unlefs  we  fhould  fay,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
^each  them  all  they  knew,  or  that  thofe  two  philofophers 
oinjuflly  arrogated  to  themfelves  what  they  had  learned 
of  their  mailers.  Now^  if  thefe  more  fimple,  though 
•noble,  propofitions  were  not  -then  to  be  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian geometry,  miuch  lefs  can  it  ;be  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tained thofe  more  abftrufe  theorems^  and  analytical  me- 
kthods,  which  were  afterwards  known,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Greeks,  who  built  fo  fine  a  fuper- 
iilru6lure  on  the  old  Egyptian  foundation. 

As  Arithmetic  is  not  only  of  great  ufe  in  itfelf,  but  ab-  Arithmetic 
fojutely  .necelTary  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  geo- 
metry, that  fcience  was  diligently  cultivated  in  Egypt. 
That  there  was  in  later  ages  a  kind  of  algebra  known  in 
•that  country,  appears  from  the  writings  of  Diophantus  ; 
but  that  it  was  not  an  improvement  made  by  the  Gre- 
:€ians,  after  their  fettling  there,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  > 
to  afhrm  *,  however,  it  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  modern 
algebra  in  many  refpefts. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  aftronomy  was  alfo  an  in-  Afironom^\ 
vention  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  by  reafon  of  the  conitant 
ferenity  of  the  air,  and  the  flatnefs  of  their  country, 
might  obferve  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  earlier, 
and  with  more  eafe,  than  other  people.  Herodotus  in- 
deed gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  Babylo- 
nians ;  but  Diodorus  derives  the  Babylonians  themfelves, 
as  well  as  their  fciences,  originally  from  Egypt.  He  at- 
tributes the  firft  invention  of  aftronomy  to  thofe  of 
Thebes.  He  fays  the  Egyptians  were  .accurate  obfervers 
of  the  places  and  motions  of  the  fhars,  and  kept  regifhcrs 
of  their  obfervatioas  for  an  incredible  number  of  years, 
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having  addicted  themfelves  to  this  ftudy  in  the  moft  early 
ages ;  that  they  were  well   acquainted  with  the  motions, 
periods,  and   Itations   of  the   planers,   and   likewife  with 
their  influences  and  effects  j  and  that,  by  long  experience, 
they  were   often   able   to   make   furprifing  predi£lions  of 
events  in  life,  and  to  foretel  famines,  plenty,   peftilenlial 
difeafes,  earthquakes,  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  other 
things,  which  feemed  to  exceed  human  capacity.     The 
phenomena  they  feem  to  have  obferved   were  indeed  the 
mod  obvious  and  eafy,   but  thereby   they  were   dire£led 
to  adjuft  the  length   of  the  year  to  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  fun ;  which  this  nation  firfl  did,  by  adding  to  their 
twelve    months,  of  thirty    days   a-piece,    five    additional 
days,   and  fix  hours,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed 
the  more  inconvenient  form  of  lunar  years,  intercalating 
a  month  every  third  year.     But  the  great  ufe  they  feem  to 
have    made  of  their  aftronomy  was,  either  for   the  im- 
provement of  hufbandry,  or  elfe   for  aftrological  calcula- 
tions, to  which  the  Egyptians  were  much  addi£led.     It  is 
probable  they  might  have   a  true  notion  of  the  fyllem  of 
the  world,    and  of  the  matter  of  the  planets  and  fixed 
ilars  •,  for  they  called  the  moon  an  ethereal  earth,  and  af- 
firmed the  ftars  to  be  fire  ;  however,   they  were  far  from 
having  an  exact  knowlege  of  the  theory  of  the  planetary 
motions,   fo  as  to   make   any  artificial  calculations ;  fince 
Thales  was  the   firft    man  who  ventured    to    foretel   an 
eclipfe,   and  Eudoxus  and  Ptolemy  firft  reduced  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  hypothefes  and  tables. 
Mtdicint,  The  fcience   of  medicine  feems   alfo   to  have  owed  its 

origin  to  the  Egyptians.  The  invention  of  it  is  generally 
afcribed  to  /Efculapius,  which  name  was  given  to  Tofor- 
thrus,  or  Seforthrus,  a  king  of  Memphis,  and  the  fecond 
of  the  third  dynafty  of  Manetho,  for  his  great  fkill  in  that 
art.  This  prince  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  Gre- 
cian -^Lfculapius  ;  and  though  Africanus  places  him  fome 
ages  after  Athothis,  the  fuccelTor  of  Meties,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  Thoth,  or  the  firft  Hermes,  yet  others 
make  them  contemporaries  ;  as  they  muft  have  been,  if 
this  i^fculapius  was  the  fame  with  the  fon  of  Sydyc,  and 
the  brother  of  the  Cabiri.  Athothis  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  a  phyfician,  and  to  have  written  feme  books  of  ana- 
tomy ;  unlefs  we  rather  afcribe  thofe  writings  to  the  fe- 
cond Hermes,  who  might  pubiifh  feveral  inventions  of 
the  firft  Hermes,  and  of  ^'Efculapius  ;  for  we  are  told 
that,  among  the  Hermaic  books,  there  were  fix  which 
treated  of  medicine,  and  that  the  firft  of  them  was  anato^ 
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micai.  Ifis  herfelf  is,  alfo  faid  to  have  invented  feveral 
medicines,  and  to  have  taught  the  art  to  her  fon  Orus,  or 
Apollo ;  whence  fhe  was  held  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  the 
goddefs  of  health. 

The  Egyptian  phyficians,  mentioned  by  Mofes,  feem 
rather  to  have  been  embalmers  than  phyficians,  in  the 
UnOi  fenfe  of  the  word ;  unlefs  we  fiippofe  both  arts  were 
originally  profelfed  by  the  fame  perfon  ;  which  polBbly 
might  be  the  cafe,  though  in  after-times  it  was  other- 
wife  ;  for  every  phyfician  was  not  permitted  to  pracl:ife 
every  branch  of  the  art ;  but  it  was  diilributed  into  dif- 
tinft  parts,  and  each  man  applied  himfelf  to  the  cure  of 
one  difeafe  only.  This  cuftom  occafioned  a  great  number  of 
physicians  in  Egypt;  fome  profeiiingto  cure  the  difeafes  of 
the  eyes ;  others,  thofe  of  the  head,  teeth, or  parts  about  tlie 
belly ;  fome  applied  themfelves  to  chirurgical  operations, 
whilft  others  undertook  the  cure  of  internal  diftempers ; 
by  which  regulation,  great  improvements  might  have 
been  expe£led  from  them  in  their  feveral  provinces,  had 
not  the  laws,  as  it  were,  fhut  the  door  to  any  future  dif- 
coveries,  by  obliging  the  phyficians  to  prefcribe  according 
to  fixed  riile^  and  receipts,  fet  down  in  their  facred  regif- 
ters,  which  had  been  coUe6le<i  from  long  obfervation  and 
-experien-ce,  and  approved  by  the  mod  famous  men  of  the 
profeiiion.  80  long  as  th-e  phyfician  followed  thefe  legal 
prefcriptions,  he  was  fafe,  let  the  fuccefs  of  the  medi- 
,cinesbe  what  it  would;  but  if  once  he  ventured  to  depart 
from  them,  and  to  foU-ow  his  own  private  judgment,  he 
was  anfwerable  for  the  event,  and  ran  the  hazard  of  his 
life  in  cafe  the  patient  died.  It  muft  be  confefled,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  moft  effedtual  method  to  prevent  the 
mifchlevous  pra«Slice  of  empirics.  Another  particular, 
obfervable,  with  refpe6l  to  the  Egyptian  phyficians,  is, 
that  they  had  a  public  provifion  made  for  them  by  law; 
for  which  reafon,  they  were  not  to  take  any  fee  from 
thofe  who  happened  to  be  fick  in  the  army,  or  on  a  jour- 
ney, w^itbin  the  kingdom. 

The  Egyptian  medicines  feem  rather  to  have  been  cal- 
culated for  prevention  than  cure  ;  they  chiefly  prcfcribed 
evacuations,  which  they  effected  either  by  clyilers,  po- 
tions, or  emetics,  or  elfe  by  falling  ;  and  this  they  re- 
peated every  day  ;  or  let  the  patient  reft  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  cafe  ;  for  they  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  digeftion  of  all  food,  the  greater  part  was  fu- 
perfluous;  and,  loading  nature,  nurfed  difeafes;  for 
which  reafon,  thofe  who  lived  in  the  corn-country  ufed  to 
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vomit  and  purge  themfelves  every  month,  three  days  fiic- 
ceffively,  to  preferve  health  ;  though  otherwife  they  were, 
by  nature,  very  healthful.  The  better  to  promote  the 
operation  of  their  medicines,  the  phyficians,  together 
with  their  proper  art,  aifo  ftudied  aftrology,  and  their  ri- 
tual myfteries ;  for  the  Egyptian  pra£l:ice  of  phyfic  de- 
pended much  on  aftrological  and  magical  grounds  5  either 
the  influence  of  fome  particular  planet,  or  fome  tutelar 
demon,  was  ftill  confidered;  which  precarious  founda- 
tions muft  needs  depreciate  their  fkill,  and  ftop  any  in-^ 
creafe  of  knowlege  which  might  be  made  on  other  prin- 
ciples. 
Anatomy*  As  they  began  to  cultivate  anatomy  in  Egypt  very  early, 

and  their  kings  ordered  dead  bodies  to  be  diflb61:ed  for  the 
perfe£):ion  of  this  art ;  it  might  be  prefumed  they  made 
greater  progrefs  therein  than  we  can  allow,  if  two  in- 
ftances  that  are  given  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Egyptian  an- 
atomifts  be  genuine.  One  of  their  obfervations  was,  that 
there  is  a  particular  nerve,  which  goes  from  the  heart  to 
the  little-hnger  of  the  left-hand  ;  for  which  reafon,  the 
Egyptians  always  wore  rings  upon  that  finger,  and  the 
priefts  dipped  that  finger  in  their  perfumed  ointments. 
And  the  following  reafon  is  given  why  a  man  cannot  live 
above  one  hundred  years,  becaufe  the  Alexandrian  em- 
balmers  obferved  a  conftant  encreafe  and  diminution  of 
the  hearts  of  thofe  found  perfons  whom  they  opened, 
whereby  they  judged  of  their  age  ;  finding  that  the  heart 
of  an  infant  of  a  year  old  weighed  two  drachms,  and  this 
weight  incrcafed  annually,  by  two  drachms  every  year, 
till  men  attained  A^  the  age  of  fifty;  from  which  they  as 
gradually  decreafW,  till  they  arrived  at  an  hundred, 
when,  for  want  of  a  heart,  they  neceflarily  died. 
'Safural  Of  the  phyfiology  of  the  old  Egyptians  (to  confider  it 

philojophy,  \xQXQ  dillinftly  from  their  theology,  which  two  fciences 
the  ancients  conftantly  joined  together,  we  have  not 
much  to  fay.  Their  opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  things, 
and  the  mundane  revolutions,  v/e  have  confidered  elfe- 
where.  Iheirphilofophical  doctrines,  may  beft  be  known 
by  looking  into  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were 
their  fcholars,  and  travelled  into  Egypt  for  inftruilion  in 
the  more  fublime  parts  of  learning ;  it  was  from  this 
country,  in  all  probability,  that  Pythagoras  brought  home 
the  knowlege  of  that  ancient  fyftem  of  the  world  which 
hears  his  name,  and  is  now  fo  generally  received  5  though 
it  feems  to  have  been  part  of  the  fecret  do£trine  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  not  revealed  to  the  vulgar.     The  ancient 
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'barbarian  philafopfaers  iftid  iKrt  employ  'their  ftudies  in  the 
explication  cxf  this,  or  that  particular  phaenomenon,  or 
dire6l  their  enquiries  to  the  examination  of  things  taken 
fingly  ;  it  being  in  vain  to  expert  from  them,  for  exam- 
ple, the  caufe  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadftone, 
or  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  what  is  the  fubftance 
of  fire,  and  what  are  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  force 
of  compreiTed  air  ;  but  their  fpeoulations  were  about  the 
mundane  phaenomena,  or  thofe  which  aff^fted  univerfal 
nature  ;  fuch  as  the  firfh  beginning  of  things,  their  revo- 
lutions, periods,    and  final  cataftrophe. 

But  the  fcience  for  which  the  Egyptians  were  particu-  Magic, 
larly  famous,  and  the   attainment  whereof  was  efteemed 
the  higheft  pitch   of    knowlege»      was   magic.      Some, 
imagining  the  invention  of   this  art  to  exceed  human  ca- 
pacity, pretend,  the  angels  who  fell  in  love  with  the  an- 
tideluvian  women,    firft  taught  it ;    that  Ham  preferved 
the  principal  rules  of  it  at  the  deluge  ;  and  that  Mizraim 
learned  thefe  fecrets  of  his  father.     But  others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Hermes ;  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
much   improved  by  Nechepfos,  a  king  of  Egypt.     How- 
ever that  be,  the  art  was  certainly  very  ancient  in  Egypt ; 
they  had  magicians,  who  pretended  to  the  interpretation 
of  dreams  ,  and  a  way  of  divining  by  a  cup,  in  the  time 
of  Jofeph  ;  and  very  extraordinary  inftances   were   given 
of  the  power  of  inchantments  in  the  days  of  Mofcs.     The 
profeflbrs  of  magic  among  the  Egyptians  were  the  priefts 
and  facred  fcribes ;  two  of  which   order,  nam%d  Jannes 
and  Jambres,  were  pitched  upon  to  withftand  that  pro- 
phet.    Nor  was  this  fcience  cbnfined  to  that  nation  in 
thofe  early  times  •,    from  the  caution  given  by  Mofes  to 
the  Ifraelites  againft  them,  it  is   evident,  there  were  pre- 
tenders to  it  under  various   denominations,  among  mod 
of  the  idolatrous    people ;    and  Balaam,    in    particular, 
feems    to    have    been    a  confiderable    proficient   therein. 
The  claim  of  Zoroaftres  and  the  Babylonians  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  firft  who  praftifed  and  taught  magic, 
{hall  be  confidered  in  another  place. 

What  were  the  real  grounds  of  this  fcience  we  cannot 
fay;  there  is  an  innocent  kind  of  magic,  whidh  confifts 
only  in  an  excelling  knowlege  of  nature,  and  its  various. 
powers  and  qualities,  and  the  application  of  certain 
agents,  which,  by  force  of  fome  peculiar  qualities,  pro- 
duce efFe6l:s  very  different  from  what  faU  under  vulgar  ob- 
fervation  and  comprehenfion  ;  but  the  magicil  wifdom  of 
the  Egyptians  according  to  Scripture,    muft  have  been, 
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fomcthhig  very  different  from  this,  or  have  gone  much 
beyond  what  we  are  now  mailers  of,  notwithftanding 
thofe  vafl  and  various  difcoveries  which  have  been  lately 
made  in  the  properties  of  natural  bodies. 
And  ether  Some  of  the  other  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  which  were 
'^^^*  lefs  confiderable,  we  have  already  occafionaliy  taken  no- 

tice of.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  in  Egypt,  no 
trade,  no  profeffion,  however  mean,  was  reckoned  ig- 
noble j  hufbandmen,  and  thofe  vi^ho  fed  cattle,  in  parti- 
cular, were  much  confidered  ;  though  the  latter,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  fuffered,  but  counted  an 
abomination  •,  the  reafon  of  which  was  chiefly  the  differ- 
ence in  religion.  For  the  fkill  of  the  Egyptians  in  archi- 
tecture, mechanics,  painting,  and  fculpture,  we  need 
only  refer  to  what  we  have  laid  in  the  preceding  feclion. 
As  to  the  laft,  their  ftatuaries  are  faid  to  have  worked  by 
the  moll  methodical  rules  of  proportion,  and  not  by  the 
eye,  as  the  Grecians  did;  and  they  judged  of  the  exa£l- 
nefs  of  the  fymmetry  by  the  fame.  They  divided  the 
whole  body  into  twenty-one  parts  and  one  fourth  ;  and, 
after  the  artifls  who  were  employed  had  come  to  a  refo- 
lution  as  to  the  fize  of  the  flatue,  they  went  home,  each 
taking  his  talk,  which  they  performed  with  fingular  Iklll, 
and  made  the  feveral  parts  proportionable  to  one  another, 
with  a  furprifing  exa£lnefs.  It  is  faid,  the  moll  famous 
ftatuaries  among  the  ancients  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt  j 
particularly  Telecles  and  Theodorus,  the  ions  ofRhoecus, 
who  made  the  famous  flatue  of  Apollo  Pythius  in  Samos, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner  j  for  it  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  from  the  head  to  the  groin  •,  Telecles  cutting  one 
half  in  Samos,  and  his  brother  the  other  at  Ephefus  -y 
which,  being  joined  together,  fitted  fo  exa£lly,  that  they 
,  feemed  to  have  been  made  by  one  hand ;  and  this  feemed 
the  more  admirable,  confidering  the  attitude  of  the  ila- 
tue,  which  had  its  hands  ftretched  out,  and  its  legs  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  moving  poflure.  It  muft 
be  owned,  however,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  ftatues, 
ftill  extant,  are  extremely  deficient  in  elegance  and  pro- 
portion. 
Gf  their  The  veffels,  which  the  old  Egyptians  made  ufe  of  on 

na'v'igation  the  Nile,  were  of  a  particular  conftrutlion ;  they  were 
on  the  Nile*  made  of  the  acantha,  or  Egyptian  thorn ;  from  which 
were  cut  fmall  planks,  about  two  cubits  fquare  ;  thefe 
pieces  of  timber  the  artift  fet  together  like  tiles,  and  faf- 
tened  with  a  great  number  of  long  pins  ;  and  when  the 
whole  was  thus  well  compacted,  he  erected  benches  fer 
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tVie  rowers ;  for  they  ufed  no  kind  of  ribs,  or  bent  tim- 
ber, in  their  work,  but  fecured  the  joints  of  the  infidc 
with  bands  of  papyrus.  They  had  but  one  rudder,  which 
pafled  quite  through  the  keel,  a  mail  of  acantha,  and  a 
fail  made  of  the  papyrus.  Thefe  veflels  were  very  unfit 
to  go  up  the  river  againil  the  llream,  and  therefore  were 
always  towed  up,  unlefs  the  wind  proved  very  frefh  and 
favourable.  But  when  they  came  down  with  the  current, 
a  hurdle  of  tamarilk  with  a  rope  wasfaftened  to  the  prow; 
which  hurdle  they  ftrengthened  with  bands  of  reeds,  and 
let  it  down  into  the  water  •,  a  ftone,  pierced  through  the 
middle,  of  a  confiderable  weight,  was  hung  by  another 
rope,  to  the  poop^  By  thefe  means,  the  ftream,  bearing 
on  the  hurdle,  carried  down  the  boat  with  great  expedi- 
tion ;  the  ftone  at  the  fame  time  balancing,  and  keeping 
it  fteady.  Of  thefe  veflels  there  were  great  numbers  on 
the  river,  and  fome  very  large.  The  Egyptian  navigation 
by  fea  we  fliall  mention  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  their 
trade. 

The  manner  wherein  the  old  Egyptians  preferved  their  tioiv  the 
knowlege,    and    tranfmitted  it  to  pofterity,  deferves  to  be   ^^yP^^^"' 
particularly  confidered.     Their  priefts  were  the  depofi-  ^^^y^  '^ 
taries  of  all   their  learning  *,  they  had  the   care  of  their  knowlege* 
philofophy,  and  other  fciences,  as  well  as  of  their  reli- 
gion  and  facred  rites  ;    and  were  the  perfons  to  whom 
thofe  who  defired  to  be  inftrufted  therein  were  obliged  to 
apply ;  for  which  purpofes,  they  had   divers   colleges  or 
academies  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  one  of  thefe 
at  Heliopolis,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  vifited  the 
apartments  where  Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  ftudied  for  fe- 
veral years.     The  Egyptian  learning  was  partly  infcribed 
on  columns,  and  partly  committed  to  writing  in  the  facred 
books.     Not  only    the  Egyptians,    but  feveral  other  an- 
cient nations,  ufed  to  prelerve  the  memory  of  things  by 
infcriptions  on  pillars.     We    are  told,    the  Babylonians 
kept  their  aftronomical  obfervations   engraven   on  bricks  ; 
and  Democritus  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribed  his  Moral  Dif- 
courfes  from  a  Babylonifh  pillar.     But  the  mofl:  famous  of 
all  others  were  the  columns  of  Hermes  in   Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  feveral  credible  authors ;  upon  them   he  is  re- 
ported to  have  infcribed  his   learning,  which  was  after- 
wards explained  more  at  large  by  the  fecond  Hermes  in 
feveral  books.     It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  from  thefe  pil- 
lars the  Greek  philofophers  and  Egyptian  hiftorians  took 
many  things.     Pythagoras  and  Plato  both  read  them,  and 
borrowed  their  philofophy   from  thence  -,   Sanchoniittho 
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and  Manctho  likewife  made  ufe  of  the  fame  monuments, 
which  were  ftill  remaining  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  or  not 
long  before.  They  flood  in  certain  fubterraneous  apart- 
ments near  Thebes.  To  thefe  infcriptions  fucceeded  the 
iacred  books,  fomewhat  more  recent,  but  not  lefs  famous, 
to  which  Sanchoniatho  and  Manetho  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  beholden  for  the  contents  of  their  hiilories  ;  for 
thefe  books  not  only  contained  what  related  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  gods,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  hiilo- 
rical  collections,  nay,  even  all  kind  -of  mifcellaneous  and 
philofophical  matters  of  confiderable  moment ;  for  it  was 
•part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  pricfts,  or  facred  fcribes,  to  in- 
fert  in  thofe  public  regifters  whatever  deferved  ?to  be  re- 
corded, and  tranfmltted  to  pofterity,  as  well  as  carefully 
to  preferve  what  had  been  deiLvered  down  to  them  from 
their  anceftors* 

Thefe  were  the  literary  monuments  of  the  Egyptians:; 
fome  that  were  obvious  and  plain  to  be  under  ft  ooi  by  the 
common  people  and  ftrangers ;  and  others,    more   dark 
and  myfterious,  laid  up  in  the  inner  recefles  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  communicated  to  very  few.     For  there  were  two 
ibrts  of  learning  among  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the 
Egyptians,  the  vulgar  and  the  fecret.     The  firft  was  open 
to  ail,  who  might  be  inilrucled  therein  by  the  public  mo- 
numents, and  the  ordinary  maQers  ;  but  the  other,  left   it 
,fhould  grow  cheap,  or  be  corrupted  by  pafTmg  through 
.vulgar  hands,  was  veiled  and  difguifed  by  feveral  me- 
4:hods.     The  monuments  of  this  fuperior  Xort  of  learning, 
befides  being   hidden  in  the   private   apartments  of  the 
temples,  were  written  in  a  chara6ler  not  commonly  un- 
derftood,  and  guarded  by  the  priefts,  who  were  extremely 
difficult  of  accefs,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ex- 
plain them    but    after    abundance    of  preparation,     and 
initiatory  ceremonies.     Pythagoras,    defigning    to    travel 
into  Egypt,  defired  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  re- 
commend him  by  letter  to  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
was  his  particular  friend,  that  he  might  have  the  freer  ad- 
miflion  to  the  fecret  learning  of  the  priefts.     He  obtained 
.alfo  of  Amafis  letters  to  the  priefts,    ordering  them  to 
communicate  their  knowlege  to  him.     He  went  firft  to 
thofe  of  Heliopolis,  who  referred  him  to  the  college  at 
Memphis,  as  their  feniors  ;  and  from  Memphis  he  was 
fent,  under  the  fame  pretext,  to  Thebes  :  after  much  ter- 
giverfation,  not  daring  to  difobey  the  king*s  command  by 
any   fanher  dilatory  excufes,  they  endeavoured   to  deter 
Pjn:hagoras  from  his  purpofe,  by  the  infinite  labour  and 
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Iroiiblc  he  was  to  expect,  enjoining  lilrn,  in  his  noviciate, 
thino^  that  are  very  hard,  and  contrary  to  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks.  And  when  he  had  undergone  all  this  trial, 
with  invincible  courage,  he  obliged  them  at  length, 
againft  their  wills,  to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  their 
facred  myfteries,  and  profound  learning. 

The  laft  method  which  the  Egyptians  took  to  conceal 
their  doctrine  from  popular  conception  was,  by  wrapping 
it  up  in  hieroglyphics,  fymbols,  enigmas,  and  fables.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  ancients  in  general  ufed  to  deliver 
their  inflruclions  under  thofe  dark  veils  of  allegory  and  fic- 
tion ;  few  or  none  in  the  mofl  early  times,  either  among 
the  Greeks  or  barbarians,  taught  any  part  of  philofophy 
intelligibly  ;  they  feemed  to  think,  that,  to  exprefs  things 
in  a  familiar  and  eafy  manner  argued  want  of  acutenefs  ; 
or  elfe  imagined,  that  modefty  forbad  them  to  fhew  truth 
naked  to  the  vulgar.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  ex- 
celled other  nations  in  the  oblcurity  of  their  fictions  \ 
wherein  the  footlleps  of  truth  were  often  fo  faint,  that 
they  required  a  fagacious  tracer,  and  one  able  to  difceni 
things  of  moment  from  triiSes  °. 

In  their  infcriptions  and  writings,  the  Egyptians  made 
ufe  of  three  feveral  forts  of  characters ;  the  firll,  and  moft 
ancient,  was  that  of  hieroglyphical  figures  of  various  ani-* 
mals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies,  and  mechanical  inftru- 
ments ;  of  which  three  things',  the  hieroglyphics,  both 
of  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  confifted  ;  though  there 
is  reafon  to  think  the  Egyptians  had  alfo  another  fort  of 
characters,  called  hieroglyphical,  and  ufed  by  the  priefts, 
fomething  refembling  the  prefent  Chinefe  characters. 
They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Hermes  ;  and 
a  fpecimen  of  his  performance  therein  is  given  us  by 
Sanchoniatho. 

There  are  large  collections  among  the  antiquaries  of 
hieroglyphical  infcriptions,  images,  and  pictures,  which 
they  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  explain,  but  with 
very  little  fuccefs  ;  for,  if  we  except  a  few  of  thcfe  cha* 
laCters,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been,  preferved  by  old 

o  De  his  vide  Herodotus.  Diodorus?.  ubi  fupra.  Prod,  in 
Tim.  Plnton.  lib.  i.  Diog  Laeit.  in  Thalet.  Cicer.  de  Divinit* 
lib.  i.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  Conning,  de  Hermerw 
Egyptior.  vet.  &Paracellina  Nova  Medicinec.  Wotton's  Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  trg.  Burnet's 
Archasolog.  lib.  i.  Sir  Wm,  Temple's  ElTay  on  the  Wifdom  of 
the  Ancients. 
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writers  (U),  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpe£l  their  conjec- 
tures are  very  ill  founded;  and  particularly  as  to  thofe 
figures  which  they  fuppofe  t©  reprefent  the  old  Egyptian 
gods  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  being  in  human  form, 
with  the  head  of  fome  animal,  or  elfe  diflinguifhed  by 
fome  animal  reprefentation  fet  upon  their  heads,  or  near 
them  ;  whereas,  images  of  human  form  were  not  intro- 
duced among  the  Egyptians  till  later  times  ;  and  why  fuch 
figures  might  not  be  made  in  memory  of  fome  of  their 
mofl  famous  men,  we  cannot  fee  ;  fince  it  was  the  old 
Egyptian  cuftom  to  reprefent  not  the  man*s  perfon,  but 
his  manners,  character,  ftation,  and  honour  j  and  this 
they  did  by  hieroglyphics. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  ufed  literal  chara£lers,  of  which  they 
had  two  forts  j  one  they  called  the  facred  letters,  in  which 
their  public  regifters,  and  all  matters  of  "an  higher  nature, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  the  vulgar,  or  epiftolographic, 
made  ufe  of  by  every  one  in  common  bufinefs.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  not  the  only  people  who  obferved  fuch  a  diftinc- 
tion  in  their  writing;  feveral  of  the  eaftern  nations,  parti- 
cularly the  Ethiopians  and  Babylonians,  had  two  different 
kinds  of  letters  ;  and  the  modern  bramins,  among  the 
Indians,  have  not  only  a  facred  charafter,  but  a  facred 
language  alfo,  in  which  they  were  very  fhy  of  inftru61:ing 
ilrangers. 

When,  and  by  whom,  letters  were  invented,  we  fhall 
not  now  enquire  *,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
though  moft  other  nations  are  fuppofed  to  have  received 
them  from  the  Egyptians,  yet  they  themfelves,  perhaps, 
learned  them  of  their  neighbours  the  Ethiopians:  among 
whom  letters  were  in  ufe  very  early.  Both  thefe  forts  of 
the  old  Egyptian  letters  are  now  loft ;  or,  if  the  forms  of 
them  remain  in  any  old  infcriptions,  they  are  unintelli- 
gible. All  that  we  know  of  them  is,  that  the  alphabet 
confifted  of  twenty-five  letters,  and  that  they  wrote  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left,  as  moft  of  the  oriental  nations 
ftill  do.  We  can,  by  no  means,  affent  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  imagine  the  prefent  Coptic  letters  have  been 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  for  the  Coptic  alphabet  i» 

(U)  Thus,  we  are  told,  they  the  dog,  of  Mercury ;  the  cat, 

reprefented  ihe  fupreme  Deity,  of  the  moon,  or  Diana ;  the 

by  a  ferpent  with  the  head  of  beetle,  of  a  courageous  warrior; 

a     hawk.      The    hawk    itfelf  anew-born  child,  of  the  riling- 


vvas  the  hieroglyphic  of  Oiiris ;     fun ;  and  the  like, 
tjie  river-horfe,  of   Typhon ; 


manifeftly 
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manlfeftly  nothing  elfe  but  the  Greek,  with  the  addition 
of  fomc  few  letters,  to  exprefs  founds  which  the  Grecians 
had  not,  and  which  probably  came  to  be  ufed  in  Egypt 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  though  we  know  the  Greek 
language,  and  perhaps  their  letters  alfo,  were  taught 
there  long  before,  in  the  reign  of  Pfammetichus.  1  hat 
the  reader  may  judge  of  this  affinity  we  have  here  in- 
ferted  the    * 
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The  Egyptian  language  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  Ofthtir 
ancient  in  the  world,  and,  in  all  probability,  an  original  or  language, 
mother  tongue.  It  was  certainly  a  diftin6i:  tongue,  at 
lead  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Jofeph,  who,  when  he  was 
made  governor  of  Egypt,  had  a  new  name  given  him  of 
Egyptian  derivation  ;  and  fpeaking  to  his  brethren  in  that 
language,  was  obliged  to  make  ufeof  an  interpreter  j  and 
yet  this  very  language  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  preferved  to 
our  own  times  in  the  prefent  Coptic,  though,  by  reafon 
of  the  almoll  continual  fubje£lion  of  that  nation  to  fo- 
reigners, ever  fince  their  conqueft  by  Cambyfes,  a  confider- 
able  part  of  k  has  been  loft;  in  return  for  which,  it  has 
received  a  great  number  of  Greek,  and  fome  Perfian, 
Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  during  the  long  time  they  were 
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under  the  fuccelHve  government  of.  thofe  nations.  Th^ 
Arabic,  at  prefent,  prevails  fo  univerfally  in  Egypt,  thattj 
the  Copts,  or  native  Egyptians  themfelves,  generally  fpeakr ; 
no  other,  the  common  people  having  utterly  loH  the.1 
knowiege  o£  their  ancient  tongue,  which  few,  even  oi^l 
their  priefls,  underftand  to  any  degree  of  perfeO:ion. 

The  Coptic  tongue,  at  prefent,  confifts  chiefly  of  the^l 
old  Egyptian  and  Greek :  ilill  bearing   evident  marks  o^l 
primitive    antiquity    in    its    ftru£lure    and     conftitution, 
wherein  it   ditTers    fo  widely  from  all    the   oriental  and 
European   languages,  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  conceive  it 
derived  from  any  of  them.     For  the  Copts  neither   de- 
cline   their  nouns,  nor  conjugate  their   verbs  (not  even 
thofe  of  foreign  extracl:),  otherwife  than  by  prefixing  par- 
ticles fometimes  of  one  or  more  fyllables,  and  fometimea^j 
of  a  fingle  letter,  which  denote  the  cafe,  gender,  numbeFff 
and  perfon  j  ft;veral  of  them  being  often  joined  togethefj 
in  one  word,  and  the  primitive  word  ufually  placed  laft, 
So  that  the  difficulty  of  this  tongue  confifts  in  the  incre-1 
dible  combination  of  the  words  and  particles,  in  the  change 
of  the  vowels,  and  in  tranfpofing  the  middle  part  of  th( 
word,  and  adding  of  fuperfluous   letters  5  to  diftinguil 
which  requires  great  labour  and  fkill. 
Of  their  Egypt  is  excellently  fituated  for  commerce,  the  trad^ 

trade  and  of  the  wefteni  parts  of  Afia,  all  Europe,  and  the  North, 
vaofiga-  lying  open  to  it,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  5  and  that  of 
ttQn»  Arabia,    Perfia,    India,    and    the   fouthern    and   weftern 

coafts  of  Africa  by  the  Red  8ea ;  the   eaftern  merchan- 
dizes being  commodioufly  brought  into  Egypt  on  camels, 
by  the  Ifthmus  of  Sues;  it  is  to  be  prefumed  fo  induftri- 
ous  and  fenfible  a  people  were  not  long  without  making 
,  ufe  of  thofe  advantages  ;  not  only  from  the  profpe6t  of 
gain,  but  alfo  in  order  to  fupply  themfelves   with  thofe 
things  which  their  country  wanted,  fuch  as  metals,  wood, 
pitch,  refin,  &c.  which  they  bartered  for  their  own  rich 
produ£lions  and  manufacVures,  fuch  as  corn,   linen,  pa- 
per, glafs,  and   other  valuable  commodities.     Sir  John 
Marfham  fuppofes,    that  the    Egyptians  did    not  apply 
themfelves  to  merchandize  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  5 
but  in  this  opinion  he   feems  to  be  miftaken  ;  for  though 
thofe  princes  did  very  much  encourage  trade,  recovering 
that  of  the  Eaft  to  tlieir  fubje^ls,  by  building  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  other  ports  on  the  Arabian  gulph,  fo 
that  Alexandria  became  the  greateft  mart  in  the  world  ; 
yet  the  Egyptians  certainly  traded  very  confiderably  with 
foreigners  long  before.     Not  to  infill  on  their  claim  ta 
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tlie  firft  invention  of  commerce,  which,  they  fay,  was 
found  out  by  Ofiris,  their  Mercury.     Diodorus   tells  us, 
that  Pfammetichus  gained  great  riches  by  tr2de_,  before  he 
was  king  of  all  Egypt ;  and  we  learn  from  Scripture,  that 
the  Midianites  and   Iflimaelites  traded  thither  fo  early  as 
the  time    of  Jacob :   nay,  it    is  prefumed,  that  they  had 
anciently  the  fovereignty  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  means 
they  engrofled  all  the  trade  of  India,  and  other  parts, 
whith  were  then  carried  on  that  way.     They  feem,   in- 
deed, to  have  been  difpofleHed  of  it,  if  what  Phlloftratus 
relates  be    true,    by  a  certain   prince    named    Erythras 
(whom  fome  imagine  to  be  the  fame  with  Efau,  or  Edom) ; 
for  he,  being  mafter  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  a  by-law,  or 
regulation,  that  the  Egyptians   fliould  not  enter  that  fea 
with  any  fhips  of  war,  nor  with  more  than  one  merchant- 
fhip  at  a  time.     To  evade  which,  the  Egyptians  built  a 
veflel  fo  large  and  capacious,  as  to  fupply  the   place  of 
many.     However,  David  becoming  afterwards  mailer  of 
Elath  and  Efiongeber,  two  ports  in  the  Red  Sea  belong- 
ing to  Edom,  which  he  had  conquered,  built  fhips  there, 
as  fome  fay,  and  fetched  gold  from  Ophir  j  but  whether 
that  aiTertion  be  true  or  no,  Solomon,  his   fbn,  certainly 
eftablifhed  a  very  great  trade  in    thofe    parts,  which  it  is 
not  improbable  he  might  do  by  permiffion  or  connivance 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  whofe  king  he  was  fon-in-law.    And 
this  trade  the  Jews  continued  to   fliare  with  them,  not 
without   fome  little  interruption,  till  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
when  they  entirely  loft  it :  then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians,  and  afterwards  devolved  to  the  Tyrians,  till 
the  Ptolemies  recovered  the   whole   again   to  their  own 
fubjecSls. 

Some  writers  have  indeed  exprefsly  aflerted,  that  Pfam- 
metichus was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt  who  opened  the  ports 
to  ftrangers,  and  granted  foreign  traders  fecurity  in  his 
dominions;  and  that  the  ancient  princes,  being  content 
with  the  abundant  riches  of  their  own  country,  would 
allow  no  ftrangers  to  enter,  but  fortified  the  frontiers 
againft  them,  and  particularly  againft  the  Greeks.  But 
this  prohibition  cannot  be  underftood  of  any  other  com- 
merce than  that  which  was  driven  by  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  Greeks  exercifed  their  piracies  along  the  coafts 
of  Egypt.  Being  excluded  on  that  account,  they  com- 
plained of  fuch  treatment  as  a  great  injuftice,  and  an 
attempt  againft  the  law  of  nations,  reprefenting  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  barbarous  nation,  which  had  renounced  all  hu- 
manity and  hofpitality  j    whence  arofe  the  fable  of  the 
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cruelty  of  Bufirls;  for  that  the  Egyptians  traded  before 
with  other  nations,  is  evident  from  the  above  mentioned 
inftance  of  the  Midianitcs  and  Khmaelites,  the  eafy  accefs 
which  Abraham  and  the  fons  of  Jacob  had  to  Egypt,  and 
from  Solorhon's  havinghorfesfrom  that  country. 

Toward  the  Greeks,  indeed,  they  behaved  with  fomc 
caution  and  referve,  even  after  they  were  admitted*,  for, 
after  the  time  of  Pfammetichus,  though  Amafis,  who 
was  their  great  friend,  fuffered  them  to  build  the  city  of 
Naucratis,  for  the  fettlemicnt  and  refidence  of  their  mer- 
chants \  yet  that  was  the  only  place  in  the  whole  king- 
dom where  he  allowed  them  to  have  a  factory.  They 
failed  up  to  it  by  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  (X)  •,  and 
if,  by  any  accident,  a  Greek  veffel  entered  any  other 
mouth  of  that  river,  the  owners,  making  oath  that  they 
were  forced  into  it  rgainfl  their  will,  were  obliged  to  go 
back  to  that  channel;  or,  if  the  winds  were  contrary,,  to 
unlade  and  fend  up  their  goods  to  Naucratis  by  the  river- 
Ycflels. 

Though  the  Egyptians,  on  a  religious  account,  bore  a 
great  averfion  to  the  fea,  which  they  called  Typhon,.  be- 
•caufe  it  fwallows  up  their  Nile,  and  hated  failors  fo  much, 
that  they  would  not  fpeak  to  them  ;  and  though  they  were 
■not  fond  of  going  out  of  their  own  country,  for  fear  of 
introducing  foreign  luxury  and  cuftoms,  yet  were  they 
not  ignorant  of  fea  affairs,  having  an  order  of  men  among 
them  who  followed  nothing  elfe  \  nay,  the  Greeks  con- 
fefs,  they  learned  navigation  from  them.  Sefoftris  buiU 
a  formidable  navy  of  four  hundred  fliipg  of  war  for  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  fouthern  feas ;  and  alfo  a  very  larg^  veflel 
of  cedar,  tw^o  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  long  (Y),  gilt  and 
beautified  with  gold  and  filver,  v/hich  he  dedicated  to 
Oiiris.  And  it  is  to  be  prefumed  tbey  improved  in  this 
art  in  fucceeding  times  ''. 

b  De  his  vldePorph^r.  de  Vit.  Pythagor.  p.ia.  Shuckford's  Con- 
ned, vol.  ii,  p.331.  Kircher  Oedip.  Montt'aucon,  Antiq.  Plutaich; 
de  Ifid.  &  Ofir.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  555.  Lucian 
de  Macrob.  Burnet's  Archasolog.  Huet  de  Commerce  et  de  U 
Navigat.  des  Anciens. 

(X)  Yet  others  make  this  bulk,  being  near  twice  as  big 

city  of  Naucratis  to  be  a  colony  as    one    of  our  largeft   firft- 

of  the  Milefians,  and  to  fland  rates ;  the  length  of  the  Royal 

on  the  Bolbitic  or  Heraclcotic  Sovereign  being  no  more  than 

mouth  of  the  Nile.  175  feet  on  the  middle  gun- 

(Y)  This  fliip   muft  vaflly  deck  ;  and  the  breadth  abour 

exceed  any  moclern  leflVlg  jn  70  feet  b/  the  beam. 
^                          ^       ^  SECT- 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Egyptian  Chronology  to  the  Time  of  Alexander  the 

Great. 

"Wf  E  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  the  princes 
^  who  reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  mod  early  times  to 
the  final  reduction  of  the  country  by  Alexander.  But  as 
chronology  is  the  light  of  hiftory,  and  without  it  the 
moft  exadt  relations  would  be  only  a  chaos  of  fa6ls 
heaped  together,  we  ought  to  fettle  this  point,  before  we 
enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Here  the 
guides  we  have  hitherto  followed,  either  quite  forfake  us, 
or  give  us  fuch  information  as  we  can  by  no  means  depend 
on,  having  been  themfelves  grofsly  impofcd  upon  by  forged 
records,  or  falfe  traditions.  The  different  tables  of  the 
thirty  dynafties  which  have  been  compofed  from  the  old 
Egyptian  chronicle,  and  from  Manetho,  by  Africanus  and 
Eufebius,  and  the  tables  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  formed  by 
Jofephus,  Eratofthenes,  Syncellus,  Herodotus,  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  are  fo  palpably  fabulous,  defeftive,  incon- 
iiftent,  and  contradictory  that  the  perufal  of  them  would 
yield  no  fatisfa£tion  to  the  fenfible  reader,  and  therefor^ 
they  are  omitted.  Nay,  the  difagreement  between  the 
feveral  fucceffions  of  Egyptian  kings,  both  in  their  names, 
and  the  years  of  their  refpeCtive  reigns,  is  fo  great,  and 
there  are  fuch  chafms,  and  apparent  corruptions  and  mif- 
takes,  in  them  all,  that  it  would  feem  loft  labour  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  them  into  a  chronological  ferles,  fo  as  to 
agree  with  one  another,  much  lefs  with  Scripture,  and 
the  chronological  obfervations  of  other  hiftqrians. 

The  fum  total  of  the  thirty  dynafties,  according  to  the  Of  the  mm* 
old  chronicle,  is  not  only  an  immenfe  number,  vaftly  ex-     !^f°(. 
ceeding  the  age  of  the  world,  but  appears  to  be  an  aftro-  V  ^  ^^^^' 
nomical  calculation ;    by  which  the  Egyptians  wanted  to 
ihew  that  their  dynafties  have  run  through  a  whole  pe- 
riodic revolution  of  the   zodiac  ;    and  therefore  we  fliall 
not  offer  to  make  any  ufe  of  it.     It  may  only  be  obferved, 
that  though  this  fum  be  faid  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
thirty  dynafties,  yet  therein  muft  be  included  the  30,000 
years  which  the  Sun  reigned,  the  3984  years  reign  of  Sa- 
turn and  the  other  twelve  gods,  and  the  217  years  reign 
of  the  eight  demi-gods ;  making,  together,  34,201  years. 
As  to  the  fourteen  firft  dynafties,  which  we  conceive  to 

^x  be 
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Be  omitted  in  the  fragment  we  have  remaining  of  this^ 
chronicle,  the  meaning  of  the  original  may  perhaps  be, 
that  the  fifteen  generation^  of  the  cynic  circle,  which  are 
placed  in  the  table  in  the  fifteenth  dynafty,  and  reigned 
443  years,  make  up  the  firft  fifteen  dyna flies.  This  fup- 
pofition  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fum  total  of  the 
years  of  the  fixteen  laft  dynafties,  which  amounts  to  214a 
years,  and,  with  the  faid  34,201  years,  makes  36,341  j. 
to  which  if  we  add  184  years,  for  the  duration  of  the 
twenty-eighth  dynafty,  the  number  of  which  is  omitted, 
\re  fhall  have  the  complete  fum  of  36,525  :  confequently,. 
deducting  thence  the  fum  of  the  reigns  of  the  gods  and, 
demi-gods,  the  remainder  will  be  2324  years,  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  fucceeding  dynafties,  according  to  this  chro- 
nicle ;  which  is  a  number  reafonable  enough,  though  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  account  of  Manetho. 
Ofthi  dy-  The  fuccelfions  of  Manetho  have  this  additional  cornip- 
najiiej  of  tion,  that  their  order  has  been  difturbed  by  tranfcribers  y 
Manetho,  and  as  i;^  their  prefent  difpofition  they  cannot  poiTibly  be 
reduced  to  any  one  fyftem  of  chronology,  fome  have  al- 
tered that  difpofition  according  to  their  various  hypo- 
thefes*,  while  others  make  fhort  work  with  them,  and 
abfolutely  rejc6l  thcfe  dynafties,  or  great  part  of  them  as 
fabulous. 

The  credit  of  Manetho  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
feveral  writers  *,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  incredible  anti- 
quity to  which  his  hiftory  is  fuppofed  to  have  afcended, 
but  from  the  account  which,  it  is  faid,  he  himfelf  gaver 
of  the  records  from  which  he  compiled.  He  pretends  ta 
have  extracted  it  from  certain  pillars  in  the  Seriadic  land, 
on  which  infcriptions  had  been  made  in  the  facred  dia- 
lect and  letters,  by  Thoth,  the  firft  Hermes  *,  and  were 
tranflated  after  the  flood,  out  of  the  facred  dialed  into 
the  Greek  tongue  in  facred  letters,  and  laid  up  in  books 
by  Agathodasmon,  the  fon  of  the  fecond  Hermes,  the  fa- 
ther of  Tat,  in  the  inner  recefles  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples^. Now  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  that  the  firft 
Hermes,  who  lived  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Egyptiaa 
monarchy,  could  write  an  hiftory  of  fo  many  generations 
which  came  into  the  world  after  his  death,  unlefs  he  did 
it  by  infpiration  ;  and  if  Manetho  could  be  fo  ftupid  as  to 
make  this  aflertion,  it  muft  neceflarily  have  overthrown 
the  credit  of  his  whole  work.     But  we  do  not  think  that 

a  Vide  Jac.  Capell.  in  Hid.  Sacr.  &  Exot.  ad  A.  M.    2269* 
Stillingf^  Orig*  Sacr.  book  i.  chap.  2,  %  10.  &c.     ^  Synceil.  p.  40. 

writer 
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writer  could  mean  any  fuch  thing  :  the  words  cited  from 
him  do  not  fay  he  took  his  whole  hiftory  from  thofe  pil- 
lars; though  he  might,  probably,  quote  thofe  records  to 
fupport  the  ancient  hiftory  which  preceded  the  time  o£ 
Thoth  ;  and  fuch  pillars,  or,  at  leall  fome  pillars  which 
were  of  great  antiquity,  and  by  the  priefts  attributed  to 
Thoth,  muft  have  been  extant  in  the  days  of  Manetho,  or 
he  could  never  have  appealed  to-them  in  fo  public  a  man- 
ner, efpeciaily  in  writing  to  his  prince.  It  may  alfo  be 
anfwered,  that  tliough  Thoth  made  the  firft  infcriptions 
on  thofe  pillars,  yet  it  is  not  impoffible  but,  in  fucceeding 
times,  other  infcriptions  might  be  added  to  thofe  of  Thoth ; 
for  the  pillars  might  be  in  common  phrafe  afcribed  to 
him,  though  the  hillorical  infcriptions  were  continued  af- 
ter his  death  by  others.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  Manetho  j-ealiy  intended  to  fupport  hig 
hiftory  by  the  authority  of  .thofe  pillars i  the  paflage 
wherein  he  mentions  them  feems  to  have  been  talcen  out 
of  another  book  of  his^  <:alled  Sothis,  or  Seth,  which  was 
not  hiftorical,  but  prophetica;!.  For,  in  his  dedication  of 
that  work  to  Ptolemy  Philadelplius,  he  fays,  that  his  in- 
terpreting the  facred  books  of  Hermes  was  in  obedience  to 
that  prince's  command,  wlio  inq«i4*ed  of  him  concerning 
the  future  events  that  we^e  to  happen  in  the  world  •=.  And 
as  to  the  records  fron>  whence  he  took  his  hiftory,  we  are 
elfewhere  aflured,  it  was  compiled  from  the  facred  re- 
gifters '',  which  were  kept  by  the  priefts,  and  written  in 
the  Egyptian  langua^e^  fiaoe  he  tranllated  them  inta 
Gieck. 

Tte  fl^ronger  prejudice,  therefore,  againft  the  credit  of 
this  writer,  arifes  from  his  chronology.  The  Egyptians, 
it  is  true,  pretended  to  an  exceffive  antiquity,  and  to  have 
certain  records  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  pail.  This 
claim  appears  not  only  from  the  old  chronicle  above  men- 
tioned, but  from  the  extravagant  numbers  of  years  their 
priefts  impofed  on  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Diodorus  (A) ; 

but 

c  Synccl.  p.  40.  ^  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  lib.  i,  p.  1335. 

Eufcb.  Pracp  Ev.  lib.  ii.  in  prcem. 

(A)  Some  of  thefe  incredible  accoimts  are  as  follow:  years- 
From  Vulcan  to  Alexander,  >  -  .  -  48,863 
From  the  reign  of  the  Sun  to  Alexander  (1),  -  25,000 
From  Ofiris  to  Alexander,  above         -         -        -  10, coo 

Or  almoft         ------.         23,000 

(j)  Vide  Died.  Sicul,  lib,  i, 
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but  Manetho  feems  to  have  been  much  more  modefl. 
The  fum  of  his  thirty-one  dynafties  from  Menes  to  fifteen 
years  before  Alexander  (without  taking  the  reigns  of  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  into  the  account),  if  call  up,  will 
amount  to  above  5 300  years,  which  will  reach  higher 
than  the  creation  of  the  v/orld.  And  Jofeph  Scaliger  ^ 
has  accordingly  fettled  their  chronology  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that,  by  his  own  way  of  reckoning,  it  exceeds  the 
epoch  of  the  creation  1336  years.  But  there  is  a  lefler 
number  mentioned  by  Syncellus,  who  fays,  the  account 
of  the  years  of  all  the  dynafties  was  3555  j  which  is  much 
more  reafonable  than  the  other,  and  yet  will  agree  with 
no  fyftem  of  chronology,  unlefs  we  take  part  of  this  num- 
ber for  the  reigns  of  the  antediluvian  princes  of  Egypt. 
Manetho,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  began  his  hiftory 
with  feven  gods,  and  nine  demi-gods,  who  reigned  1985 
years ;  and  then  fucceeded  mortal  kings,  the  firft  of  whom 
was  Menes  :  thefe  three  races  feem  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  called,  in  the  old  chronicle,  Auritae,  Meftrsei,  and 
Egyptians.  Nowaf  we  allow  (as  is  moft  reafonable,  in 
cafe  there  be  any  fliadpw  of  truth  in  this  part  of  the  hif- 
tory), that  the  gods,  or  Auritx,  were  antediluvians ; 
the  demi-gods,  or  Meftrsei,  the  poftdiluvians  of  the  race 
of  Mizraim ;  and  the  mortal  men,  or  Egyptians,  Menes 
and  his  fucceflbrs  ;  and  if  we  allow  1200  years,  part  of 
the  1985,  for  the  reigns  of  the  firft,  the  remainder,  785, 
will  be  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Mizraim,  and  his  de- 
fcendents;  and,  deducting  the  whole  19B5  out  of  the 
faid  3555,  there  will  remain  1570  years,  the  diftance 
from  Menes  to  the  fifteenth  year  before  Alexander.  This 
way  of  computing  would  be  plaufible,  were  it  not  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  will,  by  this  account,  pre- 
cede the  difperfion  of  mankind  ;  which  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed,  unlefs  it  be  allowed,  that  the  Egyptians  reckoned 
the  years  of  the  government  of  their  firft  anceftors  over 

^  Canon.  Ifagog.  lib.  ii.  p.  228. 

From  Hercules  to  Amafis  (2 j,         -  -           -  17,060 

From  Bacchus  to  Amaiis,         ,          -  -          -  1^,000 

The  gods  and  heroes  reigned           -  -           -  18,000 
From  Orus,  the  lafl  of  them,  to  the  180th  Olympiad,   15,000 

Kings  of  Egypt  before  Amafis  reigned,        -         -  i3>ooo 

From  their  firft  mortal  kings  to  Sethon,       -         -  11*340 

There  were  chronicles  at  Sais  of  (3)  -           -  8,ooq 

(2)  Herod,  lib.  ii.  (3)  Plato  in  Tim, 

their 
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their  defcendents  before  they  left  Shinaar,  and  arrived  in 
Egypt.  But  the  great  objection  of  all  is,  that  Manetho's 
number  of  3555  appears  to  belong  wholly  to  the  fuccellbrs 
of  Menes,  and  we  have  no  manner  of  warrant  to  make 
any  deduction  from  it. 

Some  chronoiogers,  therefore,  particularly  Father  Pe- 
tau^  (who  took  delight  in  contradicting  Scaliger),  rejedl: 
the  whole  fcheme  of  Manetho's  dynafliesas  fabulouSj  and 
of  no  manner  of  value  or  credit.  And  others  s,  to  whom 
Eufebius  led  the  way  in  his  canon**,  omit  the  firft  fixteen 
dynafties  only,  and  begin  their  chronology  with  the  fe- 
venteenth  ;  though  they  differ  among  themfelves  in  their 
computations.  The  firft  who,  without  rejeCling  any, 
earneftly  fct  about  reducing  the  entire  feries  to  the  Scrip- 
ture chronology,  was  the  learned  Sir  John  Marfham  ^^ 
who  firft  guefledj  that  thefe  dynafties  were  not  fucceflive, 
but  ^collateral.  He  fuppofes  that  Egypt,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Menes,  was  divided  into  four  diftinci 
kingdoms,  of  Thebes,  This,  Memphis,  and  the  Lower 
Egypt,  bcfides  fome  of  lefler  note,  which  arofe  afterwards, 
and  whofe  epochs  are  more  difficult  to  be  fettled ;  and 
that  it  continued  fo  divided  for  almoft  feven  centuries, 
till  the  paftors  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all,  except  that 
of  Thebes ;  at  whofe  expulfion,  about  500  years  after, 
Egypt  became  fubje£t  to  one  prince.  By  thefe  means, 
the  duration  of  the  whole  empire,  from  Menes  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Amafis,  is  reduced  to  18 19  years.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that  Sir  John  Marftiam  makes  great  ufe 
of  riie  ta;ble  of  the  Theban  kings  given  us  by  Eratofthenes, 
of  wliich  we  ftiall  fpeak  by-and-by. 

The  next  who  undertook  to  model  this  Egyptian  chro^ 
nology  is  father  Pezron,  who,  by  following  the  larger 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  has  more  latitude,  and  al- 
lows the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  empire  2619  years, 
from  Menes  to  Ne£l:anebus.  This  author  likewdfe  builds 
on  the  fame  foundation  with  Sir  John  Marfham,  in  mak- 
ing the  firft  feveiiteen  dynafties  not  fucceffive,  but  collar 
teral.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Meftraeans,  or  offspring 
of  Mizraira,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  w^ere  thofe 
whom  their  pofterity  honoured  with  the  titles  of  gods  and 

f  De  Do6t.  Temp.  lib.  ix.  cap.  15.  g  Calvifius,  Ufrerius,& 

Jac.  Capellus,  Perizonius  efteems  the  firft  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  be 
fabulous.         h  Chron.  Grace,  p.  89.  *  In  his  Canon  Chro- 

liicus  -^gyptiacus,  &c. 
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demi-gods ;  and  that,  though  they  began  to  people  the 
country,  yet  they  formed  no  kingdom  there  till  Menes, 
who  began  his  reign  648  years  after  the  deluge.  vSefoftris 
he  places  in  the  time  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  Deborah 
then  prefiding  over  that  people  ^. 

From  the  plans  of  thefe  two  great  men,  feveral  other 
chronological  writers  have  formed  fyllems  of  their  own, 
differing  in  fome  refpe£ls  from  them,  as  well  as  from  each 
other.  The  chief  care  of  them  all  is  to  fix  the  times  of 
Menes  and  Sefoftris,  which  when  they  have  done,  they 
imagine  the  reft  follows  almoft  of  courfe.  The  opinions, 
as  to  thefe  two  princes,  are  fo  various,  that  it  would  lead 
us  into  too  great  a  detail  to  mention  them  all  in  this 
place  ;  and  what  we  judge  moft  curious,  and  worthy  no- 
tice, in  fuch  difquifitions,  will  be  more  properly  intro- 
duced when  we  give  their  hiftories.  One  thing  may  ge- 
nerally be  obferved  of  all  thefe  writers,  efpecially  with 
refpec\:  to  Perizonius,  that  they  are  much  oftener  in  the 
right  in  refuting  and  dete6ting  the  errors  and  miftakes  of 
one  another,  than  in  fettling  or  adjufting  any  thing  of 
their  own  that  may  be  fafely  relied  on. 

The  fundamental  hypothefis  which  all  thefe  writers  go 
upon,  that  there  were,  in  the  moft  early  times,  feveral 
kingdoms  in  Egypt  at  once,  feems  to  be  very  probable, 
the  Scripture  mentioning  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  plural,  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Jehoram  K  The 
kingdoms  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  divided  Egypt  between 
them  for  feveral  centuries  j  and  it  is  certain,  from  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus,  that  there  were  at  leaft  two  kings  in 
that  country  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  the  Ethiopians 
linder  Sabbaco.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Manetho 
himielf,  though  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  five  Egyptian  na- 
tions ^\  reprefented  any  of  the  dynaftics  he  has  given  us, 
collateral  or  contemporary;  on  the  contrary,  unlefs  his 
tranfcribers  have  done  him  more  wrong  than  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  fufpe£l:,  he  placed  them  all  in  a  continual  fuc- 
ceffion " ;  and  it  is  taking  the  utmoft  liberty  with  Mane- 
tho to  alter  it,  unlefs  we  charge  the  fault  on  the  records 
which  he  tranfcribed. 

After  Cambyfes  had  carried  av/ay  their  records,  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  in  all  probability,  to  fupply  their  lofs, 
and  keep  up  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  began  to  write 

kpezron.  Antiq.  des  Temps  retablie,  chap.  13.  ^  ^  Kings 

vu.  6.  mSyncellt  p.  40.  nSeePerizon.  Orig, 

uEgypt.  p.  6a,  &c. 
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new  annals,  wherein  they  not  only  necefTarily  made  great 
miltakes,  but  added  a  good  deal  of  their  own  invention, 
cfpecially  as  to  diftant  times.  From  thefe  materials,  for 
want  of  better,  Manetho  colle£ling  his  hiftory,  mult  have 
intermixed  a  good  deal  of  fuble,  as  there  is  indeed  in  the 
antiquities  of  all  nations  *,  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
people  in  the  circumftances  of  thefe  eaily  nations,  could 
have  began  to  keep  records  till  fome  ages  after  their  fet- 
tlement.  It  is  unjuft  therefore  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of 
the  confufion  and  uncertainty  we  find  in  the  Egyptian 
hiftorv  at  the  door  of  Manetho ;  he  colleded,  for  ought 
we  know,  faithfully  from  the  records  he  had ;  and  we 
have  fo  little  genuine  remains  of  him,  and  what  we  have 
has  been  fo  mangled  by  tranfcribers  and  critics,  that  Ifis 
found  lefs  difficulty  in  gathering  the  difperfed  remains  of 
her  dead  hufband,  than  it  muft  be  to  patch  up  a  figure 
which  might  bear  fome  refemblance  of  that  hiftorian. 
Several  ancient  writers,  as  Jofephus,  Plutarch,  Porphyry, 
and  Eufebius,  looked  on  him  as  a  writer  whofe  authority 
was  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  the  curious  fragment  tran- 
fcribed  from  him  by  Jofephus,  before  his  copies  had  been 
corrupted,  feems  to  confirm  this  good  opinion,  being  the 
moft  valuable  and  authentic  piece  of  Egyptian  hiftory  of 
fo  great  antiquity  that  is  extant ;  and  the  feries  of  kings 
he  exhibits,  is  a  pretty  exa£l  record,  connecting,  if  there 
be  any  credit  in  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
hiftories,  by  acquainting  us  that  Sethofis  was  -^gyptus, 
and  his  brother  Armais,  Danaus. 

The  lift  of  Theban  kings  given  by  Eratofthenes  has  had  o/the  ca^ 
a  very  favourable  reception  among  the  learned,   not  only  talogue  of 
as  a  fupplement  to  Manetho,  who  has  entirely  omitted  Eratojihg- 
that  fucceflion,  but  as  a  certain  foundation  for  fixing  the  ^^^' 
Egyptian  chronology.     His  authority  has  been  preferred 
to   that  of  Manetho  °,    in   regard   he  was  no    Egyptian 
prieft,  but  a  Cyrenean,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  and 
keeper  of  the  Akxandrian  library,  and  took  his  catalogue 
from  the  facred  records  of  Thebes  p.     Together  with  the 
Egyptian  names  of  the  kings,  he  has  given  their  interpre- 
tation in  Greek,  which  thofe  fkilled  in  the  Coptic  tongue 
allow  to  be  juft  in  fome  inftances  ;  but  feveral  of  them 
being  corrupted   and   unintelligible,   we  have  chofen  to 
omit  them. 

"  Vide  Mar/h,  Can.  Chron.  p.  8.  i6.  297.     Cumberl.  en  Sanch. 
p.  416.  &c,  p  Vide  Syncell,  p.  147, 
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This  ferles  is  fuppofed  to  be  conne£led  with  a  knowft 
epoch  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  by  a  remark  of  Dicaearchusj 
Ariftotle's  fcholar,  who  fays,  that  2500  years  elapfed 
from  the  reign  of  Sefonchofis,  who  fucceeded  Orus,  the 
fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  to  the  reign  of  Nilus ;  and  from 
Nilus  to  the  firfl  Olympiad,  436  years  ^.  Who  Sefon- 
chofis was,  is  very  uncertain  ;  the  firft  king  of  the  twelfth 
■dynafly  of  Man^tho  feems  to  have  borne  this  name,  or 
one  very  near  it  ^  but  he  muft  have  lived  too  late  to  be 
the  perfon  here  meant ;  and  if  he  be  taken  to  be  the  im- 
mediate fuccelTor  of  Orus,  he  muft  have  been  one  of  the 
demi-gods,  and  the  fame  with  Ares,  or  Mars,  which 
carries  us  back  into  fable.  The  firft  of  thefe  obfervations 
therefore  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  ;  for  the  time  of  Sefon- 
chofis, after  this  way  of  reckoning,  will  precede  the  de- 
luge, even  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology,  near 
700  years.  Bur  the  other  king,  named  by  Diciearchus, 
is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  jEratollhenes,  the  laft  king 
but  one  there  being  Phruron,  or  Nilus  ;  and  therefore  his 
time  being  known,  the  years  of  all  the  preceding  kings 
are  cafily  adjufted  to  any  fyftem  of  chronology.  This 
feems  plaufible  enough  ;  yet  are  we  afraid  it  will  not  al- 
together agree  with  the  account  of  Diodorus.  It  is  plain 
Dicxarchus  fuppofed  Nilus  reigned  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  for  his  calculation  will  carry  us  up  thither; 
but  according  to  Diodorus,  Nilus  muft  have  been  feveral 
generations  later  than  Proteus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  joint  teftimony  of  him 
and  Herodotus  *" ;  fo  that  Dicsearchus  feems  only  to  have 
given  a  tolerable  guefs  at'  his  age,  and  not  fixed  it  with 
fuch  certainty  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  it  within  a 
century  at  leaft.  Befides,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
this  table  of  Eratofthenes  has  fufl^red  by  time  and  tran- 
fcribers,  as  well  as  the  dynafties  of  Manetho  •,  and  there 
are  doubtlefs  feveral  miftakes  in  the  numbers  as  well  as 
names ;  the  fum  total,  for  example,  which  Syncellus 
reckons  to  be  1075,  will  not  agree  with  the  particulars  j 
for  if  carefully  caft  up,  they  amount  to  no  more  than 
1055. 
^/'^^/^'  As  to  the  feries  of  Syncellus,  on  which  Sir  John  Mar- 

^JeUui  *^'*"   fl^^^^  ^^i^^  much  %    we    have    a   worfe    opinion   of    it 

qDicsearchus,  apud  Scholiaft,   Apollon.  Argon,  lib.  iv.  ver.  272. 
r  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.p.  56.    Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i\z»  «  Vide 

Can.  Chron.  p.  7. 

than 
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t^an  of  any  of  the  other,  efpecially  in  the  more  early 
ages,  where  It  is  fupported  by  no  concurring  evidence 
at  all.  He  feems  to  have  compofed  it  by  picking  here 
and  there  fuch  names  and  numbers,  and  fometimes 
adding  both  out  of  his  own  head,  as  he  fancied,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  it  to  the  facred  chronology  *. 

We  need  not  fpend  many  words  to  fliew  that  it  is  next   Of  tin  fue» 
to  impoflible  to  frame  a  confiftent  chronology  ",  from  the   cfjffions  ac- 
fucceflions  of  kings  in  Herodotus  and  DIodorus.     For  be-  ^^'^^"f  ^'^ 
Ijdes  their   jrreconcUeable    difagreement    in    feveral  in-  ^-.^  j^j^, 
ftances,  they  confefTedly  omit  a  great  number  of  princes,  doruj. 
and  mention  no  years  of  the   reigns  of  others  j  fo  that 
fuch  chafms  are  left,  as  no  body  can  tell  how  to  fill  up ; 
and  their  manner  of  reckoning  by  defcents,  or  generations, 
is    too    vifibly   uncertain.     Before     Pfammetichus,     the 
Egyptian  chronology  is  very  dark  ;  and  though  after  that 
prince's  time  it  begins  to  clear  up,  yet  the  variations  be- 
tween all  the  hiftorlans  fince  his  reign  are  confiderable. 

We  fliall  not  therefore  wafte  our  time  in  compofing  an 
hypothetical  fcheme  of  thefe  kings  of  Egypt ;  of  fuch 
performances  there  are  choice  already;  and  they  are 
much  more  eafy  to  frame  than  to  fupport :  calculations 
by  numbers  of  years,  which  are  fo  liable  to  miftake  and 
corruption,  mull  needs  be  very  precarious ;  and  it  feems 
much  more  reafonable  to  rely  on  the  coincidence  of  fa^ls, 
and  hiftorical  fynchronifms,  from  which  chiefly  we  fliall, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory  of  Egypt,  endeavour  to  fix  the 
times  of  events.  This  we  think  is  the  moft  that  can  be 
done  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  for  it  is  amazing  to 
us,  that  men  fhould  pretend  to  adjuft  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  moft  early  times,  to  fo  great  a  nicety  as 
a  few  years,  and  diftate  dogmatically  iji  a  matter  of  fuch 
abfolute  uncertainty  and  confufion. 

t  Vide  Perizon.  Orig.  ^gyp.  p.  53,  &c.  «  Vide  Conring. 

adv.  Chronol.  cap.  1 7, 18.     Stillingfl,  Orig.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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SECT.        IV. 

^he  Hijlory  of  OfiriSy  Ifis,  ^ypbon^  and  Or  us, 

T>  EFORE  we  enter  upon  the  hlftory  of  the  mortal  kings 
^  of  Egypt,  we  are  in  fome  manner  obliged  to  infert 
the  following  dark  and  ancient  fi6i:ion.  Ofiris  and  Ifis 
were  faid  to  be  the  fon  and  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea ; 
but,  according  to  others,  their  grandfon  and  grand- 
daughter, being  defcended  from  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who 
had  a  deity  born  to  them  on  each  of  the  five  intercalary 
days  of  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  five  deities  were  called 
Ofiris,  Ifis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Venus ".  We  have 
their  origin  and  generation  again  differently,  and  with 
the  feveral  particulars,  related  as  follows  ;  Sol,  furprif- 
ing  Rhea  in  a  private  congrefs  with  Saturn,  prayed  that 
fhe  might  not  be  delivered  in  the  fpace  of  any  one  month, 
or  day  of  the  year.  Mercury,  afterwards,  falling  in 
love  with  the  goddefs,  embraced  her  alfo  ;  and  beating 
Luna  at  dice,  took  from  the  lunar  year  the  feventy- 
fecond  part  of  everyday,  and  compofed  five  days, and  add- 
ing them  to  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  days,  that 
{he  might  bring  forth  in  them  ;  and  thefe  they  celebrated 
as  the  birth-days  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Typhon,  Orus,  and 
Nephthe.  On  the  firft  day  Ofiris  was  born,  and  at  his 
birth  a  voice  was  heard  crying  out,  **  the  lord  of  all 
things  is  come  into  the  world ;"  or,  according  to  others,  a 
<kimfel  called  Pamyles,  going  to  fetch  v/ater  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  hearing  a  loud  voice  com- 
manding to  proclaim,  '*  the  great  and  beneficent  king 
Ofiris  is  born."  He  was  delivered  to  this  damfel,  who 
was  directed  to  nurfe  him  ;  which  fhe  did  with  all  the  ve- 
neration due  to  fuch  a  charge,  performing  the  myfteries 
Called  Pamyiia,  like  thofe  fl:yled  Palephoria,  in  honour  of 
the  infant.  On  the  fecond  day  Arueris  was  brought  forth, 
whom  fome  called  Apollo,  and  others  the  elder  Orus, 
The  third  was  the  birth-day  of  Typhon,  who  came  not 
into  the  world  in  proper  time  and  place,  but  by  a  violent 
eruption  leaped  out  of  his  mother's  fide.  On  the  fourth 
day  Ifis,  and  on  the  fifth  Nephthe,  or  Nephthys,  faw  the 
light ;  which  laft  was  alfo  called  Finis,  and  Venus,  and 
Vi^oria»      Sol   was  the  father  of  Ofiris  and  Arueris; 

•    ■  Diodorufi  Siculus,  lib,  i.  p.  13. 
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Mercury  of  Ifis ;  and  Saturn  of  Typhon  and  Nephthe. 
The  third,  being  the  birth-day  of  Typhon,  was  counted 
inaufpicious,  or  unlucky  ;  fo  that  the  kings  thereon  fuf- 
pended  all  bufinefs,  and  abftained  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Nephthe  married  Typhon,  and  Ifis  efpoufed  Ofiris. 
As  for  thefe  laft,  it  is  faid,  that,  enticed  by  a  mutual 
love,  they  embraced  whilft  yet  in  their  mother's  womb  ; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  Arueris,  the  elder  Orus  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  fprang  from 
that  early  conjunction  (B).  Ofiris  no  fooner  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  than  he  reclaimed  the  inhabU 
tants  from  their  favage  and  brutal  u^ay  of  living,  (hewed 
them  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  inftituted  divine  wor- 
fhip  ^  :  building  tbe  city  of  Tliebes,  and  ere£i:ing  feveral 
temples,  among  the  reft,  one  to  Jupiter  Uranius,  and  an- 
other to  Jupiter  Ammon,  his  father,  who  reigned  before 
him  y  :  but,  that  his  beneficence  might  not  be  confined  to 
the  bounds  of  his  own  country,  he  undertook  to  vifit  the 
feveral  nations  on  the  earth,  all  which  he  civilized,  not, 
by  the  forcible  conftraint  of  arms,  but  by  dint  of  perfua- 
fion,  and  by  the  allurements  of  mufie  and  poetry  ^.    His 

X  Plut.  de  IfiH.  &  Ofirid.  p.  355.  r  Died.  Sicul.  ubi  fupra^ 

*  Plutarch,   ubi  lupra. 

(B)  Herodotus  gives  them  tarch,  Typhon  was  kept  with- 
a  daughter  Bubaftis,  or  Diana  ;  in  bounds  by  the  prudence 
and  feems  to  have  heard  the  of  Ifis  during  all  the  expedU 
Hory  of  thefe  fabulous  princes,  tion  of  Ofiris;  with  which  ac- 
with  fome  variation  from  what  count  this  violent  proceedlrrg 
is  related  by  Dlodorus  and  Flu-  cannot  confiil :  and  Herodotus 
tarch,  the  only  authors  ex-  does  not  in  the  leail  hint  at 
tant  who  have  written  this  fie-  this  fearch  afterwards.  Dic- 
tion at  length.  And  particu-  dorus  fays  Orus  accompanied 
krly,  fpeaking  of  the  floating  his  father  in  his  travels ;  he 
ifland  Chemmis,  near  the  city  was  therefore  out  of  the  reach 
of  Burus,  he  writes  that,  by  of  his  enemy  ;  and  after  his 
an  Egyptian  tradition,  Lato-  father's  murder,  this  author 
na,  one  of  the  primary  deities,  fays,  he  was  fofar  from  flying 
refiding  at  Bu^us,  had  Orus  from  Typhon,  that  he  made 
committed  to  her  care,  at  a  head  againft  him,  overcame 
time  when  Typhon  was  in  him  in  battle,  and  flew  him* 
fearch  after  him  to  dellroy  It  appears  then,  that  Herodo- 
hlm;  and  flie  accordingly  con-  tus  heard  this  fiction  related 
cealed  him  in  the  abovefaid  in  a  third  and  different  man- 
iflie.     Now,  according  to  Plu-  ner(i). 

(i)  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  156. 
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fetting  out,  and  the  more  remarkable  particulars  of  Kis 
travels,  are  thus  narrated. 

Having  in  view  the  vaft  and  beneficial  defign  above 
mentioned,  he  raifed  a  great  number  of  followers, 
amongft  whom  was  his  brother  Apollo,  who  claimed  the 
laurel  as  facred  to  him,  as  the  ivy  was  to  Ofiris.  He  took 
alfo  his  two  fons  with  him,  Anubis,  and  Macedo.  Thefe 
two  wore  coats  of  mail,  and  over  them  the  fkins  of  fuch 
beads  as  correfponded  with  the  nature  of  their  courage ; 
fo  Anubis  had  a  dog's  (kin,  and  Macedo  the  (kin  of  a  wolf ; 
and  hence,  faid  they,  the  dog  and  the  wolf  were  wor- 
fhipped  in  Egypt.  Pan  alfo  was  of  the*  company ;  he  was 
afterwards  highly  revered  over  all  the  country,  infomuch 
that  he  had  not  only  ftatues  and  temples  ere£led  to  him, 
but  alfo  the  city  of  Chemmis,  which  fignified  Pan's  city. 
Add  to  thefe  Maro,  famous  for  planting  and  drefiing  of 
vines  ;  and  Triptolemus  for  fowing  corn,  and  gathering 
in  the  harveft.  Finally,  Ofiris  took  with  him  nine  vir- 
gins, proficients  in  mufic,  who  being  committed  to  the 
care  of  Apollo,  he  thence  obtained  the  title  of  mafter  of 
the  nine  filters,  or  Mufes  ;  fome  fatyrs  he  met  as  he  went 
towards  Ethiopia,  who  were  acceptable  for  their  jocund 
difpofition,  and  diverting  by  their  antic  behaviour,  fkip- 
ping,  and  dancing. 

But,  before  he  left  Egypt,  he  provided  againft  any  dif- 
turbances  that  might  arife  in  his  abfence,  by  committing 
the  adminiftration  to  trufty  and  fagacious  perfons.  He 
invelled  Ifis  with  the  regency,  in  which  he  left  his  friend 
Hermes  to  affift  her.  Hermes  was  alfo  called  Mercury, 
Thoth,  Thoyth,  Tauautes,  Trifmegiftus,  and  by  other 
names.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  there  were  two 
perfons,  or  m'ore,  who  bore  thefe  feveral  appellations ; 
but,  leaving  the  difcullion  of  fo  dark  a  point,  we  will  here 
fpeak  of  them  as  one  perfon,  and  enumerate  the  inven- 
tions and  books  afcribed  to  him.  He  invented  articulate 
founds,  appellatives,  letters,  religion,  aftronomy,  mufic, 
wreftling,  arithmetic,  ftatuary,  the  three-flringed  lyre, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  olive.  He  was  ftyled  the  father  of  elo- 
quence, and  thence  he  derived  his  name  of  Hermes,  the 
interpreter  or  fpeaker  ^.  As  to  the  books  he  wrote,  Se- 
leucus  reckoned  them  at  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  •*. 
And  Manetho  exceeds  him,  computing  them  at  thirty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five*^.     This  number 

a  Diodorus  Sjculus,  lib.  i.  p.  14,  &c,  ^  Seleuc.  apud  Jamb- 

lich.  ^6  Myl.t»  Egyp^,  ^^^  |^  ^p,  i»        c  Manetho,  apud  eund.  ib, 
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is  fo  e»6rmous,  that  it  has  been  a  ftumbling-block  to  tKtf 
learned.  Therefore  fome  have  fuppofed  thefe  computa- 
tions to  refer  to  verfes,  others  to  leaves  of  the  papyrus  j 
and  others  again  to  fuccinft  difcourfes  and  proverbs.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria  will  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrinth, 
by  the  follovi^ing  account  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  procef- 
fion ;  the  firft  that  advanced,  fays  he,  was  a  chapiter,  or 
fmger,  who  bore  fome  fymbol  of  muiic  ;  his  bufinefs  wasi 
to  receive  two  of  the  books  of  Mercury,  or  Thoth  ;  of 
which  one  contained  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  the  other 
rules  for  the  king  to  obferve.  Secondly,  an  aftrologer, 
bearing  a  dial,  and  a  palm,  which  were  fymbols  of  aftro- 
logy ;  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  four  aftrological  books 
of  Mercury  by  heart ;  the  firft  of  which  contained  the 
places  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  the  three  others  treated 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  their  eclipfes,  illuminations,  rifing, 
and  fetting.  Thirdly,  an  hierogrammateus,  or  facred 
fcribe,  with  a  feather  on  his  head,  bearing  a  book  and  a 
rule,  in  which  were  ink,  and  a  reed  to  write  with ;  he 
was  verfed  in  the  fubjedt  often  books  ;  the  ift.  treated  of 
hieroglyphics.  2d.  Of  cofmography.  ^d.  Of  geography. 
4th.  Of  the  order  of  the  fun  and  moon.  5th.  Of  the 
five  planets.  6th.  Of  the  chorography  of  Egypt.  7th. 
Contained  a  defcription  of  the  Nile.  8th.  A  defcription 
of  the  facred  utenfils,  and  of  the  places  confecrated  to 
them.  9th.  Treated  of  meafures ;  and  the  loth  of 
whatever  was  neeeflary  in  the  Egyptian  worfhip.  Fourth- 
ly, a  ftoliftes,  a  kind  of  folemn  marfhal,  holding  the  cu- 
bit of  juftice,  and  a  cup  for  libations  5  he  knew  whatever 
concerned  the  inftitution  of  youth,  and  the  fealing  of 
vi6tims.  The  whole  Egyptian  religion  was  comprehend- 
ed in  ten  books;  the  ift.  related  to  the  facrifices ;  the 
2d.  to  firft-fruits ;  3d.  to  hymns ;  4th  to  prayers  ;  5th, 
to  proceflions ;  6th.  to  feftivals ;  and  the  other  four  to 
the  like  fubjedls.  Fifthly,  and  laft  of  all,  came  the  pro- 
phet, bearing  a  water-pot  openly  in  his  bofom,  and  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  who  carried  the  proceffional  bread ;  he, 
as  prefiding  over  the  temple,  ftudied  the  ten  books  called 
facerdotal,  which  fpoke  of  the  laws,  the  gods,  and  the 
whole  difcipline  of  the  priefthood.  Here  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  thirty-fix  books  of  Hermes ;  befidcs  which  he  wrote 
fix  more,  which  treated  of  anatomy,  difeafes,  medicaments, 
and  the  like  ;  fo  that  he  was  author  of  forty-two  in  all  ^. 
This  is  a  more  rational  account.    But  to  return  from 

*  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vi,  p.  63J. 
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whence  we  digrefled,  this  fagacious  perfon,  or  one  of  the 
fame  chara6lcr,  W2S  left  behind  to  affifl  Ifis  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom. 

Moreover,  Hercules  was  appointed  over  the  forces  at 
home  •,  and  Antaeus,  Bufiris,  and  Prometheus,  were  con- 
ftituted  governors  over  feveral  provinces.     Ofiris,  having 
thus  fettled  affairs  in  Egypt,  began  his  progrefs,  moving 
firft  towards  Ethiopia,     in  this  country  he    raifed   the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  dug  feveral  canals,  to  prevent  the 
too  frequent  inundations,  and  to  abate  and  diftribute  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.     Whilll  he  was  thus  employed  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Nile  broke  down  its  banks  in  Egypt,  and 
overflowed  great  part  of  the  country  with  fo  furious  and 
fo   fudden  a  tide,  that  it  fwept  away  all  before   it,  and 
drowned  great   multitudes   of  people,    doing   particular 
damage  in  Prometheus's  jurifdiftion,    whereat  he   was 
grieved  almofl  to  defpair.     But  Hercules  foon  drained  ofF 
the  waters,  and  thence  is   faid  to  have  fhot  through  the 
eagle  which  preyed  on  Prometheus's  heart  j  for  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  this  flood  was  compared  to  the  flight  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  river   from   thence  was  fometimes  called 
after  that  bird.     But  to  return  to  Ofiris  •,  he  inftru61:ed  the 
Ethiopians,  in  all  rural  matters,  and,  having  built  them 
feveral  cities,  he  departed,  leaving  fome  perfon s  behind 
him  to  acl  as  his  governors,  and  others  to  gather  in  his 
tribute.     From  Ethiopia  he  went  into  Arabia,  and  thus 
continued  his  travels  till  he  had  advanced  beyond  India. 
In  India  he  built  feveral  cities,  particularly  Nyfa,  which 
he  fo  called  from  the  place  where  (according  to  fome)  he 
was  bred  up.     Here  he  planted  the  ivy,  which  was  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found  in  India;  and  left  fo  many  monu- 
ments of  himfelf  behind  him,  as  afterwards  gave  room  to 
difpute,  whether  he  was  not  originally  of  this  part  of  the 
world.     Having  furveyed  all  Afia,  he  crofTed  the  Hellef- 
pont,  and,  landing  in  Thrace,  killed  Lycurgus,  the  king 
of  the  country,  who  oppofed  his  progrefs.     Here  he  left 
Maro  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  commaiided  hfm  to  build 
a  city,  and  call  it,    in   derivation  from    his  own    name, 
Maronea.     Afterwards  he  beflowed  on  his  fen  Macedo 
the  country  of  Macedon,  which  borrowed  its  namei^rom 
him  ;  and  Triptolemus  had  charge  of  Attica.     At  length 
Ofiris  returned  back  into  Egypt,  laden  with  the  choiceft 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  with   the  blefTings  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  who  confented  to  his  deification. 
But  his  brother  Typhon  flew  him  foon  after  his  arrival, 
»nd  cut  his  body  in  twenty-fix  pieces,  giving  one  to  each 
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of  his  accomplices  ^,  It  was  thus  that  feme  fpoke  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Ofiris  ;  but  the  ftory  was  alfo  told 
after  the  following  manner :  Typhon,  hearing  that  his 
brother  was  on  his  return,  entered  Into  a  confpiracy  with 
feventy-two  perfons,  exclufive  of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
called  Afo,  to  kill  him  ;  and,  privately  taking  meafure  of 
Ofiris's  body,  he  ordered  a  very  magnificent  coffin  to  be 
made,  and  brought  home  to  him  as  he  was  entertaining 
his  friends.  This  was  done,  and  his  guefts  failed  not  to  - 
take  notice  of  the  coffin,  and  admire  it.  Whereupon 
Typhon,  in  a  jefting  way,  told  them»  that  the  perfon 
amongft  them  who  completely  filled  it  fliould  have  it. 
Several  of  the  company  tried,  but  to  no  purpofe,  till  Ofi- 
ris went  into  it,  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  they 
fhut  the  lid,  and  locked  the  coffin.  Then  pouring  melted 
lead  over  it,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  Tanitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  there  threw  him  into  the  fea  ;  and,  on  this 
account,  that  entrance  of  the  river  was  abhorred  by  the 
Egyptians.  This  cruelty  was  tranfa6led  on  the  feven- 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Athyr,  in  which  the  fun  went 
through  the  Scorpion,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ofiris ;  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  of  his  life. 
When  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  told  it  to  the  men,  they  were 
feized  by  that  fudden  conflernation  which  hath  ever  ' 
fince  borne  the  name  of  panic  fear.  Ifis,  hearing  the 
fad  tidings,  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and,  fetting  out 
in  deep  mourning  from  the  city  of  Coptus,  went  in  queft 
of  the  body  of  Ofiris.  In  her  progrefs,  fiie  afked  all  fiie 
met,  if  they  had  feen  the  coffin,  or  heard  of  it ;  but  (lie 
enquired  in  vain,  till  certain  children,  who  had  feen  Ty- 
phon's  friends  carrying  it,  gave  her  fome  information. 
Hence  the  Egyptians  held  children  to  be  endued  with 
a  predi£live  faculty,  and  drew  conjectures  from  what  they  ' 

faid  whilft  playing  in  temples. 

Ifis  knowing  that  Ofiris  had,  by  mifl:ake,  lain  with  his 
fift:er  Nephthe,  and  that  fhe  had  expofed  a  fon  (he  had  by 
him,  through  fear  of  Typhon,  refolved  now  to  feek  after 
the  infant ;  and  having,  in  the  fearch,  undergone  much 
fatigue,  fhe  was  guided,  at  laft,  by  dogs  to  the  place 
where  he  was.  He  afterwards  ferved  her  for  a  guard  and 
companion,  and  was  called  Anubis.  He  was  thought  to 
have  guarded  the  gods  in  the  fame  manner  as  dogs  take 
care  of  men.  At  length  fhe  came  to  underfland,  that  the 
coffin  was  thrown  up  by  the  fea,  and  lodged  in  a  tuft  of 

«  Diodorua  Siculus,  ubifupra,  p.  15,  &c, 
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broom,^  or  heath,  at  Bybliis  •,  and  that  the  broom  had 
fuddenly  fp routed  up  with  a  large  ftalk,  which  enclofed 
and  concealed  it  from  fight.  Therefore  fhe  repaired 
thither,  and,  to  pafs  over  the  methods  flie  pradtifed  to 
poflefs  herfelf  of  the  coffin,  fhe  there  obtained  it.  When 
Ihe  firft  caft  her  eyes  on  it,  flie  cried  with  fo  loud  a  voice 
as  ftruck  the  king  of  Byblus's  youngeft  fon  dead  ;  for  fhe 
had  infmuated  herfelf  into  his  family,  as  the  moil  ready 
means  to  obtain  what  fhe  wanted ;  he  having  raifed  a 
building  over  the  broom  which  hid  the  coffin.  With  his 
eldeft  fon  and  the  coffin  {he  ftraitv/ays  embarked  ;  and,  in 
her  paffage,  dried  up  the  Phaedrus,  provoked  by  a  blaft  of« 
wind  which  blew  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  as  fhe 
failed  by,  about  break  of  day.  Being  now  private,  and 
at  leifure,  flie  opened  the  coffin,  and,  laying  her  face  to 
the  face  of  the  deceafed,  bathed  it  with  her  tears.  As 
fhe  was  thus  giving  vent  to  her  grief,  the  king's  fon  fhe 
had  brought  away  with  her  from  Byblus,  came  behind 
her,  and  faw  what  fhe  was  doing  j  whereat  enraged,  ffie 
turned  on  him  with  fo  dreadful  a  countenance,  as  fright- 
ened him  to  death.  Some  faid  he  leaped  into  the  fea. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  Maneros.  She  brought  the  body 
to  Butus,  and  hid  it  j  but  Typhon,  hunting  by  moon- 
light, fell  on  it,  and  tore  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  which 
he  fcattered  abroad.  Ifis  then  traverfed  the  lakes  and 
watry  places  in  a  boat  made  of  the  papyrus,  feeking  after 
the  limbs  of  Ofiris.  Whence  it  was  held,  that  thofe  who 
went  on  the  water  in  boats  made  of  that  wood,  were  in 
no  danger  from  crocodiles,  who  either  revered  or  dreaded 
the  goddefsr  In  whatever  place  ffie  found  a  limb,  fhe 
there  buried  it ;  for  w^hich  reafon  there  were  many  tombs 
afcribed  to  Ofiris ;  but  others  faid,  ffie  made  feveral 
figures  of  his  body,  and  prefented  them  to  as  many  cities, 
pretending  to  each,  that  they  had  the  original,  and  fo 
eftabliffied  his  v/orffiip  in  many  places ;  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  Typhon  to  find  out  the  right  monument,  in  cafe 
lie  ffiould  ever  get  the  fuperiority,  and  continued  in  his 
implacable  malice  againft  Ofiris  ^  This  burial  was  alfo 
related  after  a  third  manner.  The  author  from  whom 
we  took  the  firft  account  of  his  death,  reports  that  Ifis 
collected  the  twenty-fix  pieces  of  his  mangled  body, 
joined  them,  and  embalmed  them  j  and  afterwards  pre-. 
^  vailed  on  the  Egyptian  pricfi;s  to  confent  to,  and  pro- 

mote his  deification,  in  confideration  of  a  a  third  part  of 

'  Plutarch,,  ubi  fupra,  p,  357,  358. 
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Egypt,  which  ihe  gave  them  ;  and  they  buried  him  at 
Memphis.  But  the  place  of  his  burial  was  a  matter  of 
great  difpute  and  contioverfy  j  though  fome  produced  the 
following  infcription  in  facred  characters,  which  they 
faid  was  on  a  pillar  in  Arabia  : 

•*  Saturn,  the  youngeft  of  all  the  gods,  was  my  father. 
'*  I  am  Ofiris,  that  king  who  led  an  army  as  far  as  the 
'*  deferts  of  India,  and  from  thence  northward  as  far  as 
''  the  fprings  of  the  river  Ifter,  and  thence  quite  to  the 
'*  ocean.  I  am  the  eldeft  fon  of  Saturn,  fprung  from  a 
"  noble  {lock,  and  of  generous  blood  ;  coufin  to  the  Day. 
**  Nor  is  there  a  place  where  I  have  not  been,  I,  who 
*'  freely  difpenfed  my  benefits  to  all  mankind." 

Ifis,  after  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  could  never  recover 
the  privities  of  Ofiris,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  river, 
were  devoured  by  the  lepidotus,  the  fquameus,  the  pha- 
grus,  and  oxyrynchus,  which  four  forts  of  fifh  the  Egyp- 
tians hated  upon  that  account*,  but  fhe  made  ample 
amends  for  this  lofs,  by  inftituting  a  kind  of  feparate 
worfhip,  which  was  devoutly  and  univerfallypaid  to  th 
image  of  that  part. 

There  were  various  reports  concerning  the  actions  of 
Ifis  and  Orus  after  tlie  death  of  Ofiris,  as  alfo  relating  to 
Typhon.  And  firft  it  was  affirmed,  that  they  overcame 
him  in  battle,  and  flew  him  s.  Secondly,  he  was  faid  to 
have  been  thunderftruck  by  Jupiter,  and  plunged  under 
the  lake  Sirbon  ^  (C),  thence  called  Typhon's  exhala- 
tions 

g  Diod.  Sic.ubi  fupra,  p.  79,  ^  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argo.  lib» 

xi.  &  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

(C)  According  to  Diodorus  the    lower    particles     lighted 

Siculus,  the  lake  or   bog  Sir-  thereon,      and,      by   degrees, 

bon,    Serbonls,    or    Selbonis,  formed  a  loofe  Ikin,'  or  cruft 

under  Mount  Cafius,  was  two  over  it ;  which,  though  weak, 

hundred   furlongs  in    length,  was   fufficient    to  deceive  the 

very  narrow,  but   very  deep,  eye  of  the  wandering  traveller. 

Many,  miftaken  in  their  road,  who  no  fooner  fet  foot  upon  it, 

nay,  whole  armies,  mifguided  than  he  felt  it  give  way  under 

in    their    march,    have    been  him,  and  was  irrecoverably  lofV. 

fwallowed  up  in  it.    The  fliore  It  was  alfo  called  Barathra,  'or 

all  round  it  confided  of  heaps  the    profound  gulphs.      But  Ic 

of  fand,  which  the  winds  blow-  has    from   time    to  time    de- 

iug  over  thefurfaceofthebog,  creafed   in    extent  j  for  Pliny 
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tions  *c  Thirdly,  it  was  aflerted,  that  Ofiris,  afcending 
from  the  infernal  regions,  inilrudied  Orus,  and  prepared 
him  to  war  with  Typhon  ;  and  that  after  a  battle,  which 
continued  feveral  days,  this  laft  was  made  prifoner.  But 
Ifis  reftoring  him  to  his  liberty,  Orus  was  fo  enraged,  that 
he  tore  off  the  royal  attire  from  her  head,  when  Mercury, 
being  prefent,  clapped  her  on  a  helmet  made  of  an  ox's 
head.  Typhon  afterwards  renewed  the  war  twice ;  but 
was  both  times  vanquifhed  ^,  and,  being  no  longer  able 
to  withftand,  or  make  head  againft  his  enemies,  concealed 
himfelf  under  the  above  mentioned  lake  Sirbon  ^  Oficis, 
moreover,  appeared  to  Ifis,  and  had  a  fon  by  her,  called 
Harpocrates  •,  but  he  proved  weak  and  infirm.  Here 
Plutarch  breaks  o%  and,  afluring  us  that  bis  is  the  genuine 
Itory,  proceeds  to  explain  away  the  whole  into  an  alle- 
gory '".  But  Diodorus  continue*  his  account  to  the  death 
of  Ifis  and  Orus,  to  this  effect.  Ifis,  having  thus  quelled 
her  enemies,  reigned  with  great  prudence,  juftice,  mo- 
deration, and  beneficence:  and,  becaufe  of  her  great  and 
conftant  afFe£lion  towards  Ofiris,  which  appeared  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  the  vow  fhe  made  of  widowhood ;  a 
law  was  enabled,  which  allowed  of  the  marriage-con- 
trail between  brother  and  fifl:er  :  from  the  fame  fource 
fprung  the  cuftom  of  preferring  the  queen  before  the 
king,  and  the  wife  before  the  hufband.  At  laft  fhe  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Memphis,  as  the  common  opinion  was ; 
but  this  alfo  was  difputed.  And  particularly  thofe  who 
laid  a  ftrefs  upon  the  above  inferted  infcription,  affirmed, 
there  was  another  pillar,  near  the  former,  in  Arabia, 
infcribed  with  the  following  words  in  facred  chara£Vers  : 

I,  Ifis,  am  the  queen  of  this  country,  and  was  tutored 
by  Mercury.  What  I  have  ordained,  no  one  may 
*^  make  void.  I  am  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Saturn,  the 
*^  youngeft  of  the  gods.  I  am  the  filler  and  wife  of  king 
**  Ofiris.  I  am  fhe  who  firft  found  corn  for  the  ufe  of 
"  man.  I  am  the  mother  of  king  Orus.  I  am  ihe  who 
**  arifeth  in  the  dog-ftar.  The  city  of  Bubaftus  was  built 
*^  in  honour  of  me.  Farewel  1  Rejoice,  O  Egypt,  my 
**  nurfing  mother  ^  \ 

'\  Plutarch  in  Vita  Antonii,  p.  916.  k  Idem  de  Ifid.  &  Ofirid. 

itbi  fupra.  i  Herodot.  ubi  fupra.  «»  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

n  Diod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra. 

fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fmall  place  to    its  place  being  no  more  to  be 
what   it   had  formerly    been;     found, 
and  it  is  now  quite  choaked  up, 

She 
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She  had  a  (lately  temple  ere6\ed  to  her  at  the  city  of 
Bufiris,  fituate  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta  °.  fome  re- 
mains of  which  are  thought  to  be  flill  ftanding  (D). 

There  is  nothing  faid  of  Orus  any  farther,  than  that  he 
was  the  lafl  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  p  ;  and  therefore 
W€  here  conclude  this  fabulous  or  myfterious  ie£lion. 
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*  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  59. 

(D)  Take  the  defcription 
and  account  of  thefe  ruins  in 
the  author's  own  words :  **  1 
here  faw  the  remains  of  one 
ofthefineft,  vafleft,  and  moft 
ancient  temples  of  Egypt.  All 
the  flones  are  of  mofl  enormous 
length  and  thicknefs,  and  all 
of  granite.  They  are,  for  the 
fooll:  part,  adorned  with  fculp- 
tures  in  relievo,  which  repre- 
fent  men  and  women,  and  all 
forts  of  hieroglyphics.  Many 
of  thefe  Hones  bear  the  image 
of  a  man  ftanding  upright, 
with  a  long  peaked  cap  on  his 
head,  and  holding  a  goblet  or 
bowl  in  each  hand,  which  he 
prefents  to  three  or  four  young 
woanen,  which  ftand  alfo  up- 
right, one  behind  another. 
Thefe  young  women  have  each 
of  them  a  javelin  in  one  hand, 
and  a  flafF  (horter  than  the  ja- 
velin, in  the  other;  and  on 
each  of  their  heads  is  a  ball 
between  two  long  taper  horns. 
Others  of  thefe  flones  are 
embellifiied  with  hieroglyphi- 
cal  r€prefentations  of  birds, 
filhe?,  and  terreftrial  animals. 
A  lotty  and  very  fubftantial 
pillar  of  fine  granite^  having 
each  ot  the  four  faces  of  its 
upper  part  wrought  with  four 
angular  ilutings  or  notches, 
feems  to  have  been  ere6led  to 
fupport  the  arcades  and  vaults 
of  this  fumptuous  edifice.     On 

(i)Nouv.  Mem.  des  Miflions  de  la  Comp.  de  Jef,  dans  de  Le- 
vant, torn.  ii.  p.  117,  &  feq. 

T  3  SECT. 


p  Idem  ibid.  cap.  144. 

each  face  of  this  yillar  there  is 
alfo  carved  the  head  of  a  wo- 
man bigger  than  the  lite. 
Thefe  fculptureshave  not  been 
in  the  leall:  injured  by  time, 
nor  by  the  fun,  nor  by  the 
Arabs. — It  feems  to  be  more 
than  probable  that  this  temple, 
whofe  remains  I  have  here 
defcribed,  was  the  very  temple 
of  the  goddefs  Ifis  ;  and  that 
the  city  of  Bufiris,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  is  now  the  very 
town  of  Bahabeit,  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Delta,  near 
Sebennytus^  or  Sammanud. 
My  opinion  is  the  more  ra- 
tional, in  that  throughought  all 
the  ifland  it  was  never  heard, 
nor  known,  that  any  monu- 
ment of  marble  or  ftone,  either 
little  or  big,  was  €ver  found 
there  that  could  fuit  with  any- 
other  deity  than  the  goddefs 
Ifis. — Thefe  ruins,  which  are 
near  to  Bahabeit,  are  about 
1000  paces  in  circumference- 
They  are  about  a  league  from 
the  Nile,  about  two  or  three 
leagues  from  Sammanud,  and 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leagues  ^  north  of  Kahira., 
There  is  n«ither  brick,  nor 
plaiiler,  normorter,  nor  com- 
mon ftone,  amongft  thefe  re- 
liques :  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feen  but  great  blocks  of  gra*- 
nite(i). 
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SECT.      V. 

^he  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt. 

Menes,  or  T^s'  E  N  E  S,  or  Menas,  Is  univerfally  agreed  to  have 
Menus.  IVl  j^ggj^  ^j^g  gj-fl;  mortal  who  reigned  over  Egypt  (E).  In 
his  time  the  whole  country,  except  Thebais,  was  a 
morafs ;  and  no  land  appeared  between  the  lake  Moeris 
and  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  feven  days  paflage  on 
the  river.  He  diverted  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which 
before  waihed  the  foot  of  the  fandy  mountain  towards 
Lybia,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis  within  the  an- 
cient bed  of  the  river.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  he  made 
a  lake,  and  on  the  weft  another,  both  without  the  walls, 
and  both  fed  by  the  Nile,  which  flowed  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  town ;  and,  in  the  city  itfelf,  he  built  the 
famous  temple  of  Vulcan  *J.  He  was  the  firft  that  inftru£l:- 
ed  the  Egyptians  in  religious  matters,  that  introduced 
domeftic  magnificence  and  luxury,  and  that  inftituted  the 
pomp  of  feafts  j  on  which  account  his  memory  was  loaded 

q  Herodot.  lib,  ii.  cap.  99. 


(E)  Sir   Ifaac  Newton,    in 
oppofition  to   all  the  chrono- 
logers  who  have  written  before 
him,  is  of  opinion,  that  Sefof- 
trls  was  Ofiris,    places  Menes 
after  him,  and,  inconfequence 
thereof,    tranfpofes  the   feries 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned    by   Herodotus,     after 
this   manner;     Sefoftris,   Phe- 
ron,  Proteus,  Menes,  Rhamp- 
linitus,  Moeris,  Cheops,    Ce- 
phren,    Mycerinus,    Nitocris, 
and  the  reft  in  the  fame  order 
as  they   ftand    in   Herodotus. 
He  fuppofes  Menes  to  be  the 
fame  with  Amenophls  and  Mem - 
non,    and   that    by  corruption 
he  was  called  Menes,   Mines, 
Minseus,      Minies,      Minevis, 
Enephes,Venephes,  Phameno- 
phis,    Ofymanthyas   (Ofiman- 
dyas),    Oiimandes,    Ifmandes, 
Imandes,  Memnon,  Arminon. 


According  to  his  hypothefis, 
Menes  is  about  three  hundred 
years  older  than  Pfammeti- 
chus.  He  holds  it  irrational 
to  fuppofe,  that  there  was  any 
king  of  all  Egypt  till  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  fhepherds ; 
and  obferves,  that  the  miracles 
of  Memphis  were  not  fpoken 
of,  or  known  in  Greece,  till 
lb  me  ages  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  for  Homer  celebrates 
Thebes  as  the  glory  of  its 
days,  and  makes  no  mention 
of  Memphis ;  which,  and  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  that  Hood  in 
the  mldil  of  it,  he  grants  to 
have  been  built  by  Menes.  In 
a  word,  this  hypothefis  re- 
duces the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  of  which 
Menes  was  the  firft  king,  much 
lower  than  any  other. 
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Aj'Uh  the  execrations  of  one  of  his  fucccflbrs,  as  will  be 
obferved  hereafter. 

Herodotus  declares,  that  the  Egyptians  produced  a 
catalogue  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings,  extending 
from  iVlenes  to  Mceris,  who  -was  the  laft  of  the  number  ; 
^nd  that  there  was  nothing  warth  notice  recorded  of  any 
of  them,  except  one  Ethiopian  ^woman  called  Nitocris  *■. 
On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus  writes,  that  Menes's  family 
enjoyed  the  throne  to  the  fifty-fecond  defcent,  and  that  - 
their  feveral  reigns  took  up  the  fpace  of  fourteen  hundred 
years  ^  Since,  therefore,  there  is  fo  vafl  a  chafm  in  both, 
we  think  we  may  fafely  venture  to  fill  it  up  in  part,  with 
what  we  find  concerning  the  fiiepherds  who  ruled  over 
Egypt  j  and  the  rather,  becaufe  this  whole  tranfadlion 
ieems  to  belong  to  fome  very  .reiiaote  period  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hiftory. 

It  happened,  in   the  reign  of  Timaus,  king  of  Egypt,  The  irrup- 
.that   God  being  difpleafed  with  the  Egyptians,  theyfuf-  t'wnofthe 
fered  a  great  revolution  ;  for  a  multitude  of  men,  ignoble  J^^P^e^<ih 
in  their  race,  took  courage,  and  pouring  from  the   Eaft  °L^, 
finto  Egypt,  made  war  with  the  inhabitants ;  who  fub- 
mitted  to   them  without   trying   the   event  of  a   battle. 
Having  reduced  the  princes,  they  Inhumanly   burnt   the 
cities,  threw  down  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  behaved 
in  the  moll  cruel  and  infulting  manner  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, putting  them  to  death,  and  carrying  away  their 
wives   and  children  into    captivity.     They  made  one  of 
their  own   number  king,  whofe  name  was  Salatls.     He  They  fet  up 
ufually  refided  at  Memphis,  and,  leaving  garrifons  in  the  ^/^^^^^^  for 
moll  proper  places,  kept  both  the  upper  and  lower  region  '^' 

in  fubjeftion.  Particularly,  he  fortified  the  eaftern  parts, 
fearing  an  invafion  of  the  AfTyrlans,  who  were  at  that 
time  very  powerful.  Finding,  therefore^  a  convenient 
city  in  the  Saitic  nome,  which  was  feated  on  the  eaftern 
banks  of  the  river  Bubafhis,  which  was  called  Abaris  in 
the  ancient  theology,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  furrounded  it  with 
a  very  ftrong  wall,  and  kept  a  garrifon  of  twenty-four 
thoufand  foldiers  therein.  It  was  his  cuftom,  about  the  , 
time  of  harveft,  to  come  hitber  to  gather  in  his  corn, 
and  to  pay  and  exercife  his  foldiers,  that  they  might 
always  be  ready  and  fit  for  adlion,  and  be  a  conftant 
terror  to  any  who  (hould  attempt  an  invafion.  Salatis 
xlied,  and  was  fucceeded  by  five  others;  viz.  Beon, 
Aphacnas,  Apophis,    Janias,    and   Aflis,  who,  treading 

r  Herodot.  lib.  ii,  cap.  100.  » Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i.  p.  42. 
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in  his  footfleps,  did  their  utmoft  to    root  out  the  M^hole 
nation  of  the  Egyptians.     This  people  were  called  Hycfos, 
or  king-Jhsphcrds  (F) ;  hyCy  in  the  facred  diale61:,  fignifying 
a  king,  and  fos,  in  the  common  dialecl,  fignifying  a  paftor 
or  Jhepherd ;  and  thefe  two  produced  the  compound  Hyc- 
fos.    They  came  from    Arabia,  according  to  Manetho, 
as  quoted  by  JofephuSj  and  held  all  Lower  Egypt  in  fub- 
je£tion  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  * ; 
at  the  end  of  which   they  were   obliged,  by  a   king  of 
Upper  Egypt,  named  Amofis    and  Thethmofis,  to    quit 
the  country,  and  retire  elfewhere.     That  prince's  father 
had,  it  feem.s,  gained  confiderable  advantages  over  them, 
and  ihut  them  up  in   a  place  called    Avaris,  or  Abaris, 
meafuring  ten  thoufand  acres  of  land.     There  they  were 
clofely  befieged  by  his  fon  Amofis,  with  an  army  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men ;  but  the  king,  finding 
he  could  not  reduce  them  by  force,  propofed    an  agree-, 
ment,    which   they  readily  accepted  j  and,  in  virtue  of 
which,  they  were  to  abandon  Egypt,  and  the  king  was  to 
allow  them  to  retire  whither  they  pleafed  without  molef- 
tation.     The  agreement  was  faithfully  executed  on  both 
fides;  the  ihepherds  withdrew   from   Egypt,  with   their 
families,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand •,  and,  taking  the  way  of  the  deferc,  entered  Syria ; 
but  fearing  the  Aflyrians,  who  were  then  very  powerful, 

t  Maneth.  ^gypt.  lib  ii.  apud  Jofepb.  lib  i.  contra  Apion. 

(F)   We   will    barely   tran-  nounces  the  fhepherds  fohein-. 

fcribe  the  opinions  of  the  above  oufly  fpoken  of,  to  have  been 

cited  chronologers,  as   to  the  the  Ifraelites  themfelves.     Sir 

time  of  this  irruption,  as  it  is  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  paf- 

reprefented,   of  the  fliepherds  tors  to  have  been  the  Canaan- 

irtto  Egypt.     Sir   John    Mar-  ites,    who   fled    from  Jolhua, 

fham  places  it  one  hundred  and  and  went  into  Africa  ;  but,  irx 

fifty-feven    years    before   the  their    flight,     feized     on   the 

exodus  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  kingdom    of  Lower  Egypt,  in 

Perizonius's    drawing    a   very  therelgn  of  Timaus,  whom  the 

circumilantial  parallel  between  fame  author  calls  Thamus,  or 

what  is  recorded  of  the  fhep-  Thammuz.     Greaves,  after  a 

herds  by   Manetho,  and  what  parallel  drawn  by  him  between 

is  faid  of  the  obfcurity  of  the  the   hiilory   of  the   Ihepherds 

Ifraelites,  the  power  and  dig-  and    of  the  Ifraelites,    which 

nity  of  Jofeph,  and  the  mira-  feems  as  natural  and  as  plaufi- 

culous  works  of  Mofes,  which  bleasthat  of  Perizonius,  will 

almoft  utterly    deftroyed   the  by  no   means   allow  them  to 

country ;  upon  the  clofe,  pro-  have  been  the  fame  people. 

and 
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and  mafters  of  Afia,  they  built  themfelves,  in  the  land 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Judsea,  a  city,  cap- 
able of  holding  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  called  it  Jeru- 
falem  :  thus   Manetho ".     Apion,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  the  Mendefian,  an  Egyptian  prieft,  who  wrote 
the  annals  of  that  kingdom,  fuppofes  Amofis,  or  Theth- 
mofis,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Inachus  king  of 
the  Argives.     Hence  Tatian  ^,  Juftin   the  Martyr  y,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  %  and  others,  taking  the  expulfion  of 
the  ftiepherds,  and  the  exodus  of  the  children  oiFIfrael,to 
be  one  and  the  fame  event,  will  have  their  leader,  Mofes, 
to  have  been   contemporary  with   Inachus  ;   but  Inachus 
is    now,  by   the  generality  of  chronologers,  thought  to 
have  lived  long  before  Mofes,  and  the  circumftances  of 
the  exodus,  as  related  in    holy  writ,  differ  widely  from 
thofe  attending  the  expulfion   of  the  fhepherds.     As  we 
know  not  where  to  give  place,  according  to  the  feries  of 
time,  either  to  the  irruption  or  expulfion  of  the  fhepherds, 
we  have  chofen  to  join  them    together,  and  acquaint  the 
reader,  at  the   fame  time,    with   what  we  find   in   the 
ancients  concerning  both,  though  the  one  is  faid  to  have 
happened  two  hundred  and   fifty-nine  years  pofterior   to 
the  other  (G). 

We  now  return  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  ;  of  whom 
the  latter  makes  mention  of  feveral  princes  between 
Menes  and  Miris. 

According  to  his  account,  Bufiris,  in  procefs  of  time,  BuJirisI, 
became  king,  and  was  fucceeded  by  eight  princes  of  his  and  II. 
line ;    the  laft,     called    alfo  Bufiris,    was    the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ^. 

Ofymandyas  appears  next.     It  is  uncertain  whomj  or  Ofyman- 
when  he  fucceeded.     The  Ba£lrians  revolting  from  him,  ^^"^* 
he  reduced  them,  with  an  army  confiding  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  foot  and  twenty   thoufand  hcrfe.     Of  all   the 

»  Maneth.  apud  Jofeph.  ibid.  ^  Tatian.  Orat.  contra  Gra:c* 

y  Juft.  inPara^n,  z  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  ^Diod. 

ubi  fupra. 

(G)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  )^ear  of  the  world  1920,  2048 

this  expLillion  in  the  year  1070  before  Chriil ;   and   their  ex- 

before  Chrift,  or  62  years  be-  pulfion  in  2179  of  the  world, 

fore  the  firfl  expedition  of  Se-  and  182^5  before  the  Chriftian 

foftris,    or    Sefac,    as  he   calls  aera;  the  reigns  of  Salatis  their 

him,  into  Africa,     Their  ir-  firliking,  and  his  five  fuccef- 

rupuon   happened,    according  fors,  as  miirked  by  Manetho, 

to  archbifhop  Ufher,    in  the  amounting  to  259  years. 

ancient 
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ancient  monuments  of  the  kings,  for  which  the  city  of 
Thebes  was  fo  renowned,  his  was  of  the  greatefl:  note. 
It  confided  of  vail  courts,  porticos,  ilirines,  temples,  a 
His  tomb,  library,  his  own  tomb,  and  other  buildings.  The  firft 
court,  which  was  of  various  kinds  of  (lone,  v/as  200  feet 
in  extent,  and  45  feet  high.  Next  to  this  was  a  fquare 
portico,  each  fide  400  feet  long,  and,  inftead  of  pillars, 
fupportedby  reprefentations  of  animals  of  15  cubits  high, 
all  of  one  piece,  and  adorned  with  figures  after  the  an- 
cient mamier.  The  cieling  was  blue,  and  feeded  with 
ftars.  This  portico  led  into  a  fecond  court,  in  all  refpefts 
like  the  firft,  except  that  it  was  more  enriched  with  various 
fculptures:  in  the  entrance  were  three  ftatues,  each  of  one 
ftone,  the  workmanfhip  of  Memnon  the  Syenite ;  one 
was  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  the  largefl  in  all  Egypt,  the 
length  of  its  foot  exceeding  feven  cubits.  This  was  his 
own  ftatue  ;  the  other  two,  which  flood  one  at  each 
knee,  reprefented  his  mother  and  daughter.  This  won- 
derful piece  was  not  fo  admirable  for  the  exquifite  art  of 
the  carver,  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  flone,  which  was  free 
from  the  leafl  flaw  or  blemifh.  It  had  this  infcription : 
*'  I  am  Ofymandyas,  king  of  kings  :  he  that  would  know 
my  grandeur,  orwherellie,  let  him  furpafs  me  in  any  of 
my  works."  Here  was  alfo  another  flatue  of  his  mother, 
(landing  by  herfelf,  20  cubits  high,  cut  out  of  one  flone  ; 
ihe  had  three  crowns  on  her  head,  fignifying  that  fhe  had 
been  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  a  king.  This 
court  led  to  a  fecond  portico,  or  piazza,  far  exceeding 
the  firfl.  On  the  wall  the  king  was  reprefented,  with 
his  army,  befieging  a  town  encompaffed  by  a  river,  and 
fighting  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  accompanied  by  a  lion  : 
concerning  which,  fome  faid,  he  always  fought  with  a 
tame  Hon  at  his  fide  5  and  others,  that  the  figure  of  that 
animal  was  only  an  emblem  of  his  extraordinary  courage. 
On  the  fecond  wall  were  the  captives,  with  their  hands 
and  privities  lopped  off  to  exprefs  their  cowardice.  On 
the  third  M^ere  all  forts  of  fculpture  and  paintings,  which 
reprefented  his  facrifices  and  triumph.  In  the  middle  of 
this  piazza  was  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  built  of  the  mofl 
fhining  marble,  of  excellent  workmanfliip,  and  wonder- 
ful proportion.  On  the  fourth  fide,  or  wall,  were  two 
gigantic  ftatues,  in  a  fitting  poflure,  27  cubits  high. 
Near  thefe  were  three  pafTages,  leading  into  a  great  hall, 
fupported  by  columns  after  the  manner  of  a  mufic-theatre, 
200  feet  fquare.  In  this  place  were  many  wooden  ftatues, 
reprefenting  parties  engaged  in  law^  and  the  judges  heaj- 
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ing  the  caufes.  Thefe  laft,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
were  carved  on  one  fide,  with  their  prefident  in  the  midft 
of  them,  at  whofe  neck  hung  an  image,  with  its  eyes 
ihut,  to  reprefent  Truth,  and  with  many  books  about  him. 
By  this  they  choie  to  fignify,  that  judges  ought  to  be 
proof  againil  bribery,  and  refpe£t  nothing  but  truth  and 
equity.  Next  was  a  gallery  or  walk,  in  which  were 
apartments  ftored  with  the  moft  delicious  eatables.  Here 
the  king  was  moft  curioufly  wrought,  and  painted  with 
the  moft  lively  colours,  prefenting  to  God  the  gold  and 
filver  annually  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  Egypt ;  the 
amount  thereof  was  3,200,000,000  minas,  or  96,000,000 
of  pounds  fterling.  Next  was  the  facred  library,  with 
this  infcrip^ion  ;  "  The  Difpenfary  of  the  Mind."  Con- 
tiguous thereunto  were  the  images  of  all  the  Egyptian 
gods,  with  the  king  paying  the  offerings  due  and  peculiar 
to  each  ;  that  Ofiris,  and  the  reft  of  the  deities  placed 
beneath  him,  might  know,  he  had  paffed  his  life  with 
piety  towards  the  gods,  and  with  juftice  towards  men. 
Next  to  the  library  was  an  edifice  of  curious  archite6lure, 
wherein  were  twenty  couches  to  feaft  on,  and  the  ftatues 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  king,  which  laft  was  thought 
to  be  here  entombed.  Around  were  feven  pavilions,  in 
which  curious  pictures  of  the  confecrated  animals  were 
feen.  From  hence  was  the  afcent  to  the  fepulchre, 
where  was  feen  a  ring  or  circle  of  gold,  365  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, and  one  cubit  in  thicknefs,  furrounding  the 
monument.  This  ring  was  divided  by  the  days  of  the 
year,  and  (hewed  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  ftars,  and 
their  afpe£l:s,  according  to  the  Egyptian  aftrology.  This 
circular  border  was  carried  away  by  Cambyfes  the  Perfian, 
Such  was  the  tomb  of  Ofymandyas,  whofe  defcendacits 
reigned  after  him  to  the  eighth  generation.  The  laft  of 
them  was  called  Uchoreus  '^.  Uchoreuu 

The  building  and  fortifying  of  Memphis,  which  have 
already  been  afcribed  to  Menes,  are  attributed  to  this 
Uchoreus  (H)  alfo.  He  is  faid  to  have  given  that  city  a 
circuit  of  150  ftadia,  or  near  20  miles,  and  by  mounds 

^  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  44. 

(H)    The     laft    mentioned  fore    would    willingly     think 

chronologer  thinks  the  works  them  one   and  the  fame  per- 

of  Uchoreus  and  Moeris  favour  fon  (2), 
of  the  fame  genius,  and  there- 

(2)  Vjd.Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  ubi  fupra. 

and 
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and  trenches  to  have  fecured  it  from  the  infults  either  of 
the  Nile,  or  of  an  invader.  He  adorned  it  with  palaces, 
which,  though  they  furpalTed  thofe  in  any  other  country, 
yet  fell  fhort  of  what  had  been  done  in  that  way  by  his 
predeceflbrs.  For  the  inhabitants  held  this  tranfitory  life 
in  no  eftimatlon,  if  compared  with  the  joys  the  virtuous 
were  to  poflefs  hereafter ;  and  were  pronortionably  lefs 
fplendid  in  the  lodgings  they  prepared  for  the  former, 
than  in  the  repofitories  they  founded  for  the  latter.  This 
king  tranllated  the  imperial  feat  from  Thebes  to  Memphis  *. 

Sa/ychis,  After  him  reigned  Safychls,  the  fecond  Egyptian  le- 

giflator. 

We  have  now  brought  Diodorus  down  to  Myris  ;  and, 
that  we  may  do  the  fame  with  Herodotus,  we  muft  relate 

Nitocns.  what  he  has  faid  concerning  Nitocris.  She  fucceeded 
her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  whom  the  Egyptians  murder- 
ed, but  afterwards  conferred  the  fucceihon  on  her.  She, 
meditating  revenge  for  the  brother's  untimely  end,  put 
many  of  the  Egyptians  to  death  privately,  and  by  ftrata- 
gem  ;  and  is  particularly  faid  to  have  contrived  a  fubter- 
raneous  building,  whither  fhe  invited  the  principal  a6iors 
againft  her  brother  to  partake  of  a  feaft,  and,  in  the  midft 
of  their  mirth,  to  have  turned  the  river  upon  them  by  a 
private  paflage,  and  drowned  them  all.  Then,  to  fcreen 
herfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  people,  fhe  took  refuge  in  -a 
place  well  fortified  with  afhes  ''.  She  was  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, her  hair  was  yellow,  her  perfon  beautiful  •,  but 
it  appears,  that,  though  her  mind  was  great,  fhe  was  not 
a  little  inclined  to  cruelty.  She  is  reported  to  have  built 
the  third  great  pyramid  ^. 

After  twelve  generations,  Mceris,  or  Myris,  came  to 
the  throne.  This  was  he  who  dug  the  famous  lake  which 
bore  his  name,  and  ere61:ed  the  two  pyramids  which 
Hood  in  the  midft  of  it.  He  alfo  built  a  fumptuous  por- 
tico on  the  north  fide  of  Vulcan's  temple  at  Memphis^. 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  the  three  hundred  and 
thirtieth  king  from  Menes,  and  the  immediate  predecef- 
for  to  Sefoftris. 

Sefojiris,  Sefoftris,  Sefooftris,  Sefoofis,  Sefonchis,  Sefonthofis,  Se- 

thofis,  and  feveral  other  appellations,  are,  by  (I)  fome,  held 

to 

a  Diod.  ubifupra,  p.  46.  ^  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.cap.  100. 

c  Syncel.  p.  58.         ^  Herod,  ib.  cap.  1 01.    Diod.  ubi  Aipra,  p.  47. 

(I)  Sir  John  Marfham  is  of  the  profane  hiftorians  is  the 
cpinion,    that  the  Sefoftris  of    Sefac  or  Shifhak  of  the  facred  ; 

he 
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to  belong  to  one  man,  whofe  reign  is  efteemed  the  mod 
extraordinary  part  of  the  Egyptian  hiftory.  He  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  been  very  powerful,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
wife,  juft,  generous,  valiant,  magnificent,  but  ambitious. 
The  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  who  recorded  his  actions,  in 
profe  or  verfe,  differed  widely  from  each  other  ;  but  they 
could  never  differ  more  than  our  modern  chronologers 
and  hiftorians  difagree  in  fixing  his  age,  and  in  fpeaking 
concerning  him  ;  however  we  fhall  collect  the  beft  ac- 
count we  can  of  his  reign. 

Sefoftris  then  is  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  the  fon 
of  Amenophis  ;  but,  whoever  his  father  was,  it  is  faid, 
that  the  god  Vulcan  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ad- 
monifhed  him,  that  the  fon  which  was  or  fliould  be  born 
to  him,  would  be   lord  of  the  whole  earth.     Full  of  this    His  father 
vifion,  he  got  together  all  the  males  in  Egypt  born  on  the   gathers  in 
fame  day  with  his  fon,  and  appointed  nurfes,  and  proper    ^"  j^he  boys 
perfons  to  take  care  of  them,  and  had  them  treated  in  all    ]"af{^ere 
refpe£ls  like  his  own  child  ;  perfuaded  that  they  who  had   i;orn  on  the 
been  the  conftant  and  equal  companions  of  his  childhood  fame  day 
and  youth,  would  prove  the  moil  faithful  minifters,  and    '*'^'^  ^^^» 
moft  affectionate  fellow- foldiers.     They  were  abundantly 
furnilhed  with  every  thing  needful ;  as  they  grew  up,  they 
were  by  degrees  inured  to  laborious  and  manly  exercifes, 
and  were  in  particular  never  permitted  to  tafte  of  any 
thing  till  they  had  performed  a  courfe  of  one  hundred 


he  takes  notice,  that  the  more 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  the  patriarchs  were  for- 
merly concerned,  are  always 
llyled  Pharaoh  ;  whereas  Shi- 
fliak  is  the  firll  Egyptian  king 
in  Scripture  called  by  his  pro- 
per name  ;  except  Ramefes  be 
rather  the  name  of  a  king  than 
a  country.  This  famous  chro- 
nologer  thinks,  that  when  Se- 
foftris, or  Shilliak,  fet  out  to 
invade  Afia,  he  could  not  well 
avoid  falling  upon  Judaea,  and 
accordingly  took  the  capital 
thereof,  Jerufalem,  which  he 
llripped  of  its  riches,  and  re- 
duced Rehoboam  the  king  to 
ferve  him  ;  for  there  is  exprefs 
mention  made  in  theLXX.  and 
Vulgate  verfions,  that  he  was 


followed  by  multitudes  of  Li- 
byans, Troglodytes,  and  Ethi- 
opians, nations  whom,  accord- 
ing to  profane  accounts,  he 
had  previoufly  conquered.  Pe- 
rizonius,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firms that  Sifac  and  Sefoftris 
are  kings  widely  different  and 
remote  from  each  other.  Whif- 
ton  has  taken  great  pains  to 
prove  that  Sefoftris  is  the  Ty- 
phon  of  the  mythologifts,  and 
the  very  Pharaoh  that  perilhed 
in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  in  his  Chronology,  has 
difplayed  much  learning  to 
fupport  his  opinion  that  Se- 
foftris is  the  Ofiris  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  the  Bacchus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Sifac  or  Shi- 
Ihak  of  the  Scripture. 

and 
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and  eighty  fulongs,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two  miles. 
By  this  exercife  of  the  body,  and  a  proper  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  they  were  equally  fitted  to  command  and  to 
execute.  Amenophis,  after  he  had  been  at  this  vail  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fon's 
future  grandeur,  refolved  to  give  him  and  his  companions 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  the  good  effects  of  their  in- 
ftitution  j  and  therefore  he  fent  him  and  them  with  an 
army  into  Arabia.  In  this  expedition  the  young  Sefoftris 
furmounted  all  the  dangers  of  ferpents  and  venomous 
creatures,  all  the  wants  and  hardfhips  of  a  dry  and  barren 
country  •,  and  in  the  end  fubdued  the  Arabians,  who,  till 
that  time,  had  never  been  conquered.  His  father  then 
ordered  him  weftward,  and  he  conquered  the  greateft  part 
of  Africa  ® ;  nor  did  he  ftop  his  career,  till  he  faw  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ^  Whilft  he  was  on  this  expedition,  his 
father  died.  Having  nov/  the  reins  in  his  owij  hands, 
and  being  elated  by  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended him,  he  grafped  at  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
earth  j  or  he  called  to  mind  the  predi£l:ion  of  the  god, 
and  prepared  for  the  enterprize.  Some  fay,  that  his 
daughter  Athyrte,  a  maiden  of  great  fpirit  and  fagacity, 
excited  him  to  this  enterprize  ;  reprefenting  it  as  an  eafy 
matter ;  others  allege,  that  fhe  obtained  aflurances  of 
her  father's  fuccefs  by  divination,  by  dreams  in  temples, 
and  prodigies  in  the  air  S;  fo  that  he  could  be  no  very 
young  man  at  this  time.  Laftly,  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
inftru£led  by  Mercury,  who  gave  him  counfels  proper  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ^. 

Having  in  view  a  general  conqueft,  and  knowing  that 
he  muft  be  long  abfent,  and  far  remote  from  Egypt,  he 
bethought  himfelf  by  what  means  he  might  retain  the 
hearts  and  afFe£l:ions  of  his  own  people,  that  they  might 
not  attempt  any  innovations  during  his  abfence.  He 
therefore  endeared  himfelf  to  all  his  fubje6ls,  by  largefles 
in  money,  by  donations  in  land,  and  by  the  remiffion  of 
punifliments  •,  he  pardoned  all  who  were  guilty  of  treafon ; 
and  paid  tiie  debts  of  all  who  were  in  themfelves  infolv- 
ent.  In  fine,  he  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  all  by  fair 
fpeeches,  and  a  familiar  deportment.  In  the  next  place 
he  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  thirty-fix  nomes,  or 
provinces  j  affigned  a  governor  to  each   of  them  ^  ;  and 

e  Diodorns,  lib.  i.  p.  48.  f  Lncan.  x.  ver.  17.  sDlodorus, 
ubi  fiipra,  49.  ^  iEHan.  Var.  Hiit,  lib.  xii.  cap.  4. 

t  Dio-ciorus,  ubi  fuprs,  p.  50* 
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conflituted  liis  brother  Armais  fupreme  regent,  invert ing 
him  with  ample  power ;  but  he  forbad  him  the  ufe  of 
the  diadem,  and  commanded  him  to  offer  no  injury  to 
the  queen  and  her  children,  and  to  abftain  from  the  royal 
concubines  ^.  Having  thus  fettled  the  government,  he 
fele£led  the  choiceft  of  his  fubjecls,  and,  enlifting  an  ar- 
my equal  to  the  vaftnefs  of  his  defigns,  bellowed  the 
chief  commands  of  it  on  his  beloved  companions,  who 
w-ere  upwards  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  in  number. 
As  an  earnefl  of  his  benevolence,  befides  the  favours  he 
Had  bellowed  on  them  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen,  that  he  and  his  fuccelTors  might  always  have 
a  regular  force  ready  at  hand,  he  fettled  certain  portions 
by  lot,  of  the  moft  fertile  land  in  Egypt,  on  his  whole 
army ;  whence  an  handfome  income  arifmg  to  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  pollerity  might  lie  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  feeking  a  livelihood  by  mercantile  and  mechanic 
callings,  but  wholly  apply  themfelves  to  the  military  ex- 
ercife.  His  army  confifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
twenty-four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-feven  thoufand 
chariots  of  war.  He  firft  marched  into  Ethiopia,  and  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold, 
and  ivory '.  He  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  Conquert 
firft  that  fubdued  Ethiopia  and  Troglodytica  ;  and  is  faid  Ethiopia* 
to  have  reached  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near  the 
ftreights  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  fet  up  a  pillar,  with 
an  infcription  in  facred  chara£lers  ;  thence  he  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  country  where  cinnamon  grows,  or,  at 
ieaft,  fome  place  whence  cinnamon  was  brought,  where 
he  raifed  monuments  and  pillars  with  infcriptions,  which 
were  to  be  feen  many  ages  after  his  expedition  ^. 

His  land  forces  alone  were  not  anfwerable  to  the  con-  Hlsjieets^ 
queft  he  intended,  and  therefore,  breaking  through  the 
ancient  fuperftition  of  the  Egyptians,  he  was  the  firft  of 
their  kings  that  fitted  out  navies  of  tall  fliips.  He  had 
two  fleets  ;  one  of  four  hundred  fail,  in  the  Arabian 
gulph,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  credited,  and  Herodotus, 
who  mentions  the  fame  fleet  in  general  terms ;  and  the 
other  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  we  may  believe  Manetho  % 
who  by  Sethofis  underllands  Sefoftris.  By  thefe  naval 
armaments,    and  by  the  great  fervices  they  are  faid  to 

k  Manetho,    apud    Jofeph.    contra    Apion.    lib.    i.    p.    104.1. 
1  Diod.  ubi  fupra.  ^  Vide  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  769,  770.  Vid. 

etiam  lib,  xvii.  p.  790.    Plin.  Hift,  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  %^.         ^  Apud 
Jofeph.  contra  Apion. 
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have  done,  Sefoftris  probably  furmounted  the  averfion 
the  Egyptians  had  to  fea  affairs,  at  leaft  for  a  time ;  and 
inftituted  the  marine  clafs,  as  he  did  likewife  the  mili- 
tary order.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  conjecture,  we 
fhall  only  add,  that  his  confecrating  a  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent fhip  to  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Thebans,  looks 
as  if  he  defigned  to  bring  navigation  into  credit  in  Egypt. 
With  the  firft  of  thefe  fleets  he  failed  out  of  the  Arabian 
gulph  into  the  Red  or  Indian  Sea,  and  fubdued  the  coafts 
thereof;  and,  continuing  his  courfe  till  he  was  flopped 
by  certain  flioals,  and  difficult  places,  rejturned  back  to 
Egypt  ^ ;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  went  not  on 
board  himfelf,  but  fent  them  out  againfl  the  iflands  and 
maritime  places  of  the  continent,  as  far  as  India.  With 
his  Mediterranean  fquadron  he  conquered  Cyprus,  the 
fea-coaft  of  Phoenicia  p,  and  feveral  of  the  Cyclades  ^  ^ 
this  is  all  we  know  concerning  his  exploits  by  fea. 

As  to  his  conquefts  by  land,  it  is  by  almofl  all  anti- 
quity agreed,  that  he  over-ran  and  pillaged  all  Afia,  and 
fome  part  of  Europe.  He  crofTed  the  Ganges,  on  the 
banks  of  which  river  he  erefted  pillars,  and,  to  ufe  the 
poet's  expreffion,  left  the  fame  kind  of  memorial  in  the 
remoteft  mountains  of  India  ^ ;  indeed,  he  is  faid  to  have 
marched  on  till  he  was  flopped  by  the  ocean  eaftward '. 
From  thence  returning,  he  invaded  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians :  but  the  accounts  of  his  war  with  the  former, 
do  not  all  agree  in  giving  him  a  complete  conquefl  over 
them.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Agathias  %  and  others, 
reprefent  him  as  having  been  victorious  ;  but  fome  re- 
late, that  he  was  repulfed,  and  fled  from  the  Scythians, 
and  was  worfled  by  the  Colchians.  Juftin  tells  us,  that 
Vexores  or  Sefoftris  difpatching  embafladors  before  him, 
to  fummon  the  Scythians  to  furrender,  they  fent  back  his 
meffengers  with  contempt,  threats,  and  defiance,  and 
immediately  took  up  arms.  Sefoftris,  being  informed 
that  they  were  advancing  towards  him  by  hafty  marches, 
fuddenly  faced  about,  and  fled  before  them,  leaving  alL 
his  baggage  and  warlike  ftores  to  the  puifuers,  who  fol- 
lowed him  till  they  reached  the  borders  of  Egypt  ".  Pliny 
relates,  that  he  was  overthrown  by  the  king  of  Colchis  ^  ; 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  infinuates,   that  he  was  repulfed 

**  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  102.        p  Manetho,  apud  Jofeph.  contra 
Apion.  iibi  fupra.  q  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra,  p.  51.  "■  Dio- 

nyfius  in  Perieg.  ver.  625.  «  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra,  p.   50. 

t  Lib.  ii,  p.  55.        ^  Lib,  ii,  cap.  3.         x  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 

with 
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with  great  flaughter,    and  put  to   flight  y ;  but  whether 
he  had  good  or  bad  fuccefs   in  thefe  countries,    it    is   a 
common  opinion,    that  he  fettled  a  colony  in  Colchis;   Suppofedto 
though  Herodotus,  on  whom  we  may  chiefly  rely  in  this  f^^^^^ .^^°' 
matter,  does  not  decide  whether  it  was  of  his  own  plant-  /y()^/" 
ing ;  or  whether  part  of  his   army,  tired  out,  loitered  in 
the  rear,  and  voluntarily  fat  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Phafis  in  that  kingdom.     He  fays,  from  his  own  know- 
lege,  that  the  inhabitants  were,  undoubtedly,  of  Egyp- 
tian  defcent,  as  was  vifible  from  the  perfonal  fimilitude 
they  bore  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  fwarthy,  and  frizzle- 
haired  ;  but,  more  efpecially  from  the  conformity  of  their 
cuftoms,  particularly  circumcifion  ;  and  from  the  aflPinity 
of  their  language  with   that  of  Egypt.     And  many  ages 
afterwards,  at  JEa,  the  capital  of   Colchis,  they  fliewed 
maps  of  their  journeys,  and  the  bounds  of  fea  and  land, 
for  the  ufe  of  travellers^;  and  hence  came  geography. 
This   relation  to  each   other  was  acknowleged  on  both 
fides  *.    We  now  attend  upon  Sefoftris  into  Thrace,  the 
utmofl:   boundary  of  his  progrefs  w^eftward  in  Europe. 
Here  he  was  in  danger  of  lofmg  his  army  through  want 
of  provifions,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  pafTes  ;  and  there-    ^  ^ 
fore  he  here  flopped  his  progrefs ''.    But  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  his  return  was  haftened  by  advice 
he  received  from  the  high-priefl  of  Egypt  concerning  his 
brother's  revolt'^.     However  this  may  have  been,  his  pil-  His  pillars 
lars  were  no  where  to  be  feen  in  Egypt  beyond  Thrace  ^ ;   andjiatues- 
for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fet  up  pillars  in  every  country  he 
conquered,  with  an  infcrlption  to  this  efFeft  :  "  Sefoftris, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  fubdued  this  country  by 
the  power  of   his  arms."     If    the   nation  had  ignobly 
crouched  to  him,  he,  befides  the  infcription,  caufed  the 
privities  of  a  woman  to  be  carved,  as  a  mark  of  their  ef- 
feminacy and  bafenefs  ®.      If  they  had  defended  them- 
felves  bravely,  their  pillars  bore  the  diftin£lion  of  the  con- 
trary fex,  in  teftimony  of  their  courage  ^     Befides  thefe, , 
he  left  ftatues  of  himfelf,   two  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
feen,  fays  Herodotus,  one  on  the  road  between  Ephefus 
and  Phocsea,  and  the  other  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis ; 
they  were  armed  after  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  man- 

y  Argonaut,  lib.  v.  ver.  420.  2  ApoUon.  Rhocl.  Argon, 

lib.  iv,  ver.  272.  ^  Herodot.  ib.  cap.  103,  104.,  ^  Diodor, 

ubi  fupra,  p.   51.  ^  Manetho  apud  Jof'eph.    contra  Apion. 

ubi  fupra.  ^  Herodot.  Diod.  ubi  fupra.  e  Herodot. 

ibid.  cap.  102,  &  106.  f  Vide  Syncell.  p.  59,  60. 
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ner>  five  palms  liigb,  and  each  held  a  javelin  in  one 
hcind,  arid  a  bow  in  the  other.  Acrofs  the  bread  was  a- 
line  drawn  from  one  ihoulder  to  the  other,  with  this  in- 
fcription  ;  **  This  region  I  obtained  by  thefe  my  flioulders." 
They  were  miftaken  for  images  of  Memnon  s. 

Upon  advice  of  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  his  bro- 
ther, who,  encouraged  by  his  long  abfence,  and  great 
cHftance,  had  aiTumed  the  diadem,  violated  the  queen, 
nnd  taken  to  himfelf  the  royal  concubines  ^,  he  haftened 
from  Thrace,  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  came  to  Pe- 
lufium,  attended  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  captives  of 
'AX  nations,  and  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia  *.  Here 
the  rebel  Armais  or  Danaus,  received  him  with  outward 
fubmillion  and  joy,  but  with  a  private  defign  to  take  away 
Iris  life,  and  root  out  his  famlfy.  Accordingly,  he  In- 
vited the  king  his  brother,  the  queen,  and  her  children, 
to  a  banquet;  they  accepted  the  invitation,  drank  freely^ 
and,  being  intoxicated,  betook  themfelves  to  reft ;  in  the 
mean  tiitie,  he  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  dried  reeds  to- 
be  laid  all  around  the  apartment  where  they  flept ;  and,^ 
fetting  fire  to  them,  hoped  thereby  to  accomplifli  his. 
wicked  defign.  SefoftrLs,  perceiving  the  danger  he  was 
in,  and  that  his  guards  overwhelmed  with  wine,  were  In- 
cabable  of  affifting  him,  lifted  up  his  ha.nds,  and,  im- 
ploring the  gods  in  behalf  of  his  family,  rufhed  thiough 
the  flames,  followed  by  his  wife  and  children.  In  thankf- 
giving  for  this  wonderful  deliverance,  and  to  perform  the 
vows  he  had  made  In  his  extremity,  he  prefented  dona- 
tions to  feveral  gods,  and,  particularly,  to  Vulcan  ^y  as 
will  be  obferved  hereafter.  Herodotus  M-rites,  that  hia 
wife  perfuaded  him  to  lay  XMiro  of  his  fons  acrofs  the  fire, 
and  to  tread  over  them.  He  then  took  revenge  on  his 
brother  Armais  ',  who  Is  faid  to  have  been  the  Danaus  of 
the  Greeks "',  who  being,  on  this  occafion,  driven  out  of 
Egypt,  withdrew  Into  Greece. 

Sefoftris,  having  thus  defeated  his  brother^s  unnatural 
defigns,  and  feeing  himfelf  again  In  the  quiet  poiieflioa|j 
of  his  kingdom,  adorned  all  the  temples  with  fpoils  and, 
rich  gifts,  and  rewarded  his  troops  In  proportion  to  every 
mans  merit.  His  army  was  not  only  glorious  in  their  re- 
turn, for  the  mighty  a6tIons  they  had  performed,  and  the 
great  riches  they  had  acquired  ;  but,   aUb^  for  the  great 

8  Herodot.  ib.  cap.  106.  h  Manetlio,  ubi  fup.  i  Htrodot. 
jh)d.  cap.  107.  k  Diod.  ubi  fupi i,  p.  51,        »  Herodot.  ibid. 

■»  Maiictho,  ubi  fupia. 
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Variety  of  fordgn  commodities  they  brought  home  with 
them,  with  which  they  Ilored  the  whole  kingdom.  Now, 
laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  war,  he  difbanded  his  forces, 
leaving  every  one  to  the  undifturhed  (enjoyment  of  what 
fortune  had  favoured  him  with.  As  for  himfelf,  he 
hence  forward  appHed  his  mind  to  fuch  ftupendous  works 
as  might  immortalize  his  name,  and  contribute  to  the 
public  good. 

His  works  were  of  three  forts  ;  religious,  military,  and  His  works^ 
civil :  firfl,  he  erefted  a  temple  in  every  city  of  Egypt, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  peculiar  and  fupreme  deity  of 
each  place ;  in  the  courfe  of  fo  univerfal  an  undertaking, 
no  Egyptian  was  fet  to  work  5  wherefore,  upon  all  thefe 
temples  there  was  this  infcription,  "  No  native  laboured 
hereon"."  In  the  city  of  Memphis,  before  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  he  raifed  fix  gigantic  ftatues,  each  of  one  (lone  ; 
two  of  them  thirty  cubits  high,  reprefenting  himfelf  and 
his  wife ;  the  other  four  were  twenty  cubits,  and  repre- 
fented  his  four  fons  °.  Thefe  he  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  in 
remembrance  of  his  and  his  family's  prefervation  at  Pe- 
lufium  P.  Many  ages  afterwards  it  was  faid,  that  Darius 
would  have  placed  his  own  ftatue  above  this  of  Sefoftris  ; 
but  the  prieftof  Vulcan  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  him,  urging, 
that  the  Perfian,  though  great,  had  not  yet  equalled  the 
Egyptian  ;  particularly,  that  he  had  never  conquered 
Scythia ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  unjuft  to  prefer  him 
to  a  monarch  whom  he  had  not  yet  excelled  ^.  He,  more-' 
over,  raifed  two  obelifks  of  marble  a  hundred  and  twenty 
cubits  high,  exhibiting  infcriptions,  which  defcribed  the 
greatnefs  of  his  power,  the  amount  of  his  revenues,  and 
the  nations  he  conquered.  Thefe  are  his  works,  which 
may  be  faid  particularly  to  commemorate  his  own  piety 
and  glory.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  what  he  did  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians,  he  fortified  the  eaft  fide  of  Egypt  with  a  wall> 
which  ran  from  Pelufium,  through  the  defert,  to  Heliopo- 
lis,  1500  furlongs,  or  187  miles  and  a  half*  He  more* 
over  raifed  an  incredible  number  of  vaft  and  lofty  mounts 
of  earth,  to  which  he  removed  fuch  towns  as  had  before 
flood  in  too  low  a  fituation,  to  fecure  the  men  and  cattle 
from  the  dangers  of  the  Nile  in  its  inundations.  All  the 
way  from  Memphis  to   the  fea,    he  dug    canals,  which 

n  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra,  p.  51,  5*.         ^  Herodot.  ibid.  can.  i re?, 
Diodorus,  ubi  fupra,  p.  53.        1  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  no. 
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branched  out  of  the  Nile.     Thefe  not  only  afforded  an 
cafier   communication   from  one  place    to  another,  and 
greatly  advanced  the  trade  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  alfo  rendered  the  country  impaflable  to  an  enemy,  or 
at  leaft  very  incommodious    and  difficult ;  fo  that  Egypt^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  famous  for  her  horfes  and  cha- 
riots, and  was  admirably  well  adapted  for  either,  was  nov;- 
no  longer  the  fame  place  in  thofe  refpe£^s,  and  put   on  a 
new  face  'J.     Thefe  precautions  feem   to   imply  that  Se- 
foftris  feared  the  feveral  nations  he  had   difturbed,  might 
unite  againft  Egypt ;  but  quite  the  reverfe  appears  by  his 
haughty  carriage  towards  the  tributaries,  as  will  be  feen 
by-and-by.     Mean  while,  fome  of  the  captives  grew  def- 
perate   under  the  intolerable  flavery  impofed  on  them  ^. 
particularly  the  Babylonians   arofe,  and    refolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  fliake  off  their  bondage.     They   firft  feized 
upon  a   ftrong  hold,  and,  a£ling   offenfively   againft   the 
Egyptians,  wafted  the  country  •,    but,  on   the  oiFer  of  a 
pardon,  and  a  place  for  their  habitation,  they  were  paci- 
fied, and  built  themfelves  a  city,  which   they  called  Ba- 
bylon '.      According  to    Herodotus  this   king,    after  he 
returned  from  his  wars,  divided  the  land  equally  amongfk 
•all  the   Egyptians  v  but   this   divifion  is  inconfiitent  with 
what  has  been  faid  of  the  lands  he  beftowed  on  his  army 
before  he  fet  out,  whieh^we  take  to  be  more  conformable 
to  the  genius  and   policy  of  this  warlike   prince.     The 
fame  author,    upon   this  occafion,,  fays,   that  the  king, 
referving  to   himfelf  a   fmall  r^nt  out  of  the  lands  fa 
divided,  whenever  it  happened,  that  the  waters   of  the 
Nile,  in  their  retreat,  walhed  away  any  part  of  a  fubjedl's 
ground,  he  gave  information  to  the  king,  who,  in  fuch 
cafe,  remitted  a  proportionable  part  of  the  rent,  and,  by 
fending  furveyors  to  meafure  it,  gave  rife  to   the  art  of 
geometry  ^ 
His  info'  His  behavioTir  towards  the   conquered  princes,  who 

i^nce,  waited  on  them  with  their  tribute,   is  moft  remarkably 

infolenti  for,  upon  certain  occafions,  he  is  faid  to  have 
unharnefled  his  horfes,  and  yoking  kings  together,  to  have 
made  them  draw  his  chariot  ^  This  practice  he  continued, 
as  is  faid,  till  a  certain  day,  when,  obferving  one  of  the 
kings,  who  drew  him  along,  look  with  great  ftedfaftnefs 
back  on  one  of  the  wheels,  he   aiked  what  employed  his 

^  DIod.  ubi  fupra,  p.  52.  r  Idem  ibid.  *  Herodot. 

tibi  fnpra,  cap.  J09,  «  Diod.  ubi  fupra,  p.  5^3.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii, 
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thoughts,  that  he  kept  his  eye  fo   fixed   on   that  object  f 
He  anfwered,  "  O  king,  the  going  round  of  the  wheel 
calls  to  my  mind  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  :  for,  as  every 
part  of  the  wheel  is  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  by  turns, 
fo  it  16  with  men,  who  one  day  fit  on  a  throne,  and,  on 
the  next,  are  reduced  to  the  vileft  degree   of  flavery.*' 
This  anfwer  brought  the  infulting  conqueror  to  his  fenfes^ 
ib  that  he  left  off  the  practice,  and  thenceforth   treated 
his  captives  with  great  humanity.     At  length  he  loit  his 
^ye-fight,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.     The  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  extolled  by  the  priefts  "  ;  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  mie  his  hiftory  completely 
glorious,  they  reported,  that  the  phoenix  came  to  Thebes 
during  his  reign  ^.     By  what  has  been  here  faid  concern- 
ing Sefoftris,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  divided  Egypt   into  nomes,  and  its  inhabitants    into 
orders  and  clafles  -,  that  he  was  the  firft  Egyptian  king  who 
'was  confiderable   at  fea^  and    that  he   erecled   the    firft 
great  empire  in  the  world.     Juftin  fays,  he  neither  aimed 
at  it,  nor  kept  it,  being  contented  with  the  bare  glory  of" 
the  conqueft  he  made.     But  all  are  not  of  his  opinion. 

Pheron,  the  fon  of  Sefoftris,  fucceeded  him  on   the  jpheron,  or 
throne  ;  he  is  alfo  ftyledSefoofis  (Sefoftris)  H.    The  ftory   SefoJirisU, 
of  his  reign,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  favours  more  of 
fiction  than  of  truth.     He  performed   nothing  in  the  mi- 
litary way ;  but  had  the  misfortune,  in  common  with  his 
father,  to  be  ftruck  blind.     Though  this  might  be   really   Heisfiruck 
owing  to  fome    infirmity  derived  from    his  parent,  yet  it   blind. 
is  reported,  that  his  lofs  of  fight  was  apuniftiment  infii£ted 
on  him  for  his  impiety  towards   the   river  :  for  the   Nile 
having,  in  his  time,  overflowed  the  country  to  an  unufual 
height,  a  gale  of  wind  arofe,  and  greatly  difturbed  the 
waters  ;    whereat  he  capricioully  took  offence,  and  info- 
lently  darted  a  javelin  among  the  waves  :  he  was  imme- 
diately feized  with  a  pain  in   his    eyes,  and,  foon   after, 
involved  in  total  darknefs,  which  oppreffed  him  for  ten 
years.     In  the   eleventh   year,  the   oracle   at   Butus   de- 
clared, that  the  term  of  his  affliftion  was   expired,  and 
that  his  fight  would  return  to  him    if  he  paid  particular 
devotions  to  the  god  at  Heliopolis,  and  waflied  his  eyes 
^with  the  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never  known  any 
man  befides   her   huftiand.      He   begun   with   his  own 
queen ;  but,    receiving  no  benefit  from   her,    proceeded 
with  the  experiment  from  one  woman  to  another^  till, 

u  Diod,  ubi  Tupra,  p.  54.  ^  Taciti  Anna!,  vi.  p,  154. 
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at  length,  a  poor  gardener's  wife  afForded  liim  the  relief 
the  oracle  had  promifed.  Her,  therefore,  he  made 
queen ;  but,  as  for  the  adulterefles,  he  fent  them  to  a 
city  called  Erythibolus,  which,  together,  with  them,  he 
burnt.  He  paid  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  feveral  rich  do- 
nations, and,  particularly,  raifed  two  magnificent  obe-r 
lifks  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  ^. 

Many  ages  after  this  event  the  fceptre  devolved  to  Ama- 
fis,  or  Ammofis,  who  mifufed  his  people  with  the  utmolt 
violence  and  injuftice.  Many  he  condemned  to  death 
without  caufe ;  many  he  deprived  of  their  pofleffions, 
upon  no  other  motive  than  his  own  imperious  will ;  and 
towards  all  he  behaved  with  infupportable  arrogance. 
Under  this  oppreflbr  they  groaned  for  a  while,  not  dar- 
ing to  refill  fo  dreadful  a  power  j  but  in  time  Aftifanes, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  made  war  againft  Ammofis  ;  and,  en- 
tering Egypt,  the  people  joined  him,  and  drove  their  un- 
natural prince  from  the  throne. 

Ammofis  is  faid  to  have  abolifhed  the  cuftom  of  facri- 
ficing  men  to  Juno  at  Heliopolis,  and,  inftead  of  them, 
to  have  fubltituted  waxen  images.  They  were  examined, 
and  fealed,  like  pure  calves,  and  called  Typhonians  2. 
Three  of  them  were  burnt  in  a  day,  and  thejr  aflies  fcat- 
tered  abroad,  fo  as  to  be  no  more  feen.  This  cere- 
mony was  performed  publicly  every  year,  during  the 
dog-days,  at  the  city  of  Idithya*?.  Jofeph us  looks  upon 
the  whole  ftory  ^s  fab,ulous  ^. 

Aftifanes  united  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  under  him,  and 
was  king  of  both.  He  bore  his  profperity  with  great  mo- 
deration and  prudence,  and  behaved  affectionately  towards 
his  new  fubjects.  He  cay  fed  a  general  fearch  to  be  made 
after  the  Egyptian  thieves  and  robbers;  then,  giving 
them  a  juft  hearing,  commanded  their  nofes  to  be  cur  off, 
and  fent  them  away  to  the  remoteft  part  of  the  defert,  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  built  them  a  town, 
which  was  called  Rhinocolura,  from  the  disfigurement  of 
its  infamous  inhabitants.  This  part  was  fo  oarren,  that 
ft  fcarce  afforded  any  one  neceffary  of  life  ;  for  even  the 
few  wells  and  ponds>  there  found,  were  biackifii,  bitter, 
and  moft  unpleafant  to  the  palate.  Hither  he  baniflied 
them,  that  they  might  not  injure  their  noneft  neighbours 
by  living  among  them,  nor  be  bid  in   corners  among  the 

X  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap,  iti.  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra.  ^  jg, 
fcplu  contra   Apion.   hb.  i.   p.  352,  &c.  ^  Manetho  apud 
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innocent.  But,  as  frightful  and  barren  as  tlieir  fituation 
was,  necefnty,  the  mother  of  in.vention,  fuggeftecl  an  ex- 
pedient to  them  of  fupplyiug  tViemfelves  with  food  j  for 
it  is  reported,  that  they  made  long  nets  of  Hit  reeds,  and 
with  them  caught  great  numbers  of  quails,  which  came 
In  flocks  from  the  fea  fhore  ''. 

Aftifanes  died,  and  the  Egyptians  were  left  to  their 
own  difpofal ;  they  therefore  chofe  them  a  king,  named, 
by  fome,  Mendes,  and,  by  others,  Marus.  He  is  cele- 
brated for  the  fepulchral  labyrinth  he  built. 

After  Mendes,  enfued  an  anarchy,  or  inter-reign,  for 
live  generations.  At  length,  Memphite,  of  obfcure  birth, 
was  chofen  king.  His  Egyptian  name  was  Cetes,  which 
the  Greeks  rendered  Proteus  (K).  Both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  fuppofe  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  priefts  charafterifed  him  as  a  perfon 
(killed  in  the  weather,  or  a  magician  •,  and  pretended  he 
could  afliime  any  fhape  or  form  he  pleafed,  even  that  of 
fire.  This  fable,  as  it  was  told  by  the  Greeks,  drew  its 
origin  from  a  cuflom  among  the  Egyptians  (perhaps  in- 
troduced by  Proteus),  who  were  ufed  to  adorn  and  dif- 
tinguifli  the  heads  of  their  kings  with  the  reprefentations 
of  animals  or  vegetables,  or  even  with  burning  incenfe, 
as  fo  ^many  enfjgns  of  royalty,  ,to  ftrike  the  beholders 
witli  dread  and  fuperftition  ^  "V^^iilil  Proteus  reigned, 
Paris,  or  Alexander,  wa^  driven  on  the  coalls  of  Egypt 
by  a  ilorm,  and  there  landed  -with  Helen,  whom  he  was 
carrying  from  Greece  to  Troy  j  but,  when  the  Egyptian 
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(K)  JVccording  to  Perizo- 
nius,  Proteus  was  the  Sethos 
ot  Manetho,  and  the  Typbon 
of  the  poets.  He  thinks,  that 
Homer's  Proteus,  aiid  this 
king,  are  the  fame  perfon  ; 
Rnd  that  he  was  flyled  a  fea- 
god,  becaufe  he  had  com- 
jnanded  on  the  coafts  of  E- 
gypt.  He  gives  no  credit  to 
1-ierodotus,  as  to  the  arrival  of 
Paris  aud  Helen  under  this 
king.  It  is  not  conliflent  with 
his  hypothefis. 

Sir  ifaac  Newton,  on  tfie 
contrary,  feems  to  give  credit 


to  Herodotus,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Paris  and  Helena  ; 
but  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Amenophis,  whom,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  he 
fuppofes  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  with  Menes.  He 
thinks,  he  might  have  been 
governor  of  fome  part  of  the 
Lower  Egypt  under  Ameno- 
phis ,•  and  obferves,  that  Ho- 
mer places  him  en  the  fea 
€oafi:,  and  calis  him  the  fer- 
vant  of  Neptune  ;  and  that  his 
Greek  name  lignifies  only  a 
prince,  or  prelident, 

U  4  Idnjr 
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king  underftood  the  perfidious  breach  of  hofpltallty  this 
young  man  had  committed,  he  feized  him,  his  miftrefs, 
and  his  companions,  with  all  the  riches  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  from  Greece.  As  for  Helen  and  her  huf- 
band's  efFe£l:s,  he  detained  them,  promifing  to  reftore 
both  to  the  injured  party,  whenever  demanded.  This 
he  did  ;  but  Paris  and  his  companions  he  commanded  to 
depart  out  of  his  dominions  in  three  days,  upon  pain  of 
being  treated  as  enemies,  A  very  rich  and  fumptuous 
temple  was  ere£led  to  him  at  Memphis ;  and  he  left  a  fon 
and  fucceflbr  behind  him,  called  Rhemphis  s. 

Rhemphis,  alfo  called  Rhampfinitus  (L),  was  of  an 
inclination  to  hoard  up  money.  Diodorus  reports  him 
to  have  been  fo  fordidly  avaricious,  that,  during  his 
whole  reign,  he  rather  a£led  the  part  of  a  mean- 
fpirited  fteward,  than  of  a  king.  He  obferves,  that 
this  monarch  was  never  at  the  leafl  expence  in  any  thing 
that  might  tend  either  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  or  the 
good  of  men  ;  and  that  to  his  fordid  temper  was  owing 
the  immenfe  treafure  he  left  behind  him,  amounting  to 
np   lefs  than  400,000   talents  ^*     Herodotus   infmuates, 

z  Herodotus,  ubi  fupra,  cap.  112,  &c.  ^  Diod.  ubi  fupra. 


(L)  Sir  John  Marfham  is 
jnclined  to  think  him  the  eldefi: 
fon  of  Sefoftris,  and  to  be  the 
fame  with  Rhampfes  ;  and  this 
he  advances  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Manetho,  who  calls 
him  the  fon  of  Sethos;  fup- 
pofing  that  the  famous  infcrip- 
tion,  which  was  interpreted  to 
Casfar  Germanicus  at  Thebes, 
related  to  him.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  no  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Rhamfes  of 
Tacitus  and  the  Rhampfes  of 
Manetho. 

Perizonius  fuppofes,  that 
the  Rhamfes  of  Tacitus  is  Se- 
foftris  himfelf ;  but  Ramefles, 
pr  Rhamlinitus,  the  fon  of 
I'roteus,  he  makes  contempo- 
rary with  the  Trojan  war,   in. 


which  he   is  fupported    by  4 
paflage  from  Pliny. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjec- 
tures him  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Amenophis,  or  Menes, 
and  to  be  fliadowed  under  the 
different  names  of  Rhamlini- 
tus, Ramfes,  Ramifes,  Ra- 
mefes,  RamelTes,  Rameftes, 
Rhampfes,  and  Rhemplis  ;  and 
that  the  obelilk  which  was  fent 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Con- 
flantius,  with  an  infcription 
interpreted  by  Hermapion,  an 
Egyptian  prieil,  exprelling 
that  he  was  long-lived,  and 
reigned  over  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  as  alfo  that  pomp- 
ous infcription  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  belonged  to  him  (i). 


{))  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms. 
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that  he  was  fond  of  riches ;  but  does  not  reduce  him  to 
fo  wretched  a  degree  of  bafenefs.  "  Ramphfinitus,"  fays 
he,  "  added  the  weftern  portico  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
anderedled  two  ftatues  before  it,  each  25  cubits  high  : 
one  of  them  faced  the  north,  and  was  adored  by  the  Egyp- 
tians under  the  title  of  Summer ;  and  the  other  looked 
towards  the  fouth,  and  being  denominated  Winter,  was 
abhorred.  Moreover,  he  had  accumulated  vaft  ftore  of 
wealth,  and,  being  defirous  to  depofit  it  in  fome  fecure 
place,  commanded  a  treafure-houfe  to  be  built  for  that 
purpofe.  The  architect  employed  in  this  work  placed  one 
of  the  ftones  in  fo  artful  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  taken 
out,  and  put  in  again,  by  one  man  only ;  it  being  his  inten- 
tion to  have  fome  {hare  in  the  riches  of  the  place  ;  but  about 
the  time  that  the  treafure  was  lodged  in  it,  he  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs;  and,  finding  himfelf  at  the 
point  of  death,  declared  to  his  two  fons  the  whole  artifice, 
giving  them  the  moil  exa«Sl:  directions  in  the  management 
of  the  bufinefs,  which  he  forefaw  would  never  be  his  fate 
to  accomplifh.  The  father  died,  and  the  young  men,  im- 
patient to  take  advantage  of  the  difcovery,  repaired,  foon 
after  his  death,  to  the  treafury,  where,  having  with  great 
eafe  removed  the  ftone,  they  carried  off  a  confiderable 
fum,  repeating,  every  night,  the  fame  theft.  In  procefs 
of  time,  Khampfinitus,  going  in  to  view  his  wealth,  was 
furprifed  to  find  a  vifible  diminution  of  his  treafure  ;  and 
the  more,  as  his  feal  was  whole  on  the  door,  the  only 
part  of  the  building  which  he  thought  acceffible.  The 
two  brothers  continued  their  night  expilations,  till  the 
king,  after  two  or  three  further  furveys,  was  perfe£tly 
fenfible  that,  by  fome  means  or  other,  his  wealth  fuffere4 
a  fuccefTive  decreafe.  He  then  ordered  fnares  to  be  lai4 
all  round  the  veffels  which  held  his  money.  The  twq 
brothers  failed  not  to  come  at  night ;  but  one  of  them, 
as  he  approaced  a  vafe  full  of  filver,  was  immediately 
taken  in  the  fnare.  As  he  found  it  impoffible  to  make  hi^ 
efcape,  he  called  to  his  brother,  who  flood  without,  and 
earnefkly  intieated  himto  corne  in,  and  cut  off  his  head, 
that  fohe  might  fave  his  own  life,  and  prevent  dete6tion» 
The  brother,  confulting  his  own  fafety,  complied  with 
his  requeft ;  and,  putting  the  ftone  in  its  place  again, 
took  the  the  head  away  with  him.  Early  next  morning, 
the  king  going  in  to  fee  the  event  of  his  proje£l,  was  fo 
furprifed  to  find  a  man  taken  in  the  fnare  without  a  head, 
that  he  haftened  out  with  the  greateft  confufion  :  he  no 
^ooner  recolle<^cd    himfelf,  however,  than  he  directed 
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tliattlie  body  fhould  be  bung  on  tbe  outfide  of  tbe  wall, 
and  expofed  to  public  view;  charging  tbe  foldiers,  ap- 
pointed to  guard  it,  to  take  particular  notice  of  tbe  coun- 
tenances of  the  fpedators,  and  to  arreft  tbofe  in  wbom 
tbey  perceived  figns  of  forrow  and  lamentation.  The 
,  mother  of  the  deceafed,  beaiing   that  the  body  was   ex- 

pofed in  this  manner,  diftra^ted  with  grief,  and  upbraid- 
ing her  furviving  fon,  threatened,  if  he  did  not  retrieve 
his  brother's  body,  to  let  the  king  know  who  had  robbed 
his  treafury.     The  young  man  reprefented  the  impradli- 
cability  of  her  requeft,  but  to  no  purpofe.     Finding  her, 
therefore,  unalterable  in  her  refolution,  he  gratified  her, 
in  the  end,  by  the  following  (Iratagem  :  loading  his  afles 
with   (kins  of  wine,  he    drove  them   towards  the  place 
where  the  body  was  expofed.     Then   he  privately  opened 
Ibme  of  the  Ikins  ;  and  ftriking  himfelf  in  token   of  de- 
fpalr,  as  foon  as  the  wine  began  to  run  out,  he  counter- 
feited the  trouble  and  confternation  of  a  perfon  utterly  un- 
done.    In  the  mean  time,  the  foldiers   upon   duty  llrovc 
to  favepart  of  the  liquor  for  their  own  drinking.     He  re- 
viled them  M'ith  the  moll  bitter  reproaches   for  the  plea- 
fure  they  took  in  his  misfortune,    inftead  of  offering  to 
affift  him  5  but  they,  ufing  him   kindly,  he  pretended  to 
be     pacified,    and,    leading  his  afies   out  of    the    way, 
feigned  to  be  very  bufy  in  fecuring  the   remainder  of  his 
wine.     Pretending  to   be  pleafed  v/ith  their  jokes  and 
good  humour,  he  at  laft  confented  to  give  them  a  fkin  of 
the  wine  j  and  they,  in  return  for  fo  great  a  favour,  prefled 
him  to  ftay,  and  take  part  of  it  with  them  :  he  complied;^ 
a,nd,  when  the  fkin  was  emptied,  he  gave  them  another  ; 
fo  that,  by  exceffive  drinking,  the  whole  guard  was  over- 
come, and  fell  into  a  deep  fleep  *,  then,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  took    down  the 
body,  laid  it  acrofs  an  afs,  and  (having  the  right  cheek  of 
each  of  the  foldiers,  by  way  of  derifion,  carried  it  home 
to  his  mother.     This  exploit  afforded  matter  of  new  won- 
der to  the  king,  who,  to  find  out   the  author  of  the  fira- 
tagem  bethought    him  of  the  following  expedient :    he 
ordered  his  daughter   to  proftitute  herfelf,  in  a  certain 
apartment  of  the  palace,  to  all  comers  promifcuoufly ;  but 
under  this  reflriction,  that    fhe  fhould    previoufly  extort 
from  each  of  them   a  confeffion  of   the  moft   ingenious 
action  he  had  ever  contrived,  and  the  mofl  wicked  crime 
he   had  ever  committed.     The  daughter  punctually  com- 
plied with  her  father's  inflru^lions,  which  the  young  man 
being  apprized  of,  he  refolved  to  perplex  the  king  a  little 

further. 
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further.  With  this  view  he  got  the  arm  of  a  dead  body, 
yet  frefli,  and  taking  it  under  his  cloak,  went  in  to  the 
king's  daughter.  She  examined  him  in  the  fame  form, 
and  to  the  fame  purpofe,  as  (he  had  catechifed  the  reft 
who  had  been  with  her  before  him  5  when  he  frankly 
confelled,  that  the  moft  abominable  and  wicked  TicXion 
of  his  life  was  the  cutting  off  his  brother's  head,  when 
enfnared  in  the  treafury  ;  and  the  moft  ingenious  device 
he  had  ever  pradlifed,  was  the  ftealing  the  body  from  the 
guard.  She  then  attempted  to  feize  him,  but  he,  hold- 
ing out  the  dead  arm  to  her,  while  ftie  grafped  it  eagerly, 
made  his  efcape  by  favour  of  the  night.  Rhampfinitus's 
rage  being  now  converted  into  admiration  at  the  boldnefs 
and  ingenuity  of  the  man,  he  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
In  every  city,  that  if  the  perfon,  whoever  he  was,  would 
difcover  himfelf,  he  fhould  not  only  be  pardoned,  but 
amply  rewarded.  The  young  man,  confiding  in  this  de- 
claration, went  ftraightway  to  the  palace,  and,  having 
made  himfelf  known,  the  king  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  accounting  him  far  fuperior  in  wifdom  to  any 
man  then  living  upon  earth.  Our  author  does  not  war- 
rant every  particular  of  hisftory^ 

After    this  tranfaftion,    it  was   fabled,  that  Rhampfi-  Rhampjt' 
jiitus  defcended  alive  into  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  nitusgoes 
played  at  dice  with  Ceres,  but  neither  won  nor  loft  ;  and  ^°'^^ 
that,  at  his  departure,  flie  prefented  him  with  a  golden  '* 
bowl.     The  fpace  between  his  defcent  and  return  to  the 
upper  regions,  was  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the 
Egyptians  for  many  ages  afterwards.     And  now,  that  we 
may  conclude  the   hiftory  of   this  king  with  fome  air  of 
truth  and  probability,  he  is  faid  to  have  reigned  with  great 
prudence  andjuftice,  and  to  have  been  a   conftant  and 
ftrict  obferver  of  the  good  order   which,  till   his  death, 
had    uninterruptedly  fubfifted    throughout    the  kingdom 
from  its  firft  foundation  ™. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  feven  other  kings,  all  of  namelefs 
fame,  and  ignoble  chara£ler,  except  one,  called  Nilus,  NUtit, 
who  is  celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  canals  he  dug 
all  over  the  country,  and  for  his  endeavours  to  make  the 
Nile  as  univerfally  ferviceable  as  poflible  :  whence  it  was, 
that  the  river,  which  had  been  hitherto  called  ^gyptus, 
was  now  diftinguiChed  by  his  name  °. 

1  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  121—- 123.  *»  Idem  ibid.  nDIod, 

ubi  fupra,  p.  57.  tt. 
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Cheops,  Chemmis,  or  Chembes  (M),  is,  by  Diodoms 
reckoned  the  eighth  from  Rhampfinitus  ;  yet  Herodotus 
places  no  diftance  between  them.  This  king  is  branded 
for  his  impiety  and  tyranny.  He  began  his  reign  with 
fliutting  up  the  temples,  and  forbidding  all  public  facri- 
fices ;  then  trampling  on  the  laws,  and  invading  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  he  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  the 
mod  laborious  flavery.  Great  numbers  he  fent  to  dig 
(tones  in  the  quarries  among  the  mountains  in  Arabia, 
and  to  tranfport  them  into  Egypt  ° ;  and  harrafled  them 
in  the  end  in  raifmg  the  largeit  of  the  three  great  pyra- 
mids P.  By  this,  and  other  vain-glorious  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  was  reduced  fo  low,  that  he  expofed  his 
daughter  to  common  proftitution ;  telling  her,  in  general 
terms,  to  earn  what  Ihe  could.  She  obeyed,  and,  by 
her  father's  example,  defiring  to  perpetuate  her  memory, 
required  each  of  her  gallants  to  contribute  a  Hone  towards 
a  building  fhe  had  in  view.  With  the  ftones,  fo  coUedted, 
flie  built  a  fmall  pyramid  '^,  This  tyrant  reigned  fifty 
years- 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Chephrcnes,  Cephren,  or  Cha- 
bryis.  It  is  doubted  whether  Cephren  and  Chabryis  were 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  fome  faying  that  Cephren  was 
the  brother,  and  that  Chabryis  w^as  the  fon  of  Cheops. 
But  leaving  this  obfcure  controverfy  undetermined,  we 
fliall  obferve  that  this  king  trod  in  the  fooifteps  of  his  pre- 
decefTor,  and  particularly  in  building  a  pyramid  ;  but  it 
fell  much  fhort  of  the  former.  He  reigned  fifty-fix  years. 
Though  both  he  and  his  predeceflbr  defigned  thefe  pyra- 
mids for  their  eternal  manfions,  to  ufe  the  Egyptian 
phrafe,  yet  neither  were  depofited  there  after  death  ; 
their  friends  dreading  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  buried 
them  where  their  bodies  could  never  be  found. 

After  Egypt  had  been  thus  affli6led  by  tyranny  for  one 
hundred  and  fix  years,  Mycerinus,  or  Cherinus  (N),  the 
fon  of  Cheops,  a  good  and  merciful  prince,  afcended  the 

**  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  124.  p  Idem.  ibid.  cap.  125.  & 

Diod.  ubilupra.  q  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  xa6. 


(M)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuf- 
pec^s,  that  he  intended  to  be 
worfliipped  himfelf  after  death  : 
and  fuppofes,  that  he  was  alfo 
called  Chemmis,  Phiops,  A- 
pathus,  Apappus,  Sufims,  Sa- 


ophls,  Syphoas,  Syphaofis^, 
Soiphis,  Syphuris,  Anoiphis, 
and  Anolfis, 

(N)  The  laft  cited  chrono^ 
loger  calls  him  alfo  Cheres,Bic-. 
keres,  Mofcheres,  Mencheres. 


throne. 
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throne.  Abhorring  the  impiety  and  injuftlce  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  uncle,  he  opened  the  temples,  reflored  the 
facrifices,  and  allowed  the  people  to  purfue  their  private 
affairs.  His  generofity  and  good  nature  are  reported  to 
have  been  fuch,  that  if  at  any  lime  complaint  was  made 
to  him  of  a  hard  fentence  pronounced  in  matter  of  pro- 
perty, he  would  fatisfy  the  party  aggrieved  to  the  amount 
of  the  lofs  out  of  his  own  trcafure  "'^  Whiill  he  was  thus 
intent  on  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  a  heavy  misfortune 
fell  upon  him  in  the  death  of  his  daughter.  He  mourned 
for  her  with  great  bitternefs,  and  honoured  her  with 
an  extraordinary  funeral,  caufing  a  hollow  wooden  image 
of  a  cow  to  be  made  and  richly  gilt,  he  therein  depofited 
her  body.  This  cow  was  never  interred,  but  expofed  in  a 
magnificent  chamber  of  the  palace,  in  the  city  of  Sais, 
where  they  burnt  the  moft  exquifite  odours  by  day,  and 
illuminated  the  place  by  night.  In  a  contiguous  room 
were  twenty  images  of  naked  women,  which  the  priefts 
of  Sais  reported  to  have  been  the  concubines  of  Myce- 
rinus.  But,  as  it  generally  happens  in  cafes  of  remote 
antiquity,  this  was  not  the  only  report  fpread  concerning 
this  cow  and  the  ftatues.  It  was  faid  that  Mycerinus 
forced  and  deflowered  his  own  daughter,  M'ho,  thus 
violated,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  laid  violent 
hands  on  herfelf.  The  twenty  ftatues  in  the  next  room 
were  her  women,  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  betray- 
ing her  to  her  father's  unnatural  luft,  and  therefore  were 
deprived  of  their  hands  by  the  queen.  They  appeared 
indeed  without  hands  ;  but  our  author,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  thefe  things,  tells  us  they  had  dropped  off  with 
age,  and  lay  fcattered  upon  the  floor.  He  tells  us  alfo, 
that  the  cow  was  in  a  kneeling  poflure,  and  as  big  as  the 
largeft  cow  living.  Her  neck  and  head  were  richly- 
plated  with  gold ;  between  the  horns  was  a  golden  circle, 
in  imitation  of  the  fun,  and  her  body  was  covered  with, 
a  fine  Tyrian  carpet.  This  fepulchral  image  was  re- 
moved once  a  year  from  the  apartment  where  it  ftood, 
and  expofed  to  the  open  day,  in  purfuance  of  a  requeft 
the  deceafed  had  made  to  her  father,  that  fhe  might  behold 
the  fun  once  every  year. 

The  death  of  his  daughter  was  not  the  only  misfortune 
that  befel  Mycerinus  ;  a  more  dreadful  difafter  enfued  : 
it  was  denounced  againft  him  from  the  oracle  at  Butus, 
that  he  had  but  fix  years  more  to  live  5  at  this  predii^^ion 
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he  was  greatly  troubled,   and  fent  to  expoftulatc  with  tli^r; 
oracle,  remonftrating,  that,   fince  his  father  and  uncle,  rj 
who  were  monfters  of  impiety   and  cruelty,  had  been: 
blefled  with  length  of  days,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  re-- 
quite  his  piety  and  humanity  with   the  execution  of  fol 
rigid  a  fentence.     The   oracle  anfwered,  that  his  father; 
and  uncle  knew  the  decree  of  fate,  which  had  condemned^ 
the  Egyptians  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  bondage>^ 
and  mifery,  and  a^led  conformably  thereto  •,  but  his  hav-i 
ing  interrupted  the  courfe  of  their  mifery,   as  not  beingf 
acquainted  with  that  decree,  was  the  caufe  he  was  fo  fud- 
'        denly  to  be  cut  off.     Finding  therefore  that  his  doom  wa{ 
irreverfible,  he  confulted  how  to  make  the  mod  of  th( 
fmall  remainder  of  life,  and  commanding  a  great  numbei 
of  lamps  to  be  lighted  up  every  night,  fpent  his  whoU 
time  in  drinking  and  revelling ;  thenceforward,  makinj^ 
no  diftin<£tion  between  day  and  night,  he   roved   about 
among  the  groves  and  meadows,  and  wherever  he  heard 
of  the  moft  gay  and  chearful  company :  finally,  he  is  faid 
to  have  built  a  pyramid,  which,  from   the  bafis  to  the 
middle,  was  of  Ethiopian  ftone,  and  on  the  northern  front 
of  it   he   infcribed  his  own  name.     This   pyramid   the. 
Greeks,  by  a  grofs  miftake,  attributed    to  the  courtefan 
Rhodopis,  who  flourifhed  in  the  days  of  Amafis,  feveral 
reigns  lower  ^ 

We  now  proceed  to  Gnepha£lus,  the  father  of  Boc- 
chorls  the  Wife,  who  is  alfo  named  Technatis  by  Plu- 
tarch %  and  Neochabis  by  Alexis.  What  interval  there 
was  between  him  and  Mycerinus  does  no  where  plainly 
appear.  This  king  is  famed  for  his  abftinence,  and  for 
the  execration  he'denounced  againft  Menes  \  for  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  leading  an  army  into  Arabia,  and 
marching  through  the  vaft  and  barren  deferts,  his  provi- 
fions  failed,  when,  being  one  day  obliged  to  take  up  with 
the  poor  and  (lender  diet  he  met  with,  he  afterwards  fell 
Forbids  all  into  a  profound  lleep  ;  this  fo  delighted  him,  that  he  for- 
luxuryt  bad  all  excefs  and  luxury,  and  curfed  Menes,  who  firft  in- 
troduced them;  and  fo  earnellly  did  he  perfecute  the 
memory  of  this  his  predeceflbr,  that  by  confent  of  the 
priefts,  he  engraved  his  curfe  upon  a  pillar,  which  was 
feen  in  the  temple  of  Thebes. 

Bocchoris,  the  fon  of  Gnephacbus,  was  furnamed  the 
Wife.  Though  defpicable  in  his  perfon,  he,  in  pru- 
dence and  wifdom,  far  furpafled  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 


aud  curfes 
Menes, 
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t  Id«n  ibid,  cap.  133,  134, 
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He  is  reckoned  the  fourth  Egyptian  law-giver  •,  but  kis 
laws  feem  not  to  have  concerned  any  thing  except  com- 
merce, and  the  regulation  of  the  public  revenue.  His 
decifions  were,  for  their  excellence,  retained  many  gene- 
rations after  his  death  ;  but  his  great  qualities  were  fome- 
what  debafed  by  his  avarice  ^  So  high  was  the  venera- 
tion his  fubjefts  paid  him,  that  they  fabled  Ifis  to  have 
fcnt  an  afp  to  deprive  him  of  his  fight,  that  he  might 
judge  righteoully ".  Neverthelefs,  he  drew  a  general 
odium  upon  himfelf,  by  letting  in  a  wild  bull  to  the  fa- 
cred  beait  called  Mnevis  ;  but  this  laft  got  the  better,  and 
killed  his  antagonift.  At  laft,  notwithftanding  all  the 
equity  of  his  judgment*,  and  the  purity  of  his  mind,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  Sabbaco  the  Ethiopian,  and 
burnt  alive  ^. 

Afychis  is,  by  Herodotus,  placed  next  in  order  to  My- 
cerinus  ;  but  in  compliance  with  Diodorus,  we  have  put 
two  reigns  between  them,  notwithftanding  our  full  per- 
fuafion  that  Bocchoris  and  Afychis  were  the  fame.  It  is 
recorded  of  Afychis,  that  he  built  the  eaftern  portico  to 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  magnificence  that  eclipfed 
the  others.  Finding  that  the  riches  of  Egypt  were  lodged 
in  a  few  hands,  and  th^t  credit  was  decayed,  he  enadled 
a  law,  whereby  a  man  might  borrow  money  upon  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  his  father,  depofiting  the  body,  as  a  pledge,  in 
the  hands  of  the  creditor ;  and  till  it  was  redeemed,  the 
debtor  might  neither  be  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  fa- 
ther, nor  in  any  other,  nor  put  any  of  his  defcendents 
therein.  This  king,  in  order  to  furpafs  all  his  prede- 
ceffors,  built  a  pyramid  of  brick,  on  which  appeared  a 
very  vaunting  infcription  ^. 

After  Afychis,  a  blind  man>  named  Anyfis,  from  a  city 
oF  the  fame  name,  became  king.  In  his  reign  Sabbaco, 
kingof  Ethiopia,  broke  into  Egypt  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  Anyfis  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  fens,  leaving  his  king^ 
dom  to  the  invader  \ 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Sabbaco,  let  us  take 
a  curfory  retrofpe6l  of  thefe  three  laft  reigns,  and  perhaps 
we  may  find  reafon  to  think  that  Bocchoris  and  Afychis 
are  different  names  for  one  king,  and  that  the  blind  man 
Anyfis  was  his  contemporary ;  for  the  law,  faid  to  have 
been  inftituted  by  Afychis,  favours  fo  much  ofBoccho- 

t  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  85.  oPlut.  Trep;  Wasirja?,  p.  519. 

X  iElian.  de  Anim,  lib.xi.  cap.  1 1.       y  Syncel.  p.  74.      *Herodot. 
lib  a<  cap.  1^6.  *  Hergdoc.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  137. 
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ris's  genius,  as  might  incline  us  to  think  them  but  one 
man.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  Bocchoris  was  burnt  alive 
by  Sabbaco,  they  muft  not  only  have  been  fo,  but  Anyfis 
muft  alfo  have  been  king  of  another  part  of  Egypt  at  the 
fame  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  declared  by  Herodotus, 
that  Ecus,  the  father  of  Pfammetichus  was  llain  by  the 
fame  Ethiopian  ^.  Here  we  have  three  kings,  if  we  may 
fuppofe  Ecus  to  have  been  of  royal  dignity,  fubdued  by 
one  and  fame  enemy,  and  all  in  Egypt.  From  hence  it 
may  appear,  that  many  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  were 
contemporary,  are  placed  in  order  of  fuccellion,  merely 
out  of  oftentation,  and  in  order  to  fupport  the  pretenfions 
the  priefts  made  to  the  exceflive  antiquity  of  their 
kingdom. 
S^hbacothe  ys[Q  ^ow  return  to  Sabbaco,  from  whofe  cruelty  to 
ttniopian,  gQ^choris  we  fhould  conclude  him  to  have  begun  his 
reign  with  the  like  barbarity  towards  others,  were  we  not 
affured,  that  he  no  fooner  found  himfelf  firmly  eftablifhed 
on  the  throne,  than  he  became  a  new  man  ;  fo  that  he  is 
highly  extolled  for  his  mercy,  clemency,  and  policy.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  So  in  Scripture,  and  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  Hofhea,  king  of  Samaria,  againft 
Htsfirjt'vt'  Shalmannaflar,  king  of  Aflyria.  He  was  excited  to  thein- 
^   '  vafion  of  Egypt  by  a  dream  or  vifion,  which  affured  him 

he  fhould  hold  Egypt  fifty  years ;  and  when  that  term 
was  expired,  he  voluntarily  retired  into  Ethiopia  again, 
refigning  his  conquered  kingdom.  But  whilft  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  exhibited  the  higheft  proofs  of  his  wifdom  and 
piety,  and  yielded  to  none  of  his  Egyptian  predeceflbrs 
His  policy,  in  the  art  of  governing.  He  never  would  confent  to  the 
death  of  any  criminal,  though  capitally  condemned,  com- 
muting the  punifhment  into  hard  labour,  which  confifted 
in  raifing  mounts,  and  digging  canals ;  fo  that  the  cities 
of  Egypt  were  raifed  higher,  and  rendered  more  commo- 
dious, than  they  had  been  by  Scfoftris;  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Bubaftis,  where  ftood  a  moft  magnificent 
temple,  confecrated  to  the  goddefs  of  the  fame  name. 
Htsjecond  ^x.  length  Sabbaco  had  a  vifion  in  his  lleep,  wherein  the 
'^'J'^"'  tutelar  god  of  Thebes  admonifhed  him,  that  be  could  not 

hold  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  with  fafety  and  happinefs, 
except  he  maflacred  the  priefts  as  he  pafled  through 
them  with  his  guards.  Being  haunted  by  this  vifion,  and 
his  heart  abhorring  fo  dreadful  an  undertaking,  he  fent 
fpr  the  priefts,    and  declaring   to  them  what   the   gods 

^  Idem  ibid.  cap.  15a, 
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prompted  him  to,  he  thence  concluded  that  it  was  their 
pleaiure  he  fhould  remain  no  longer  in  Egypt ;  he  there- 
fore declared  he  was  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  relign  a  crown  which  he  could  not  preferve 
without  fo  general  a  llaughter.  It  had  been  foretold 
that  he  fhould  reign  fifty  years  \  thefe  were  now  expired  ; 
fo  that  looking  upon  the  vifion  as  a  command  to  quit 
Egypt,  he  readily  complied  with  it,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia*. 

As  foon  as  Sabbaco  had  departed  the  kingdom,  Anyfis  Any/is 
came  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and  re-aflumed  the  go-  ^5^'»* 
vernment.  He  had  been  abfent  fifty  years,  and  in  that 
time  had  formed  an  ifland  for  his  habitation,  compofcd  of 
afhes  and  earth ;  for,  when  any  Egyptian  came  to  him 
with  provifion,  he  always  defired,  that  afhes  might  be 
brought,  unknown  to  the  Ethiopian,  This  ifland  was 
called  Eibo  ^ 

After  him  reigned  Sethon,  who  was  both  king  and  Setfion 
prleft  of  Vulcan.  He  not  only  neglefted  the  military  f^^'-S^"^ 
clafs  or  order,  but  injuriously  divefted  them  of  their  pri-  ''^  '^  * 
vileges  and  lands.  They  were  fo  incenfed  at  this  ufage, 
that,  thinking  themfelves  abfolved  from  their  allegiance, 
they  entered  into  a  combination  not  to  bear  arms  under 
his  command.  Rcgardlefs  of  their  threats  and  murmurs, 
he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  contemplation,  and  the 
fun£lions  of  religion.  This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs,  when 
Sennacherib  king  of  Affyria  drew  near  Pelufium,  defigning 
to  enter  Egypt.  Sethon,  perceiving  his  danger,  had  no'>^ 
recourfe  to  the  military  order,  whom  he  had  fo  unjufUy 
treated.  But  they  obftinately  perfifted  in  refufing  to 
march  under  his  banner.  The  prieft,  now  deftitute  of 
all  other  advice  and  fupport,  repaired  to  his  god,  and,  in 
the  utmoft  dejc(5lion  of  mind,  implored  his  aid.  Whilfl 
he  was  yet  in  the  temple,  he  fell  into  a  deep  fleep  \  dur- 
ing which  it  feemed  to  him,  that  the  god,  ftanding  at  his 
fide,  exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  and  promifed,  that  if 
he  would  march  againft  the  Aflyrians,  he  (liould  obtain  a 
complete  viftory.  Impelled  by  this  vifion,  he  alTembled 
together  a  body  of  artificers^  traders,  and  labourers  ;  and 
with  this  unexperienced  multitude,  dlre£l:ed  his  march  to- 
wards Pelufium.  The  very  night  after  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  an  infinite  number  of  field-rats,  entering  the  ene- 
mies camp,  gnawed  their  quivers,  bow-ftrings,  and  fhleld- 

e  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  137—139.         f  Idem  ibid.  cap.  140, 
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flnip^  to  pieces  ?.  However,  archbifliop  Uflier  ^  and  [DV; 
Prideaux  ^  are  of  opinion,  that  Sennaclierib,  what  lofs  fo- 
ever  he  might  have  fuftained  at  Pelufium,  entered  Egypt ;. 
and,  having  deftroyed  the  famous  city  of  No,  carried 
with  him,  on  his  return  into  Afl'yria,  a  great  multitude 
of  Egyptian  captives  :  for  it  was,  according  to  them,  on 
this  occafion,  that  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  was  fulfilled  :. 
''  Yet  was  fhe  (the  populous  No)  carried  away  •,  flie  went 
into  captivity ;  her  young  children  alfo  were  dafhed  in 
pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  ftreet*^^  and  they  call  lots  for 
her  honourable  men  ;  and  ail  her  great  men  v/ere  bound  \i\ 
chains  '^."  When  vSethon  next  morning  found  the  enemy 
thus  difarmed,  and  moving  off,  he  purfued  them  witlv 
great  flaughter.  In  memory  of  this  miraculous  event,  a? 
^  ftatue  of  ilone  was  ere6led  to  this  king,  in  the  temple  of 

Vulcan,  holding  a  rat  in  one  hand,  with  an   infcriptlon,^ 
importing  J    *'  Whofoever   beholdeth    me,    let   him    be 
pious  ^^ 
i^he  tavehe       Soon  after  the  death  of  Sethon,  Egypt  was  divided  into 
ii»S-^'  twelve  ki^gdomsj    and  as    many  of  the  Egyptian  lords 

were  appointed  rulers  or  fovereigns.  Thefe  twelve  en- 
tered into  the  ilri£left  aflbciation  for  the  public  welfare* 
It  had  been  foretold  by  an  oracle,  upon  their  affuming  the 
government,  that  he  of  tfteir  nimiber  who  fliould  perform 
a  libation  in  a  brazen  cup,'  iliould,  in  time,  be  king  of  all 
Egypt.  This  new  regulation  was  attended  with  peace  and 
happinefs ;  and  the  twelve  kings  refolved  to  raife  a  monu- 
ment, which  might  perpetuate  their  names  to  the  latell 
ages  :  accordingly  they  built  the  famous  labyrinth  near  the 
lake  Moeris.  At  length  they  all  met  together,  to  facrifice 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan ;  and,  being  to  offer  a  libation, 
the  high  prieft,  through  miftake,  brought  out  only  eleven 
of  the  twelve  gold  bowls,  which  were  referved  for  the  ufe 
of  the  twelve  princes  :  Pfammetichus,  (landing  the  laft  in 
order,  and  being  unprovided  for  the  ceremony,  took  off 
his  helmet,  which  was  of  brafs,  in  which  he  performed 
his  libation.  This  acStion  he  performed  inadvertently-; 
but,  it  being  obfeived  by  the  reft,  they  called  to  mind 
the  oracle,  which  promifedthe  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt 
to  him  who  fhould  happen  to  perform  a  libation  in  this 
place  with  a  brafs  bowl.  Wherefore  they  unanimoufly 
refolved  to  confine  him  to  the  marfhy  country,  divelling 

g  Her^dot.  «bi  fupra,  cap.  141.  >>  Ufh.  ad  A.  M.  3^92. 
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him  of  tlie  greateft  part  of  his  diftrift,  and  forbidding 
ihim  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  the  public  ™. 
The  reafon  of  this  difcord  is  differently  told  by  others  ; 
and  the  whole  is  attributed  to  envy ;  for,  at  the  divifioa 
of  the  country  into  twelve  provinces,  the  fea  coafts  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Pfammetichus  ;  and  he,  encouraging  com- 
merce with  the  Grecians  and  Phoenicians,  not  only  ac- 
cumulated great  wealth,  but  acquired  alfo  the  favour  and  ' 
friendihip  of  feveral  foreign  kings  and  nations  j  which 
drew  on  him  the  envy  of  his  colleagues  ;  who,  fearing  he 
fhould  grow  too  formidable,  and  affeft  to  rule  over  them, 
refolved  to  reduce  him  betimes.  Wherefore  they  all  de- 
clared war  againfl  him.  Finding  himfelf  unequal  to  the 
conflict,  he  hired  an  army  of  mercenaries,  confifting 
chiefly  of  lonians,  Carians,  and  Arabians,  repelled  force 
with  force,  and  in  the  end,  fubdued  the  other  kings,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  duodecemvirate  ".  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  related,  that,  in  purfuance  of  his  fentence,  he  re- 
treated to  the  fens  ;  but,  refenting  the  feverity  of  his 
fate,  he  fent  to  the  oracle  of  Latona,  at  the  city  of  Butus, 
to  know  how,  and  when,  he  might  hope  for  redrefs. 
The  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  brazen  men  would  fud- 
denly  rife  out  of  the  fea,  and  avenge  his  caufe.  This  de- 
claration he  received  as  a  flat  abfurdity :  but,  not  long 
after,  fome  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates  landed  in  brafs 
armour  :  an  Egyptian,  who  had  never  feen  men  armed  in 
that  manner  before,  going  up  to  Pfammetichus,  and  ac- 
quainting him,  that  certain  brazen  men  had  rifen  out  of 
the  fea,  and  w^eie  pillaging  the  land  near  the  fea  fliore, 
he  perceived  that  the  oracle  was  come  to  pafs.  He  there- 
fore perfuaded  them  to  flay,  by  large  promifes,  and  join- 
ing to  them  fuch  Egyptians  as  were  well  affefted  to  his 
caufe,  he  fubdued  and  dethroned  the  eleven  kings,  and 
feized  on  the  whole  kingdom  for  himfelf  °.  It  is  faid, 
the  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  Monemphis  ;  that  fome 
of  the  kings  were  flain,  and  that  others  took  refuge  in 
Africa.  Thus  was  the  government  by  twelve  diffolved, 
after  it  had  fubfifted  fifteen  years  ^. 

Hitherto  the  Egyptian  hiflory  hath  been  covered  with    Yr.  of  Fl. 
an  impenetrable  mid,  which  now  begins  to  clear  up.        1678. 
Pfammetichus,  of  the  tribe  of  Sais,  thus'  poffeffed  of  the    '^"^^  ^^^' 
whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  reigned  with  as  much  wifdom, 
magnanimity,  and  fplendor,    as  any  of  his  predeceffors    pfammeti- 
chus gives 
tn  Herodot.  lib.  ij.  cap.  151.  "  Dlod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra,  ?•  59-    great  en - 
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KntI  ever  dlfplaye^l.  He  was  the  fonof  Ecus,  whom  Sahi* 
baco  put  to  death  when  he  conquered  Egypt ;  and,  had  be 
not  fled  into  Syria,  would  have  fhared  in  his  father's  fate. 
He  made  good  his  engagements  with  his  allies,  and  over 
and  above  prefented  them  v/ith  certain  lands  on  each  fide 
of  the  Nile,  and  called  their  fettlements  the  Camp.  Hfe 
alfo  put  feveral  children  under  their  toiition,  that  they 
might  be  inftrufted  in  the  Greek  language.  They  had 
their  fituation  near  the  fea,  below  t^he  city  of  Bubaftis,  by 
s  ^  the  Pelufian  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  and  there  they  continued 
till  Amafis  removed  them  to  Memphis.  Thefe  G)iecians 
are  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  foreigners  who  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  Egypt :  and,  from  the  intercourfe  and 
correfpondcnce  which  was  conftantly  kept  up  between 
them  and  their  countrymen  in  Greece,  we  are  well  afTur- 
ed  of  the  truth  and  exa<£l:nefs  of  the  Egyptian  hiflory  from 
the  days  of  Pfammetichus  ^. 
His  public  Concerning  the  public  edifices  he  ere6led,  there  is  fomc 
kuildings.  dlfagreement  among  authors  :  Herodotus  fays,  he  added 
the  fouthern,  and  Diodorus,  that  he  built  the  eaftern 
portico  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  The  former  writes, 
that  he  raifed  a  fpacious  edifice  oppofite  to  this  portico, 
for  the  reception  of  the  god  Apis,  whenever  he  (hould 
appear ;  and  that  it  was  enriched  with  fculpture,  and 
furrounded  by  gigantic  ftatues,  twelve  cubits  high,  ia- 
ftead  of  pillars. 

In  confideration  of  the  fidelity  and  warlike  experience 
of  the  foreigners,  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  he 
always  kept  fome  of  their  countrymen  in  pay,  ami  went 
fo  far  as  to  compliment  them  with  the  poft  of  honour 
Bis  wars.  ^y|^en  j.^  marched  into  Syria ;  where  he  warred  many 
<»  years.  This  partiality  fo  incenfed  the  Egyptians,  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  of  them  deferted,  and 
marched  off  in  a  body.  Perceiving  his  error  in  thus 
affronting  his  own  fubjeds,  he  at  firfl  fent  fome  of  the 
chief  officers  after  them,  to  excufe  the  matter  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  their  perfuafions  had  no  effecl:,  he  took  fliipping, 
with  fome  of  his  friends,  and  overtook  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile :  there,  intreating  them  to  halt,  in  confidera- 
tion of  all  the  natural  obligations  that  could  endear  their 
country  to  them,  and  theii  gods ;  they  unanimoufly 
liruck  their  fpears  upon  their  fhields,  and  cried  out,  that, 
as  long  as  they  had  arms,  they  did  not  doubt  but  they 
fliould  find  a  country  to  fettle  in  ;  and,  difcovering  their 

9  Herodot.  ubi  fupra^  cap.  154. 
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nakednefa,  added,  that  they  fhould  never  want  wives  and 
children.  They  then  profecured  their  march,  till  they  ar- 
rived ixl  the  territories  of  Ethiopia  ;  where  they  chofe  a 
fertile  fpot  for  their  habitation. 

In  order  to  repair  this  lofs,  Pfiimmetichus  earneftly  ap- 
plied himfeif  to  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  open- 
ed his  ports  to  all  ftrangers,  whom  he  careiTcd,  contrary 
to  the  cruel  and  referved  maxims  of  his  predeceflbrs.  At 
the  fame  time  he  was  thus  intent  upon  his  affairs  at  home, 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  other 
Greek  nations  '.  But  his  reign  is  for  nothing  more  re- 
markable, than  for  the  long  and  tedious  fiege  he  laid  to 
Azotus  ij.i  Syria,  which  held  out  againft  the  whole  power 
of  Egypt  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-nine  years  '.  His  con- 
duel  tov/ards  the  Scythians,  who,  abaut  this  time,  pof- 
•feffed  .theinfelves  of  Afia,  and  were  marching  with  a  de- 
fign  to  invade  Egypt,  is  highly  commended-;  for,  inliead 
•of  oppofing  them,  he  met  them  in  Syria,  where  by  pre- 
fents  and  intreaties  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defift  and  re- 
turn '.  After  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years  ",  he  died,  and 
wns  buried  in  the  temple  of  Bubaftis,  or  Minerva,  at  Sais, 
the  place  where  all  the  Saitic  kings  were  depofited.  He  is 
.reported  to  have  been  the  firfl  king  of  Egypt  that  drank 
wine  *,  to  have  fent  perfons  to  difcover  the  fprings  of  the 
Nile^,  and  to  have  made  the  experiment  we  have  ^already 
-recorded,  to  find  o.ut  which  was  the  naofl  ancieat  nation 
<in  the  v/orld. 

Nechus  thefonand  fucceflbr  of  Pfammetichus,  was  the 
•Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scripture,  a  prince  of  a  magnificent 
and  warlike  genius,  great  both  at  land  and  fea.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  attempted  to  cut  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  *;  but,  after  the  lofs  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  of  thofe  employed  on  this  work, 
he  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  defift,  and  leave  the  finifli- 
ing  of  it  to  a  barbarian  or  foreigner.  He  obeyed  the 
oracle  ;  and  thenceforth  turning  his  thoughts  to  warlike 
enterprizes,  built  a  fleet  of  galleys  in  the  northern  (Me- 
diterranean) fea,  and  another  in  the  ftreights  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulph  ^.  He  fent  fome  of  the  moil  expert  Phoeni- 
•cian  mariners  he  could  procure,  upon  a  difcovery  of  the 

T   Herodor.uhi  fupra,  cap.  153.  «  Idem, lib.  ii.  cap.  157. 

t  Idem,  hb.  i.  cap.  105.  «  Idem,  lib.  ii.  cap.  157.  ^  Eudox. 
apvid  Plutarch,  de  Ifide  &  Oiuide,  p.  333.  y  Athenieus,  lib. 

viii.  p   345.  »  Heroiot.  lib.  ii.  pap.  158.  *  Idem  ibid, 
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African  coafts.  Thefe,  falling  out  of  the  Red  Sea  through 
the  ftreights  of  Babelmandel,  they  fheered  down  the 
eaftern  fliores  of  Africa  ;  and,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  coafted  up  northward,  till  they  came  to  the 
ftreights  of  Gibraltar ;  by  which  they  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  fo  returned  into  Egypt :  this  voyage  they 
performed  in  three  years  ^. 
His  nvars  He  was  not  only  great  at  fea,  but  alfo  formidable  by 
at  land.  IznA,  Jofephus,  following  Ctefias,  fays,  that  he  made 
war  upon  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  juft  then 
dilTolved  the  Aflyrian  monarchy,  and  were  grown  dread- 
ful to  the  nations  far  and  near*^:  but  the  Scripture  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  he  went  out  againft  the  king  of  Aflyria, 
who  was  then  on  the  river  Euphrates,  perhaps  at  Baby- 
lon :  in  his  march  thither,  Jofiah  king  of  Judah  refufed 
him  a  paflage  through  Jud.?ea,  and  drew  up  an  army  to 
prevent  his  defign,  which  was  to  befiege  Carchemifh  •*. 
Finding  therefore  that  Jofiah  oppofed  him,  he  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  him  to  remonftrate,  that  his  arms  were  not 
taken  up  with  a  defign  to  do  Jofiah  the  leaft  prejudice  y 
•  that  the  war  he  was  going  to  engage  in,   was  undertaken 

by  the  exprefs  command  of  God  ;  wherefore  he  would  do 
well  not  to  incur  the  wrath  of  heaven  by  withftanding  its 
decree.  Finding  Jofiah  gave  no  ear  to  his  remonftrances, 
he  refolved  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  both  armies  being 
drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (or  Magdolus,  as  He- 
rodotus has  it  ^ ),  Jofiah  was  wounded  mortally  with  an 
arrow,  as  'he  was  driving  his  chariot  up  and  down  the 
ranks  :  perceiving  his  end  to  be  near,  he  commanded  his 
army  to  retreat,  and  Necho  profecuted  his  march  ^  Ar- 
riving on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  took  the  great 
city  of  Carchemifh  ;  where  he  lodged  a  fufficient  garrifon, 
and,  after  three  months,  returned  towards  Egypt  s.  As 
he  drew  near  to  Jerufalem,  hearing  that  Jehoahaz  had 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne,  he  fcnthim  an  order  to  meet 
him  at  Riblah  in  Syria,  where  he  bound  him  in  chains, 
and  fent  him  away  prifoner  to  Egypt.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Jerufalem,  and  made  Eliakim,  whofe  name  he 
changed  into  Jehoiakim,  king  over  Tudah,  impofing  on 
him  at  the  fame  time  a  tribute  of  an  hundred  talents  of  fil- 
ver,  and  one  talent  of  gold  ^.     Thus  he  became  mafter  of 

•*  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.         <=  Jofephus  Antiq.lib.  x.  cap.  6. 
*  z  Kings  xxiii.  29.     a  Chron.  xxxv.  «o.  «  Herodot.  lib.  ii. 

cap.  159.  f  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24.     Jofephus  Antiq.  ubi  fupra, 

.     5  Idem  ibid.  ^  2  Kings  xxiii.  3:3. 
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judsea  and  Syria.  Herodotus  fays  that  he  took  tTie  great 
and  mountainous  city  of  Cadytis  in  Paieftine,  that  is,  as 
fume  underfland  him,  Jerufalem.  It  is  plain  Ncchus  was 
there  ;  but  it  isalmoil  as  plain,  that  he  entered  it  in  a  peace- 
able manner  *.  Hithertp  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  wars,  *" 
■  nd  weakened  the  declining  power  of  Aflyria,  which  very 
'foon  after  ceafed  to  give  name  to  a  monarchy.  In  com- 
memoration of  Jiis  good  fortune,  or  in  gratitude  to  the  god, 
he  is  faid  to  have  confecrated  the  garments  he  wore  in 
thefe  aiSlions  to  Apollo,  and  to  have  fent  them  to  the  ora- 
cle of  the  Branchidae  in  the  land  of  the  Milefians  '^ 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  acquifitions  *,  for,  in  His  turn  of 
a  few  years,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  from  Babylon,  with  fortune, 
deHgn  to  drive  the  Egyptians  from  CarchemiOi,  and  reco- 
ver the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  provinces'.  Nechus,  no 
way  daunted  at  the  formidable  power  of  this  newly-ere6>ed 
monarchy,  marched  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  a  very 
numerous  army,  againlt  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  was  routed 
with  terrible  flaughter,  and  loft  Carchemifh,  with  all  Sy- 
ria and  Jud.?eaj  quite  to  Pelufium  ™.  He  afterwards 
rcntered  into  a  confederacy  wiih  Jehoiakim,  and  pretended 
an  inclination  to  renew  the  war  againft  the  Babylonians  , 
but  he  did  nothing  of  moment,  nor  ftirred  out  of  Egvpt  ". 
He  died  about  eight  years  after  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  having  reigned  fixteen,  and  left  his  foil 
Pfammis  to  fucceed  him  in  the  kingdom  °. 

In  the  reign  of  Pfiimmis,  the  fon  of  Necho.  ambaffadors   Yr.  of  Fl. 
-came  into  Egypt  from   the  Eleans,  to  know  if   the   moft        '"^^ru 
i^^^^:  Egyptians  could  petceive  any  defe61;  in  their  regula-       ■  ^^^ 

tion  concerning  the  Olympic  games.     When  the  king  was    . 

informed  of  their  bufinefs,  he  called  a  council  of  the  wifeft    Pfammis, 

men   in  the   nation;   and,  fending  for   the   ambaffadors, 

aiked  them,  if  their  own  citizens  were  allowed  to  contend 

at  their  games      The  Eleans  anfwered,  they  were.    Then 

the  Egyptians  pronounced,  that  they  erred   from   all  the 

rules  of  hofpitality  ;  fmce  it  was  natural  for  them  to  favour 

tlieir  fellow  citizens   more    than  llrangers ;   that  if  they 

were  come   to  be   informed  concerning  what  ought,  or 

-ought  not,  to  be  done  in  the   matter  they  had  propofed, 

the  moft  equitable  law  they  could  make,  would  be  to  ex- 

jclude  their  own  countrymep,  and  admit  none  but  ftrangers 

*  Prideaux  Corinect.  p.  56,  57.     Herodot.  ubi  fupra.         k  Idem 
ibid.    cap.   159.  ^  Jerem.   xlvi.    i,  2.     2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 

1^1  Jofeplms  ubi  fupra.  "  2  Kings  xxiv.  7.    Jolephus   ubi 

fupra.  ®  Herodot,  ubi  fupra. 
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to  contend  for  the  prizes.  Pfammis  reigned  fix  years, 
and  died  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Ethiopians,  leaving 
his  fon  Apries  to  fucceed  him  on  the 'throne. 

Apries  is  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  The  firft 
part  of  his  reign  was  great  and  profperous,  the  laft,  info- 
lent  and  miferable.  In  the  year  of  his  acceffion,  he  receiv- 
ed ambafladors  from  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  a  league  againft  the  king  of  Babylon  p. 
About  tvv'o  years  after  this  tranfa£tion,  he  marched  out  of 
Egypt  with  defign  to  relieve  Jerufalem,  then  clofely  be- 
fieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  who  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
motions  than  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  refolved  to  give  him 
battle  ^  :  but,  the  Egyptians,  afraid  of  hazarding  an  aftion, 
retreated  as  faft  as  the  Babylonians  approached,  until  they 
reached  their  own  country,  leaving  the  Jews  to  the  mer- 
cilefs  rage  of  their  enemy.  For  this  breach  of  faith, 
Ezekiel  denounced  the  heavy  doom  againft  them,  that 
they  fliould  be  confounded  and  defolate  for  forty  years  "■  j 
and  that  afterwards  they  fliould  degenerate  tofuch  a  de- 
gree, as  not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  fet  up  a  king  of 
their  own ;  a  predi£lion  which  will  be  feen  accomplifhed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory.  The  Scriptures  paint  Apries 
in  very  difadvantageous  colours,  and  in  the  end  threaten 
him  with  a  violent  death  ;  which  was  his  fate.  In  the 
mean  time  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that  Hero- 
dotus gives  this  king  twenty-five  years  of  greater  profpe- 
rity  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  except  Pfammetichus, 
had  enjoyed :  though  DIodorus  allows  his  whole  reign  no 
more  than  twenty-two  years.  However,  they  both  agree  ia 
giving  him  the  character  of  a  martial  prince  ;  and  fpeak 
of  fuccefsful  wars  which  he  waged  both  by  fea  and  land, 
againft  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  Cypriots®.  The  city 
of  Sidon  he  took  by  ftorm  ;  and,  having  vanquifhed  both 
the  Phoenicians  and  Cypriots  in  a  fea-fight,  returned  with 
immenfe  fpoil  into  Egypt.  ^ 

Even  the  profane  hiitorlans  acquaint  us,  how  thefe  pre- 
diftions  were  fulfilled.  The  Cyreneans,  being  greatly 
ftrengthened  by  a  numerous  fuppiy  of  their  countrymen, 
under  their  third  king  Battus  the  H^Tppy,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Pythian  oracle,  began  to  expel  the  Libyans  their 
neighbours,  and  (hare  their  pofleflions  among  themfelves. 
Andican,  king  of  the  injured  Libyans,  fent  an  enibaffy  of 
fubmilTion  to  Apries,  and  implored  his  protection  from 

V  Ezek.  xvii.  T5.  q  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5.  '  Ezek.  xix.  8— la, 
5  ^erodot.  ubi  Aipra;  cap.  161.     Died,  ubi  fupra,  p.  62. 
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the  violence  of  the  new  comers.  Apries,  complying  with 
his  requcfl,  fent  a  powerful  army  to  his  relief :  but  the 
Egyptians  being  defeated  with  great  flaughter  by  the 
Cyrencans,  the  few  who  efcaped  were  highly  incenfed 
againll  the  king,  as  if  he  had  fent  them  to  certain  de- 
ftrudion,  in  hopes  that  they  being  cut  off,  he  might  tyran- 
nize without  controul  over  the  remainder  of  his  fubjti^ls. 
What  ground  there  was  for  this  fufpicion,  does  not.  ap- 
pear ;  but  it  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree  among  the  giddy 
multitude,  that  almoft  an  univerfal  defection  enfued. 
Upon  intelligence  that  they  were  aflembled  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner,  and  talking  loud  of  a  revolution,  Apries  fent 
Amafis,  a  trufty  friend,  as  he  thought,  and  much  refpe^led 
by  the  people,  to  appeafe  them.  But  he,  inftead  of  re-  /^  i,etrayed. 
conciling  them  with  Apries,  made  intereft  with  them  for  by  Ama/a, 
himfclf:  as  he  pretended  to  reproach,  and  recall  them  to 
their  allegiance,  one  of  them  came  behind  him,  put  an 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  faluted  him  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  that  inftant  he  prepared  to  war  againfb  his  mailer  ^ 
Apries,  finding  himfelf  thus  betrayed,  commanded  one 
Patarbemis,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  all  the  Egyptians, 
who  as  yet  adhered  to  him,  to  go  to  the  rebellious  camp, 
and  bring  Amafis  to  him  alive.  This  man  went  accord- 
ingly, and  charged  Amafis  to  come  and  give  his  atten- 
dance at  court.  Amafis,  who  was  on  horfeback,  lifted 
up  his  thigh  with  the  utmoft  fcorn,  and,  breaking  wind, 
bid  him  carry  that  back  to  his  mafter.  Patarbemis  ftill 
prefl^ng  him  to  obey  the  royal  fummons,  he  returned  this 
final  anfwer,  that  he  had  been  fome  time  preparing  to 
vifit  the  king  ;  but,  that  he  might  do  it  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, he  would  bring  a  fuitable  equipage  along  with  him.  . 
Patarbemis  had  now  heard  and  feen  too  much  to  imagine 
he  fhould  fucceed  in  the.bufinefs  he  was  charged  with, 
and  began  to  think,  that  the  bed  fervice  he  could  do  for 
Apries,  at  this  conjun£lure,  would  be  to  give  him  the 
moft  early  notice  of  the  pofture  and  temper  of  the  rebels. 
He  therefore  haftened  back  to  the  king,  who  no  fooner 
{\\\v  him  without  Amafis,  than  he  ordered  his  ears  and 
nofe  to  be  cut  ofl'.  This  infolent  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
completed  his  ruin  :  for,  when  the  reft  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  continued  faithful  to  him,  beheld  the  inhuman 
mutilation  of  fo  worthy  and  noble  a  perfon,  they  all  with- 
drew from  him,  and  went  over  to  Amafis.  And  now  the 
tyrant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ufurper  on  the  other, 

i  Herodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  161,  162.    Diod.  ubi  fupra. 
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prepared  for  war  ;  the  laft  having  the  whole  body  of  the 
natives  under  his  banner ;  the  other  only  fuch  Carians, 
lonians,  and  other  mercenaries  and  foreigners  as  he  could 
engage  in  his  fervice  -. 
Nebttchad'        During  theie  intefhine  broils,  which  muft  have  greatly 
ne^%ar        weakened   Egypt,   it  is  probable   that   Nebuchadnezzar, 
Kuaftes  and  ^j^jq  much  about   this   time  broke  up  his  thirteen  years 
Es*nu^       fiege  of  Tyre,  took  advantage  of  the  troubled  flate  of  this 
kingdom,  in   hopes  to  acquire   fuch  fpoil  as  might  make 
amends  for  what  he  miffed  at  Tyre,    according  to   the 
Scripture,   where    it  is   faid,  "  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  caufed  his   army  to  ferve  a  great  fervice  againit 
Tyras  — yet  had  he  no  wages  nor  his  army  for  Tyrus  — 
Therefore,  faith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  give  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar   king  of  Babylon  — 
and  it  fliali  be  the  wages  for  his  army^"     Nebuchad- 
nezzar invading  Egypt,   miferably  harafled  the  country, 
flew  and  led  away  great  numbers  of   its  inhabitants.     At 
length  he  retired;  but  whether  he  appointed  Amafis  for 
his   lieutenant,  or   what    terms    he  made  w^ith    him,    is 
what  we  do  not  take  upon   us  to  explain  ;  no  more  than 
whether  Amafis  and  Apries  flood  their  ground,  and  made 
_  '  head  againil  the  enemy,  or  left  him  to  act  at  his  pleafure 

in  Egypt.     This   alone    is    certain,    that   the   Babylonian 
carried  away  an  immenfe  booty. 
Ci-vil  'war       But  to  return  to  the  civil  war  :  Apries  marched    from 
bet-wetn       g  •    ^^  ^^  head  of  thirty  thoufand  Carians  and  lonians  ; 
uipries  and         ^    a        r  ^  i        1        ^  •  •  1 

Amafis.        ^^"  Amahs,  on  the  other  hand,    was  m  motion  with   an 

army  of  Egyptians  ".     They  met  in   the  fields  ner  Mem- 
phis, and  Apries  was  fo  far  from  doubting  of  victory,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  entertained  a  notion,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  even  of  any  god  to  diveft  him  of  his  kingdom*, 
as  he  is  upbraided  by  the  prophet,   **  The  river  is  mine, 
and  I  have  made  it."     But  his  confidence  availed   him 
nothing,  though  the  foreigners.did  wonders  in  the  battle  ; 
yet  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  utterly  de- 
feated,  and  Apries  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner. 
°       '        Amafis,   of  the  tribe  of  Sais,  having  thus  ufurped  the 
AnteChr.    kingdom,  confined  Apries  in  the  palace  of  Sais,  formerly 
569.       his  own,  and  treated   him  with  great  care  and  refpe6t. 

• But  the  people  were  implacable,  and  could  not  refl:  whilft 

Amajiu         Apries  enjoyed  his  life  ^  ;  therefore,    murmuring  againfi 

sHerodot.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  163.  ^Ezek.xxix.  18,  15. 
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Amafis,  and  remonflrating  that  his  lenity  was  wrong  ap- 
plied in  extending  it  to  his  and  their  common  enemy,  he 
found  himfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  delivering  the  un- 
happy prince  into  their  hands.  They  forthwith  llrangled  ^pries  is 
him,  and  laid  his  body  in  the  fcpiilchre  of  his  anceftors,  A^^"^'^^. 
which  was  in  the  temp'e  of  Minerva,  adjoining  to  the  pa- 
lace. Here  all  the  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Sais  were  in- 
tombed  *. 

According  to  other  accounts  Amafis  did  not  thus  ufurp 
the  throne,  nor  fucceed  Aprics  ;  but  one  Partamis,  whom 
Amafis  fucceeded,  and  that  by  the  following  incident: 
Partamis  celebrating  his  birth-day,  Amafis,  as  yet  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  prcfented  him  with  a  moii  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant garland  of  flowers ;  whereupon  being  invited  to  his 
table  as  a  gueft,  and  thenceforward  added  to  the  number 
of  the  king's  friends,  he  was  at  lall  fent  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  reduce  the  Egyptians  who  had  rebelled  :  but  the 
army  made  him  king,  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Par- 
tamis *.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Partamis  here, 
and  the  Patarbemis  above,  are  the  fame  man  ;  and  if  fo, 
he  was  rather  the  idol  of  the  people's  afFe6lions,  than  the 
objeft  of  their  hatred. 

Whoever  Amafis  fucceeded,  and  which  way  foever  he 
came  to  the  crown,  it  is  commonly  allowed  that  he  was 
of  plebeian  extraftion.  Perceiving  at  firft  that  it  was  with 
reluctance  the  people  payed  him  the  refpeft  due  to  the 
fublimity  of  his  ftation,  he  took  a  golden  ciftern,  in  which 
his  guefts  were  ufed  to  waih  their  feet,  and  ordered  It  to 
be  melted  down,  and  caft  in  the  fliape  of  a  god.  This 
precious  idol  was  fet  up  in  the  mod  frequented  part  of  the 
city ;  and  all  paid  due  reverence  and  honour  to  it.  He 
then  called  an  affembly  of  the  Egyptians,  and  acquainted 
them  that  the  god  they  now  worfhipped  was  made  of  the 
veflel  which  had  ferved  for  the  m.eanefl  ufes;  that  his 
own  cafe  was  the  fame ;  formerly  he  M^as  a  mean  per- 
fon, but  being  now  their  king,  he  expected  and  required 
to  be  honoured  and  obeyed  as  fuch.  It  was  a  rule  with 
him  to  attend  clofely  to  bufinefs  every  morning,  and  to 
divert  himfelf  v»'Ith  his  friends  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  drinking  and  making  merry :  but  his  mirth  was 
fomewhat  of  too  low  an  allay  for  a  king  ;  at  which  fome 
of  hiij  friends  were  fcandallzed,  and  aflured  him  that  fuch 
forgetfumefs  of  his  dignity  would  draw  upon  him  the 

z  Herodot.  ubi  fupra.  »  Hellanic.  apud  Athens  Deipnof. 
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contempt  of  all  his  fubje£l:s<     To  this  remonftrance  he 
replied,  that  as  a   bow  always  bent  would  undoubtedly 
lofe   much  of  its  fpring  and  energy,  and   in  the  end  be 
wholly  ufelefs  ;  fo  a  man  who  fhould  uninterruptedly  at- 
tend upon  ferious  matters,  would  grow  flupid,    and  lofe 
his  fenfes.      Being  perfectly  convinced  of  this  truth,   he 
was  determined  to  divide  his  time  between  bufinefs  and 
diverfion.     Indeed  it  is  faid  of  him  that,  when  a  private 
man,    he  delighted  in  his  cup  and  his  jeft  ;  and  was  fo 
averfe  to  bufmefs,   that  he  fupported  himfelf  in  his  riot 
and  luxury  by  thieving.     Being  oftentimes  accufed,  and 
continually  denying  his  guilt,  they  were  ufed  to  carry  him 
to  the  oracle  of  the  place,  wherever  he  was,  by  which  he 
was    fometimes    convi6lcd,    and     fometimes    acqiiitted. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,   he  recollected  the  former 
tranfa61ions  of  his  life,  and  calling  to  mind  the  deceitful- 
iiefs  and  ignorance  of  the  oracles,  which  had  pronounced 
him  innocent,  he  flighted  the  temples  of  fuch  gods,  ab- 
ftained  from  their  facrifices,  and  refufed  to  prefent  them 
with  any  donations.     On  the  contrary,  he  highly  revered 
thofe  for  veracity  and  omnifcience  who  had  dete6ted  his 
guilt  ^ 
^ipuhlic        He  built  a  portico  to  the  temple,  of  Minerva  at  Sais, 
nuorks  of     which  was  of  the  utmoft  magnificence,  both   in  the  vaft- 
Amafii*        nefs  of  its  proportion,  and  the  mafFivenefs  of  the  materials, 
adorning    it    with    colloflal    images    of    androfphynges. 
But  what  is  moft  to  be  admired,  he  removed  a  houfe,  all 
of  one  ftone,    from  the  fame  city  to  Sais.     The  exterior 
dimenfions  of  it  were  twenty-one  cubits  in  front,  fourteen 
deep,  and  eight  high  ;  the  interior  meafures  were  eighteen 
cubits,  twelve,  and  five.  Two  thoufand  mariners  were  em- 
ployed three  years  in  tranfporting  this  extraordinary  edi- 
fice.    It  flood  near  the  entrance  of  the   temple,  and  was 
never  wholly  admitted.   The  chief  engineer  fighed  one  day, 
as  if  he  was  tired  out  with  the  work;  and  Amafis,   who 
flood  by,  taking  offence,    would  never  fuffer  him  thence- 
forth to   have  any  concern   in  its  tranfportation ;  befides, 
•  he  was  difcouraged  by  an  accident ;  one  of  the  men  who 
were  rolling  it   into  the  temple,    being  crufhed  to  death. 
He  was  very  magnificent  in  the  gifts  and  ornaments  he 
beflowed  upon  the  other  celebrated  temples,   particularly 
on  that  at  Memphis,  where,  before  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, he  caufed  a  coloffus  to  be  made  feventy-five  feet  in 
Jengtb,  lying  on  its  back  ;  on   the  fame  bafis,  or   pave- 

k  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  173 — 175. 
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iTient,  lie  erected  two  ftatues,  each  twenty  feet  high,  cut 
out  of  the  fame  flone.  The  great  temple  of  Ins,  at  Mem- 
phis, was  built  by  this  monarch  ^. 

Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  happy  during  his  reign,  in   Theflate  of 
the  fecundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  have  contained  no  lefs   Egypt  un- 
than  twenty  thoufand  populous  cities.     That  good  order   '^^>"  ^i/^i 
might  the  better  fubfift  in  the  midft  of  fo  vaft  a  multitude,   ^^^^^  " 
Amafis  enabled  a  law,  whereby  every  Egyptian  was  bound 
to   inform  the  governor  of  the  provice  once  a  year,    by 
what  means  he  earned  his  living,  and,  in  default  thereof, 
to  fufFer  death  •,  which  was  alfo  the  punifliment  now  or- 
<lained  for  thofe,  who  were  not  able  to  give  a  fatisfa£lory 
account  of  themfelves  ^ ;  and  for  this,  and  the  other  laws 
he  enacted,  he  is  (tiled  the  fifth  law-giver  of  Egypt  ^. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Greeks,  and  had  a  vifit  Is^eryfa- 
from  Solon  ^.  Befides  the  favours  he  conferred  on  parti-  'vourablet; 
cular  perfons  and  cities  of  that  nation,  he  gave  full  liberty  ^" ''''f 
to  the  Greeks  in  general  to  come  into  Egypt,  and,to  fettle, 
either  in  the  moft  celebrated  mart  of  Naucratis,  or  traf- 
fic upon  the  fea-coalls ;  granting  them  places  where  they 
might  ere6l  altars  and  temples  to  their  own  deities.  Ac- 
cordingly they  eredled  feveral  temples,  the  moft  fr.^quent- 
ed  and  noted  of  which  was  called  the  Grecian  temple, 
being  built  at  the  joint  charge  of  the  Ionian  cities  of 
Chio,  Teos,  Phocaea,  and  Ciazomen^ ;  of  the  Dorians 
of  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Halicarnaffii^,  Phafelis;  and  of  the 
-Cohans  in  the  city  of  Mitylene.  Thofe  of  -^gina  alfo 
built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  at  their  own  expence ;  the  Sa- 
mians  raifed  another  to  Juno,  and  the  Milefians  a  third 
to  Apollo.  The  Greeks  elefted  officers  to  prefide  over 
their  commercial  afFiiirs,  and  their  religion  j  and  thence- 
forward became  a  confiderable  body  in  Egypt. 

So  great  was  the  fame  of  Amafis  for  his  gcnerofity  and 
humanity,  that  when  the  Delphians,  whofe  temple  had 
been  burnt,  were  going  about  from  city  to  city  to  raife 
fuch  a  contribution  as  might  enable  them  to  pay  that  part 
of  the  expence  which  was  impofed  on  them,  they  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  Greeks  in  ^  gypt,  but  alfo  to  Ama- 
fis himfelf,  v/ho  gave  them  a  thoufand  talents  of  alum^ 
He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyreneans,  and,  being  de-  MarrUs  m 
firous  of  a  Grecian  woman,  or  elfe  willing  to  give  an  G^^^^* 
ample  teftimony  of  the  affection  he  had  for  that  people, 
he  married  Ladice,  the  daughter  of  Battus,  according  to 

2  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  176,  177,        a  Hergdot.  ubi  fup.  cap.  178. 
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fome  •,  and,  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Arcefi- 
laus,  or  Critobulus,  a  perfon  of  high  authority  among  the 
Cyreneans.  This  marriage  was  very  extraordinary  in  its 
beginning,  and  could  not  be  confummated  without  the 
intervention  of  a  deTty  :  for  Amafis,  though  he  found  no 
impedient  in  himfelf  with  refpeft  to  other  women,  was 
at  the  fame  time  fenfible  of  a  total  inability  in  regard  to 
his  wife.  Sufpefting  fome  fecret  charm,  he  told  her  one 
night,  that,  how  deeply  foever  flie  was  verfed  in  fuper- 
natural  contrivances,  ibe  could  not  efcape  the  vengeance 
he  intended  to  take  on  her  for  her  ingratitude.  She  de- 
nied the  charge,  and  applying  with  figbs  and  tears  to 
Venus,  vowed  to  fend  a  ftatue  of  her  to  Cyrene,  and 
ere<Sl  it  there,  if  fhe  delivered  her  from  her  prefent  dif- 

Ainlrack,  trefs.  The  goddefs  heard  her  prayer,  the  impediment 
was  removed  ;  and  the  king  thenceforth  ufed  her  with  all 
the  kindnefs  of  a  tender  huiband.  Ladice  performed  her 
vow  to  the  goddefs,  whofc  (tatue,  fet  up  by  her,  was 
feen  without  the  gates  of  Cyrene  fome  ages  afterwards. 
This  fuppofed  miracle  brought  the  gods  of  Greece  into  as 
much  credit  with  Amafis  as  with  the  Greeks  themfelves  ; 
and  his   regard   appeared  in  bis  confecrated  donations  to 

His  con fe-     that  country.     To  the  city  of  Cyrene  he  fent  a  gilt  ftatue 

crated  do-  of  Minerva,  and  bis  own  pi<flure  done  to  the  life.  To 
the  city  of  Lindus  he  gave  two  ftone  ftatues  of  the  fame 
goddefs,  with  a  linen  perioral  or  ftomacber  wonderfully 
wrought  and  adorned.  To  Samos  he  fent  two  wooden 
images  of  himfelf,  which  were  feen  ftanding  feveral  ages 
afterwards,  behind  the  gates  of  the  great  temple  of  Juno. 
This  donation  he  made  to  Samos  for  the  fake  of  Polycra- 
tes,  with  whom  he  was  in  efpecial  alliance.  As  for 
Lindus,  it  was  reported,  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
founded  the  temple  of  Minerva  there,  when  they  fled 
from  the  fons  of  -^Lgyptus.  To  all  the  great  things 
which  have  been  hitherto  faid  of  him,  we  may  add,  that 

Con<iuers      ^^  was  the  firft  who  fubdued  Cyprus,  and  extorted  tri- 

Cjprus*        bute  from  the  Cypriots,  its  inhabitants  ^. 

'  Hitherto  we  have  reprefented  this  reign  in  the  majef- 
»  tic  colours  the  Egyptian  pricfts  beftowed  on  it ;  and  under 

fo  prudent  a  prince  as  Amafis,  the  greatefl  part  of  M^hat 
they  faid  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  they  dwelt  fo  much 
on  the  glory  of  this  reign,  as  to  forget  all  the  ignominy 
that  was  mixed  with  it.     Xenophon  writes,  that  Cyrus 

*  Herodotus,  ubi  fupra,  cap.  i8i,  iZt,    Diodorus,  ubi  fupra. 
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conquered  Egypt  '^,  and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  during 
this  long  reign  ;  and  Herodotus  fays,  that  Amafis  and 
Crosfus  "were  leagued  together  againft  Cyrus  ^  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  Nebuchadnezzar  almofl;  ruined  the  M^hole  king- 
dom ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  by  profane  authors, 
who,  fo  far  as  they  have  touched  upon  the  Egyptian  af- 
fairS;  have  copied  the  ancient  records  of  that  nation,  or 
depended  upon  the  oral  traditions  of  their  priefts.  But 
now  that  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  conceal  their 
diflionour,  they  frankly  confefled  it.  For,  according  to  His  latter 
their  accounts,  the  latter  days  of  Amafis  were  darkened  ^^y^  «'^- 
by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  ^^^t^y^ 
Egypt ;  and  though  he  died  juft  foon  enough  to  efcape 
the  rage  of  it,  yet  his  dead  body  was  fo  cruelly  abufed  and 
deftroyed,  that,  could  he  have  been  fenfible  of  the  hard 
fate  he  was  doomed  to  fuffer,  he,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian fuperflition,  would  have  thought  the  lofs  of  his  king- 
dom a  trifle. 

By  fome  means  or  other,  Amafis  had  incenfed  Camby-  and  luhj, 
fes  the  Perfian  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  ha's  fcarce  its  parallel 
in  hiilory.  The  feeds  from  whence  this  enmity  fprang 
are  not  certainly  known.  On  one  hand  it  is  faid,  that 
Amafis  fending  an  Egyptian  occulifl:  to  Cyrus  king  of 
Perfia,  who  had  defired  to  have  the  befl:  in  his  kingdom  ; 
the  man,  who  was  chofen  by  the  king  for  this  purpofe, 
took  it  much  at  heart,  that  he  (hould  be  thus  exiled,  as 
it  were,  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  fent  into  Perfia. 
The  angry  Egyptian,  continuing  in  Perfia,  and  plainly 
perceiving  the  turbulent  genius  of  Cambyies,  prevailed  on 
him  to  fend  an  herald  to  Amafis,  to  demand  his  daughter 
to  wife,  affured,  that  whether  Amafis  complied  with  this 
requeft  or  not,  he  fliould  have  his  full  meafure  of  revenge. 
Cambyfes  hearkened  to  this  man,  and  did  as  he  had  fug- 
gefted.  When  the  Perfian  herald  came  to  Amafis,  he 
knew  not  what  to  refolve  on ;  he  dreaded  the  Perfian 
power,  if  he  refufed  ;  and  was  afhamed  of  the  difhonour 
which  muft  be  refie£l:ed  on  his  family,  if  he  complied, 
knowing  that,  inftead  of  being  a  wife,  his  daughter  could 
be  no  better  than  the  Perfian's  concubine.  At  laft  he  be- 
thought him,  that  his  predeccfibr  had  left  behind  him  an 
only  daughter,  of  great  beauty,  and  majeftic  deportment, 
called  Nitctis.  Her  therefore  he  fent  with  all  the  pomp 
and  fplendor  becoming  his  own  daughter,  to  Cambyfes 
in  Perfia  *,  who,  v»^hen  he  faw  her,  faluted  her  by  the  title 
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of  daugliter  to  Amafis.  She  immediately  anfwered^  that 
Amafis  had  deceived  him,  that  (he  was  not  his  daughter, 
but  the  unhappy  child  of  the  unfortunate  Apries,  whom 
Amafis  had  put  to  death,  and  whofe  throne  he  had  un- 
gratefully ufurped.  Cambyfes,  fired  with  indignation, 
vowed  the  deftru£tion  of  Amafis.  This  was  the  ftory  the 
Perfians  told  ;  but  we  look  upon  the  whole  account  as  fa- 
bulous. It  is  more  likely,  that  Amafis,  who  had  fub- 
mitted  to  Cyrus,  refufed,  upon  the  death  of  that  great 
conqueror,  to  pay  his  fuccefior  the  fame  homage  and  tri- 
bute. But  whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  war,  we  leave 
Cambyfes  preparing  for  it,  and  return  to  Amafis. 

Whilll  this  cloud  was  gathering,  Phanes  of  Halicar- 
nnfllis,  commander  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  pay 
of  Amafis,  took  fome  private  difguft,  and,  leaving  Egypt, 
embarked  for  Perfia.  He  was  a  prudent  counfellor,  a  va- 
liant captain,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every  thing 
that  related  to  Egypt;  and,  befides,  had  great  credit  with 
the  Greeks  in  that  country.  Amafis  was  immediately 
fenfible  how  great  a  lofs  he  (hould  fufi;ain  in  this  man's 
defection,  and  how  much  Phanes  had  it  in  his  power  to 
llrengthen  the  hands  of  Cambyfes,  or  any  prince^  who 
lliould  undertake  to  invade  him  ;  and  therefore  in  all 
hafle  he  fent  a  trufty  eunuch  with  a  fwift  galley  to  pur- 
sue him,  who  overtook  him  in  Lycla.  However,  he  was 
not  brought  back  to  Egypt ;  for,  making  his  guard  drunk, 
he  continued  his  way  to  Perfia,  and  prefented  himfelf  to 
Cambyfes,  as  he  was  meditating  the  downfall  of  Egypt, 
which  this  fugitive  forwarded  by  his  counfel  and  difco- 
veries  s. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  there  had  been  an  efpe- 
clal  harmony  between  Amafis  and  Polycrates  the  tyrant 
of  Samos  ;  but  a  mifunderftanding  arifing  between  them, 
Polycrates,  when  occafion  offered,  joined  Cambyfes 
againft  his  former  Egyptian  ally.  Amafis,  receiving  con- 
tinual accounts  of  the  uninterrupted  fucccfies  and  depre- 
dations of  this  Samian,  feared  that,  in  the  end,  fome 
heavy  difaller  would  fall  upon  him,  equal  to  the  glory  of 
his*  triumphs  ;  and  therefore  fent  him  this  letter,  advifing 
him  as  follows :  "  Amafis  to  Polycrates  fpeaketh — It  is 
with  pleafure  I  hear  of  the  happy  ftate  of  my  friend  and 
ally.  Neverchelefs  I  dread  thy  great  profperity,  knowing 
the  unftablenefs  of  fortune.  For  my  parr,  I  fliould  rather 
chufe,    that  my   affairs,    and  thofe  alfo  of  my  friends, 
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iliould  be  fometimes  profperous,  and  fometimes  unhappy, 
than  fee  them  proceed  with  continual  fuccefs.  There- 
fore hearken  to  my  counfel,  and  do  as  I  fhall  bid  thee, 
to  detra£l  a  little  from  thy  happinefs  :  confider  then  with 
thyfelf,  what  thou  pofleffefl:  of  greateft  value,  and  what 
would  the  mod  bitterly  grieve  thee,  if  lofl :  and  when 

?Liou  haft  recolledled  what  this  objedt  is,  caft  it  away 
rom  thee,  fo  that  it  may  never  more  be  beheld  by  man. 
If  thy  happinefs,  after  this  experiment,  knoweth  no  mix- 
ture of  evil,  prepare  thyfelf  againft  the  forrow  that  may 
come  upon  thee,  by  repeating  the  remedy  I  have  propof- 
ed."  When  Amafis  heard  that  Polycrates  Ifad  taken  his  ad- 
vice, and  thrown  a  very  valuable  fignet  into  the  fea  ;  but 
that  it  was  found,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  belly  of 
a  fifh,  and  reftored  to  him,  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  per- 
fon  devoted  to  fome  terrible  difafter.  Dreading,  there- 
fore, fome  participation  of  his  calamity,  he  difpatched  an 
herald  to  Samos  to  renounce  his  alliance.  Amafis,  by 
thus  diflblving  the  connexion,  left  Polycrates  to  a^ 
againft  him,  if  his  inclination  led  him  fo  to  do  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  offered  a  fleet  of  fhips  to  Cambyfes,  to  aflift 
him  in  his  invafion  of  Egypt.  Thus  we  fee  Amafis  in 
danger  of  an  inexorable,  cruel,  and  moft  powerful 
enemy,  in  concert  with  a  difgufted  and  formidable  friend. 
But  before  the  dreaded  day  came,  his  life  ended,  after 
he  had  reigned  forty-four  years.  His  dead  body  was  em-  ms  death, 
balmed,  and  depofited  in  a  fepulchre  he  had  built  for  him- 
felf  in  the  temple  at  Sais. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pfammenitus,  whofe  reign  Yr.  of  Fl, 
was  fliort  and  calamitous.     He  wa^  fcarce  feated  on  the       1823. 
throne  whenCambyfes  appeared,  at  the  head  of  a  power-  "^"^^  ^"^* 
ful    army,    on    the  borders    of    Egypt.      Pfammenitus        ^^^' 
affembled  a  body  of  forces  to  prevent  his  penetrating  into  pfammeni- 
the  kingdom.     But  in  the  mean  time  Cambyfes,  laying  /»j. 
liege  to  Pelufium,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  important 
place  by  the  following  ftratagem  :  he  placed  in  the  front 
of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  and    other 
animals,  that  were  deemed  facred  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
then  attacked  the  city,  and  took  it  without  oppofition,  the 
garrifon,  which  confifted  entirely  of  Egyptians,  not  dar- 
ing to  throw  a  dart,  or  ftioot  an  arrow,  that  way,  through 
fear  of  killing  fome  of  thofe  animals  *. 

Cambyfes  had  fcarce  taken  poffefiion  of  Pelufium,  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  that  fide,  when  Pfammenitus  advanced 
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With  a  numerous  army  to  ftop  his  farther  progrefs ;  and 
a  bloody  battle  enfued.  Before  the  two  armies  engaged, 
the  Greeks,  who  ferved  under  Pfammenitus,  in  order  to 
exprefs  their  indignation  againll  their  treacherous  coun- 
tryman Phanes,  brought  his  children  into  the  camp, 
killed  them  in  the  fight  of  their  father,  and,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  two  armies,  drank  their  blood.  The  Per- 
fians,  enraged  at  this  barbarity,  fell  upon  the  Egyptian 
army  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  foon  put  them  to  flight, 
and  cut  the  greateft  part  of  them  into  pieces.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  fled  to  Memphis,  where  they  were  foon  after 
guilty  of  a  honid  outrage  towards  an  herald,  whom  Cam- 
byfes  fent  to  them  in  a  fliip  of  Mitylene  ;  for  they  no 
fooner  faw  her  come  into  the  port,  than  they  flocked 
down  to  the  fhore,  deftroyed  the  fliip,  and  tore  the  Per- 
fian  herald,  and  all  the  crew  to  pieces,  carrying  their 
mangled  limbs  in  a  barbarous  triumph  into  the  city.  They 
w^ere  afterwards  clofely  bcfieged  by  the  Perfians,  and,  in 
the   end,    obliged   to  furrender  ;  and  fo  fell  the  glory  of 

Egypt. 

UpO'n  the  tenth  day  after  Memphis  had  been  taken,  Pfam- 
menrtus,  and  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  nobility,  were  fent 
ignominioufly  into  the  fuburbs  of  that  city,  to  a61:  a  part  in 
one  of  the  mod  doleful  tragedies  that  can  be  conceived: 
the  king  being  there  fcated  in  a  proper  place,  he  faw  his 
daughter  coming  along  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  flave,  with 
a  pitcher  to  fetch  water  from  the  river,  and  followed    by 
the  daughters  of  the  greatell  families  in  Egypt,  all  in  the 
fame  miferable  garb,  with  pitchers  in  their  hands,  d^rench- 
ed  in  tears,    and   bemoaning,    with   loud  lamentations, 
their  unhappy  condition.     "When,  the  fathers   faw   their 
children  in  this   diftrefs,  they  burft  into  tears,    all   but 
Pfammenitus,  who,  though  ready  to  fink  under  his  grief, 
only  fixed  his  eyes    on   the  ground.     After   the  young 
women  came  the  fon  of  Pfammenitus,  and  two   thoufand 
of  the  chief  Egyptian  youths,  all  with   bridles  in    their 
mouths,  and  halters  about  their  necks,  led  to  execution, 
to  expiate  the  murder  of  the  Perfian  herald  and  the  Mity- 
lenean    failors.     Cambyfes    caufed  ten  Egyptians   of  the 
iirft  rank  to  be    publicly  executed  for  every  one  of  thofe 
they  had  flain.     But  Pfammenitus  ftlll  behaved   like  one 
ftupified  and   fenfelefs,  as  they  pafl"ed  along,  whilfl:  the 
Egyptians  about   him  uttered   the    moft  doleful  lamenta- 
tions. Afterv/ards,  beholding  an  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door  in  the  fuburbs, 
he  wept  bitterly,  and  calling   out  to  him  by  his  name, 

ftruck 
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ftruck  himfelf  on  the  head  as  if  he  had  been  frantic.  Of 
this  a6lion  the  fpies,  who  had  been  fet  over  the  captive 
king  to  obferve  his  behaviour,  gave  immediate  notice  to 
Cambyfes,  who  font  a  meflenger  to  know  what  might  be 
the  caufe  of  fuch  immoderate  grief.  Ffammenitus  an- 
swered, *'  That  the  calamities  of  his  own  family  con- 
ounded  him,  and  were  too  great  to  be  lamented  by  any 
outward  figns  of  grief:  but  the  extreme  diflrefs  of  a 
bofom  friend  gave  him  more  room  for  refled^ion,  and 
therefore  extorted  tears  and  lamentations.'*  Cambyfes  was 
fo  affected  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  fent  to  flop  the  exe- 
cution of  his  fon  j  but  his  orders  were  given  too  late  ;  the 
young  prince  was  already  put  to  death.  At  the  fame 
time  Pfammenitus  himfelf  was  fent  for  into  the  city,  and 
reftored  to  his  liberty  ;  and  had  he  not  betrayed  a  defire 
of  revenge,  -he  might  have  been  entrufted  with  the  adml- 
niftration  of  Egypt ;  but,  being  of  a  vindi6live  temper,  and  death* 
he  was  feized,  and  condemned  to  drink  bull's  blood. 
Thus  he  ended  his  life,  after  a  difmal  reign  of  fix  months, 
and  a  fliort  captivity ;  and  with  him  died  the  ancient 
fplendor  and  liberty  of  Egypt.  ^ 

The  Egyptians  nov/  felt  the  heavy  preflure  of  fubje£lion  ^^^  ^^^^ 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.     They  faw  the  body  of  '^°'^y°^'^' 
their  late  king  Amafis  taken  out  of   his   tomb,  fiiockingly  ^^^^^ .  ^^^^ 
mangled,  and   finally  burnt.     They  faw  their  god  Apis  the  god 
ilain,  and  their  priefts  ignom.inioufly  fcourged  ;  all  which  ^pi^M'm, 
calamities  made  fuch  dreadful  impreflions   on  the    minds 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  they  ever  afterwards   bore  an 
irreconcileabie  averfion  to  the  Perfians. 

At  length  they  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt,  in  the  reign  ^he  Egyp" 
of  Darius  Hyllafpis,  and  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ^'^ans revolt 
againfi:  the  Perfians  all  the  firft  year  of  Xerxes  ^  ;  but,  in  f^°^^^^^^ 
the  fecond  year  of  the  fame  prince,  they  were  reduced  to  butfiildued 
harder  fubje£l:ion  than  before,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  ;  and  again, 
had  one  Acha^menes,   brother  to  Xerxes,  for  their  go- 
vernor. 

The  more  feverity  they  fufFered,  the   more  they  were    Yr,  of  FI» 
exafperated.     In  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus    .  »888. 
they  revolted  again,  chofe  Inarus,  king  of  Lybia,  to  fill      "^  g        * 

their  throne,  and  called  in  the  Athenians  to  their  afilft-  L_ 

ance,  who  chearfully  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ex-  Re^uolt  a 
pelling  the  Perfians  out  of  Egypt'.    The  Egyptians  almoft  fecond  timet 
fucceeded  in  their  projeft.     The  Athenians,  falling  on  the  ^^^  ^^^Hf^ 
Perfian  fleet  at  fea,  took  and  deftroyed  fifty  fail  of  their  /l^^sirking. 
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flilps  ;  tlien,  failing  up  the  Nile,  landed,  under  tlie  com^ 
mand  of  Charitimis,  and  joined  the  Egyptians  and 
Lybians  under  Inarus.  Thus  united,  they  attacked  Ar- 
chjemenides  the  Perfian  general,  though  his  army  was 
three  hundred  thoufand  ftrong  ;  of  whom  there  fell  one 
hundred  thoufand,  together  with  the  general  himfelf. 
The  reft  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  returned  to 
Memphis;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Egyptians,  they 
took  refuge  in  a  very  confiderable,  and  by  much  the  befl 
fortified  part  of  that  city,  called  the  White  Wall.  The 
Egyptians  pofiefled  the  reft  of  it,  and  blocked  up  the  Per- 
fians  three  years. 

By  this  fuccefs  the  Egyptians  hoped  they  had  wrought 
a  total  deliverance  for  themfelves  and  defcendents ;  but 
their  profperity  was  of  no  long  duration.  They  were,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  the 
White  Wall  by  the  Perfian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Artabazus,  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  Megabyzus,  gover- 
nor of  Syria  ™.  In  the  mean  time,  when  Inarus  heard  of 
the  formidable  preparations  which  were  making  by  thefe 
Perfian  governors  to  relieve  the  befieged,  he  redoubled 
the  attacks  on  the  White  Wall,  and  made  the  utmoft 
efforts  to  carry  it :  but  the  Perfians  within  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  bravery,  that  the  Egyptians  made 
no  confiderable  progrefs  towards  the  redu£lion  of  the 
place". 

In  the  third  year  of  this  fiege,  and  the  ninth  of  Artax- 
Crxes,  Inarus  and  his  auxiliaries  were  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  the  White  Wall,  and  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  which  fell  chiefly  on  the  Egyptians.  In  this  fight 
Inarus  was  wounded  by  Megabyzus  ;  but  neverthelefs  he 
i*etreated  with  his  Athenian  confederates,  and  fuch  of  the 
Egyptians  as  adhered  to  him,  to  the  city  of  Byblus,  in 
the  ifland  of  Profopitis  j  which  being  wafhed  on  each  fide 
by  navigable  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
ftationed  in  one  of  them,  and  here  they  held  out  a  fiege 
of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  bulk  of  the  Egyptians  fub- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  acknowleged  Artaxerxes 
for  their  fovereign ;  but  Amyrtceus  retreated,  with  a  party, 
into  the  fens,  where  he  ruled  many  years,  not  in  the 
leaft  molefl:ed  by  the  Perfians  ;  the  inacceflible  nature  of 
the  place  fecuring  him  againft  all  their  attempts. 
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Mean  while  Inarus,  and  his  auxiliaries,  on  the  ifland 
Propofitis,  were  bufy  in  defending  themfelves  againfl 
the  Perfians,  who  attacked  them  with  great  vigour  ;  "but 
finding  that  bare  ftrength  was  not  like  to  efFedluate  a  re- 
dudtion  of  the  befieged,  they  had  recourfe  to  art  and 
flratagem.  Draining  that  branch  of  the  Nile  in  which 
the  Athenian  fleet  rode,  they  at  once  rendered  their  fliip- 
ping  ufelefs,  and  made  a  paflage  by  which  the  whole  body 
•of  their  army  might  march  over  to  the  ifland.  Then 
Inarus,  and  all  the  Egyptians,  with  fifty  of  his  Athenian 
auxiliaries,  delivered  themfelves  up  to  Megabyzus,  on 
condition  of  being  fecured  in  their  lives  :  the  reil  of  the 
Athenians,  fix  thoufand  in  number,  fetting  fire  to  their 
iliips,  refolved  to  die  fword  in  hand  ;  the  Perfians,  per- 
ceiving their  defign,  thought  it  advifable  to  offer  them 
fome  reafonable  terms,  which  were  accepted  °.  The 
Athenians  had  fent  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail  to  relieve  the  ifland 
of  Profopitis,  but  they  arrived  too  late  ;  and,  as  fi^on 
,as  they  entered  the  river,  were  afl^aulted  by  the 
Perfians,  both  on  the  river,  and  from  the  fhore ;  fo  that 
they  all  perifiied  p.  Thus  ended  the  war  between  Inarus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  iVrtaxerxes  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom 
ihe  Egyptians  ever  after  rem.ained  quiet,  and  made  no 
attempts  to  recover  their  liberties.  Sartamus  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Egypt,  and  Inarus  was  carried  pri- 
foner  to  Sufa,  where  he  was  crucified,  notwithftanding 
the  promife  given  him  of  his  life  when  he  furrendered  % 

Amyrtaeus,  the  Saite,  in  the  mean  time,  poflTeflTed  the 
fens,  and,  in  the  fifteentli  year  of  Artaxerxes,  was  joined 
by  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  of  Athenian  fhips '"  5*  but  nothing 
of  moment  was  tranfa^led  at  this  time,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Perfians,  in  Egypt. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Notus,  the  Egyptians  re- 
volted once  more  from  the  Perfians  :  Amyrtseus  being 
apprlfed  of  their  difcontents,  and  that  they  were  ripe  for 
any  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty,  faliied  out  of  his 
fens,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  Egyptians,  drove  the 
•Perfians  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  became  king  of  the 
whole  country  of  Egypt  ^ 

Amyrtxus  thus  pofl'effed  of  ^the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by 
■the  total  expulfion  of  the  Perfians,  refolved  to  attack 
them  in  Phoenicia  alfo,  Jiaving  the    Arabians   in   confe- 

*»  Thucydid.  ubi  fnpra,  Diod  ubi  fupra,  p.282.  p  Thucydid. 
*ibi  fupra.  q  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  r  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Cimon. 

Tkucyd,  ubi  fupra.    Diod.  ubi  fupra.         «  Eufebius  in  Chronico. 
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deracy  with  him  in  this  undertaking".  But  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Darius  in  perfon,  and  overthrown ;  and  about 
this  time  he  died,  or  was  flain  in  battle. 

Faufiris,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  confent  of  the  Perfians.  And  now  the  Egyptians, 
though  perhaps  tributary  to  the  Perfians,  had  a  governor 
of  their  own  Elation  to  alleviate  the  burden  they  bore. 

Pfammetichus  fucceeded  Paufiris,  defcended  from  the 
famous  Pfammetichus,  whofe  hiftory  we  have  given 
above.  He  was  a  barbarous  and  ungrateful  man,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  only  incident  we  have  of  his  reign  5  for  Ta- 
mus,  who  had  been  admiral  in  the  Perfian  fervice, 
though  he  was  a  Memphite  by  birth,  thinking  it  advife- 
able,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  to  leave  the  Perlian  fervice,  and 
confiding  in  the  friendfhip  of  Pfammetichus,  whom  he 
had  formerly  obliged  by  many  friendly  offices,  put  all  his 
family  and  effe(fl:s  on  board  his  iliips,  and  failed  for  Egypt. 
But  when  Pfammetichus  heard  of  his  arrival,  and  that  he 
had  brought  great  riches  with  him,  he,  unmindful  of 
what  Tamus  merited  of  him,  and  of  all  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  hofpitality,  fell  upon  him  as  an  enemy  ;  and, 
having  flain  him,  his  family,  and  his  followers,  feized 
on  thofe  treafures  which  Tamus  hoped  to  have  enjoyed 
in  his  native  country  ^.  This  is  all  we  know  concerning 
that  cruel  prince. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Nephereus,  who  being  invited 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  into  a  confederacy  againll  the  Per- 
sians, he  fent  them  a  fquadron  of  a  hundred  gallies  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  fea,  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  mea- 
fures  (bufhels)  of  corn  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  army; 
but  the  veiTels  vi^hich  were  laden  with  this  valuable  pre- 
fent,  ignorantly  putting  into  Bhodes,  whofe  inhabitants 
bad  juft  then  put  themfelves  under  the  prote61:ion  of  the 
Perfian  fleet,  which  then  rode  at  anchor  there,  under  the 
command  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  they  fell  a  prey  to  him, 
and  never  reached  the  Lacedaemonians  >". 

Acoris,  the  fuccefibr  of  Nephereus,  joined  Euagoras 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Arabians,  Tyrians,  and  Barceans, 
a  people  of  Lybia,  againll  the  Perfians  ^  Acoris  fent 
fome  forces  to  the  afiiftance  of  Euagoras,  the  chief  of  this 
league,  who,  being  defeated,  came  into  Egypt  to  engage 
Acoris  to   aflift  him  with  his  full  ftrength  ;    but   Acoris 

"  Died.  Sic.  lib.  xiii.  p.  355.  x  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  p.  415. 

y  Idem,  ubi  fupra,  p.  438.     Juilin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.     Oiofius,  lib.  iii. 
?  Theopomp.  in  Exerpt.  Photii.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  p.  459. 
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could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  come  fo  totally  Into  bis  mea- 
fures,  and  only  difmiflcd  him,witb  a  fupply  of  money,  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  neceflities  of  that  prince.  Soon  after 
Gaus,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Tamus,  whom 
Pfammetichus  had  murdered  for  the  fake  of  his  wealth, 
and  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  been  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  admiral  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  being  difgufted 
at  ill  ufage  received  from  Tiribazus,  the  king  of  Perfia's 
general,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Cyprian  war  againft 
Euagoras,  revolted  from  the  Perfians  :  he  was  followed 
by  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  Acoris  and  the  Lacedssmonians.  f:5ut  next 
year  Gaus  w^as  treacheroufly  flain  by  fome  of  his  own  peo- 
ple *,  and  Tachos,  who  had  undertaken  to  execute  the 
fame  project,  dying  before  it  could  be  accompliflied,  it 
was  dr-opped ;  fo  that  the  Perfians  were  freed  from  the 
troublefome  effedls  of  this  new  alliance. 

Thirty  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  Egyptians  had 
lliaken  off  the  Perfian  yoke  under  Amyrtseus,  and  had  all 
along,  upon  every  occafion  that  offered,  fignalized  their  aver- 
fion  to  the  Perfian  government.  But  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
being  now  at  full  leifure  to  chaftife  them,  they  once  more 
were  threatened  with  a  cruel  war.  Great  preparations 
were  made  on  both  fides:  Acoris  engaged  a  great  num- 
ber of  Greeks,  and  other  mercenaries,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chabrias  the  Athenian*:  but  the  Perfians  being 
dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  this  prince  died  before  hof- 
tilities  commenced,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

Pfammuthis,  who  reigned  only  a  year.  Pfammu- 

After  him  Nepherotes  (who  is   called  the  laft  of  the   *1^^', 
Mendefian  race)  reigned  four  months.  ^^  ^^^  ^^* 

Then  the  kingdom  devolved  to  Neftanebis,  the  firft  of  Yr.  of  Fl. 
the  Sebennytic  race.     In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  the       «97  3' 
Perfian  army  and  fleet  came  upon  his  coafts  and  borders,    Ante  Chr, 
and  made  their  firfi:  attempt  upon  Pelufium  ;  but  Ne6ta-        ^'^^' 
nebis  having  had  time  fufficient   to    make   the   neceffary    ^e^aaebis, 
preparations,  that  city  and   the   adjacent  country  were  fo 
well  provided  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  that  no  imf 
preffion  could  be  there  made.     The  Perfian  commanders 
differing  in  their  counfels,  and  entertaining  jealoufies  of 
each  other's  glory,  did  nothing  in   this  war ;  for^  though 
they  entered  the  Mendefian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  pofleffed 
themfelves  of  the  fortrefs  that  guarded  it,  and  (truck  the 

»  Idem,  ubi  fupra,  p. 471. 
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Egyptians  with  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  yet  they  gave 
them  time  to  recolle£t  their  courage  ;  Neci:anebis  lodged 
a  fufficient  garrifon  in  Memphis,  and  taking  the  field, 
with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  fo  annoyed  Pharnabazus  the 
Perfian  general,  that  he  could  make  no  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  the  Nile,  at  the  accuftomed  period,  overflow- 
ing the  land,  the  Perfians  were  obliged  to  retreat  ^  Thus 
ended  this  war. 

Abut  five  years  afterwards,  Agefilaus,  king  of  Sparta^ 
came  with  the  character  of  an  ambafl^ador  to  Ne£^anebis, 
to  folicit  fuccours  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  driven  to 
great  diftrefs  by  the  Thebans  »  ;  and  in  feven  years  after 
this  embafly  Ne6l:anebis  died. 

Tachos  fucceeding  him,  colle6led  all  his  ftrength  in  or- 
der to  defend   his  country  from  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Perfians  ;    who,   notwithftanding  their  many  mifcar- 
riages,    had    not   laid    afide   the  thoughts  of  again  fub- 
jefting  Egypt  to    their  dominion.     To   ftrengthen    him- 
felf  the  more,  he  fent  to   Greece  to  raife   mercenaries ; 
and  fucceeded   fo  well  in  his  application  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  they  difpatched  a  good  number  of  forces 
to  him,  under  the  command  of  Agefilaus  ^.     Tachos  had 
promifed  this  king,  that  he  fliould  be  generalifiimo  of  all 
the  forces  ;  but,  upon  the  firft  interview,  he  conceived 
fuch   difadvantageous  ideas   of   that    monarch,    that    he 
thenceforward  flighted  his  counfels,  and  defpifed  his  per- 
fon.     He  expe£led  to  have  feen   a   gay  and  magnificent 
prince,  whofe  habit  and  train  were  equal  to  the  fame  and 
fplendor  of  his  exploits,  and  not  a  plain  mean-looking  old 
man.      This  hafty  and   ill-grounded   impreflTion  may  be 
well  faid  to  bar?  been  the  ruin  of  Tachos,     For  he  allow- 
ed Agefilaus  to  be  nothing  but  general  over  the  merce- 
naries at  land.     The  command  of  the  fleet  he  gave  to 
Chabrias  the  Athenian,  referving  to  himfelf  the  fupreme 
dire£^ion  of  the  whole.     Having  joined  his  mercenaries 
and  Egyptians  together,  he  marched   out  of  Egypt,  de- 
figning  to  attack   the  Perfians  in  Phoenicia,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Agefilaus,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  un- 
fettled  ftate  of  Egypt,  and  remonftrated  how  much  more 
it  would  be  for  his  intereft  to  manage  the  war  by  lieute- 
nants,   and   fl:ay  himfelf  in   his   kingdom.      The   event 
fhewed,  that  Agefilaus's  counfel  was  the  refult  of  a  very 
prudent  forecaft ;  for  while  Tachos  was  in  Phoenicia,  the 

^  Diod.  ubi  fnpra,  p.  478,  479.     Cornel.  Nepos,   in  Iphicrate, 
%  Plutarch,  in  Agefilao.  *  Idem  ibid.  Diod.  ubi  fupra,  p.  506. 
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Egyptians  revolted,  and  fet  up  his  kinfman  Ne£l:anebls  in 
his  Head.  Agefilaus,  taking  this  opportunity  to  vent  his 
refentment  againft  Tachos,  for  the  contempt  with  vi'hich 
he  had  treated  him  at  his  firfl  arrival,  joined  Neftanebis, 
and  deprived  the  other  of  his  kingdom,  who  fled  through 
Arabia,  and  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Perfia  ^. 

Ne£lanebis  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne,  when  a  j^g^anebif 
Mendefian  rofe  up  in  oppofitionto  him,  with  a  force  con-  the  loft  king 
fiftingofone  hundred  thoufand  men.     Agefilaus  advifed  of  Egyt>t' 
him  to  fall  on  them  immediately,  and  difperfe  them  before  ^  rebellion 
they  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular  body  by  difci-  yj^^ . 
pline  5  but  he,  fufpecling  that  the  Lacedsemonian  intend- 
ed to  betray  him,   as  he  had  betrayed  Tachos,  gave  no 
ear  to  his  advice.     In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  encreaf- 
ed  in  ftrength  and  regular  order  every  day,  and  became 
fo  formidable,  that  Ne£l:anebis  was  constrained  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  one  of  his  towns,  and  endure  a  (lege.     He 
now  urged  Agefilaus  to  make  a  fally  upon  the  befiegers, 
that  fhould  throw  them  into  diforder,  while  he  himfelf 
might,  in  the  mean  time,  march  out  and  take  the  field; 
and  becaufe  the  Greek  refufed  to  comply,    Neftanebis 
grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  him.     The  enemy  having 
extended  their  lines  almoft  round  the  town ;  Agefilaus  told 
Nedianebis,    that  now    was  his  time   to     make  a  fally ; 
that,  by  the  lines  the  befiegers  had  raifed,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  encompafs  him  -,  and  the  gap  which  was  not 
yet  filled  up,  was  wide  enough  for  him  to  march  through 
with  fafety  and  convenience.     The  king  followed  his  ad- 
vice, and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  befiegers  were  de- 
feated.    The  remaining  part  of  the  war  being  left  to  the 
management  of  Agefilaus,  Neftanebis's  competitor  was 
every  where  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  at  length  taken  ^uiiich  is 
prifoner.     Thus  was  Ne£lanebis  fettled  in  the  full  and  quelled. 
quiet  poflefllon  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  \ 

In  the  twelfth   year  of  his  reign,    the  Sidonians   and  He  is  joined 
Phoenicians,  revolting  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  entered  bj  the  Si- 
into  a  confederacy  with  him  againft  that  monarch.     This  ^of^^^"/* 
alliance  happened  very  opportunely  for  him  ;  for,  as  the     ''^^"'' 
Perfians  had  been  in  conftant  agitation  againft  him,  and   andCypri' 
were  now  making  vaft  preparations  to  reclaim  Egypt,  he  otsy  a^ainjl 
had  a  very  good  barrier,  feeing  the  Perfian  forces  could  '^^^  Per- 
not  approach  his  borders,  but  by  marching  through  Phce-  '^^"^' 

h  Plutarch.  &  Xenophon.  in  Agefilao.    Theopomp.  &  Lyceas 
Naucrat.  in  T^gyptiacjs  apud  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap,  i.  i  Plu- 

tarch, ibid.  Polycen.  Strat.  lib.  ii. 
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nicia.  Therefore,  to  keep  up  their  fpirits,  Nec^anebij 
detached  a  body  of  four  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries, 
under  the  command  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  to  join  them, 
in  hopes  to  manage  the  war  at  a  diftance.  The  Phceni- 
cians  encouraged  by  this  fupply,  drove  the  Perfians  out  of 
their  territories  ^ ;  and  immediately  after,  the  Cypriots 
entered  into  the  alliance  againfh  Perfia  ^  Darius  Ochus 
finding  that  his  lieutenants  made  no  progrefs  in  fupprefl^ 
ing  the  rebels,  refolved  to  head  his  troops  in  perfon, 
keeping  his  eye  chiefly  upon  Egypt  Mentor  the  Rho^ 
dian,  underflanding  his  defign,  and  being  at  the  fame 
time  informed  of  the  prodigious  number  of  the  Perfian 
army,  went  over  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  by  whom  he  was 
kindly  received,  as  one  who  might  do  him  fignal  fervice 
by  his  knowlege  of  the  country  of  Egypt.  When  Nec- 
tanebis  found,  that  the  king  of  Perfia  was  refolved  on  his 
ruin,  and  was  taking  the  mofk  eiFetlual  meafures  to  com- 
pafs  it,  he  aiTembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
men,  confifting  of  twenty  thoufand  mercenaries  from 
Greece,  as  many  from  Libya,  and  the  reft  Egyptians ; 
but  they  did  not  altogether  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the 
Perfian  army.  "With  fome  of  them  he  garrifoned  his 
frontier  towns,  and  with  the  others  he  guarded  the  pafles 
through  which  the  enemy  were  to  march.  The  Perfian 
Jsin'vaded  detached  three  bodies  from  his  army.  The  firft,  com- 
by  the  Per-  mandedby  Lachares,  the  Theban,  fat  down  before  Pelu- 
Jtans-f  fium,  garrifoned  by  five  thoufand  Greeks.     The  fecond, 

under  the  command  of  Nicoftratus,  the  Argive,  embarked 
on  board  a  fquadron  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  failing  up 
the  Nile,  landed  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  he 
made  a  ftrong  encampment.  The  whole  kingdom  being 
thus  alarmed,  Clinius,  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  muftering 
all  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  undertook  to  diflodge  Nir 
coftratus  from  his  entrenchments.  A  battle  enfued,  and 
w^as  fought  with  great  obftinacy ;  but  at  laft  the  Egyp- 
tians giving  way,  after  having  loft  Clinius  and  five  thou- 
'  fand  more  of  their  number,  were  utterly  broken  and  dif- 

perfed.  The  lofs  of  this  battle  was  the  ruin  of  Egypt ; 
for  when  Neftanebis  heard  it,  he  abandoned  the  palTes, 
where  he  had  very  prudently  pofted  himfelf,  and  marched 
for  Memphis,  to  defend  that  city  againft  Nicoftratus, 
who,  he  feared,  had  a  defign  upon  that  capital  with  his 
victorious  fleet  and  army.  When  the  Greek  garrifon  in 
Peiufium  heard  that  Nedanebis  had  deferted  his  poft, 

^  I>iod.  iib.  xvi.  p.  531,  532,  533.         ^  Idem  ubi  fupra,  p.  53*. 
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they  thought  there  was  no  farther  room  for  hope ;  and 
therefore   came  to  a  parley  with  Lachares,  and  delivered 
up  the  city  to  him,  upon  condition,  that  they  and  their 
effects  fhould  be  fafely  conveyed  to  Greece.     Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  who  commanded  the  third  body  of  the  Perfian 
detachment,    finding  the  pafles   unguarded,  entered  the 
country ;  and,  declaring  publicly  that  Ochus  would  gra- 
ciouily  receive  all  that  lubmitted,    but  cut  off,    without 
mercy,    fuch    as   fhould   refift,    the   Egyptians,    and  the 
Egyptian   Greeks,    ftrovc  which   fhould   make   the  moil 
humble  and  ready  fubmiffion.    Ne<flanebis,  thus  driven  to   and  flies 
defpair,  fled  with  his  treafures  from   his  palace  in  Mem-   into  Etlm- 
phis  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returned.     He  P^^' 
was  the  laft  native  Egyptian  who  governed  Egypt,  which 
has  ever  fmce  been  under  a  foreign  yoke.     Nedtanebis  E^ypt  fi- 
loft  his  kingdom  by  relying  too  much  on  himfelf.     He   r.aUy  re- 
was  feated  on  the  throne  by  Agefilaus  ;  his  wars  againft   ^^^^^  ^y 
Perfia  (for  the  Perfians  were  always  attempting  a  reduc-  ^^    ^^' 
tion  of  Egypt)  were  managed  by  the  prudence  and  valour   y^   of  p]^ 
of  Diaphantus,  the  Athenian,  and  Lamius,   the  Lacedse-        1998. 
monian  j   but,  arrogating  to   himfelf  the   merit  of  their   Ante  Chr. 
fuccefles,  he  took  upon  him  to   a£t  from  his  own  no-        35^* 
tions",  and  fo  brought  ruin  upon  himfelf,  and  ignominy  ' 

and  flavery  upon  his  fubje£ls.  For  henceforward  Egypt 
was  a  province  of  Perfia,  till  Alexander  fubverted  that 
monarchy,  and  was  received  by  the  Egyptians  with  open 
arms,  as  their  deliverer  from  the  Perfian  tyranny. 

SECT.     VI. 

The  fuccejfion  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt ^  according  to  the 
Oriental  Hiftorians, 


A 


S  the  oriental  hiftorians  differ  entirely  from  the- 
Greeks  in  their  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  affairs,  it 
might  be  deemed  inexcufable  in  us  to  omit  the  feries  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  as  delivered  by  them.  We  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  we  copy  from 
them  ;  but  cannot  help  thinking  their  accounts,  however 
fabulous,  no  lefs  worthy  of  notice  than  the  fables  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  writers  (A). 

In 
ra  Idem  ubi  fupra,  p.  534,  535. 

(A)  Khondemir wrote,  in  the    hiflory,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Perfian  tongue,    an    univerfal    Collection  of   the  purell  and 

moil 
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In  the  firft  place  we  muft  take  notice,  that  thefe  authors 
divide  the  ancient  Egyptian  monarchs  into  three  clafTes. 
The  firft  of  thefe  are  faid  to  have  ruled  in  this  country 
before  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  amongft  them  they 
place  Gian  Ben  Gian,  to  whom  they  afcribe  the  py- 
ramids ^. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  Egyptian  kings  are  faid  to  have 
reigned  before  the  deluge.  The  account  that  is  given  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  thefe  early  times,  ftands 
thus  :  Kraus,  who  ftood  in  the  fifth  degree  from  Adam, 
dilliking  the  condu£t  of  thofe  who  inhabited  the  country 
wherein  he  was  born,  afiembled  a  company  of  feventy- 
eight  perfons,  and  removed  into  Egypt,  which  he  cleared 
of  its  woods  j  and,  finding  it  equally  pleafant  and  fruit- 
ful, built  the  city  of  Mefr,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  his 
father,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom. 
He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  5 
but  in  what  year  of  the  world  he  afcended  the  throne,  is 
not  mentioned;  To  him  fucceeded  his  fon  Tegar,  or,  as 
others  call  him,  Natras,  of  whom  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded that  deferves  notice. 

Mefram,  whom  fome  call  the  fon,  others  the  brother 
of  the  laft  mentioned  prince,  inherited  the  kingdom  :  he 
was  a  great  magician,  and,  dying,  left  both  his  ftill  and 
his  crown  to  his  fon, 

Gancam,  who  was  a  prieft,  a  philofopher,  and  magi- 
clan  ;  in  his  reign  it  is  laid  Enoch  was  tranflated.  He 
had  for  his  fucceflbr  his  fon  ^y 

Aryak,  who  excelled  all  his  predeceflbrs  In  his  fkill  m 
the  occult  fciences,  by  dint  of  which  he  Is  faid  to  have 

c  Tarikh  al  Thabari.  ^  Ebn  abd  al  Hokm.  ap.  Greaves, 

Pyramid.    Khondemir  in  Khelaflat  Alakhar.  Mirabil.  Pyramid. 

moft  authentic  Accounts  of  the  that  happened  in  this  country 

moft  remarkable  Events,  drawn  from  the  time  it  fell  under  the 

from  the  bed  ancient  Hillori-  dominion  of  the  caliphs,  to  the 

ans  ;"    and  finifhed   his   work  year  in'which  he  died,  viz.  of 

A.  D.  14-1.     As  to  the  parti-  the  Hejra,  845,  A.  D.    1467, 

cular  hiilories  of  Egypt,    v/e  The  other,  Joufouf  Ben  Tagri 

will  mention  only    two ;    the  Wirdi,  who  obtained  the  fur- 

firft  relating  to  the  country,  the  name  of  Monazakh  Meflr,  i.  e. 

latter  to  its  monarchs.     The  the  hiftorian  of  Egypt ^    by    a 

firft  is  that  of  Ahmed  al  Mak-  work  he  compofed  in  four,  vo- 

rizi,  who  divided  his  work  into  lumes,    containing  the   entire 

feven  parts.     He  wrote,    be-  hiftory  of  this  country  to  the 

fides,  a  copious  hiftory  ©f  all  year  1449. 

done 
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done  wonders.  It  is  likewife  pretended,  that  in  the  reign 
of  this  Egyptian  monarch,  the  angels  Harut  and  Marut  de- 
fcended  from  heaven,  and  converfed  with  men ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  ihefe  fables  are  very  ancient,  and  have 
been  generally  received,  no  doubt,  becaufe  they  were 
forged  from  fome  hint  in  the  Mofaic  writings  °.         • 

His  fon  Louchanam  fucceeded  him,  and  performed  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice. 

Chafalim,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Hafalim,  the  fon  of 
Louchanam,  is  celebrated  for  his  invention  of  the  nilo- 
meter  *,  which,  without  queftion,  paffed  for  a  wonderful 
efFe£l  of  magic  in  thofe  days. 

Harfal,  or  according  to  others,  Hufal,  the  fon  of  Cha- 
falim, reigned  over  his  people  with  great  lenity ;  and  in 
his  reign  it  is  faid  the  prophet  Noah  was  bom. 

Jadonfac  fucceeded  Harfal ;  of  him  we  are  told,  that  he 
firll  thought  of  rendering  the  Nile  of  greater  ufe  by  cutting 
canals. 

Semrond  received  the  crown  from  his  father  Jadonfac  ; 
but  of  him  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  he  tranf- 
Itiitted  it  to  his  fon, 

Sariac,  or  Sarkak  ;  who  left  it  to 

Sahaluc,  or  Sahlick,  a  famous  monarch,  of  whom  how- 
ever, we  hear  no  more  but  that  his  glory  was  eclipfed  by 
that  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr, 

Saurid,  a  monarch  equally  renowned  for  wifdom,  juf- 
tice  and  power.  He  is  faid  to  have  dreamed,  that  he  faw 
the  earth,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  fubvcrted  ;  the  men 
lying  on  their  faces,  tJie  ftars  falling  from  heaven,  and  all 
things  involved  in  difcord  and  confuiion.  A  year  after,  he 
had  a  fecond  dream  of  the  fame  nature,  which  fo  affright- 
ed him,  that  he  immediately  fummoned  the  moft  learned 
of  the  priefts  together,  with  all  the  wife  men  and  profef- 
fors  of  the  occult  fciences  in  Egypt.  To  them  he  related 
his  dreams,  and  befought  them  to  inform  him  what  they 
portended.  Thefe  fliges,  having  confulted  together,  de- 
clared to  him,  that  a  mighty  deluge  would  cover  the 
earth,  and  that  the  effects  thereof  had  been  reprefented  tcr 
him  in  his  dreams.  The  king,  in  confequencc  of  this 
interpretation,  caufed  pyramids,  and  other  prodigious 
ftru6iures,  to  be  ere6led,  to  ferve  for  places  of  refuge  for 
himfelf  and  his  domeftlcs.  He  likewife  defigned  to  cover 
the  roofs  and  the  walls  of  thefe  places  with  hieroglyphics, 

e  Vide  Lib,  Enoch,  ap  Fabric.  Pfeudepigraph.  Veter<  Teftamcnt. 
Herbelot.  Bibk  Oiieiu,  Art.  Edris.  Mifabih  Pyramid, 
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ex|5lanatory  of  all  the  various  fciences  known  to  the  Egyj!)* 
tians,  as  invaluable  treafuies,  fet  apjjrt  and  confecrated  to 
the  fervice  of  pofterity.     Accordingly,  he  built  the  thr^e 
great  pyramids,  which  being  finifhed,  he  caufed  them  to 
be  covered  with  filks  of  feveral  colours  ;  proclaiming  on 
this  occafion  a  general  feaft,  which  lafted  a  confiderable 
time,  and  to  which,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  reforted. 
Then  he  ordered  thirty  great  veflels,  made  of  a  kind  of 
artificial  green  ftone,  to  be  placed  in   the  bottom  of  the 
eaftern  pyramid.     Thefe  he  filled  with  all  kinds  of  jewels^ 
and  precious  ftones  ;  and  then,  placing  covers  over  them, 
he  poured  over  thefe,  melted  lead,  fcattering  on  the  floor 
a  confiderable  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  to  delude  the 
eyes  of  greedy  intruders,  and  to  hinder  them  from  prying 
into  the  vefTels.     The  fecond  pyramid  he  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  that  related  to  civil  hiftory,  laying  'up  the 
books  and  records  in  fuch  velTels  as  he  had  before  provid- 
ed  for  his  jewels.     In   the  third   pyramid  he   depofited. 
whatfoever  related  to  their  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  to  the 
fublime  fciences.     In  all  of  them  he  laid  up  mighty  trea- 
fures,  and  difpofed  in  them  all  things  fit  for  the  reception 
of  a  prince  who  ftiould  fly  thither  for  ftielter,  appointing 
alfo  in  the  middle,  convenient  places  for  the  interment  of 
him  and  his  domeftics.     Thefe,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, are  faid  to  be  takea  from  the  ancient  books  of  the 
Copts;  wherein  alfo  it  is  recorded,  that   8aurid  reigned 
three  hundred  years  before  the  deluge,  and   that  he  go- 
verned Egypt  one  hundred  and  feven  years.     When  he 
found  himfelf  near  the  time  of  his  diflx)lution,  he  fenc  for 
his  fon,  and,  having  made  him  a  long  difcourfe  on  the 
duty  of  a  king,  and  the  regard  which  he  owed  to  him  as 
his  father  and  his  fovereign,  he  diredled,  that  his  corpfe 
fhould  be  carried   into  his  pyramid  ;    that  the  room  in 
which  it  ftiould  be  laid,  fliould  be  ftrewed  with  camphire 
and  fantal-wood  ;  that  his  body  fliould  be  embalmed  with 
fpices  ',  and  that  his  rich  armour,  with  whatever  valuable 
things  he  had  ufed  about  this  perfon,  might  be  left  in  the 
fame  room.     All  which  direclions  were  punctually  fol- 
lowed ^ 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr  Hargib,  whom  fome  writers  call 
Augib,  and  reprefent  as  his  brother,  governed  according 
to  the  inftruiSlions  the  deceafed  king  Saurid  had  given  him, 
being  no  lefs  careful  to  engage  the  hearts  of  his  fubjecEts 
by  a  kind  and  gentle  adminiftration,  than  he  was  to  fe- 

^  Ebnabd  alHokm.  ubi  fupra,  Mirabil.  Pyramid. 
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Tuie  their  profpenty  by  ruling  wifely  and  juflily.  He  is 
faid  to  have  built  the  lirfl  of  the  pyramids  of  Dehafoura, 
into  which  he  caufed  immenfe  wealth,  and  a  vafl  quantity 
of  precious  llones,  to  be  brought,  and  there  interred. 
His  favourite  fcience  was  chemifcry ;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  he  had  the  art  of  multiplying  gpld,  whereby  he  filled 
his  treafury  after  he  had  adorned  his  kingdom  with  many 
magnificent  it  ruptures.  He  governed  Egypt  ninety-nine 
years,  and  after  his  death  was  interred  in  the  pyramids. 
His  fucceflbr  was  his  fon 

Menaos,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Mankaus,  a  prince  who 
deviated  widely  from  the  examples  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, being  excefiively  proud,  intolerably  infolent,  and 
outrageoufly  cruel.     Many  women  of  quality  he  ravlflied, 
flew  the  moft  deferving  of  his  fubjefts,  and  wafted  in 
fcandalous  debauches  a  large  proportion  of  that  treafure 
which  his  anceftors  had  amaffed,  and  fet  apart  for  public 
ufes.     At  laft,  he  arrived  at  fuch  an  height  of  folly  and 
extravagance,   that  he   built  palaces  of  gold  and  filver. 
Into  thefe  he  brought  canals  from  the  Nile,  the  bottoms 
of  which  were  covered  with  precious  ftones,  that  glittered 
through  the  water,  fo  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  fpecla- 
tors-     To  fupport  this  enormous  expence,  he  hadrecourfe 
to  all  the  arts  of  tyranny  and  opprefTion  ;  whereby  he  be- 
came exceflively  hated  by  his  fubjecfts,  who  were  wortder- 
fully  rejoiced  when  his   horfe  itartlng,  threw  him,  and 
broke  his  neck :  neverthelefs  they  did  not  alter  the  fuccef- 
iion,  but  raifed  to  the  throne  his  fon 

Ecros,  of  whom  we  have  little  or  no  account ;  only  It 
is  probable,  that  he  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as  his  father,  by 
the  courfe  his  fubjc6ls  took  to  fecure  themfelves  ;  for,  ei- 
ther on  his  death  or  depofition,  they  laid  afide  hereditary 
fovereigns,  and  made  choice  of  a  perfon  who  v/as  of  the 
royal  family,  on  whom  they  beftowed  the  crown. 

Ermelinous,  whom  fome  call  Malinus,  having  thus  at- 
tained the  regal  dignity,  governed  with  lenity  aud  juftice  j 
and,  on  his  deceafe,  the  Egyptians  fubmltted  to 

Firaoun,  who  was  kinfman  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
laft  monarch  in  Egypt  who  ruled  before  the  deluge.  He 
proved  a  moft  tyrannical  prince,  and  looked  upon  his  fub- 
je(Sls  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  flaves,  deftined  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  fit  to  command.  Religion  and  juf- 
tice were  almoft  forgotten  under  his  bafe  and  luxurious 
adminiftration.  Being  informed,  that  Noah  had  preach- 
ed repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  threatening  the  dif- 
obedient  with  deltrudlion  by  water,  he  wrote  to  king  Dar- 

mafel. 
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mafel,  m  whofe  dominions  the  prophet  dwelt,  to  pttt 
Noah  to  death,  and  burn  the  ark  which  he  was  building- 
However,  the  high  prieft  of  Egypt,  who  hac]  read  and  con- 
fidered  the  facred  books  carefully,  perfuaded  in  his  mind, 
that  what  Noah  had  threatened  would  certainly  come  to 
pafs,  procured  himfelf  to  be  fent  to  enforce  the  counfel 
given  to  Darmafel ;  whereby  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
joining  himfelf  to  Noah,  and  of  matching  his  daughter  in 
his  family.  When  the  deluge  began,  Egypt  was  over- 
fpread  with  luxury,  and  the  king  was  fo  exceffively  drunk, 
that  he  had  not  a  perfe£t  idea  of  his  danger  till  the  mo- 
ment he  was  fwallowed  up  and  drowned.  Thefe  writers 
affirm,  that  the  waters  continued  upon  the  earth  for  eleven 
months  ;  and  that  this  event  happened  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  fifty-fix  years  after  the  creation  ^, 

The  Kings  of  Egypt  after  the  Deluge, 

"When  Noah  and  thofe  that  were  with  him  defcended 
from  the  ark,  the  high  prieit  of  Egypt  befought  him  to 
fend  their  grandfon  Banfar,  or  Beifar,  with  him  into 
Egypt,  and  Noah  granted  his  requelt.  Banfar,  by  the  di- 
rection of  this  priefi;,  fettled  himfelf  in  this  country, 
^which  he  wonderfully  improved,  or  rather  retrieved, 
building  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Memphis ;  but  had  then  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Mafar,  or  Mefr,  which  fignifies  the  great  city,  A 
fon  being  born  to  him  while  he  was  employed  in  this 
work,  he  called  him  Mafar,  or  Mefr,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  great  reftorer  of  Egypt  K 

Some  oriental  writers  vary  in  their  account  of  this 
matter,  attributing  the  fettleraent  of  Egypt  entirely  to 
Mafar,  to  whom  they  fay  it  was  folemnly  alfigned  by  his 
fovereign  anceftor  Noah,  to  whom  he  was  dear,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  capacity,  and  the  innocency  of  his 
manners  -,  infomuch,  that  Noah  having  curfed  Cham  his 
grandfather,  and  breathed  out  many  bitter  execrations 
againfb  him  and  his  pofi:erity,  on  Mafar's  interpofition, 
retraced  them  with  regard  to  him ;  and  in  a  pathetic 
addrefs  to  God,  befought  him  to  blefs  and  preferve  this 
young  man,  and  ^to  give  him  all  the  riches  of  the  land  of 
the  river.  However  this  might  be,  Mafar  certainly 
eflablifhed   the  form  of    government   which  afterwards 

h  Tarikh  al  Thabari.  Mirabil.  Pyramid,    Al  Soyuti.  i  Mi- 

rabil.  Pyramid.  Tarikh  al  Thabari, 
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fubfifted  in  Egypt,  built  various  cities,  and  amafled  to- 
gether great  treafures.  When  he  found  himfelf  near  his 
end,  he,  by  his  will,  divided  the  kingdom  into  feveral 
little  fovereignties:  one  diilri6t  he  gave  his  fon  Coptim,  or 
rather  Kibt,  whofe  defcendents  are  called  Copts  j  to  his 
fon  Afmounous,  w^hom  fome  call  Aflimun,  he  be- 
queathed the  Upper  Egypt ;  on  his  fon  Abribus,  or 
Athrib,  he  bellowed  the  fiat  country,  and  the  fens  beyond 
Barod,  directing  each  of  them  to  ereft  a  fair  city  in  his 
territory  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  to  take  all 
imaginable  pains  to  improve  and  fertilize  the  adjacent 
country.  He  likewife  gave  orders  about  the  manner  of 
his  own  burial ;  purfuant  to  which,  when  he  expired,  his 
fons  laid  his  body  in  a  cave  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits 
long,  which  cave  they  filled  with  treafures  and  precious 
ftones,  caufing  this  infcription  to  be  engraven  on  a  plate 
of  gold,  which  was  placed  upon  the  marble  monument 
within  which  the  body  lay :  "  Mafar,  the  fon  of  Banfar, 
the  fon  of  Chaus,  the  fon  of  Noah,  died,  aged  feveii 
hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  the  deluge."  Of  this 
king  they  report,  that  he  was  a  mofl;  wife,  juil,  and  pious 
perfon,  having  never  done  the  leaft  wrong  to  any  of  his 
fubje^ls,  or  bent  his -knee  to  any  idol,  but  living  without 
care,  forrow,  or  ficknefs,  till  by  the  courfe  of  nature  he 
was  removed  from  this  into  another  flate  •,  having  firfl 
feen  a  multitude  of  people  defcended  from  his  own  loins, 
and  leaving  feveral  flourifhing  kingdoms  to  bis  children ''. 

To  Mafar  fucceeded  his  fon  Coptim ;  but  how  long  he 
governed,  or  what  he  performed,  is  not  known.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

Coptarim,  of  whom  likewife  we  have  no  memoirs,  and 
therefore  we  fhall  only  fay,  that  his  fon  Budefir  fucceeded 
him,  as  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Gad,  or  Gadim  ; 
after  whom  Sedeth  his  fon  afcended  the  throne,  whofe 
fon  and  fucceflbr  was  Mancaous,  whofe  fon  Cafaous 
reigned  after  him  ;  and  on  his  deceafe,  his  fon  Marbis, 
in  whofe  ftead  reigned  Afmar,  then  Cltin,  whofe  fon  El- 
fabas  was  his  fucceifor,  who  left  the  throne  to  Sa.  This 
monarch  built  the  city  of  Sais,  and  fettled  the  Egyptian 
conftitution.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Malil,  after 
whom  reigned  Hadares ;  then  his  fon  Cheribas,  to  whom 
fucceeded  Calcan. 

Totis,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  Tulis,  fucceeded  his 
father  Calcan.     He  it  was  who  governed  the  kingdom  of 

k  Khondemir  ubi  fupra.     Mirabil.  Pyramid.  Al  Soyuti. 
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Egypt,  when  Ibrahim  went  thither  with  his  wife  Sarali, 
Whofe  beauty,   even   after  fhe  was  paft  her  bloom,  ftruck 
all  beholders  with  wonder.     On  their  arrival  at  Mefr,  the 
capita]   of  the  kingdom,    notice  was  prefently   given    to 
Tulis  that  a  ftranger  was  come,  who  had  with  him  a  wo- 
man the  moft  beautiful  that  had  ever  been  beheld.     The 
king  prefently  fent  for  Ibrahim,  and  having  demanded  of 
him  what  relation  the  woman  ftood  in  towards  him,  the 
prophet  anfwered,  that  fhe  was  his  fifter.     Then  Tulis 
direded  that  fhe  fliould  be  brought  to  him  •,  but  when  he 
put  out  his  hand  with  an  intent  to  touch  her,  he  found  it 
fuddenly  fhrunk  and  withered  j  whereupon,  apprehend- 
ing that  he  was  deceived,  he  befought  Sarah  to  pray  for 
him,  that  his  hand  might  be  reftored ;  fhe  did  fo,  and  the 
king  drew  back  his  hand  found  and  well.     Tulis  then  de- 
manded of  her  in  what  degree  flie  was  related  to  Ibrahim  , 
"  I  am,*'  faid  Ihe,  "  his  wife."  *'  Why  then,"  faid  he,  "  did^ 
he  deceive  me,  in  faying  you  was  his  fifter?"  "  He  did  not 
deceive  thee,  O  king,"  replied  fhe,  "  for  in  that  I  am  of 
the  fame  religion,  I  am   his  filler  in  God,  and  the  fifter 
of  every  man  who   believes   the   unity  of  the  Godhead." 
Thisanfwer  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  king,  that  he  fent  for 
Ibrahim,    and  was  inftrucled  in  his   religion.     We   are- 
farther  informed,    that  this   king  of  Egypt  had  an  only 
daughter,   a  princefs  of  great  parts,  and   of  a   mild  and 
pleafant  temper;    flie  was  extremely  delighted  with  the' 
company  of  Sarah,   and  would  have  made  her  many  and 
great  prefents,  had  fhe  not  declined  them  by  the  com- 
mand of  her  huftjand.     The   princefs,  however,  obliged 
her  to  accept  a  female  Have  called  Hagar,  who  was  after- 
wards the  mother  of  Ifhmael.     After  the  departure  of 
Ibrahim  and  his  wife,  Tulis  became  a  moft  intolerable 
tyrant,  infomuch  that  his  daughter,  perceiving  his  fub- 
jccts   hated   him    extremely,    and    that  there  was   fome 
danger  of  their    changing  the   fucceflion,  poifoned  him 
when  he  had  reigned  feventy  years,  and  after  a  fliort  in- 
terregnum, afcended  the  throne. 

This  princefs,  whofe  name  was  Juriak,  though  fome 
writers  call  her  Charoba,  governed  with  great  art,  pre- 
tending to  be  alike  the  mother  of  all  her  fubjeds  ;  but  in 
fa£l:  balancing  the  power  of  the  foldiery  with  that  of  the 
■priefts,  and  fecuring  the  quiet  of  her  reign  by  a  dextrous 
management  of  parties.  In  her  time,  or  under  the  reign 
of  her  daughter,  fome  hiftorians  affirm  that  the  Amale- 
kites  entered  Egypt,  which  they  held  in  fubjeftion  for  a 
confiderable  time  ;  but  we  have  a  very  imperfect  account 

of 
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<:>rtbe  monarchs  of  that  dynafty,  amongfl  whom,  how- 
ever, they  reckon  the  following  princes '. 

Riyan  is  faid  to  have  differed  from  all  his  predecelTors, 
that  is,  from  all  the  Amalekite  kings  of  Egypt.  For 
whereas  they  were  idolaters  in  refpetl:  to  religion,  and 
tyrants  with  regard  to  their  adminiftration,  this  Riyan 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  worihipper  of  the  true  God,  and 
a  very  juft  and  good  prince.  In  his  time  it  is  affirmed 
that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  and  very  probably  it  was 
from  this  Ifraelite  that  he  received  inilru£lions,  which 
wrought  upon  him  fo  powerfully,  as  to  make  him  zCt  m 
quite  a  different  manner  from  his  anceflors.  We  have 
many  long  and  fabulous  fbories  concerning  the  admi- 
niftration of  that  patriarch  ;  but  as  thefe  are  too  prolix 
to  be  inferted  here,  we  chufe  to  omit  them,  and  to  pafs  on 
to  the  fuccefibr  of  this  monarch,  who  was  his  fon 

Darem,  a  perfon  altogether  unlike  his  father,  was  an 
impious  perfon,  who  affefted  to  defpife  and  affront  divine 
Providence,  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  in  his  govern-** 
ment  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppreffor.  He  did  not  how- 
ever enjoy,  or  rather  abufe,  the  regal  dignity  long,  but  by 
the  juft  judgment  of  God,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  To 
him  fucceeded 

Cathim,  an  Amalekite,  a  magnificent  prince,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  by  a  variety  of  noble  buildings, 
with  which  he  adorned  this  country.  Others  allege  that 
Riyan  left  no  fon,  but  a  grandfon,  whofe  name  was 

Kabus,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  is  faid  to  have  reigned 
in  the  time  of  Mofes"".  His  brother  Valid,  or  Walid, 
comes  next,  who  is  by  moft  of  the  Arabian  authors  faid 
to  have  been  king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with  Mofes, 
and  to  have  perilhed  in  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  an  Arab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ad',  though  others  fay  of  Amlak,  i.  e.  an 
Amalekite.  Here  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice,  that 
though  Walid  be  truly  a  proper  name,  yet  it  is  alfo  ufed 
by  the  oriental  writers  to  fignify  fuch  a  one.  Hence, 
whenever  they  meet  with  the  aftions  of  a  prince  without 
finding  his  name,  they  prefently  fubftitute  that  of  Walid.  . 
We  muft  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  fome  au- 
thors have  given  this  prince  another  denomination,  be- 
caufe  that  will  make  no  difference  in  the  hiftory,  neither 
will  it  at  all  affe£t  the  credit  of  one  relation  or  the  other. 
This  prince  is  reprefented  as  a  moft  cruel  tyrant ;  but  at 

1  Tarikh  al  Thabari,  Mirabil.  Pyramid.  »  Khondemir. 

Al  Soyuii. 
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the  rame  time  as  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  of  muclV 
cunning.  With  refpe6l  to  the  IfraeJites,  he  pretended 
they  were  all  his  flaves,  and  thus  he  made  out  his  title. 
*'  Jofeph,  faid  he,  who  brought  them  hither,  was  himfelf 
a  (lave,  and  purchafed  with  the  money  of  Egypt.  He 
brought  his  kindred  hither,  who  could  not  therefore  be 
better  than  himfelf;  confequently  they  and  all  their  de- 
fcendents  v/ere  flaves."  Upon  this  pretence  he  refufed 
to  fet  them  at  liberty  when  Mofes  demanded  their  re- 
leafe  ;  but  if  he  treated  them  harflily,  he  ufed  his  own 
fnbje£l:s  no  better ;  for  after  having  impoveriihed  them  by 
exceliive  taxes,  and  wafted  them  in  many  foolifh  expe- 
ditions, he  at  length  pretended  to  exa6l  divine  honours 
from  them  ;  and  though  he  was  apparently  one  of  the 
worft  of  men,  would  needs  pafs  for  a  god.  On  this  ac- 
count, if  we  may  believe  thofe  writers,  the  Almighty  was- 
pleafed  to  punifli  him  in  fo  exemplary  a  manner  as  he  did, 
by  drowning  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  not  in  the  manner 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

Daluka,  the  daughter  of  Walid,  fucceeded  to  the 
crown.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wifdom,  and  is  faid 
to  have  furrounded  the  city  of  Mefr  with  walls  of  an 
amazing  extent,  and  of  ftupendous  thicknefs.  Some  au- 
thors afl^ert,  that  fhe  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  laflr 
king,  but  a  diftant  relation ;  and  that  upon  her  death  fhe 
bequeathed  the  crown  to  a  Coptifh  prince  of  the  an- 
cient blood  royal.     His  name  was  "(C) 

Darkun,  a  young  man  of  an  excellent  difpofition,  who 
ruled  mildly,  and  with  great  wifdom.    After  him  we  find 

"Al  Soyuti.  Khondemir.  Tarikh  al  Thabari.    Mirabil.   Py- 
ramid. 

(C)    The  eaflern  hiflorians,  ing  to  thefe,  Jofeph  was  Wafir, 

are  unanimous  as  to  the  inva-  or  iiril:  minifter,  to  an  Amale- 

lion  of  Egypt  by  the  Amale-  kite  king    of  Egypt.     Thefe. 

kites,  but  they  differ  extremely  variations   are    not,    however, 

about  the  time  when  this  con-  greater    than   the  critics  have 

queft    was    made.     Some  fay  obferved  in  the  ancient  Greek 

that  it  happened  fo  early  as  in  hiftorians,  with  refped  to  the 

the  daysot  Coptarim,  the  third  fliepherds  whofubdued  Egypt, 

king  of  Egypt  after   the  de-  The  truth  therefore  is    moft 

luge ;   and  they  give  us  a  par-  likely  to  be  difcovered  by  com- 

ticular  account  both   of  their  paring  the  befl   hiftorians  of 

invafion  andexpuliion.  Others  both  forts;     and    this   might 

again  place  this  revolution  as  be  eafily  done,  if  the  Egyptian 

low  as  the  times  of  Abraham,  hiftories  in  the  French  king's 

or  rather  lower  j  and  accord-  library  were  printed. 

in 
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in  the  oriental  hiftoriesthe  names  of  five  or  fix  kings,  but 
without  any  account  of  their  aftions,  excepting  only 
Afliyaf,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Shilliak  of  the 
Scriptures ;  then  follows  another  large  chafm  in  the  hif- 
tory,  the  laft  king  mentioned  being  Feraoum  al  Araj,  that 
is,  Pharaoh  the  Lame.  This  prince,  we  are  told,  was 
invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  the  eaftern  writers 
call  Baltaknaflar  ;  after  having  fuftained  a  long  fiege  in 
his  capital  Mefr,  he  was  taken  by  the  conqueror,  and  put 
to  death  °.  After  this  period  the  oriental  agrees  better 
-with  the  weflern  hiftory  of  Egypt,  as  will  appear  in  its 
proper  place. 
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CHAP.       IV. 

The  Hi/lory  of  the  Moabites^  Ammonitesy  Mi^ 
dianites^  Edo?nitesy  Amalekites^  Canaanites^ 
and  Philiftines. 

SECT.    I. 

The   H'lfiory  of  Moab, 

DESIGNING,  in  this  chapter,  to  write  the  hlftorles 
of  thofe  nations  with  whom  the  children  of  Ifrael 
were  concerned,  before  or  upon  their  fettling  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  we  fliall  begin  with  that  of  the  Moabites. 

This  people  was  defcended  from  Moab  the  fon  of  Lot,    The  defcmt 
by  his  elded  daughter  ;  but,  before  we  mention  the  occa-    of  the  Mo- 
iion  of  that  incefl,  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  hiftory  a   '^^^^^■''' 
•little  higher. 

Lot  was  the  fon^of  Haran,   the  brother  of   Abraham,    The  life^of 
and,  after  his  father's  death,  was  brought  by  his  grand-   i'^t  thetr 
father  Terah,  together  with  the  reft  of  his  family,  from    ^"^^■fi°^* 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  their  native  city,  to  Haran  in  Mefo- 
potamia  ;  where  Terah  dying,  Abraham   afterwards  took 
his  nephew  under  his  protection  ;  and,  as  Jofephus  tells 
us,  adopted  him,  defpairing  of  any  children  of  own.     He 
therefore  carried  him   with   him    into  Canaan  p,  where, 
after  they  had  dwelt  fome  time,  they  were  obliged,  by  a 

o  Khondemir.  Tarickh  al  Thabari.  Mirabil.  Pyramid. 
•^Genef.  xii.  4,  &c. 
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famine,  to  go  into  Egypt  i ;  and  foon  after  their   return 
from  thence  they  parted,  their  flocks  and  herds  being  fo 
much  increafed,  that  they  could  not  dwell  together  any 
longer,  as  the  pafture  and  water  were   not  fufficient  for 
both  :  Abraham  propofed  that   they  fhould  feparate  •,  and 
gave  Lot  the    choice   of  removing  to    what   part  of   the 
country  he  thought  fit.     Lot  chofe  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
lying  eaflward   of  Bethel  and  Ai,  between  which  Abra- 
ham and  he  then  dwelt,  and  which,  at  that  time,  before 
the  terrible  deftrucSlion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  fo 
fruitful  and  well  watered,  that  it  is  compared  to  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  even  to  Paradife  itfelf  ^     In  this  delightful 
plain  Lot  pitched  his  tent,  not  far  from  Sodom,  infamous 
for  the  unnatural  wickednefs  of  its   inhabitants  ;  and  he 
afterwards   dwelt  in   the  cityitfelf^    But  that  city,  with 
others  in  the  fame  plain,  being   taken    by  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies.  Lot,  who  aflifted  the  Sodomites,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  with  his  family  and 
all  his  fubftance ;  and  muft   have  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, had  he  not  been  timely  refcued  by  Abraham,  who 
not  only   delivered  him,  but  recovered   all  his   effefts*. 
Notwithftanding  this  warning,  and  the  abominable  wick- 
ednefs of  the  inhabitants,  Lot  flill  continued  to  live  in 
Sodom,  and  would  have  periflied  in  the  cataftrophe    of 
that  people,  if  he  had  not   been  miraculoufly  preferved. 
Two  angels,  fent  to  deftroy  the  place,  came  to  Sodom    in 
the  evening,  in  the   appearance  of  travellers;    and  Lot, 
fitting  in  the  gate,  invited  them  to  be  his  guefts,  accord- 
ing .to  the  hofpitaiity  of  the  eaftern  nations.     They  had 
fcarce  refrefhed  themfelves,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  informed  that  Lot  had  ftrangers  with   him,  and,  in 
all  probability,  tempted  by  the  beautiful  forms  which  the 
angels   had  afTumed",    encompalTed  the   houfe,  and   de- 
manded them  to  be  delivered    up,  that  they  might  abufe 
them.      Lqt  endeavoured    to  dilfuade    tbem    from   their 
wicked   purpofe,  and,  rather  than  violate  the  rights    of 
hofpitaiity,  offered  to  abandon  his  two  virgin  daughters  to 
their  lull,  on  condition  they  would  not  moleft  his  guefts  ; 
but,  inftead   of  accepting   this   offer,  they  proceeded  to 
'  violence  ;  whereupon  the  angels  fuddenly  pulled  Lot  into 

the  houfe,  fhut  the  door,  and  ftruck  the  riotous  affembly 
with  blindnefs. 

•5  Genef.  xii-  lo.  and  chap.  xiii.  i.         r  Gen.  xiii.  lo.         «  Gen. 
^jv.  S2.        t  (pen,  xiv.  16,  &c.         "  Jofeph,  Antiq.  lib.  i*  cap.  n. 
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iirthe  mean  time,  the  angels  acquainted  Lot  with  their 
commiflion,  advifing  him,  if  he  had  any  friends,  for 
whofe  fafety  he  was  concerned,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately \eX  them  know  their  own  danger,  and  warn  them 
to  depart.  Whereupon  Lot,  before  it  was  light,  went  to 
his  fons-in-law,  to  whom  his  daughters  were  contra6l- 
ed  (D),  and  telling  them  what  they  muft  expe6l  if  they 
ftayed  longer  in  the  city,  earneftly  exhorted  them  to  leave 
it ;  but  tliey,  thinking  he  mocked  them,  rejefted  his 
advice  ^. 

As  foon  as  day  appeared,  the  angels  ordered  Lot 
immediately  to  depart,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
left  they  fliould  be  involved  in  the  common  ruin  ;  but  he 
being  fomewhat  dilatory,  intent,  perhaps,  on  preferv- 
ing  fome  of  his  moft  valuable  efFedis,  the  angel  haftily 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  brought  them  out  of  the  city, 
commanding  them  to  make  a  fpeedy  efcapc,  for  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger  ;  advifing  them,  in  particular,  not  to 
look  behind  thcm^  nor  to  ftay  in  the  plain,  but  to  haften  to 
the  mountains.  Lot,  considering  the  mountains  were 
at  a  good  diftance,  began  to  fear  he  could  not  reach 
fhem  time  enough  ;  and  begged  he  might  be  permitted 
to  efcape  to  a  fmall  city  not  far  from  Sodom,  then 
.called  Bela,  but  afterwards,  from  this  accident,  Zoar,  or 
4he  Little.  The  angels  not  only  granted  his  requeft,  but 
^iflured  him,  that  their  commiflion  fhould  not  be  executed 
.till  he  reached  the  place.  Immediately  after  .fun-rife  en- 
fued  the  threatened  deftru6lion  of  thofe  cities.;  and  Lot^s 
-wife,    contrary   to    the  expref^   command  of  the  angel, 

«  Genef.  xix.  i — 14- 

fD)  TheSeptuagint,  Syriac,  ried  his   daughters,"    may  be 

Arabic,  and  other  tranilations,  tranllated  according  to  the  in- 

and  fome  of  the  rabbins,  fup-  terpretation  of  Onkelos,   **  his 

-pofe  thefe  were  the   hu (bands  fons   in    law,    which    were  to 

ot  other  daughters  of  Lot,  who  marry,"  &c.    the   contra6t  be- 

•were  married  and  had  left  their  ing   made,    but  the   marriage 

father's    houfc  ;  which    feems  not  confiimmated.     And  there 

to  be  confirmed  by  the  angels  is   no  mention,    in  Scripture, 

ordering  Lot  to  take  with  him  of  any  daughters  Lot   had,  ex- 

his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  cept  the  two  who   were  faved 

"  which  were  there  "  prefent.  with  him  ;  but,  if  he  had,  they 

But  the  original  words,  which  mufl   have  periflied  with  their  " 

in   our  Verlion    are    rendered  hulbands, 
*'  his  fons-in-law,  which  mar- 

Z  4  looking 
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looking  back,  was  changed  Into  a  pillar  of  fait  y  (E), 
which  Jofephus  '^  tells  us,  was  remaining  in  his  days. 

After  this  cataftrophe.  Lot  ftayed  not  long  in  Zoar, 
fearing  fome  farther  misfortune ;  but  went,  with  his 
daughters,  to  the  mountains  on  the  eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  he  dwelt  in  a  cavern.  In  this  folitude,  the  two 
young  women,  feeing  no  hopes  of  their  ever  being  mar- 
ried, and  being  very  defirous  of  having  children,  as  it 
was  a  great  reproach  and  fcandal  in  thofe  days  to  have 
none,  plotted  together  to  deceive  their  father,  and  have 
,    >  ilTue  by  him.     Accordingly,  they  put  their  projeft  in  ex- 

ecution, in  the  manner  we  find  related  in  holy  writ ;  and 
from  this  inceftuous  commerce  proceeded  two  fons. 
That  of  the  eldeft  daughter  was  therefore  named  Moab, 
fignifying  (though  not  in  pure  Hebrew,  yet,  perhaps,  in 
fome  diale£):  of  that  tongue)  of  a  father -^  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  people  we  are  now  to  defcribe  *. 


y  Genef.  xix.  15-^26, 
xix.  30—37. 


*  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  »  Genef. 


(E)  It  is  not  agreed  by  com- 
mentators what  the  crime  was 
for  which  Lot's  wife  was  thus 
feverely  punifhed.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  fhe  deferved  it  merely 
for  difobeying  the  command  of 
the  angel,  and  expreffing  too 
much  concern  for  a  people 
who  merited  no  compaffion ; 
which  yet  Ihe  might  be  the 
more  apt  to  entertain,  as  ihe 
was  probably  a  native  of  So- 
dom^ and  had  near  relations 
among  them.  Some  late  com- 
mentators, after  all,  think, 
that  there  was  no  miraculous 
metamorphoiis  at  all  in  the 
cafe,  but  that  (he  either  turned 
back  out  of  curiofity,  to  fee 
the  burning  nearer,  and  fope- 
riftied  in  the  dreadful  Ihower, 
or  by  fome  poifonous  vapour  ; 
or  elfe,  that  the  horror  of  the 
fight,  when  flie  looked  back, 
and  plainly  beheld  the  terrible 
deilru6tion  of  a  place  (lie  had 


but  juft  quitted,  ftruck  her  fliff 
and  motionlefs,  like  a  ftatue, 
and  that  fhe  died  of  the  fright. 
As  to  what  is  urged  from  Jo- 
fephus, and  fome  books  of 
travels,  that  this  iiatue  or  pil- 
lar was  many  ages  after,  or  is 
now,  to  be  feen  ;  it  is  anfwer- 
ed,  that  Jofephus  migiit  be 
deceived  therein,  as  many 
others  have  been,  and  daily 
are,  in  things  of  this  nature, 
which  really  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe ;  becaufe  the 
more  intelligent  and  credible 
travellers  fay,  that  they  could 
never  fee  it;  and  when  they  have 
alked  the  people  ot  the  coun- 
try after  it,  they  either  affu red 
them  there  was  no  fuch  thing, 
or  pretend  it  flands  fomewhere 
in  the  mountains,  where  the 
accefs  to  it  is  very  dangerous, 
becaufe  of  the  wild  beafls  and 
ferpents ;  but  more  fo  on  ac- 
count of  the  Arabs. 


The 
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The  pofterity  of  Lot  fettled  In  the  country  bordering  Of  the 
on  the  mountain  where  he  was  born,  which  fome   au-  country 
thors  make   part  of  Coelefyria  ^  while  others  allege  it  be-  ^f^&J!^ 
longs  to  Arabia  "■ ;  and  having  driven   out  the  old  inhabi-  y^^^^ 
tants,  poflefTed  a  fmall  tract,  thence  called   Moabitis,  or 
the  land  of  Moab,  the  defcription  of  which  we  referve  to 
the  geography  of  Judsea. 

We  are   but  little  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms   and  their  go- 
manners  of  the  people.     They  were  governed  by  kings,   'vernmentt 
iifed  circumcifion  %  and  feem   to  have  employed  them-  ^"fi°^^^* 
felves,  moftly,  in  pafturage,  and  breeding  cattle,  where-      ^* 
in  their  riches  chiefly  confifted.     They  were  one  of  the 
nations  whofe  goods  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  feek  ^  ; 
nor  were  they  to  be  admitted  to  intermarry  with   the  If- 
raelites,  to  the  tenth  generation.     However,  they  appear 
to  have  cultivated  a  good  underftanding  with  that  people, 
after  their  fettlement  in  Canaan,  as  appears  from  the  fo- 
journing  of  Elimelech  there,    and  the  reception   David 
met  with  in  his  troubles  at  Mifpeh.     What  language  they 
ufed,  we  know  not  \  but  fuppofe,  they  fpoke  a  dialedl  of 
the  Canaanitifh  or  Hebrew. 

That  they  had  once  the  knowlege  of  the  true  God,  we  Their  ycIU 
may  not  only  conclude  from  the  piety  of  their  great  an-  S}^^* 
ceftor,  who,  without  doubt,  inftru6ted  his  offspring  in 
their  duty ;  but,  likewife,  from  Scripture ;  for  they  re- 
tained this  knowlege  till  the  time  of  Mofes,  even  after 
they  had  monftroufly  corrupted  their  religion,  by  intro- 
ducing the  worfhip  of  the  falfe  gods  ". 

The  idols  of  the  Moabites  taken,  notice  of  in  Scripture, 

are  Chemofh,  and  Baal-Peor ;  fometimes,  fimply,  Peor  \ 

or,  as  the  Septuagint  writes  the  name,  Phegor  ;  but  what 

gods  thefe  were,  the  learned  have  not  yet  unanimoufly 

determined.     St.  Jerom  fuppofes,  they  were  both  names 

of  one  and   the  fame  idol  "^ ;  and,  from  the  debaucheries 

into  which  thofe  fell  who  defiled  themfelves  with  their 

worfhip,  feveral  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 

reprefented   them   as   obfcene  deities,  not  much  different 

from  Priapus.     This  opinion  they  endeavour  to  fupport 

from  the  etymologies  of  the  names,  which  they  fuppofe 

imply  fome  indecency  (D).     Others  y,  however,  imagine, 

that 

q  jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  «"  Stephan.  de  Urb.  in  MoJoa. 

«  Jsrem.  ix.  25,  26.  t  Deut.  ii.  u  See  Numbers 

XXV.  II.  X  Hieronym.  in  Efai.  lib.  v.  y  Selden  de  Diis 

Syris,  Syntag.  i.  cap.  5.    Cleric,  in  Nuraer. 

(D)   Peor  they  derive  from     caufe   they  ufed   an   indecent 
faar^  to  open^  or  firctch\  be-    poUure  before   the  idol    (dif» 

teutebant 
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that  though  the  Ifraelites  and  Solomon  were  enticec?,  by 
the  Moabitifh  women,  to  worfliip  thofe  idols  ;  yet  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  any  immodeft  ceremonies  were 
ufed  in  their  worfhip  ;  nor  are  any  fuch  mentioned  in  the 
moll  ancient  authors  ^ ;  and  the  etymologies,  we  think, 
are  not  much  to  be  relied  on.     Peor  was  the  name  of  a 
mountain,  where  the  high  places  of  Baal  were  fituated^; 
which  word  fignifies  no  more  than  lordy  and  was  a  title 
of  the  fun,  perhaps  added   to   that  name  by  way  of  dif- 
tinftion,    to    denote    the   deity  adored   in   that    place '' ; 
though  he  had  probably  alfo  a  temple  in  Beth-Peor,  which 
flood  in  the  plain  '^.     Voflius  ^  fuppofcs  Baai-Peor  to  be 
Bacchus  -,  and  Dr.  Cumberland  ^  fays,  he  was  properly 
called  Meon.     He  takes  him  to  be  the  fame  with  Menes, 
Mizraim,  and  Ofiris,  who,  according   to  his  hypothefis, 
were  all  one  and  the  fame  man.     Chemofli  feems  to  have 
been  a  different  idoL     Nebo^  is  thought,   by  fome,  to 
have  heen  another  deity  of  the  Moabites.     It  was,  with- 
out difpute,  an  idol,  of  the  Babylonians,  and  poflibly  the 
fame  with  Mercury,  but  whether  the  Moabites  worfhip-^ 
ped  it,  is  not  fo  certain.     There  was  a  town  of  this  name 
in  that  part  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  Moab  conquered 
by  Sihon,  which  the  Ifraelites  rebuilt,  and  named  anew^; 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Abarim,  in  the  fame  tra6l,  was  alfo 
called  Nebo. 

Of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  we  can  fay  very 
Jittle*    They  facrificed  both  in  the  open  air,  on  mountains 

=f  Patrick's  Commentary  on  Numb.   xxv.  ^  Numb, 

xxiii.  38.  b  Theodoret.  ad  Pfalm-cv.  «  Joib.  xiii.  17, 

and  20.  d  De  Idololatr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  «  On  Sanchon.  p.  67. 

f  Ifai.  XV.  a.    Jearem.  xlviii.  i  —  22.         Elfai.  xlvi.  i.    Pfal.  cvi.  28. 

tentebaiit   coram    eo  foramen  hajk,    to  feel;    but   Dr.  Hyde 

podicis),  and  offered  him  dung,  <lerives  it  from  the  Arabic  kha^ 

which,  the  Jews  pretend,  was  miijb,     which     fignifies     gnats 

the    worfnip    proper    to    this  (though  in  the  particular  dia- 

idol.  It  this  derivation  be  true,  le6l  of  the  tribe  of  Hodail),, 

it  was,  moll  probably,   a  name  fuppofing  it  to  have  been   an 

of  contempt  impofed  by   the  aftrologlcal  talifman   in  the  fi- 

^    '  Jews  ;  and  the  ceremonies  they  gur€  of  a  gnat,  made  to  drive 

mention,    may  have  been  in-  away  thofe   infects  ;     and   Le 

Scented  to  give  fome  reafon  for  Clerk,  who  takes  this  idol  for 

the  name.  the  fun,  from  camofpa,  a  root 

ChemoHi,  for  want  of  a  bet-  in  the    fame  tongue    fignity- 


ter  etymology,  they  will  have     ing  tobefiivft, 
%o  come  from  the  verb  maf- 


dedicated 
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dedicated  to  that  fervice ",  and  in  temples  built  to  their 
idols  in  the  cities  :  befides  oxen  and  rams,  on  extraordi- 
nary occafions  they  offered  human  victims,  according  to 
the  Phoenician  cuitom.  ' 

The  firlt  inhabitants  of  the   land  were  the  Emims,  a   T/ie  Moab* 
great  and  powerful  people,  of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  i/^j  dri'vi 
ftature  ^,      They  were,    moft  probably,   defcendents   of  *"'  f^^ 
Ham,  and  of  the  fame  gigantic  race  with  the  Anakims     '^^^^i 
and  Rephaims  ;  though  the  Moabites  called  them  by  the 
name  of  Emims,    which,   in   Hebrew,    fignifies  terrible. 
Thefe,  having  been  much  weakened  by  the  invafion  of 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  his  allies  y,  became  the 
eafier  conqueit  to  the  Moabites,  who  drove  them  out,  and 
took  poffeflion  of  their  country ;  but  about  what  time,  is 
uncertain  ;  however,  they  kept  not  their  new  dominions 
long  entire  \  for,   in  the  days  of  Mofes,  Sihon,  king  of  ^"'  ^"A 
the  Amorites,  who  bordered  on  them  eaftward,  fought  ^.f*^^  °* 
againft  the  king  of  Moab,  the  predeceffor  of  Balak,  and  quifitions  to 
took  from  that  nation  all  their  land  to  the  north  of  the  the  Amo- 
river  Arnon  ^  rites. 

Balak,  the  fon  of  Zippor,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Moab  Yr.  of  FI, 
when   the  Ifraelites,    having  fubdued   Sihon,    were  en-       897. 
camped  in  part  of  their  new  acquifitions  called  the  Plains  Ante  Chr» 
of  Moab,  becaufe  they  had  lately  belonged  to  that  nation.       ^^S^- 
This  prince,  difmayed  at  the  approach  of  the  victorious  ^^lak  fends 
people,  whom  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refift,  and  not  for  Balaam 
knowing  that   God  had  forbidden  them  to   attempt  the  to  curfe  the 
conqueft    of   his    remaining    territories,    aflembled    the  ifraelites, 
nobles,  and  alfo  the  princes  of  the  Midianites  (a  branch 
of  which  nation  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  Moab)  ;  and 
expreffed  to  them   his  apprehenfion,    that  the  Ifraelites 
**  would  lick  up  all  that  were  round  about  them,  as  the 
ox  licketh  up  the  grafs  of  the   field."     Having  confulted 
together,  and   not   daring  trull  to  their  arms  alone,  the 
affembly  agreed   to  fend  for  Balaam,  the  fon  of  Beor,  a 
famous  prophet  (E),  or  diviner,  of  that  time,  in  whofe 
prayers  and  imprecations  they  had  great  confidence,  that 
he  might  curfe  the  people,  who  gave  them  fo  much  un- 
it Numb.  xxii.  41.  x  Deut.  ii.  10.  y  Genef.  xiv.  5, 
2  Numb.  xxi.  a6. 

(E)  Balaam  was  a  man  of  to  God,    it    feems    apparent, 

no  great  probity,    and  might,  that  he  was  no  common  for- 

by  profeffion,    be  a  diviner  ;  cerer,  or  magician, 
but,  by  the  free  accefs  he  had 

,  ^afinefs 
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<cafinefs  (F).     Accordingly,  embaffadors  of  both  nation* 
were  fent  with  prefents  to  Balaam,  who  dwelt  at  Pethor, 
f  a  city  of  Mefopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates*^;  and  told  him 

the  occafion  of  their  coming.  The  prophet  defired  them 
to  ftay  with  him  that  night,  that  he  might  enquire  of 
God  whether  he  fhould  go  with  them,  and  curfe  the  If- 
raelites,  or  not  j  but,  being  commanded  not  to  go,  nor 
'curfe  a  people  whom  God  had  determined  to  blefs,  the 
next  morning  he  told  them,  he  could  not  difobey  the 
divine  command,  and  fo  difmifled  them.  Oh  their  re- 
turn with  this  anfwer,  Balak,  whofe  fole  hopes  lay  in  the 
prophet,  fent  a  fecond  embafly  to  him,  confiding  of  per- 
fons  of  more  dillinguifhed  quality,  and  in  greater  number, 
•with  promifes  of  great  riches  and  preferment,  if  he  would 
comply  with  his  requeft.  Balaam  told  them,  that  no 
wealth  could  tempt  him  to  a(f^  contrary  to  the  Divine  di- 
re£lions.  However,  being  willing  to  gratify  Balak,  he 
confulted  the  oracle  once  more  ;  and  had  then  leave  to  go, 
provided  he  faid  nothing  but  what  God  iQiould  put  in  his 
mouth.  Balaam  therefore  went  with  the  embafl'adors,  re- 
folving,  it  feems,  with  himfelf,  to  do  his  utmoft  for  the 
fervice  of  thofe  who  had  employed  him.  But  his  inten- 
tions being  difpleafing  to  God,  an  angel  was  fent  to  with- 
ftand  him  on  the  road.  His  afs,  feeing  the  angel  with  a 
<lrawn  fword  in  his  hand,  attempted  three  times  to  turn 
out  of  the  way  ;  and,  being  thereupon  as  often  ftruck  by 
him,  God  miraculoufly  opened  her  mouth  (G),  and  fhe 
expoftulated  with  him  for  his  unfeafonable  feverity.  Ba- 
laam, in  the  heat  of  his  paffion,  gave  no  attention  to  the 
prodigy  j  but  w^hen  he  faw  the  angel,  he  fell  proftrate  on 
his  face,  and  offered  to  return  home.  But  the  angel  bid 
him  only  take  care  to  fay  no  more  than  what  God  fliould 
fuggefl^. 
«  Numb.  xxii.  5.     Deuter.  xxiii*  4.  ^  Numb.  xxii.  20,  35. 

(F)   It  was  a  received  opi-  as  great  lovers  of  miracles  as 

nicn  among  the   heathen  na-  they  were,  have  not  been  able 

tion;S,  that  imprecations  might  to   perfuade  themfelves,    that 

be  made,    which  would  have  it  really  came  to  pafs,     Phllo, 

efFeft,  not  only  on  private  per-  in  relating   the   ftory  of  Ba- 

fons,    but  even  whole   armies  laam,    wholly  omits   this  cir- 

and  nations ;  and   there  were  cumilance ;    and   Maimonides 

particular  forms   and  ceremo-  pretends    it  happened  to  Ba- 

nies  for  that  purpofe  (i).  laam  in  a   prophetical  vifion. 

(G^  This  was  fo  extraordl-  The  fenfible  reader  needs  no 

nary  an  event,  that  fome  Jews,  comment  upon  this  tranfactioiL. 

(i)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  91    Plut.in.Vit.  Craff  p.  553. 

On 
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On  die  borders  of  Moab,  Balak  went  out  to  meet  him  ; 
jind,  after  fome  expoftulations  for  not  coming  on  the  firft 
meflage,  brought  him  to  Kirjathhuzzoth,  where  the  king 
offered  facrifices,  and  feafted  him  and  the  princes.  Next 
day  Balak  brought  the  prophet  up  into  the  high-places  of 
Baal  on  mount  Abarim,  where  he  might  have  a  full  prof- 
pe6t  of  the  camp  of  the  Ifraclites,  whom  he  had  hired 
him  to  curfe.  There  Balak,  by  the  prophet's  direction, 
built  feven  altars,  in  which  number  there  might,  perhaps,. 
be  fome  fuperfliition ;  but  the  altars,  as  it  appears,  were 
ere£led  to  the  true  God,  to  whom  they  offered  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  on  each  altar ;  and  the  fame  ceremony  they 
performed  afterwards  in  two  other  places  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  two  firft  times  Balaam  fought  for  inchant- 
ments,  or  ufed  fuch  means  as  he  knew  to  obtain  leave  of 
God  to  curfe  the  children  of  Ifrael,  but  without  fuccefs  j, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  commanded  to  blefs  them, 
fore  againft  his  inclination,  and  to  the  great  mortification 
of  Balak  ;  wherefore,  the  third  time,  finding  that  no  in- 
chantments  could  prevail  againft  Jacob,  nor  any  divina- 
tion againft  Ifrael,  ,he  omitted  his  former  arts,  and  not 
only  blefled  them  a  third  time,  but  pronounced  thofe  ac- 
curfed  who  fhould  utter  any  imprecations  againft  that 
people.  Balak,  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  ordered 
him  to  depart  immediately ;  but  Balaam,  before  he  went> 
pronounced,  in  Balak's  prefence,  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
fucceffes  of  the  Ifraelites.  As  to  Moab,  in  particular,  he 
foretold,  that  "  a  ftar  fliould  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  a 
fcepter  fliould  arife  out  of  Ifrael,  which  fliould  fmite  the 
corners"  (or,  as  it  may  be  better  tranilated,  the  princes) 
"  of  Moab,  and  deftroy  all  the  children  of  Seth/'  Which 
prophecy  interpreters  take  to  be  primarily  fpoken  of  Da- 
vid, and  fulfilled  by  his  vi61:ories^over  that  nation  ;  though 
it  be  allowed  alfo  fecondarily,  and  in  a  typical  fenfe,to  refer 
to  the  Mefliah.  Balaam  returned  home,  but  not  without 
giving  a  moft  wicked  counfel  (H)  to  Balak  and  the  Midian- 

itesv 

(H)    Though  Mofes  raen-  ticular  In  relating  this  circum-  * 

tions    not    this    circumllance,  ftance,  and   tells  us,  that  Ba- 

where  he  defcribes   the  inter-  laam  bethought  himfelf  of  it 

view  between  Balaam  and  Ba-  when  he  came  to  the  Euphra- 

lak,  yet,  in  another  place,  he  tes,    and  thence  fent  to  beg  a 

lays  the  whole  blame  on  Ba-  conference  with  Balak,  and  the 

laam,  faying,  that  the  Ifrael-  princes  of  Midian.     The  Tan- 

ites     trefpaifed    through     his  gum  of  Jonathan,  and  that  of 

counfel.  Jofephus  is  very  par-  Jerufalera,    fuppofe,  he  gave 

thi» 
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ites  ;  which  proved  very  pernicious  to  the  children  of'  IP 
racl;  for  he  told  them,  that  itM^as  in  vain  to  expe61:,  that 
God  would  ever  defert  that  nation,  fo  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  their  duty ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  to  hurt 
and  diftrefs  them  would  be,  to  tempt  them  to  idolatry 
and  difobedienge,  which  he  knew  no  means  fo  proper  to 
efFe£l,  as  by  enticing  them  to  debaucheries  with  the  Mo- 
abitifh  and  Midianitifh  women.  He  therefore,  advifed 
them  to  fend  the  mofl  beautiful  virgins  they  could  find  to 
the  Ifraelitifh  camp,  with  proper  inftruftions  K 

This  expedient  was  pracSlifed  -,  the  chief  men  among 
them  'made  no  fcruple  toproftitute  their  daughters  on  this 
occafion  ^  ;  and  the  ftratagem  fucceeded  but  too  well ; 
for  the  Ifraelites  were  immediately  captivated  with  t\\t 
charms  of  thefe  fair  idolatreffes  ;  and,  abandoning  them- 
felves  to  them,  were  eafily  feduced  to  worfhip  their  falfe 
gods.  This  idolatry  occafioned  a  dreadful  plague,  which 
deftroyed  twenty-four  thoufand  of  them,  befides  thofe 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Mofes  ". 

Their  hiring  Balaam  to  curfe  Ifrael  was  the  reafon 
why  the  Moabites  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  mix  or  in*- 
termarry  with  that  people  ;  but  the  Midianites,  who  feem 
to  have  been  more  particularly  the  inftruments  of  feducing 
them  to  idolatry,  were  more  feverely  punifhed  5  and  Ba- 
laam himfelf  had  his  due  reward,  being  flain  by  the  If- 
raelites when  they  took  their  revenge  on  Midian. 
Yr.  of  "Fl.  The  next  a£lion  which  is  recorded  of  the  Moabites,  is, 
1005.  that  they  were  the  inftruments  of  the  fecond  oppreffion  of 
Ante  Chr.  ^^  Ifraelites  after  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  for  that  people,  on  the  death  of  Othniel  the  fon , 
of  Kenaz,  being  without  a  head,  returned  again  to 
idolatry ;  whereupon  God  raifed  up  Eglon  king  of  Moab 
to  punifh  them.  This  prince,  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  invaded  Ifrael ; 
and,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
that  is,  as  interpreters  generally  underftand  it,  of  Jeri- 
cho (1),  kept  the  Ifraelites  in  fubje£lion  eighteen,  years. 

But 

1  Jofephus  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  ^  Numb.  xxv.  15. 

«  Numb.  ver.  1—5. 

this  counfel  juft  before  he  pro-  (I)  Jericho  was  famous  a- 
nounced  the  laft  prophecy;  mong  other  things  for  the  great 
and  that  the  fame  is  intimated  numbers  of  palm-trees  of  dif- 
by  thefe  words,  '*  I  will  advife  ferent  kinds,  which  grew  iii 
or  counfel  thee  ( I )."  its  neighbourhood,    jofephus 

fays, 
(1)  Numb,  xxiv,  14. 
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But  God,  upon  their  recurring  to  him,  raifcd  them  up  a 
rfeHverer,  a  Benjaminite,  named  Ehud  ;  who,  being  ap- 
pointed by  his  countrymen  to  carry  a  prefent  to  Eglon,  re- 
folved  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity,  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  oppreflTion  they  had  fo  long  groaned  un- 
der. Accordingly,  having  delivered  the  prefent  to  the 
king,  and  accompanied  thofe  that  had  brought  it  as  far  as 
the  quarries  near  Gilgal  (K),  on  their  way  home,  he  re- 
turned from  thence,  pretending  he  had  fomething  to  im- 
part to  Eglon  in  private.  Being  admitted  to  the  king's- 
prefence,  and  the  reft  ordered  to  withdraw,  he  told  him, 
that  he  had  a  mefiage  to  him  from  God  ;  which  Eglon 
rifing  from  his  feat  to  receive,  Ehud  ftabbed  him  in'  the 
belly  with  a  dagger,  which  he  had  prepared,  and  con- 
cealed under  his  garment,  for  that  purpofe  (L).  The 
wound  was  given  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  haft  went 
in  after  the  blade  j  fo  that  the  fat  clofing  upon  it  (for 
Eglon  was  very  corpulent),  Ehud  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
dagger  in  his  body.  The  fervants  after  Ehud  was  gone,^ 
having  waited  a  long  time  at  the  door,  which  they  found 
locked,  opened  it  laft,  and  faw  their  mafter  lying  breath- 
lefs  on  the  floor.  Ehud,  in  the  mean  time,  efcaped  be- 
yond Jordan ;  and  alTembling  a  body  of  forces,  attacked 
the  Moabites  that  were  garrifoned  on  the  weft  of  the 
river  within  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  flew  ten  thoufand 
of  their  beft  men ;  a  calamity  which  utterly  broke  the 
power  of  Moab,  and  freed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  yoke 
of  that  nation. 

fays,  that    Eglon  removed  his  thefculpturesy  which  fome  fup- 

court  to  this   city  ;      but    he  pofe  to  have  been  fet  up  there 

feems  to  have  been  miftaken  ;  by  Eglon. 

for,  after  it  had  been  burnt  by  (L)  This   adion   of    Ehud 

Jofhua,  who  curfed  the  perfon  fome  juftify,  by  fuppofing  he 

that  fhould  rebuild  it,  it  lay  in  had   God's    exprefs  command 

ruins  till  the   days  of  Ahab,  for  it  (i).  But,  as  the  Scripture 

However,     the    place     might  intimates  no  fuch  thing,  others 

fcrve  for  a  garrifon  to  keep  the  think  he  might  lawfully  rid  his 

country  in  awe,  for  which  ufe  country  of  a  tyrant,  who  had 

it  was  very  well  lituated.  unjuftly  enflaved  it  (2)  ;    a  po- 

(K)     The     word      pejillm^  lition  which  may  encourage  af- 

vvhich,  in  our  verlion,  is  ren-  falfmations     in     every     cafe, 

dered  the  quarries^  is,  by  the  where   the   atStor    judges    the 

SeptuagintjtranflatedTayAyTrl ',  caufe    he    engages    in   to   be 

and,  in  the  Vulgate,  the  idols^  righteous. 

(i)  Patrick^s  Commentary,  inloc,  (2)  Clsric,  in  loc. 
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We  hear  no  more  of  the  Moabites  after  this  difaftef^ 
till  the  time  of  Saul,  who  warred  againft  them  them  with 
fuccefs.  The  enmity,  which  fubfifted  between  him  and 
this  nation,  probably  induced  David,  when  perfecuted  by 
that  prince,  to  afk  the  king  of  Moab's  proteftion  for  his 
parents,  till  his  affairs  fhould  be  in  a  better  pofture  5 
which  the  Moabite  readily  granted,  and  treated  them 
with  great  hofpitality,  while  David  lay  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  However,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  the 
Moabites  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  him  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  neighbouring  nations  :  whereupon  he  de- 
clared war  againft  them ;  and,  having  obtained  a  fignal 
victory,  put  two  thirds  of  them  to  the  fword  (M),  and 
made  the  reft  his  vaiTals  and  tributaries  ". 
r  PI  From  this  time  they  continued  fubject  to  Solomon  and 
I  ACT.    *  Rehoboam,  till  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  upon  which. 

Ante  Chr.   it  feems,  they  became  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael, 
897-        though  they  had  all  along  kings  of  their  own,  who  were 

""■^  ~**  little  better  than  viceroys.  Mefha,  one  of  them,  paid 
Ahab  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  hundred  thoufand  lambs,  and 
as  many  wethers,  with  the  wool ;  his  riches  confifting 
chiefly  in  Iheep.  But,  when  Ahab  was  dead,  Mefha  re- 
belled againft  his  fon  Ahaziah,  whofe  fhort  reign  not  per- 
mitting any  attempt  to  reduce  him,  his  brother  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  Jehoram,  aflifted  by  Jehofhaphat  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  king  of  Edom  his  tributary,  made  an  expedition  for 
that  purpofe,  and  took  a  compafs  of  feven  days  march 
through  the  defert  of  Eddm,  in  order  to  furprife  the 
enemy.  Having  reached  the  land  of  Moab,  the  army  was 
diftrelTed  for  want  of  water,  and  muft  have  perifhed,  had 
not  the  prophet  Elifha  obtained  a  fudden  and  large  fupply 
for  them  by  a  land  flood.  The  Moabites,  being  by  this 
time  alarmed,  aflembled  all  that  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
Early  in  the  morning,  feeing  the  water  to  the  weftward 
look  red,  like  blood,  by  reafon  of  tlie  reflexion  of  the  fun, 
and.  never  fufpe£ling  it  to  be  water  in  that  dry  defert,  and 

«  a  Sam.  viii.  a.     1  Chron,  xviii,  s.     Jofeph.  Antiq,  lib.  vii, 
cap.  5. 

(M)  This  is  the  meaning  of  line  to  keep  alive."     It  feems 

the  facred   hiftorian,  when  he  to  have  been  a  cuflom  in  the 

fays,    "  That  David  meafured  Eaft  to  order  the  prifoners  of 

them  with  a  line,  cafling  them  war  to  lie  down,  and  to  mea- 

down  to  the  ground  ;  even  with  fare  by  a  line  fuch  of  them  as 

two  lines  meafured  he,  to  put  they  defigned  to  put  to  death. 


to  death ;  and  with  one  full 
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Mi  fo  great  a  quantity,  they  immediately  took  it  to  be 
blood  J  and,  fuppofing  the  confederated  princes  had  fallen 
out,  and  turned  their  arms  againfl  each  other,  concluded, 
they  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  take  the  fpoil.  In  this 
imagination,  they  ran  in  confufion  to  the  camp  of  Ifrael, 
but  foon  found  their  miftake  :  for,  not  being  able  to  fuf^ 
tain  the  firfl:  attack  of  the  Ifraelites,  they  prefently  turned 
their  backs,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  flain  by  the 
enemy,  who  purfued  them  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
country,  wafted  their  lands  and  demolillied  their  cities, 
except  Kir-Harefeth,  where  the  king  of  Moab  fliut  him- 
felf  up.  Mefha,  being  befieged,  and  clofely  preffed,  made 
a  fally  with  feven  hundred  chofen  men,  and  endeavoured 
to  efcape,  by  breaking  through  the  quarters  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  which  were  the  weakeft  ;  but  failing  in  his  attempt, 
in  the  height  of  defpair,    he  took  his  eldeft   fon,  who  , 

fliould  have  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  offered  him 
for  a  burnt-facrifice  on  the  wall  (N) :  which  barbarous 
acl  raifed  fuch  horror  and  indignation  in  his  enemies, 
that  they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned 
home. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Moabites,  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Ammonites,  the  Edomites  of  mount 
Seir,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  attempted  to  re- 
venge the  lolTes  they  had  fuftained  in  this  invafion  on  Je- 
hofliaphat  king  of  Judah,  by  whofe  afTiftance,  chiefly, 
Jehoram  had  been  enabled  to  undertake  it.  But,  though 
they  had  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  his  capital,  be- 
fore he  had  any  advice  of  their  motions,  their  attempt 
proved  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their  total  ruin  ;  for, 
upon  Jehofliaphat's  recurring  to  God,  the  enemy,  feized 
with  a  kind  of  panic  and  phrenzy,  fell  upon  each  other, 

(N)  Several  writers  fuppofe  anions  ;    for,  not  to  infift  on 

Melha  did  not  facrifice  his  own  the  ftri6l  acceptation  of  the  two 

fon,  but  the  fon  of  the  king  of  paffages,    one  fpeaking  of   a 

Edom,    whom,    they  fay,  he  kingofEdom,  and  the  other 

took  in  the  fally  ;  and  that  this  of  a  king's  fon,  it  was  a  known 

is  the  fame  a6tlon  with  that  cuftom  in  ancient  times,    for 

mentioned  by  the  prophet  A-  princes,  in  extreme  calamities 

mos,    who  threatened   Moab,  of  the  public,  to  offer  a  belov- 

**  becaufe  he  burnt  the  bones  ed  child  as  an  expiatory  facri- 

ofthe  king  of  Edom  into  lime:"  fice,    to  avert  the  impending 

but  they  feem  to  be  different  vengeance  of  the  gods  (i). 

(i)  Vide  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.ii.  JEWzn.  Var.  Hid.  lib.  xii. 
cap.  28.    Jultin,  lib.  xviji,  cap.  6.    Plut.  in  Pelopida,  &c, 

VoL»  I.  A  a  and 
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anxl  contmued  the  flaughter  with  incredible  fury,  till  th^f 
were  all  cut  off''. 

After  this  period,  we  do  not  find,  that  the  Moabites  dif- 
turbed  Ifrael  for  many  years.  However,  between  this, 
and  the  reign  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judalv,  they  had  in\raded 
their  neighbours  of  Edom ;  and,  having  overcome  them» 
inhumanly  burnt  their  king,  and  reduced  his  bones  to 
aihes  :  for  which  cruelty  God  denounced  fevere  judg- 
ments againft  them  by  the  prophet  Amos  y.  On  the  de- 
elenfion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  they  alfo  feem  to  have 
retaken  from  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  great  part  of 
the  land  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  them,  before  the- 
invafion  of  Sihon  •,  for,  in  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah  and*  Je- 
remiah againft  Moab,  feveral  cities  in  thofe  territories  are 
mentioned  as  then  in  the  polTeflion  of  that  nation,  or  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  were  probably  their  confederates  in 
oppreffrng  the  Ifraelites.  Thefe  fuccefles  elated  the  Moab- 
ites fo  much,,  that,  for  their  pride  and  Infolence,  God 
threatened  them  with  utter  deflru6lion,  by  feveral  of  his 
prophets ;  and  Ifaiah,  in  particular,  foretold,  that,  within 
three  years,  Ar  and  Kir-Harafheth,  two  of  their  prin- 
cipal cities,  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  the  reft  of  their 
country  brought  to  contempt  and  defolation  ^. 

After  the  dreadful  deftru£lion  of  the  army'  of  Senna- 
cherib the  fon  of  Shalmenefer,  the  Moabites  often  revolted 
from  his  fucceflors,  and  were  as  often  reduced,  till  they 
were  entirely  fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  whofe 
hands  their  king  was  given,  according  to  a  predi6):ion  of 
Jeremiah  :  for  the  Babylonifti  yoke  fat  fo  uneafy  on  them, 
that  though  they  took  advantage  of  the  low  condition  of 
Judah,  and  miffed  few  or  no  opportunities  of  haraffing 
that  nation,  yet,  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  departure  from  Ju- 
daea and  Syria,  after  his  fecond  expedition  into  thofe  parts,^ 
they,  with  the  other  neighbouring  nations,  propofed  to 
Zedekiah  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  the  Chaldseans ; 
which  that  prince,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of 
Jeremiah  to  the  contrary,  confenting  to,  on  the  accelHon 
of  the  Egyptians  to  their  confederacy,  it  became  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  utter  ruin  :  for  his  new  allies  deferted  him  in- 
his  diftrefs. 

From  this  period,  hiftory  makes  very  little  mention  of 
the  Moabites,  who  were  henceforward  fubjedt  to  the  great 
^pires,    and,    at  length,  became  one  people  with  the 

*  I  Chron.  xx.  1—25.    Jofeph.  ubi  fupra.  x  Amos  ii, 

ty2*3»  *  Ifa,  XV.  1.  xvi.  7. 

neigh- 
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hcigiibouring  nations  which  inhabit  the  deferts  of  Syria  : 
fo  that  though  Jofephus  mentions  the  Moabites  as  a  dif- 
tm£k  nation  long  after,  faying  they  were  fubdued  by 
Alexander  Jann^us  king  of  the  Jews  %  and  tells  us,  they 
were  a  numerous  nation,  even  in  his  time  ;  yet,  in  the 
third  century  after  Chrift,  they  had  loft  their  ancient  name, 
and  were  comprehended  under  the  more  general  denomi'- 
nation  of  Arabians  ^ 
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^X*  HIS  people  were  the  pofterity  of  Ammon,  otherwifc 
*     called  Ben  Ammi,  lignifying //7^y^»  of  my  people y  our 
kindred ;  the  offspring  of  Lot  and  his  younger  daughter. 

They  poffeffed   themfelves  of  the  country,  called  aftef   Ofthecourf 
their  own  name,  Ammonitis,  bordering  on  the  northern   ^0'  P^i^pd 
part  of  Moabitis,  after  having  driven  out  the  Zamzum-   h  ^"J '^^^ 
mim.s,  who  were  giants,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the   land.     This    country,    as  well   as  Moabitis,    is,  by 
fome,  reckoned  a  part  of  Ccele-Syria,  and,  by  others,  of 
Arabia* 

We  are  almoft  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  this  people.  They  had  kings,  and  were 
circumcifed,  and  feem  to  have  been  principally  addicted 
to  hufbandry.  Ihey,  as  well  as  the  Moabites,  were 
among  the  nations,  whofe  peac6  or  profperity  the  Ifrael- 
ites  w^ere  not  to  difturb  :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  congregation  to  the  tenth  ge- 
neration, becaufe  they  did  not  come  out  to  l"elieve  them  in 
the  wildernefs  ;  and  were  concerned  in  hiring  Balaam  to 
curfe  them.  However,  we  find  there  was  afterwards  a 
very  good  underftanding  between  their  king  Nahafh  and 
David. 

Their  chief  and  peculiar  deity  is,  in  Scripture,  called  Their  reii* 
Molech,  or  Moloch.  He  is  alfo  thought  to  be  under-  S^°^* 
flood  under  the  names  of  Baal,  Milcom,  Melech,  Adra- 
melech,  and  Anamelech.  Thefe  names,  or  titles,  fignify 
no  more  than  lord,  or  king  ;  and  fometimes  have  an  epi- 
thet prefixed  to  them,  as  in  the  two  laft,  where  he  is  ftyJed 
the  Mighty  and  Rich  Melech,  Moloch,  or  King  :  thefe 
two  were  the  gods  of  the  Sepharvltes.     We  fhall  only 


»  Jofeph.  de  Belio  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

A  a  2i 


»  Orig.  in  Job.  lib.  i. 
fpeak 
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fp^ak  of  the  Ammonitifli  Moloch  in  this  place.  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  in  what  relates  to  him  :  but  it  is  on 
all  hands  allowed,  that  they  addrefled  him  under  the  title 
of  King,  or  Moloch.  His  image  is  faid  to  have  been  hol- 
low, and  divided  into  feven  receptacles.  The  firft  was 
opened  for  an  ottering  of  fine  flour  ;  the  fecond  for  an  of- 
fering of  turtles  \  the  third  for  a  fheep  ;  the  fourth  for  a 
ram  ;  the  fifth  for  a  calf;  the  fixth  for  an  ox  ;  the  feventh 
for  a  child.  It  had  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the  arms  of  a 
itian^  llretched  out  in  a£l  to  receive  ^.  Thefe  feven  recep- 
tacks  are  alfo  called  feven  chapels  ;  and,  infteadof  being 
within  the  image  itfelf,  are  faid  to  have  been  placed  or- 
derly before  it  ^.  Whatever  was  the  difpofition  of  thefe 
feven  places,  their  number,  correfponding  with  that  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  five  other  planets,  has  given  room  to 
■^  fuppofc,  that  the  Ammonites  worfliipped  the  fun  ^  \  and 
the  rarher,  as  the  oblations  feem  to  rife  in  fuch  proportion-, 
as  might  better  anfwer  the  degree  of  each  of  thefe  heaven- 
ly bodies.  But  it  were  endleis  to  expatiate  on  conjectures 
upon  fo  obfcure  a  fubje£l.  Some  farther  accounts  there 
are  concerning  this  idol,  but  very  doubtful.  Chemofli 
alfo  was  a  god  of  the  Ammonites,  concerning  whom  we 
have  faid  already  all  we  know. 

As  to  the  fuperftitions  paid  to  Moloch,  there  is  great 
difag'reement  among  authors.  By  the  Scripture  it  is 
often  faid,  that  the  "  Ammonites  palTed  their  feed  through 
fire  to  Moloch."  This  exprefllon  is  taken  m  a  literal 
fenfe  by  fome,  in  a  figurative  fenfe  by  others.  The  firft 
fentimtnt  is  embraced  by  the  Jewifli  writers,  who,  for 
the  moft  part,  hold,  that  the  children  were  barely  carried 
or  ied  between  two  fires,  by  w^ay  of  purification.  The 
latter  is  adopted  by  the  Chriftian  writers  chiefly,  who 
think,  that  they  adbually  burnt  their  children,  by  way  of 
facrifice  to  this  grim  idol.  There  was  a  place  near  Jeru- 
falem,  where  this  horrid  cuftom  was  obferved.  It  was 
called  the  Valley  of  the  fons  of  Hinnom  (O),  fo  named 

from 

^  Voir,  deldololat.  &  Selden.  de  Dlis  Syr.  fyntag.  i;  cap.  6.  PauL 
Fag:,  apud  eund.  ^  Bedford's  Script.  Chronol.    p.  259'. 

d  Vide  Voir,  ubi  fupra, 

(O)  This  valley  was  a  de-     dens.    And  indeed,   it  is  re- 

,        lighttul  place,  watered  by  the     markable,    that   the   heathens 

fprlngs    of    Siloah       It    was     commonly      chofe      fountain^ 

iliady,  and  beautified  with  gar-    heads.,  and  folemn  groves,  for 

the ' 
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from  the  -flirieks  of  the  children  fiicrificed  ;  as  alfo  Toph- 
eth,  from  a  Hebrew  word  topb,  fignifying  a  drum,  or 
tabret,  which  they  ufed,  among  other  inllruments,  to 
drown  the  dreadful  outcries  of  the  unhappy  victims. 

As  the  Moabites   drove  cut   the  Emims,  and   pofl'efled  They  drive 
themfclves  of  their  country,  fo  the   Ammonites  forced  "w/  ihe 
the  Zuzims,  or  Zamzummims,  as  they  called  them,  from  ^■'",'"'^'*^- 
their  habitatiops.     Thefe   Zamzummim«,  as    well   as  the 
Emims,  are  ilyled  Giants,  and  were,  doubtlefs,  both  de- 
rived from  the  lame   ftock.     They  had    been   invaded  by 
Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam ;  and,  perhaps,  his  having 
deftroyed  great   numbers    of  them,  rendered  it  more  eaiy 
fer  the  children  of  Amnion  to  dillodge   the  reft.     When 
this  expulfion  was  efFe'fted,  or  in  what  manner,  we  know 
not.     However,  the   Ammonites   themfelveij   underwent 
the  fame  fate  in   the    days    of   Mofes.     They    were    dif- 
poflciled  by  Sihon  the  Amorite,  who  drove  them    to   the 
mountains. 

The  names  of  their    firft  kings   do  not  occur.     They  Their  hif- 
joined  Eglon  Jving  of  Moab  againft  Ifrael,  and  ihared  in  tory. 
the  fucceifes  of  that  war. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years   after  this  period,  we   Yr.  of  FI. 
find  the     Ammonites    engaged   as   principals  in   a   war,        u^c. 
under  an  anonymous   king,  againft  the   Ifraelites.     This  50 

prince,  refolved  to  attempt  the   recovery  of  the  ancient 


country  of  the  Ammonites,  made  a  fudden  irruption  into   They  tvar 
it;  and,  bearing  ail  down  before  him,  reduced  the  land,   w-ththe 
and   kept  the  inhabitants    eighteen   years  in  fubjetlion..  ^Z*"'**'^^'^^ 
Encourai]:ed  by  his  firft  fuccefs,  he  crofled  the  fordan  (E),   '*"^^'  "^^ 
m  order  to  rail  upon  the  tribes  or  Judah,  benjamin,  and   ^^,^„ 
Ephraim.     But,  in  the    mean  time,  the   Ifraelites,  turn- 
ing to   God,  were  infpired    with  courage  to  oppofe   the 
infuking  invader.     Accordingly  they  aflembled   at    Miz- 
peh  ;  whence  Jephthah,  whom  they  had  chofen  for  their 
genera'I,  .fent  an  expoftulatory  meffage  to  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites.     Ihe    king  anfwered,  that  thofe   lands  be- 

the  fcenes  of  homage  they  paid  the   Phlliftines  had   only  pre- 

to  rheir  deities.     This  cuftom,  pared  to  crofs  the  river  Jordan, 

our  author  fuppofes,  they  bor-  The  Scripture  Tays,  the  Am- 

rovved  from  the  Ammonites ( i ).  monites  did  adually  crofs   over 

(E)  There  is  a   very  confi-  to  fight  with  Judah,   and  fcen- 

derable  diiference  here  between  jamin,  and  Ephraim;   fo  that 

the   Scripture    and  Jofephus.  the  ifraelites  were  in  great  dif- 

He  fays,  the  Ammonites  and  trefs. 

(i)  Hieron.  in  Jerera.  cap.  vil.  3*. 
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longed  to  the  Ammonites,  who  had  been  unjuflly  dlf^ 
pofTeiTed  of  them  by  the  Ifraelites,  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt  *,  he  therefore  exhorted  him  to  reftore  them 
peaceably  to  the  lawful  owners.  Jephthah  fent  him  a 
fecond  niefiage,  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of  the  in-s 
j-uftice  of  his  claim,  by  an  hiftorical  account  of  what  had 
pafTed  on  the  occafion  the  Ammonite  had  mentioned. 
But,  finding  him  bent,  at  all  events,  upon  war,  he  fell 
upon  him  near  Aroer ;  and,  having  put  his  army  to  flight, 
purfued  the  fugitives,  with  great  (laughter,  as  far  as  the 
Plain  of  the  Vineyards.  The  Ammonites  loft,  on  this 
occalion,  twenty  cities.  And  thus,  after  eighteen  years 
bondage,  an  end  was  put  to  the  tyranny  of  Ammon  over 
the  Ifraelites  beyond  the  Jordan  y. 

Yr.  of  Fl.  The  next  of  their  kings,  we  find  mentioned,  is  called 
1*53*       Nahafli.     He  flourifhed  in  the  days  of  Saul,  from  whom 

jxiii      ur.  j^g  received  the  juft  reward  of  his  ffreat  infolence  and  bar-? 

lOQ  C.  ,  -^ .     .  .    " 

,  barity  ;  for,  reviving  the  old  claim  upon  the  territory  in- 

Nahajb        habited  by  the  Ifraelites  on  the   other  fide  of  Jordan,  he 
k'm^.  waged  war  with  them,  and,  being  at  firft  attended  with 

great  fuccefs,  even  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Jabefh.  The 
terror  of  his  arms  was  fo  great,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
at  once  for  throwing  tbemfelves  at  his  feet,  and  acknow- 
ieglng  him  for  their  lord  and  king.  This  fubmiflion, 
which  would  have  mollified  a  generous  heart,  ferved  only 
to  harden  his.  He  would  hearken  to  them  upon  no  other 
condition,  than  their  confenting  every  one  to  the  lofs  of 
his  right  eye,  that,  in  them,  he  might  ftigmatize  the 
whole  body  of  Ifrael,  The  inhabitants  anfwered :  that 
if  he  would  allow  them  but  feven  days  to  endeavour  at  a 
deliverance  from  him,  they  would  fubmit  to  his  terms 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  none  were  found  to 
deliver  them.  This  requeft  he  granted,  and,  fecur€  within 
himfelf,  waited  for  the  cruel  fatisfaftion  he  propofed 
fhortly  to  enjoy  J  but  he  was  affaultcd  in  three  feveral 
parts  of  his  camp  by  Saul,  very  early  on  the  eighth  morn-r. 
ing,  when  he  expe£\ed  to  fee  the  inhabitants  coming 
forth  to  fubmit,  as  they  had  promifed  the  night  before  5 
and  his  army  was  thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  the 
Ifraelites  had  little  elfe  to  do  but  to  put  them  to  th^ 
fword.  Inftead  of  a  battle,  it  is  termed  a  {laughter, 
which  lafted  till  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  at  which  time  the 
furviving  remnant  of  Nahafh's  army  was  fo  difperfed, 
that  po  where  two  of  them  were  to  be  feen   together  \ 

7  Jiidg.  X.  8.  %i.  33.  Jofeph*  Antiq.lib.  v.  cap.  9.    »  1  Sam.  xi.ii. 

Thus 
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Thus  ended  the  war.     We  are  informed  that  Nahaih  did 
fome  kindnefles  to  king  David. 

Hanun  fucceeded  his  father  Nahafli  in  the  kingdom  ;  Uanun 
but  whether  this  Nahaih  was  the  very  fame  who  was  dc-  ^^^Z' 
feated  by  Saul  at  Jabefli,  we  are  not  told.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  Nahafh,  the  father  of  Hanufi,  lived  in  friend- 
ihip  with  David,  who  no  fooner  heard  that  Nahafh  was 
dead,  and  that  his  fon  had  fuccee-ded  him,  than,  for  his 
father !s  fake,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  tbe  young  king,  to 
condole  with  him  for  his  lofs,  to  congratulate  him  u^on 
his  acceflion,  and  to  offer  a  continuance  of  the  friend- 
fhip  which  had  been  cultivated  between  the  late  king  and 
him.  Hanun  feems  to  have  been  a  weak  prince,  and  to 
'have  had  very  ignorant  counfellors  about  him.  For  when 
he  received  thefe  compliments  from  king  David,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  ambaffadors,  inftead  of  improving  them  to 
advantage,  he  took  a  falfe  ftep,  which  he  never  could 
recover.  He  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  them  with  the 
bofpitality  and  decency  due  to  their  cilaradler,  that  he 
fuffered  himfclf  to  be  perfuaded  they  were  no  better  than 
fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly:  he  caufed  half  of 
their  beards  to  be  fhaved,  part  of  their  garments  to  be 
cut  away,  and  in  that  Ihameful  difguife,  fent  them  back 
to  their  mafter.  This  contempt  of  David,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  law  of  nations,  hofpitality,  and  gratitude, 
occafioned  a  war  %  which  brought  dellru^lion  upon  Ha»- 
aiun  and  his  kingdom. 

Perceiving  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  a  war,  to  which  he,    "^^^  ^^  ^^« 
{ingly,  was   unequal,  he  difpatched   ambaffadors  to   the    A.'te'chr 
neighbouring  princes,  to  hire  and  folicit   the  afliliance  of       1035. 
troops  from  them,  to  enable  him  to  withftand  the  inva-  .» 

fion  which  threatened  his  kingdom.  What  the  troops 
he  procured  were,  either  in  quality  or  number,  is  not 
-certainly  known,  fi  nee  the  Scripture  feems  to  vary  con- 
cerning them  (H).  Firft,  we  are  told,  that  Hanun  fent 
to  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,  and  to  the  Syrians  of  Zo- 
bah,  from  whom  he  had  twenty  thoufand  footmen  ;  to 
the  king  of  Maachah,  who  furnifhed  one  thoufand  men  ; 
and  to   the   king   of  Iflitob,  who   fent   twelve  thoufand 

^a  Sam.x.  2—4.  iChron.  xix.  a-»4.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  6. 

(H)  This  we  cannot  pretend  tioned  as  the  chief  prince  of 
to  account  for,  nor  do  we  know  the  Syrian  nations.  Jofephus 
that  it  was  ever  cleared  by  any  fpeaks  of  one  Syrus  as  chief, 
one  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  and  calls  him  Jcing  of  Mefo- 
Jlederezer  is  in  Scripture  men-     potamia. 

A  a  ^  Bieo.     ■ 
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men.  With  this  account  Jofephus  agrees  pretty  well 
in  refpeft  to  number,  retrenching  only  the  one  thoufand 
men  fupplied  by  the  king  of  Maachah,  and  allowing  him 
and  the  king  of  Ifhtob  to  have  contributed  twelve  thou-, 
fand  men  between  them  ^.  Whence,  inftead  of  making 
the  number  of  thefe  mercenaries  thirty-three  thoufandj^ 
as  the  Scripture  does,  he  gives  them  at;  thirty-two  thou- 
fand. Again,  we  are  told,  that  Hanun  fent  a  thoufand 
talents  of  filver  to  hire  chariots  and  horfemen  out  of  Me~ 
fopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria  Maachah,  and  out  of  Zo- 
bah  ;  and  that  he  aftually  hired  thirty-two  (I)  thoufand 
chariots,  befides  the  king  of  Maachah's  men  **.  Between 
Jofephus,  and  this  paflage  of  Scripture,  there  is  a  more 
material  diiference  than  before  :  he  fays,  thofe  who  came 
out  of  Mefopotamia  were  footmen.  Kere  alfo  we  fee  the 
Scripture  keeps  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thouHmd. 
However,  though  the  number  be  the  fame  as  before,  the 
difference  is  very  great. 

Hanun,  having  thus  drawn  a  confiderable  forc'e  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  raifed  an  army  of  his 
own  fubje£ls,  marched  out  of  Rabbah  to  fight  Joab, 
whom  David  had  fent  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  Am- 
monites, and  their  auxiliaries,  drew  up  in  two  diflin£l 
bodies;  the  Ammonites  under  the  walls  of  their 
city,  and  the  auxiliaries  at  fome  diftance  on  the  plain. 
By  this  difpofition  they  thought  to  have  charged  Joab^s 
front,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  fallen  upon 
his  rear  ;  but  their  defign  was  fruftrated.  For  the  Am- 
monites were  attacked  by  Abifhai,  Joab's  biother,  whilfl: 
Joab  himfelf  charged  the  Syrians.  The  Ammonites  fuf- 
tained  Abifliai's  charge  with  great  refolution  and  intre- 
pidity, till,  perceiving  their  Syrian  friends  give  ground, 
they  thought  it  advifeable  to  return  into  their  city. 

In  the  following  year  their  Syrian  allies,  afliamed  of 
their  laft  defeat,  made  head  again  ;  but  being  utterly 
routed  by  David  in  perfon,  the  Ammonites  were  left  to 
defend  themfelves  againfl  the  violent,  but  juft  refentmenfc 
of  their  injured  enemy  %  which  fell  heavy  upon  them; 
for  the  very  next  year,  the  third  of  this  war,  the  country 
was  entered  by  Joab,  who  harafed  and  wafted  it   far  and 

c  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  vii.  cap,  6,  d  i  Chron.  aiix.  6,  7, 

«^!jSain.x.     Joff  ph.  Antiq.  ubi  fupra. 

(I)  There  is  not  a  plain  in  fand  chariots  could  a6t  toge- 
Europe  where  thirty-two  tl^ou-    ther, 

wide  I 
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wide ;  and  at  length  befieged  Hanun  in  Rabbah,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom:  the  place  held  out  about  two 
years,  during  which  Hanun  made  one  defperate  fally, 
and  cut  oir  many  of  the  befiegers,  and,  among  the  relt, 
Uriah,  the  hufband  of  Bathfheba.  At  length  the  city  was 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  famine,  and  ftormed 
by  David  in  perfon,  who  came  to  have  the  honour  of 
completing  the  work.  In  the  aflault  Hanun  was  flain, 
and  his  crown,  weighing  a  talent  of  gold  (K),  adorn- 
ed with  precious  ftones,  was  taken  from  off  his  head  by 
David.  What  other  fpoil  was  found  in  this  metropolis  is  - 
no  where  fpecified.  The  inhabitants  were  treated  with 
extraordinary  feverity,  being  led  out,  and  put  to  death 
with  the  molt  exquifite  tormen's  ;  harrowed,  fawn, 
hacked  with  axes,  and  paffed  through  the  brick-kiln. 
This  dreadful  ufage  extended  to  the  reft  of  the  cities  of 
Ammon  which  held  out  againft  the  conqueror  ;  all  fuch 
(haring  in  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Rabbah,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  and  laid  level  with  the  ground  *". 

After  this  dreadful  execution,  which  exceeds  in  bar- 
barity every  thing  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it 
is  no  wonder  we  hear  nothing  of  a  king  of  Ammon,  nor 
indeed  of  the  nation  itfelf,  till  the  reign  of  Jehofhaphat 
king  of  Judah.  At  this  time  We  find  them  united  with 
their  brethren  the  Moabites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Seir,  againft  that  king  of  Judah.  The  particulars  of 
this  war  we  have  given  in  the  hiftory  of  Moab. 

They  were  afterwards  overthrown  by,  and  made  tri- 
butary to  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  s. 

The  Ammonites  bore  this  yoke  as  long  as  Uzziah 
lived,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Jotham  they  rebelled, 
under  the  aufpices  of  a  king  whofe  name  we  do  not  know. 
The  event,  however,  was  unhappy ;  they  w^ere  over- 
thrown in  battle,  and  obliged  to  compound  for  their  peace 
with  Jotham,  by  paying  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents 
of  filver,  ten  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of 
barley  ;  in  all,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of 
our  buihels. 

At  length,  when  the  Babylonians  grew  mighty,  and 
threatened  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  part  of  Afia  with  fub- 

f  a  Sam.  xii.  19.  31.     Jofeph.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  7.     i  Cbron,  xx. 
«  aChron.  xxvi.  8.     Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11. 

(K)  The  talent,  according  teen  pounds  ten  ounces  ,•  fo 
to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  that  this  prince's  head  muft 
.^boye  one  hundred  and  thir^     have  been  Itrangely  loaded. 

jedion, 
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je£lion,  thejr  perhaps  entertained  thoughts  of  withftandlng 
the  common  enemy  with  theii:  joint  force  ;  and  hence 
might  arife  a  good  underftanding  between  BaaHs  the  laft 
king  of  Ammon,  and  Zedekiah  the  laft  king  of  Judah.  But 
when  deftru6lion  came  upon  Zedekiah  and  Jerufalem,  the 
Ammonites  exultedover  the  ruins  of  that  unhappy  city,  for 
which  they  were  feverely  threatened  by  the  prophet.  Ne» 
verthelefsj  Baahs  received  all  the  Jews  that  fled  into  his 
dominions  to  avoid  the  captivity,  and,  among  thofe,  one 
Iflimael,  of  the  royal  blood,  whofe  intereft  he  pretended 
to  have  much  at  heart ;  he  even  advifed  him  to  go  back 
into  his  own  country  and  afTaflinate  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Ba-r 
bylonians  had  ^tt  over  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Jews.  His 
counfel  was  put  in  execution,  but  theaflafTm  was  obliged  to 
fly  back  again  to  Baalis,  who  received  him  into  his  prote6lion. 
Baalis  lived  not  long  unpunifhed  for  having  been  accelTary 
to  the  murder  of  the  innocent  Gedaliah,  for  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Nebuzaradan,  the  Babylonian  general,  who 
ravaged  his  country  with  fire  and  fword,  deftroyed  his 
chief  city  Rabbah,  and  carried  him,  with  moft  of  the 
nobles  of  Ammon,  into  captivity.  They  are  mentioned 
as  being  conjoined  with  the  Arabians,  Moabites,  and 
Samaritans,  in  giving  difturbance  to  the  re-building  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  in  them  lay.  One  Tobiah,  called  the 
Servant,  is  faid  to  have  been  then  at  their  head. 

As  they  lived  in  peace  and  quietnefs  under  the  great 
monarchies,  in  procefs  of  time  they  grew  to  be  morecon- 
(iderable  j  and,  in  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  were 
aflembled  againft  that  general  in  a  very  great  army  under 
their  governor  Timotheus.  A  battle  enfued,  wherein  Ti- 
motheus  and  the  Ammonites  were  worfted,  and  the  fame 
ill  fortune  attended  them  in  other  fubfequent  conflicts 
under  the  fame  leader,  and  againft  the  fame  enemy.  In 
the  end,  their  city  Jafer,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Jews,  who  fmote  the  men,  carried  their 
vaves  and  children  into  captivity,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
the  city.  Thus  ended  this,  as  it  feems,  their  laft  warfare 
with  the  defcendents  of  Ifrael  ^. 

Neverthelefs,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen.. 
tury  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  they  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  called  a  numerous  nation  ;  but,  towards  the  end 
of  that  period,  their  name  vaniflied,  and  they  were  blend- 
ed with  the  Arabians;  as  were  alfo  the  Moabite$, 
Edomites,  and  others. 

**  I  Mace.  v.  6 — 8.  Jofepb.  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap,  12.  Prideaiix 
'Conneft.  part  ii.  book  iv.  p.  3112, 
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SECT.     III. 

^he  Hijlory  of  Midian,  or  Madian. 

IT  is  generally  agreed  that  this  people  drew  their  origin  Their  de- 
^  from  Midian,  the  fourth  fon  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  /^^^'« 
from  whom  they  were  called  Midianites.  He  received 
Jarge  gifts  from  his  father,  as  did  the  reft  of  his  brethren, 
and  was,  as  well  as  they,  fent  into  the  eaft  country,  to  be 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  Ifaac.  The  fons  of  Midian 
were  Ephah,  and  Epher,  and  Henoch,  and  Abidah,  and 
Eldaah. 

The  Midianites  were,  in  their  moft  early  times,  evidently 
confounded  with  the  Ifhmaelites;  and  many  ages  after- 
wards they  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Na» 
bateans  and  Kaderenes,  the  pofterity  of  Nabioth  and  Ke- 
dar,  the  fons  of  Iflimael.  Doubtlefs,  remembering  their 
kindred,  they  adhered  to  each  other,  and  were' blended 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  them  fo  incorpo- 
rated, as  it  were,  with  the  Moabites,  that  Mofes  almoft 
confidered  them  as  but  one  nation.  Their  religion  was 
the  fame,  and  they  afted  in  the  ftrifteft  concert  together 
a?ainft  him  and  the  Ifraelites.  The  ties  of  blood  united 
them  likewife,  as  on  the  one  fide  they  were  defcended 
from  Abraham,  and  on  the  other  from  Lot.  So  juft  as 
they  happened  to  live  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  parts 
of  their  country,  they  joined  either  the  Moabites  or  the 
Ifiimaelltes. 

The  Midianites  were  a  very  numerous  race,  and  may  be  Their  manm 
diftinguifhed  into  two  clafles,  (hepherds  and  merchants,  ners. 
The  ihepherds  moved  up  and  down  in  tents,  and  drove 
their  cattle  before  them,  even  when  they  went  to  war. 
The  merchants  alfo  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  com- 
panies, or  caravans,  as  the  merchants  of  thofe  parts  do  at 
this  day,  and  left  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the  women, 
as  appears  by  the  ftory  of  Jethro's  daughters.  The  fhep- 
herds,  it  is  likely,  had  no  fixed  habitations,  except  fome 
ftrong  holds  near  their  borders  j  the  merchants  probably 
had  few  or  none  but  marts  and  Rations,  in  places  con- 
venient for  their  trade.  Thefe  by  exchanging  their  gold 
and  jewels  with  their  brethren  for  their  cattle,  the  fhep- 
herds  became  rich  in  precious  ornaments.  Their  man- 
ners muft  have  been  in  many  refpedls  as  different  as  their 
way  of  life ;  however,  they  are  in  general  reprefented  to 
Jiave  been  very  fumptuo\is  in  their  apparel.     We  read  of 

their 
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tlieir  ^^  jewels  of  pjolcl,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings, 
tablets,  the  purple  raiment  of  their  kings,  and  the  gold 
chains  or  collars  round  the  necks  of  their  camels  ^" 
*^^etr  i^  appears  very  plain  from  Job,  that  the  ufe  of  writing 

learning,  ^_^^  ^^^^  early  known  in  thofe  parts,  among  the  defcend- 
ents  of  Abraham  ^ ;  and  the  Midianites  being  alio  of  the 
number,  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  it.  Sir  ifaac  Newton  allows  them  the  honour  of  in- 
ftru£cing  Mofes  in  writing^.  The  merchants  muft  alfo 
have  been  verfed  in  fome  kind  of  arithmetic ;  and  there 
being  fhips  in  the  Mediterranean  'fo  early  as  the  days  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob  %  and  thcfe  being  themfelves  traders, 
and  fituated  on  the  Red  Sea,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
,  they   could    refrain    from    fhip-building,     and     viewing 

the  flwres  of  their  own  fea,  and  the  contiguous  coails. 
From  hence  we  may  naturally  enough  extend  the  circle 
of  their  fciences  beyond  bare  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
allow  them  a  competent  fkill  in 'geography,  geometry, 
and  aftronomy. 
TfriirreU-  It  is  plain  that  the  Midianites  varied  as  much  from 
ghn,  each  other  in  matter  of  religion,  as   in  their  manner  of 

life,  At  firft  they  were,  no  doubt,  pure  and  right  in  their 
way,  how  long  they  pcrfevered  in  it,  is  notfaid.  But  in 
the  days  of  Mofes  they  wallowed  in  all  the  abominations 
of  the  Moabites ;  thofe  we  mean  who  were  neareft  to  that 
idolatrous  nation  -,  nay,  they  exceeded  them  in  their 
endeavours  to  pervert  the  children  of  Ifrael  when  they  lay 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  in  perfuading  them  to  bow  down 
to  Peor  "^  j  but  we  are  indeed  told,  that  Peor  was  wor- 
Ihipped  by  the  Midianitilh  women  chiefly  ^.  Thus  flood 
religion  in  the  north  of  Midian.  In  the  fouth  we  find 
them  enlightened  by  a  rational  and  fublime  fyftcm,  long 
after  their  brethren  had  fallen  into  the  fouleft  corruption. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  mention  Jethio,  who  is 
commonly  ftyled  the  prieft  of  Midian,  and  is  faid  to  have 
lived  among '^j  and  by  fome  thought  to  have  prefided  over, 
the  Midianites,  near  the  Red  Sea.  His  behaviour  in  the 
camp  of  Ifrael  is  a  fufficient  argument  in  favour  of  them  ; 
yet,  though  their  religion  was  otherwife  very  pure,  it  is 
remarkable  they  could  not  bear  circumcifion.  They 
offered  up  praifes,  thankfgivings,  and  facrifices  to  God  ; 

2  Jndg,  vlii.  a6,  a  Job  xix.  23,  24-  b  Chron.  of  An- 

cient Kiiigdoms  amended,  p.  210.  c  Genef.  xlix.  13.  •'Numb, 
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but   their  religious   rites    or    ceremonies   were   not  ex-- 
plained. 

We  know  not  whether  they  were  divided  as  much 
from  each  other  in  form  of  government  as  in  occupation 
and  reUgion  5  excepting  the  cafe  of  Jethro,  their  govern- 
ment  is  reptefcnted  rather  as  arillocratical  than  monar- 
chical. Theii  chiefs  however  are  ftykd  kings,  and  there- 
fore we  fliall  dignify  them  with  the  fame  title. 

The  mod  ancient  account  we  find  of  this  nation,  after  Their  hif* 
what   has  been   already  faid,  is   that  of  their  war  with   ^°^J* 
Hadad  the  Horite,  when  Midian  was  fmitten  by  him  in 
the  field  of  Moab. 

The  next  is  their  purchafing  Jofeph  from  his  brethren 
for  twenty  pieces  of  filver,  and  carrying  him  away  with 
them  into  Egypt,  where  they  fold  him  to  Potiphar,  one  of 
Pharaoh's  chief  officers. 

Many  years  after  lived  in  Madian,  by  the  Pved  Sea,  a  7^Mr«. 
prieft,  or  prince,  of  the  fouthern  Midianites,  called  Ruel, 
or  Jethro,  or  the  Kenite.  In  his  time  Mofes,  flying  from 
Pharaoh,  arrived  in  Midian,  and  met  with  jufl  fuch  an- 
other adventure  as  Jacob  had  in  Padam-Aram  *.  For 
while  he  was  taking  fome  reft  near  a  well,  the  daughters 
of  Jethro,  feven  in  number,  coming  to  draw  water  for 
their  father's  flocks  (G),  were  jnfulted  and  driven  away  by 
fome  fhepherds ;  but  Mofes  taking  their  part,  obliged  the 
fhepherds  to  retire,  and  affifted  the  damfels  in  watering 
the  flocks.  On  iheir  return  home,  their  father,  furprifed 
to  fee  them  come  back  fooner  than  ufual,  enquired  into 
the  caufe  of  their  difpatch,  when  they  acquainted  him 
with  what  had  happened.  Hereupon  Jethro,  upbraiding 
them  for  not  bringing  home  with  them  the  kind  Egyptian 
(for  fo  they  called  Mofes),  fent  them  back  to  invite  him. 
Mofes  complied  with  the  invitation ;  and  Jethro,  highly 
pleafed  with  his  behaviour  and  condudl,  committed  the 
care  of  his  flocks  to  him,  gave  him,  in  procefs  of  time,  his 
daughter  Zipporah  in  marriage,  and  kept  him  with  him 
forty  years.     At  length,  underftanding  that  his  fon-in-law 

Exod.  xxiii.  TO — 13.     Genef.  xxxvi,  36. 

(G)  This  infult  has  given  deed,    if  we  do   not  fuppofe 

birth  to  a  fufplcion,  that  their  thefe  fhepherds  to  have  been 

father  was  fo   far  from  being  ftrangers  in  this  part,   it  mufl 

chief,  either  as  prhict  or  prieil,  be  acknowleged  that  it  does  not 

that  he  was  only  an  inferior  in  look  as  if  Jethro  was  a  man  in 

the  {:ic red  order ;  and  then  no  any  great  repute  or  authority. 
wonder  they  were  abufcd.    In- 

was 
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was  commiffioned  by  God  to  lead  out  the  children  of 
Ifrael  from  bondage,  he  confented  to  part  with  him,  and 
his  daughter,  and  his  grand-children,  who  fet  out  for 
Egypt ;  but  a  difpute  arifing  between  Mofes  and  his  wife,, 
about  circumcifing  a  child  upon  the  road'',  flie  was  fent 
back  by  her  hufband,  who  purfued  his  journey. 

When  Jethro  heard  of  the  mighty  things  which  the 
Lord  had  done  through  Mofes,  and  how  he  had  delivered 
his  people,  and  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  took  his 
daughter  Zipporah,  and  her  two  fons,  and  his  fon  Hobab, 
and  fet  out  Mnth  them  towards  his  fon-in-law  Mofes,  to 
congratulate  him,  and  reconcile  him  with  his  daughter 
Zipporah.  They  were  all  received  very  affedlionately  by 
Mofes ;  and  Jethro  hearing  from  him  the  wondrous 
.  works  which  had  been  done  for  Ifrael,  he  blefTed  God, 
acknowleged  him  to  be  far  fuperior  to  all  other  gods, 
and  made  a  burnt- offering  and  facrifices.  Aaron  and  all 
the  elders  of  Ifrael  came  to  aflift  at  the  folemnity,  and  to 
pay  him  the  refpeft  due  to  his  venerable  charafter. 

Next  day  Jethro  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
great  wifdom  and  Ikill  in  the  due  regulation  of  govern- 
ment. He  obferved  that  the  people  crouded  about  Mofes 
all  the  day  long  j  and  afking  him  the  meaning  of  it,  Mofes 
anfwered  him,  that  he  had  been  fitting  in  judgment. 
Then  Jethro  told  him,  he  ought  not  to  charge  himfelf 
with  fo  grievous  a  burden,  too  much  for  any  one  man  to 
bear ;  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  attend  to  the 
fublimer  concerns  only,  to  confult  with  God,  to  declare 
his  holy  laws  and  ordinances,  to  inftrudl  the  people  in 
the  right  way,  and  commit  the  judging  and  well-ordering 
of  the  people  to  a  fele£l  number  of  the  mofl  righteous 
men  among  the  multitude,  who  fhould,  according  to  their 
abilities,  be  appointed  over  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties, 
and  tens  j  abftaining  from  every  bufmefs  himfelf  that  was 
not  of  the  higheft  moment.  Jethro  gave  not  this  counfel 
in  vain,  and  thereby  adminiftered  great  eafe  to  his  fon-in- 
law  Mofes  ^. 

This  is  all  that  we  know  concerning  Jethro,  except  that 
Mofes  difmifTed  him,  and  that  he  left  his  fon  Hobab  be- 
hind him,  with  a  friendly  intent  that  he  fliould  ferve  as  a 
guide  through  the  wildernefs  ;  but  it  was  with  reluctance 
he  went  through  with  them,  nor  was  he  prevailed  on  to 
do  it  without  very  large  promifes.  We  read  farther  con- 
_.,   ^  cerning  the  defcendents  of  Jethro,  that  they  were  called 

nites,^  '       Kenites  ;  and  that  they  joined  the  children  of  Judah,  and 

*Exod.  ii,  iii.  iv.  •  Exodi  xviii,  3, 4>  5,  6,  &  feq. 
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marched  with  them  from  the  city  of  Palm-trees  (Jericho) 
into  the  wlldernefs  of  Judah  ^  ;  that  upon  the  taking  of 
Hebron^  they  were  rewarded  with  a  large  portion  of 
ground,  in  confideration  of  their  having  forfaken  their 
native  place,  and  fufFered  with  the  Ifraelites  all  the  toils 
of  their  wars,  and  all  the  diftreffes  in  the  wildernefs  ®  j 
that  Heber,  the  hujfband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sifera,  was  of 
this  family  5  that  on  the  aforefaid  confideration  alfo,  the 
Kenites  were  many  years  afterwards  warned  by  Saul  to 
move  off  from  the  Amalekites,  when  he  had  it  in  charge 
to  extirpate  that  nation,  that  they  might  be  no  way  pre- 
judiced thereby.  Thus  were  they  preferved,  and  fixing 
their  feat  upon  a  rock,  and  there  poffeirmg  a  ftrong  hold, 
they  grew  wanton  and  prefumptuous ;  but  were  in  the 
end  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Aflyrians,  together 
with  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  Balaam  had  prophefied 
long  before :  "  And  he  (Balaam)  looked  on  the  Kenites 
— and  faid,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou 
putteft  thy  nefh  on  a  rock.  Neverthelefs  the  Kenite  fhall 
be  wafted,  until  Aftiur  fhall  carry  thee  away  captive  V 

The  Midianites,  whom  we  fhall  have  now  occafion  to 
mention  as  at  enmity  with  Ifrael,  we  apprehend  to  have 
been  chiefly  thofe  who  bordered  upon,  or  lived,  as  it 
were,  in  common  with  the  Moabites.  Evi,  Rekem,  Hur,  £^i^  jig^ 
Zur,  and  Rebah,  were  all  kings  or  dukes  of  Midian,  when  kem,  Hur, 
Mofes  overcame  Sihon  the  Amorite ;  and  greatly  fearing  ^"^  ^^'^ 
for  themfelves,  they  confulted  with  Balak  king  of  Moab,  ^^^^^ 
what  meafures  they  fhould  take  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  hung  over  their  heads.  We  fhall  not  repeat  here 
what  we  have  already  faid  on  this  fubjecSt  in  the  hiflory 
of  Moab.  Only  it  will  be  necelTary  to  remark  once 
more,  that  the  Midianites  feem  to  have  fignaiized  them- 
felves in  amoft  extraordinary  manner,  in  their  endeavours 
to  turn  the  children  of  Ifrael  from  God.  For  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  Balaam  had  fent  them  word,  either 
upon,  or  after,  his  return  home,  that  it  was  in  vain  they 
hoped  to  hurt  the  darlings  of  heaven  by  any  other  way 
than  enticing  them  to  fin,  the  fole  means  whereby  God 
could  be  brought  to  forfake  them  •,  and  that,  purfuant  tp 
his  advice,  they  fent  the  moft  beautiful  of  their  young 
women  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  played  their  parts  fo  well,  as 
to  bring  many  of  them  to  bow  down  before  Baal-Peor» 
It  is  obfervablc,  that  Zur,  one  of  the  kings  of  Midian,  did 

*  Judg.  i.  16.  •  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  f  Judg. 
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not  fcruple  to  proftltute  his  daughter  Gozbi  on  this  occa* 
fion  ^  But  it  proved  fatal  to  her  j  for  fhe  and  her  para-* 
mour  Zimri  were  killed  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  fame 
weapon. 

The  Midianites  enjoyed  but  a  fhort-lived  fa tisf action'; 
their  forwardnefs  upon  this  occafion,  and  treacherous 
pra61:ices,  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  againft  them,  and 
Mofes  had  pofitive  orders  to  fmite  them  in  particulan 
"When  they  heard  that  the  divine  command  was  on  the 
point  of  being  executed  by  twelve  thoufand  Ifraelites, 
under  the  condud:  of  Phinehas,  they  made  the  beft  pre- 
paration they  could  to  withftand  the  invafion,  by  fortify- 
ing their  caftles,  and  muftering  their  flrength.  But  their 
callles,  and  the  ftrength  they  muftered,  availed  them 
little.  They  were  defeated,  and  all  their  cities  and  good- 
ly caftles  laid  in  afhes.  Not  one  male  of  any  age  or  de- 
gree was  fpared ;  they  were  all  put  to  the  fword ;  and 
among  the  reft  Balaam  (H),  as  were  all  the  females  likewife 
that  were  not  pure  virgins.  The  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  all  the  cattle  driven  off  before  the  conqueror,  to  the 
number  of  fix  hundred  feventy-five  thoufand  fheep,  fe- 
venty-two  thoufand  oxen,  and  fixty-one  thoufand  afles. 
The  virgins  carried  away  into  captivity  were  thirty-two 
thoufand  in  number  :  and  there  is  mention  made  of  great 
riches  in  gold,  and  filver,  and  iron,  and  other  metals, 
which  were  carried  off  in  this  general  devaftation. 

Thus  was  a  branch  of  the  Midianites  utterly  exter- 
minated J  but  in  procefs  of  time  this  lofs  vvas  fupplied. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  flaughter  of 
the  Midianites,  two  kings  appeared  at  their  head,  leading 
with  them  the  Amalekites  and  Arabians. 

Yr.  of  Fl.       Thefe  two  princes,  called  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  waged 
1103.        fo  cruel  a  war  againft  the  Ifraelites,   that,   not  daring  to 

Ante  Chn   ftay  in  the  low  country,  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
'^45-       there  made  caves  and  foitrefles  for  their  llielter.     The 

2  L  L      "j  Midianites,  having    therefore    no  enemy  that  withftood 

Zalmunna,  them,  wafted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  drove  off  all  the 
cattle.  This  deftruftion  they  continued  for  feven  years 
together,  marching  every  fummer  feafon  in  vaft  multi- 
tudes, with  numberiefs  camels,  and  herds  of  cattle,  about 

e  Numb.  XXV.  15—18.    Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

(H)  Balaam  ispofitively  faid    or  when  he  came  back  we  can- 
to have  gone  to  his  place,  to     not  determine, 
have  returned  home  j  but  how 

the 
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the  time  the  fruits  were  far  advanced,  all  which  they 
reaped  for  themfelves ;  fo  that  between  them  and  their 
infinite  flocks,  there  was  fcarce  any  fuflenance  left  for 
the  Ifraelitcs,  who  continually  fled  up  to  the  mountains 
upon  their  approach  ^ 

But  God  at  length  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  mercilefs  incur- 
fions  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  who  meant  nothing  lefs 
than  to  ftarve  the  inhabitants,  and  poflefs  themfelves  of 
the  land.  Gideon  was  chofen  by  heaven  for  the  delivery 
of  his  country  on  this  occafion,  and  he  did  it  fo  effec- 
tually, that  the  Midianites  never  dared  afterwards  to  con- 
tend with  Ifrael.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  their  con- 
federates, marching  into  the  country,  according  to  their 
annual  cuflom,  pitched  their  tents  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  on  this  fide  Jordan.  Here  as  they  lay,  covering  a 
vafl  tra£l  of  ground,  their  camp  was  explored  by  Gideoa 
in  the  night,  who,  overhearing  one  of  them  telling  his 
dream  to  another,  who  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  Gideon, 
was  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  put  in  execution  a 
ftratagem  which  he  had  formed  for  their  deflruftion, 
with  only  three  hundred  men,  each  armed  with  no  other 
weapons  than  a  ram*s  horn  in  one  hand,  and  a  light  con- 
cealed in  a  pitcher  in  the  other.  Accordingly,  about 
midnight,  the  Midianites  were  alarmed  in  three  fcA'^eral 
quarters  of  their  camp,  by  the  found  of  one  hundred 
horns  or  trumpets  in  each  ;  and  ftarting  from  their  fleep, 
perceived  alfo  as  many  lights  breaking  in  upon  them  on 
three  feveral  fides.  The  found  of  the  horns,  the  glare  of 
the  lights,  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  loud  (houts 
they  heard,  flruck  them  with  horror  and  amazement,  and 
having  no  time  to  recover  from  their  firll  confbernation, 
they  fell  into  confufion ;  when,  being  of  different  lan- 
guages, and  attacking  each  other,  a  dreadful  flaughter  en- 
fued.  The  kings  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  however  found 
means  to  make  their  efcape,  with  a  body  of  about  fifteen 
thoufand  men  ;  as  did  Oreb  and  Zeb,  two  princes  of  Mi- 
dian  :  but  the  latter  immediately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ephraimites,  who  put  them  to  death  ;  and  by  the  flaugh- 
ter which  happened  on  this  occafion,  there  fell  one  hun- 
d,red  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  kings  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  with  their  party,  paffed  the  river  to  Karkor, 
where  they  thought  themfelves  fafe,  but  were  foon  obliged 
to  abandon  that  place,  and  continue  their  flight,  clofely  ~ 
purfued  by  Gideon,  who  overtook  them  at  lafl,  difperfed 

f  Judg,  vi.  1—6.    Jofeph.  Antiq,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 
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then'  party,  confifting  of  fifteen  thoufand  menS,  and  made 
them  both  prifoners  ^.  Having  brought  Zebah  and  ZaW 
mmma  home  with  him,  he  afked  them  what  kind  of  men 
they  were  whom  they  had  formerly  flain  at  Tabor,  and 
they  anfwering  they  were  jiift  fuch  as  himfelf,  of  ma- 
jeftic  deportment,  he  replied  they  were  his  brethren,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  fpare  their  lives.  Accordingly  he 
ordered  his  fon  to  kill  them  •,  but  they  perceiving  the 
youth  to  be  but  vv^eak  and  fearful,  requefled  it  of  Gideon, 
as  a  favour,  that  he  would  difpatch  them  with  his  own 
hand :  a  requeft  with  which  he  complied,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  taken  from  the  necks  of  their  camels.  Thus 
were  the  Midianites  llaughtered  a  fecond  time,  and  plun- 
dered of  immenfe  wealth  in  cattle,  gold,  jewels,  and  rich 
attire:  the  very  ear-rings  only,  taken  from  them,  weighed 
feventecn  hundred  fliekels  ^ 

They  were,  however,  a  powerful  nation  many  age» 
after  this  event,  famous  for  their  induftry,  riches  '^,  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  tents  ^ ;  but  in  the  firft  century 
their  name  was  difufed,  and  fwailowed  up  by  the  more 
powerful  people  of  Arabia.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  ruined  city  which  bore  the 
ancient  name  (1),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they 
pretend  to  fhew  the  place  where  Mofes  watered  hia^ 
father-in-law's  cattle. 


SECT.    IV. 

f'he  Hijlory   of  Edom. 

Their  an-     TJ^  S  A  U,  called  alfo  Edom,  the  progenitor  of  this  peo- 
cejlor,  -*-'  pie,  was  the  fon  of  Ifaac,  the  fon  of  Abraham,  by 

Rebekah,  and  born  at  a  birth  with  Jacob,  being  his  twin- 
brother,  and  the  elder  of  the  two.  Thefe  twins  con-, 
tended  while  yet  in  their  mother's  womb  ;  an  early  pre- 
fage  of  the  ftrife  which  was  to  arife  between  them,  and 
be  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendents.     Efau  was  born  with 

*  Judg.  vi.  10,  la,  13.  &  feq.  vii.  viii.  t — 18.  h  Jofeph. 

lib.  V.  cap.  8.  i  Judg.  viii.  18.  26.  k  Ifai.  Ix.  6.. 

1  Habak.  iii,  7. 

^  (I)  Abu'Ifeda  calls   it   Ma-     pilgrimage    from     Egypt     to' 

dyan,   and  Mofes's   father-in-     Mecca,    under    the   name  of 


law,   Shoaib ;  and  the  place  is    Shoaib's  cave, 
ilill  one  of  the  flations  in  the 
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ted  liair,  all  over  him ;    and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  proved 
to  be  very  ftrong  and  aftive,  and  delighting  in  the  chace ; 
by  which  means  providing  plentifully  and  delicioudy  for 
his  father's  table,  he  won  his  particular  affection.     On 
the  other  hand,  being  of  a  very  mafculine  turn  of  mind, 
and  much  abfent  from  home,  he  retained  not  the  kind  in- 
clinations of  his  mother  R.ebekah,    who   prided  herfelf 
wholly  in  Jacob,  who  was  gentle  fpirited,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  her  eye.     It  happened  that  Efau  came  home 
one  day  quite  fpent  with  failing  and  exercife  ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  brother  Jacob  had  cooked  fome  pottage, 
begged  a  fliare  of  his  mefs.     Jacob,  taking  advanti^ge  of 
his  brother's  diftrefs,  offered  to  relieve  him,  provided  he 
would  make  over  to  him  his  birth-right.     To  this   unge- 
nerous motion  Efau  confented,  thinking  himfelf  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  and  thus  he  is  faid  to  have  "  defpifed  his 
birth-right."      Upon  this  occafion  he  was  called  Edom, 
which  fignifies  red-^  for  fuch  was  the  colour  of  the  pot- 
tage which  he  bought  fo  dearly  of  Jacob  *.     At  the  age  of  y^.^  ^j-  p|^ 
forty,  he  gave  great  trouble  and  forrow  to  his  parents  by        ^^j. 
marrying  among  the  daughters  of  Heth  ;    he  took  two  of  Ante  Chr. 
them,  namely,  Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri,  and  Baflie-       '79^* 
math  the  daughter  of  Elon  ^  ;    but  this  vexation  wore  off  " 
in  time,  and  his  father  received  him  into  favour  again. 
Ifaac,  who  was  now  grown  old  and  dim-fighted,  calling 
Efau  to  him,  told  him,  that  be  knew  not  how  near  he 
might  be  to  his  end  ;  and  therefore  fliould  be  glad  if  he 
would  hunt  venifon,  and  drefs  it  for  him  in  a  favoury 
manner,  as  he  had  often  done,  that  **  his  foul  might  blefs 
him  before  he  died."     Efau  obeyed  ;  but  while  he  M^as  ab- 
fent, his  mother,  who  heard  the  words  which  paffed  be- 
tween his  father  and  him,  dreffed  her  fon  Jacob  in  Efau's 
cloaths,  and,  preparing  a  difh  of  favoury  meat,  fent  him 
in  with  it  to  his  father,  who  pronounced  the  irrevocable 
bleffmg  over  Jacob.    Thus  was  Ifaac  deceived,  and  Efau   Yr.  of  Fl. 
fupplanted  ;  who,  coming  in  with  his  venifcn  ju ft  after        5*9- 
Jacob  was  gone,  Ifaac,  in  great  agony,  told  him,  he  had    ^"^^  *-"'^» 
been  circumvented  by  his  brother,  and  that   he  neither  ~ 

could  nor  would  recall  the  bleffmg.  Efau  wept  bitterly, 
and  upbraided  his  brother  with  thus  deceitfully  extorting 
firft  his  birth-right  from  him,  and  now  robbing  him  of  his 
bleffing.  However,  Efau  did  fo  far  prevail  with  his  tears, 
and  preffing  entreaties,  that  his  father  bleffed  him  alfo  to 
this  effeft :  that  "  his  dwelling  fhould  be  the  fatnefs  of  the 
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»  Genef.  xxv,  i4— 34*  ^  Genef.  xxvi.  34,  35. 
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earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  (F)  ;  thn4:  he 
Ihould  live  by  the  f\vord,  and  ferve  his  brother ;  but  that 
he  fliculd  fhake  off  the  yoke  at  lad."  It  was  Math  a  dif- 
contented  mind  that  he  heard  his  lot,  and  his  refentment 
wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  him,  that  at  firft  he  determined 
to  kill  Jacob  as  foon  as  their  father  ihould  die  ;  which  de- 
fign  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  Rebekah,  Ihe  fent  Jacob 
away  to  Padan-Aram,  under  pretence  of  getting  him  a 
wife  from  among  her  own  kindred.  But  Efau  cooled 
again,  generoufly  forgot  all  that  had  paft,  and,  finding 
that  Ifaac  and  Rebekah  had  a  great  averfion  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Canaan,  he  went  over  to  Iflmiael,.  and  took  his 
daughter  Mahalath  the  fifler  of  Nebaioth,  adding  her  to 
the  wives  he  had  before ;  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Mount  Seirj  not  fo  much  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there,  as 
to  ferve  a  prefent  conveniency.  The  fpot  he  occupied  in 
this  country  took  his  name,  and  was  called  the  field  of 
Edom,  and  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  very  confiderable 
perfon  ^. 

Yr.  of  Fl.  Underftanding  that  his  brother  Jacob  was  on  his  return 
609.        from  Padan-Aram,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  train 

Ante  Chr.  of  four  hundred  followers,  in  order  to  do  him  honour. 
'^^^'  The  interview  was  very  tender  on  both  fides  :  Efau,  efpe- 
cially,  unmindful  of  what  moft  men  would  ever  have  re- 
membered, accofled  Jacob  with  tears  of  joy,  and  the  mo(t 
tender  and  brotherly  affection  :  he  nobly  refufed  the  pre- 
fents  wherewith  his  brother  would  have  bribed  him  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  prefTed  him  to  hold  on  his  way  to 
Mount  Seir,  that  they  might  be  neighbours,  and  live  to^ 
gether.  When  Jacob  artfully  waved  this  invitation,  un- 
der pretence  of  his  fhort  marches  for  the  fake  of  the  chil- 
dren and  cattle,  and  promifed  to  follow  him,  Efau  defired 
he  would  let  him  at  lead  leave  fome  of  his  followers  be- 
hind, to  affift  and  condu6t  him  on  his  way ;    but  this 

c  Genef,  xxviil.  6—9. 

(F)  Some  gh^  this  part  of  a  fmall  variation  of  d'jro^  by 
Efau*s  bleffing  a  quite  contrary  making  it  either  a  prepolition, 
turn,  and  will  have  it,  that  or  an  adverb,  may  be  taken 
his  lot  was  to  be  in  a  barren  both  ways. — After  all,  this  ad- 
land  ;  and  that  his  living  fhould  venture  of  the  bleffing  has 
be  by  rapine  and  violence ;  and  proved  a  great  tumbling  block 
fay  accordingly  that  Edom  was  to  many  who  have  prefumed 
an  ungrateful  foil,  not  refrefh-  to  judge  events  by  the  llandard 


cd  with  timely  rains.    The  in-    of  human  reafon. 
terpretatioi;  of  the  LXX.  with 
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offer  i)eing  rejeifled,  he  with  reluftance  left  Jacob,  and 
look  the  prefents  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his 
timorous  brother  ;  who  being  now  no  lefs  afraid  to  foflovv 
him,  than  he  had  been  before  to  give  him  a  pofitive  de- 
nial, went  and  dwelt  in  Shechem.     As  for  Efau,  he  re- 
mained in  Seir,  till  he  heard,  that  his  father  Ifaac  was 
cither  dead,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  when   he  went  to 
Mamre,  aflifted  Jacob  at  the  funeral  of  their  deceafed  pa- 
rent, and  took  poflefllon  of  his  inheritance  ;  for  it  feems, 
Jacob's  birth -right  was  a  fpiritual  prerogative,  and  no  ways 
related  to  his  father's  temporal  eftate.     Enriched  by  this 
addition  to  his  former  ftore,  and  Jacob  being  alfo  wealthy 
and  mafter  of  much   cattle,   they  perceived  it  would  be 
next  to  impoiBble  to  enjoy  fuch  large  polTeffions  together 
in  a  country  where  they  were'^both  ftrangers  •,  and  there- 
fore, as  Abraham  and  Lot  had  done  before,  they  parted. 
Efiiu,  Teturning  to  the  country  of  Seir,  at  the  age  of  an 
•hundred  and  twenty   years,  married  Aholibamah,  origi-  - 
nally  of  "Canaan  ;  and  henceforward  took  fuch  meafures  as 
might  be  moft  conducive  to  .the  good  and  peaceable  fettle- 
ment  of  bis  defcendents  in  this  country,  which  was  de- 
figned  by  God  for  the  inheritance  of  his  line'',  as  that  of 
Canaan  was  for  the  line  of  Jacob.     But  the  defcription  of 
this  land  we  referve  to  the  general  defcription  of  Pa- 
leftine. 

Seir   was  originally  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Ho-  Torms  of 
rites  %  who  were  firft,  in  all  likelihood,  governed  by  pa-  S^'^ern- 
triarchs  or  heads  of  families,  that  being  the  moil  ancient  ^^^^' 
form   of  government.     They   were  afterwards    ruled  by 
kings,  who  wqre  elected  into  that  office.     In  procefs  of 
time  the  ancient  form  of  government  took  place  again, 
the    governors    being   ftyled   dukes,    and    fucceeding,    it 
feems,  in  right  of  birth.    As  to  the  Edomites,  or  defcend- 
ents of  Efau,  fhey  were  firft  governed,  like  the  Horites, 
by  dukes,  and  afterwards  by  kings,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
tourfe  of  this  fe£lion. 

The  chara£l:er  we  have  of  the  Edomites,  is,  that  they  '^'^^""  <^^(^- 
were  a  bold  and  daring  people,  fond  of  broils  and  tu-  ^^"'^' 
mults,  which  they  as  much  delighted  in,  as  others  did  in 
the  foftening  pleafures  of  luxury  ^.  But  this  was  more 
:peculiarly  the  character  of  the  latter  Edomites,  who  mi- 
grated into  Judaea  ;  nor  (hould  we  have  inferted  it  here, 
but  that  it  feems  to  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 

^  Deut.  ii.  5.    Jofh.  xxiv.  4.  e  Genef.  xxxvi.   22.  30. 

^  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii. 
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whole  people,  as  their  great  anceftor  Ifaac  foretold.  Jo- 
fephus  reprefents  them  as  a  race  of  robbers  and  incen- 
diaries •,  but  this  charafter  feems  applicable  to  them  only 
when  they  had  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  who  feem  to  have  been  a  warlike  p.eople,  and  at  the 
fame  time  addi6led  to  commerce. 

Jrisand  Their   arts  and   fciences   were  doubtlefs  confiderable. 

ic'iences*  The  invention  and  ufe  of  conftellations  appear  by  the 
book  of  Job  ®  to  have  been  known  to  the  Edomites,  among 
whom  he  dwelt  ^ ;  a  rare  inflance  of  the  early  progrefs  of 
aftronomy,  if  we  allow  his  book  to  be  of  fuch  ancient 
date  as  many  fuppofe.  Writing  is  there  mentioned  alfo, 
and  (hips  s  ;  and  many  hints  given,  fufficlent  to  confirm 
us  in  a  belief,  that  the  fecrets  and  beauties  of  nature,  mo- 
rality, and  much  fublime  and  truly-ufeful  knowlege,  were 
cultivated  among  them. 

lieligkn\  Concerning  their  religion  we  are  much  in  the  dark. 

Defcended  from  Ifaac,  they  at  firft  followed  the  right 
path  ;  but  by  degrees  they  erred  into  idolatry,  and  quite 
laid  afide  circumcifion  ;  till  Hyrcan  incorporated  them 
with  the  Jews,  from  which  time  they  were  confidered  as 
but  one  nation  with  them  in  refpecl  to  religion. 

Bijiory*  We  now  refume  the  hiftory  of  Efau  the  father  of  this 

)eople.  The  number  of  his  family  and  domeftics,  when 
le  fixed  his  dwelling  here,  is  uncertain  ;  though,  pro- 
bably, very  numerous.  Accordii7g  to  the  hypothefis, 
which  in  this  very  obfcure  cafe  we  think  ourfelves  obliged 
to  adopt,  he  fettled  under  one  of  the  Horite  kings  ;  lived 
in  a  private  manner,  and  was  never  confidered  any  more 
than  as  the  chief  of  his  own  houfe.  The  Horites  them-^ 
felves  feem  to  have  been  at  firft  ruled  by  feveral  indepen- 
dent chiefs  or  patriarchs,  till  they  were  overpowered  by 
Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  who  fwept  them  before  him, 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.  To  fecure  themfelves, 
therefore,  from  fo  great  an  evil  for  the  time  to  come,  they 
united  under  a  more  ftable  and  perfe£l  kind  of  government, 
and  formed  themfelves  into  an  ele6live  kingdom.  Their 
kings  were, 

Bela,  the  fon  of  Beor ;   the  name  of  whofe  city  was 
Dinhabah. 

Jobab,  the  fon  of  Zerah,  of  Bozrah-     From  a  fimili- 
tude  of  names  he  has  been  taken  for  the  holy  and  patient 

e  Chap.  ix.  9.  f  St.  Auguft.  de  Civitate  Dei.  s  Job 

ix.  26. 

Jot, 
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Job,  whofc  hiftory  we  (hall  find  a  more  proper  place  to 
enlarge  upon,  when  we  come  to  that  of  the  Jews. 

Huftam  of  the  land  of  Temani. 

Hadad,  the  fon  of  Bedad,  who  fmote  Midian  In  the 
field  of  Moab,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Avith. 

Samlah  of  Marefica  :  in  his  reign,  or  in  that  of  his  fuc- 
cellbr,  came  Efau  Into  this  country. 

Saul  of  Rehoboth. 

Baal-Hanan,  the  fon  of  Achbor. 

Hadar :  the  name  of  his  city  wasPau,  and  his  wife  was 
called  Mehetabel. 

Under  the  three,  or  four  laft  of  thefe  kings,  did  Efau 
and  his  family  live,  as  fojourners  in  a  ftrange  land.  This 
monarchy,  which  was  plainly  ele61:ive,  came,  we  know 
not  how,  to  be  Interrupted  and  broken  into  feveral  petty 
independent  principalities  or-  dukedoms  ;  and  feeing  that 
the  pofterity  of  Efau  exceed  in  the  number  of  their 
dukea^  it  cannot  be  very  Incongruous  to  fuppofe,  that 
they  had  the  largeil  fhare  in  bringing  about  this  revolu- 
tion. The  dukes  in  the  land  of  Edom  were,  i.  duke 
Teman.;  2.  duke  Omar;  3.  duke  Zepho ;  4.  duke 
Kenaz ;  5;.  duke  Korah ;  6..  duke  Gatam;  7.  duke 
Amalek :  thefe  feven  were  the  fons  ,of  Eliphaz  the 
firft-born  of  Efau.  8.  Duke  Nahath  ;  9.  duke  Zerah  5 
10.  duke  Hammah ;  11.  duke  Mizzah  :  thefe  four  were 
the  fons  of  Reuel,  the  fecond  fon  of  Efau.  12.  Duke 
leufh  ;  13.  duke  Jaalam  j  14.  duke  Korah:  thefe  three 
were  the  fons  of  Efau  himfelf,  begot  by  him  after  he  was 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  on  Aholibamah,  his  laft 
wife.  All  thefe  were  the  dukes  in  the  land  of  Edom  ;  thajt 
is,  in  that  part  poflefled  by  the  Edomites,  and  thence 
called  after  them.  At  the  fame  time  were  feven  dukes 
over  the  poiTeflion  of  the  defcendents  of  Seir :  i.  duke 
Lotan ;  2.  duke  Shobal ;  30  duke  Zibeon ;  4.  duke 
Anah^  who  found  mules  (G)  in  the  wildernefs,  as  he  fed 

the 

(G)    Coucermng   this    re-  that  by  the  above  word  mufl: 

>markable  event  there  is  feme  beunderfloodyt'^j,  or/^7r^^  w^- 

variety  of  judgment  and  inter-  ters :    for  the  fame  letters  are 

pretation.     The  Hebrew  word  ufed  for  the  word  which  beaCj? 

is  hayyemim,  which  the  LXX.  that  Import  :  and  will  have  it, 

not   knowing  how  to   render,  that  while  he  fed   his  tather's 

have   retained.     And  from  St.  afles   in    the    wildernels,     he 

Jerom  we  have  feveral  tradi-  found  a  colledion  of  waters,  or 

tions  of  the  Jews  concerning  feas,  according  to  the  Hebrew 

this   matter.     Some   thought,  idiom,  an  uncommon  difcovery 
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the  afles  of  Zlbeon  his  father  *,  5.  duke  Diflion  ;  6.  duke 
Ezer  ;  7.  duke  Diflian^.  Now,  feeing  that  the  dukes  of 
Efau's  line,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  being  more  in  number, 
may  have  been  greater  in  might,  than  thofe  of  the  Ho- 
rites  in  the  land  of  Seir,  it  feems  not  unnatural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  former,   who 

^  Genef,  xxxvi.  20,  ai. 


in  a  defert,  and  therefore  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Some  will  have 
it  to  mean  hot  nvaters  in  the 
PhcEiiiciantongue.  Some  again, 
fuppofe  he  fuftbred  wild  alTes 
to  cover  his  tame  affes,  and 
that  the  fwifteil  breed  of  thofe 
creatures,  called  yamim,fprang . 
from  thence.  And  mofl  of  the 
rabbins  teach,  that  he,  firft  of 
all  men,  fuffered  alles  to  cover 
>;he  mares  in  the  vvildernefs ; 
whence  the  unnatural  breed  of 
mules  were  (hewn  to  the  world. 
Now  thefe  interpretations,  or 
fuppolitions,  are  thus  combat- 
ed. I.  To  make  the  Hebrew 
word  meany^^i,  it  muft  be  al- 
tered in  the  reading,  contrary 
to  all  authority  and  likehhood  :, 
and  belides,  as  the  Hebrews 
call  great  ponds,  or  lakes,  feas, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  found 
but  fuch  congregations  of  wa- 
ter ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  thofe  parts,  except 
the  lake  Afphaltites,  which 
was  made  afterwards.  2.  Thofe 
who  render  the  word  hot-haths^ 
as  the  Vulgate,  according  to 
the  Phoenician  fignification, 
feem  to  have  read  hhemim^  and 
to  -have  believed,  that  it  is  {y~ 
nonymous  with  hhamminit 
which  lignifies  hot-laths ;  but 
this  is  countenanced  by  no 
reading  or  interpretation.  3. 
Thofe  who  will  have  him  to 


have  firft  found  out  the  breed 
of  mules,  are  confuted  by 
Bochart,  with  the  following 
arguments:  i.  Becaufe  mules 
were  never  called  by  that  name. 
2.  Becaufe  the  word,  matza^ 
which  Mofes  ufes,  imports  the 
finding  what  exifls  already, 
and  not  the  invention  of  what 
never  had  been  before.  3.  Be- 
caufe they  were  afles  which 
Anah  fed,  and  not  horfes. 
4.  Becaufe  in  Scripture  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  mules 
to  the  time  of  David.  But,  to 
conclude,  it  is  thought  by  a 
learned  interpreter  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  a  people,  the 
Emim,  whom  Mofes  mentions 
as  a  famous  nation,  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seir, 
And  this  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  Samaritan  reading, 
which  has  it,  that  *'  he  found 
them  fuddenly  ;"  that  is,  fell 
on  them  by  furprize,  and  dif- 
comfited  them  ;  and  this  is  the  . 
mofl:  likely  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  this  place,  it 
having  the  very  fame  fignifica- 
tion  in  feveral  other  places. 
However,  the  word  is  alfo 
thought  to  have  been  the  name 
of  fome  ufeful  plant  or  herb^ 
which  Anah  firfl:  difco vered  ( i ) , 
In  a  word,  here  is  a  world  of 
conje6ture,  and  nothing  afcer- 
tained. 


(1)  Vide  Cleric.  Comm.  in  Genef.  chap,  xxxvi.  ver,  24, 
Wagen,  Annot.  in  tit.  Talm,  Sot. 
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•  feized  on  the  land  by  the  pre-ordained  diftrlbution  of 
Gody.  At  the  fame  time  Amalek,  or  his  fpurious  ofF- 
fpring,  may  have  been  driven  out  alfo. 

Accordingly,  the  next  generation  of  thefe  princes  are 
flyled  dukes  of  Edom,  and  had  no  rivals  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  which  now  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  all 
called  Edom.  The  dukes  of  this  fecond  race  were, 
I.  duke  Timnah  ;  2.  duke  Alvah ;  3.  duke  Jetheth  ; 
4.  duke  Aholibamah  ;  5.  duke  Elah  ;  6.  duke  Pinon  j 
7.  duke  Kenaz ;  8.  duke  Teman ;  9.  duke  Mibzar; 
10..  duke  Magdiel ;  11.  duke  Iram.  Thefe  eleven  were 
dukes  of  Edom  when  the  children  of  Ifrael  came  into  the 
wildernefs  ;  and,  being  difmayed  at, the  approach  of  fo 
formidable  a  body,  as  yet  unprovided  with  a  feat,  dread- 
ed an  invafion,  not  knowing  that  the  Ifraelitcs  were  under 
a  ftrift  injunction,  by  no  means  to  moleft  them.  Where- 
fore,  fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of  their  prefent  confti- 
tution,  they  united  under  one  head,  or  king,  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  foreign  at- 
tempts. 

To  this  namelefs  king,  or,  perhaps,  his  fuccefTor,  came 
meflengers  from  Mofes,  then  drawing  near  the  end  of 
his  days,  to  entreat  a  paflage  through  his  country  for 
him  and  his  people ;  and  though  it  was  remonftrated 
to  him,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  his  brethren ;  and  as  he 
could  not  but  know  how  they  and  their  fathers  had  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  habitation  ; 
how  they  had  been  opprefled  in  Egypt  *,  how  God  had 
now  delivered  them  from  their  bondage  ;  and  that  they 
had  reached  his  borders,  being  in,  or  near  the  town  of 
Kadefh ;  it  was  to  be  hoped,  he  would  \Q.t  them  pafs  freely 
through  his  country,  in  their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
that,  if  he  was  willing  to  befriend  them,  they  would  keep 
the  highway,  and  not  offer  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  to  hurt  the  fields,  or  the  vineyards,  or  drain  the  wells 
of  water,  until  they  had  quite  crofled  his  territories.  To 
this  propofal  the  jealous  king  of  Edom  anfwered,  that  he 
would  by  no  means  grant  them  a  paflage  ;  and  advifed 
them  not  to  make  the  leaft  attempt  towards  it ;  that,  if 
they  did,  they  might  expert  to  be  oppofed  by  the  whole 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  When  thefe  embafladors,  or, 
perhaps,  thofe  of  a  fecond  embafly,  urged  him  ftill  far- 
ther upon  this  important  bufinefs,  and  made  a  renewal  of 
promifes,  and  aflurances  of  the  moil  peaceable  behaviour, 

y  Deut.  ii.  ist 
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if  they  might  have  the  paflage  they  folicited  ;  protefting, 
that  they  would  pay  for  every  thing  they  might  have  oc- 
cafion  for  on  the  way  ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  expedi- 
.tious  in  their  marches  as  their  feet  would  permit  ;  he  was 
highly  provoked  at  their  reiterated  inftances.  Fearing  the 
Ifraeiites  might  make  fome  defperate  attempt  to  force  the 
paffage,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched  towards  them,  to 
intimidate  them  from  proceeding^.  However,  his  en- 
mity did  not  run  to  the  pitch  of  diilrefling  them  in  mat- 
ters wherein  he  could  relieve  them  v/ithout  danger  to 
himfelf;  and,  perhaps,  to  prevent  their  growing  defpe- 
rate, he  furnifhed  them,  for  money,  with  what  his  coun- 
try afforded  ^. 

After  this  tranfaclion,  there  is  fcarce  any  hiflory  fo  ob- 
fcure  and  interrupted,  as  that  of  Edom  :  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  made  of  them  till  the  reign  of  king  David  ; 
however,  we  will  fupply  this  chafm,  in  part,  by  obferving, 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the   Edomites  extended  their  do- 
minion, and  applied  themfelves  to  trade  and  navigation, 
and  feized  on  the  empire  of  the  fea,  at  lead  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulph.     They  dealt  in  very  rich  commodities  ;  pure 
gold,  gold  of  Opbir,  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia,    coral,  and 
pearls  ^  j  and  became  a  very  confiderabie  kingdom, 
Yr.  of  Fl.       But  in  the  height  of  their  profperity  their  country  was 
1308.      invaded  by  the  conquering  arms  of  Ifrael,  and  Edom  be- 
Ante  Chr.  ^^^  ^^  f^^^j  ^j^^  clFeds  of  Ifaac's  prophecy,    that  '*  the 
■  elder   fhould  ferve   the    younger."     For   David,    having 

gained  very  confiderabie  victories  over  the  Syrians,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Ammonites,  finifhed  his  conquefls  with  Idu- 
maea.  "What  drew  upon  them  lb  dreadful  a  war,  is  hard 
to  guefs,  the  facred  hiilorians  being  quite  filent  upon  the 
fubje(£l:  :  it  is  only  recorded,  that  eighteen  thoufand  of 
them  were  cut  off  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  ^  j  and  that 
the  reft  were  either  brought  under  the  yoke  by  Joab,  or 
forced  to  retire  into  foreign  countries.  Hadad  their  king, 
as  yet  a  minor,  and  a  party  with  him,  took  the  way  of 
Midian,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  crofs  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
underftanding  that  they  would  be  favourably  received  by 
Pharaoh,  they  carried  their  young  prince  thither.  Ha- 
dad was  accordingly  received,  and  fupported  by  Pharaoh 
with  all  the  dignity  becoming  his  royal  rank  •,  and,  to 
complete  all  the  favours  and  kindnefTes  which  were  un- 
fparingly  heaped  on  him,  he  had  the  queen's  (Taphenes's) 

z  Numb.  XX.  14, 11.  a  Deut.  ii.  28,  29.  ^  Job  xxviii, 

35 — ic,        c  i  Sam.  viii.  J3,     i  Chroji,  xviiit  ia» 
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fifter  given  to  him  in  marriage  **.  But  at  the  fame  time , 
that  Hadad  made  his  way  towards  Egypt,  others  took  dif- 
ferent routes ;  fome,  flying  to  the  Phillftines,  fortified 
Azoth,  or  Azotus,  for  them  ;  thus  proving  a  confiderable 
accelnon  of  power,  and  of  very  fingular  benefit,  to  that 
people  (U)  ;  others,  that  dealt  in  (hipping,  taking  a 
longer  v/ay  to  efcape  the  rage  of  the  conqueror,  went  to- 
wards the  Perfian  gulph  *^;  in  a  word,  they  were  difperfed 
into  all  parts,  as  there  was  no  fafety  for  them  in  their  na- 
tive country. 

Hadad,  though  he  lived  in  great  eafe  and  fplendor  in 
the  Egyptian  court,  yet,  being  confcious  of  his  birth,  un- 
willing to  live  in  dependence,  and  thirfling  for  his  king- 
dom, waited  only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  it  ; 
efpecially  when  it  was  told  him,  that  David,  and  the  ter- 

d  1  Kings,  xi.  15 — 20.  ^  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Chrono- 

logy of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended,  p.  104,  105. 
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(U)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his 
Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms amended,  is  of  opinion 
that  fome  of  them,  flying  to 
the  Phillftines  and  the  fea- 
ports,  improved  the  inhabi- 
tants there  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  more  than  once 
faid,  that  the  Phoenicians  came 
from  the  Red  Sea.  Herodotus 
tells  us  fo  ;  and  Stephanus  re- 
lates, that  Azotus  was  built  by 
the  fugitives  which  fled  from 
the  Red  Sea.  ''  The  Phoeni- 
cians, therefore,  came  from 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  days  of 
lo,  and  her  brother  Phoro- 
nfcus,  king  of  Argos  ;  and,  by 
confequence,  at  that  time,  when 
David  conquered  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  made  them  fly  every 
way  from  the  Red  Sea. — And 
this  flijiht  ^ave  occalion  to  the 
Phillftines  to  call  many  places 
Erythra,  in  memory  of  their 
being  Erythreans  or  Edom- 
ites,  and  of  their  coming  from 
the  Erythrean  Sea ;  for  Erv- 
fhra  was  the  name  of  a  city  in 


Ionia ;  of  another  in  Libya  ; 
of  another  in  Locrls;  of  an- 
other In  Boeotia ;  of  another  in 
Cyprus ;  of  another  in  yEtolia ; 
of  another  in  Afia,  near  Chius ; 
and  Erythia  Acra  was  a  pro- 
montory in  Libya,  and  Ery- 
threum  a  promontory  in  Crete, 
and  Erythros  a  place  near  Ti- 
bur,  and  ErythinI  a  city  or 
country  in  Paphlagonia  ;  and 
the  name  Erythea,  or  Ery- 
thrae,  was  given  to  the  ifland 
of  Gades,  peopled  by  Phoeni- 
cians.-Edom,  Erythra,  and 
Phoenicia,  are  names  of  the 
fame  fignification,  the  words 
denoting  a  red  colour ;  which 
makes  it  probable,  that  the 
Erythreans  who  fled  from  Da- 
vid, fettled  in  great  numbers 
in  Phoenicia ;  that  is,  in  all 
the  fea  coafts  of  Syria,  from 
Egypt  to  Zidon  ;  and  by  call- 
ing themfelves  Phoenicians  in 
the  language  of  Syria,  inftead 
of  Erythreans,  gave  the  name 
of  Phoenicia  to  all  that  fea 
coaft,  and  to  that  only. 
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riblc  Joab,  were  both  dead.  At  length  the  time  came, 
when  Solomon  wallowed  in  all  kinds  of  impurity ;  and,- 
thinking  this  a  proper  feafon  to  take  his  revenge,  he  dif- 
clofed  his  mind  to  his  brother-in-law  Pharaoh.  The  wife 
king  of  Egypt,  perceiving  the  great  troubles  and  dangers 
which  he  muft  be  expofed  to  in  executing  his  defign,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  him  from  fo  dangerous  an  undertak- 
ing ;  but  Hadad,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  difmiffion,  and 
returning  to  Idumzea,  made  feveral  attempts  to  recover  his 
dominions,  but  without  fuccefs,  his  fubje<£l:s  being  over- 
awed by  the  garrifons,  which  David  had  fet  over  them  ^ 
He  had  a  fon  by  his  Egyptian  wife,  named  Genubath, 
who  had  a  princely  education  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  ; 
but  Hadad,  failing  in  his  view  upon  his  own  kingdom, 
probably  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Syria,  where  we  find  the 
royal  family  bore  the  name  of  Hadad. 

In  th'i  mean  time,  the  kingdom  of  Edom  continued 
under  the  houfe  of  David  till  the  days  of  Jehofhaphat, 
being  governed  by  deputies  or  viceroys,  appointed  by  the 
kings  of  Judah. 

W^e  have  defcribed  the  time  when  Efau  was  to  be  a  fer- 
vant  to  his  brother ;  and  now  we  come  to  that  wherein 
he  was  to  fliake  off  the  yoke,  and  be  fubject  to  him  no 
more  ;  for  the  Edomites  finding  a  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  liberty,  embraced   it,  and  fucceeded. 
They  had  already  fhewn  how  ill  they  were  difpofed,  even 
towards  Jehofliaphat,  when  part  of  them  joined  the  Mo- 
abites    and  Ammonites  in  an   attempt  to  furprife  him, 
when  he  was  unprepared  for  the  aflault  j  but  they  fell  into 
fuch  confufion,  that  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Ammon- 
ites and   the  Moabites,  who  afterwards  bKtchered  each 
Yr  of  Fl.   <5^^^^'*     ^"t  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  the  fon  of  Jehoflia- 
'459-       pbat,  the  whole  nation  of   tdom   arofe,  and  affaffinating 
Ante  Chr.    or  expelling  their  viceroy,  made  themfelves  a  king  after 
^^9'        their  own  liking  :  then  receiving  advice  that  Jehoram  was 
■"  coming,  with  a  formidable  power,  to  reduce  them,  they 

marched  towards  him,  and  found  means  to  furround  him 
on  all  fides  in  the  night ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  llaughter,  and  forced  to  take  fhelter 
within  their  intrenchments  ^. 

Thus  was  the  long-wifhed-for  revolution  brought  about, 
after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  oppreffion  ;  but  who 
was  their  chief  upon  this  occafion,  or  what  he  did  farther, 
©r  who  fucceeded  him,  we  are  no  where  told. 

^  Jafeph.  Aniiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  §  2  Chron.  xxi.  I- 
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After  this  period,  no  attempts  were  made  upon  them 
by  the  kings  of  Judah  for  upwards  of  fixty  years ;  in  which 
time  they  mult,  in  all  likelihood,  have  recovered  their 
ancient  fplendor  j  notwithftanding  which,  they  fuffered 
a  fignal  overthrow  from  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  where  ten  thoufand  of  them  fell  in  battle, 
and  as  many  were  taken  prifoners ;  their  capital,  Selah, 
was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  ten  thoufand  captives  were, 
by  Amaziah's  orders,  thrown  down  from  the  ragged  pre- 
cipices which  flood  about  that  city,  and  dafhed  in  pieces. 
Selah  was  now,  by  the  conqueror,  called  Joktheel  ^, 

■  The  Edomites  alfo  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Moabites,  which  proved  unfuccefsful ;  for  their 
king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  burnt  him,  till 
his  bones  were  reduced  to  afhes  (X).  Mean  while,  they 
became  fubje^t  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  When  utter  de- 
ftrudlion  fell  upon  the  Jews,  and  they  were  carried  away 
captive,  then  did  the  fury  of  the  Edomites  blaze  out,  fo 
far  as  to  cut  off  fuch  of  them  as  attempted  to  make  their 
efcape  -,  and,  as  if  they  defigned  now  to  take  full  revenge 
for  what  they  had  fuffered  in  the  days  of  king  David, 
they  vented  their  rage  on  the  fad  remains  of  the  temple, 
which  they  confumed  with  fire,  as  foon  as  the  Chaldees 
or  Babylonians  were  withdrawn.  They  even  attempted 
to  level  the  whole  city  with  the  ground,  infulting  the  God 
of  Ifrael  with  horrid  blafphemies,  butchering  the  few  re- 
mains, who  by  his  favour,  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  flattering  themfelves  with  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  fhortly  an  utter  end  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  For 
this  cruelty  they  were  threatened  by  the  prophets  with  a 
fevere  retaliation,  importing,  that,  for  the  devaftations 
they  had  made  in  Judah,  they  fhould  behold  their  land  be- 
come defolate,  when  thofe  of  their  now-opprefTed  ene- 
mies fliould  flourifh  *. 

Accordingly,  they  fell  foon  after  into  dreadful  confu- 
fion,  and  violent  intefline  commotions  and  perfecutions  ; 
infomuch  that  a  great  part  of  them  left  their  own  coun- 
try, and  fettled  in  the  empty  land  of  Judaea,  and,  parti- 

^  2  Kings,  xiv.  7.  1  Ezek.  xxv.  xxxii.   xxxv.  xxxvi* 

Joel  iii.     Amos  i.  ix. 

CX)  It  is  doubted  whether  of  the  king  or  chief  of  Edom. 

this  be  not  the  fame  war  where-  Our  tranflators  of  the   Bible 

in  Meftia  king  of  Moab  facri'  take  thenfi  to  be  one  and  the 

ficed  his  own  fon,  or  the  fon  fame  event. 
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cularly,  in  the  fouth-weftern  parts;  and  it  was,  perhaps^ 
at  this  time  they  made  an  end  of  the  temple  of  Jeriifa- 
lem.  Thofe  who  ftaid  behind  in  Edom,  joined  the  chil- 
dren of  Nebaioth,  and  were  called  Nebateans  ever  af- 
terwards ;  fo  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Edom  now  loft 
its  name,  which  was  transferred  to  that  part  of  the  land 
of  Judsea  which  the  refugees  occupied,  and  which  had 
never  been  any  part  of  their  old  kingdom,  but  the  lot  of 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah.  This  is  the  Idumssa, 
and  thefe  are  the  Idumseans,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  the  downfal  of  the  ancient; 
kingdom  of  Edom,  and  fhall  proceed  to  the  interrupted 
affairs  of  thofe  Edomites  who  fettled  in  Judaea ;  concern- 
ing which  we  only  know,  that  a  decree  was  iffued  out 
againft  them  by  Darius  Hyftafpes,  commanding  them  to 
deliver  up  all  they  had  belonging  to  the  Jews  ^  -,  but  what 
effeft  this  had,  we  find  no  where  recorded.  Upon  the 
decline  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  and  after  the  days  of 
Alexander,  they  were  under  the  power  of  the  Selucidie, 
when  the  ancient  averfion  they  had  to  the  Jews  being  re- 
vived, they  warred  againft  that  nation,  under  the  con- 
du6):  of  Gorgias,  their  governor  for  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  ;  but  they  were  conftantly  worfted  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, who,  at  laft,  took  and  facked  their  chief  city  He- 
bron '.  Their  ftrong  holds,  wherewith  they  awed  the 
Jev/s,  were  forced  by  that  valorous  commander,  who 
cut  off  twenty  thoufand  of  them  in  feveral  affaults ;  but 
a  refidue  of  nine  thoufand  fled  to  two  ftrong  towers  ", 
where  they  were  well  prepared  to  fuftain  a  fiege  ;  whence, 
by  a  bribe  of  feventy  thoufand  drachmas,  a  good  part  of 
them  -were  fuffered  to  efcape  *,  but,  v/hen  the  treachery 
was  difcovered  by  the  Jewilh  general,  a  ftop  was  put  to 
this  oudet.  Thefe  two  ftrong  caftles  were  alfo  forced, 
and  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  Idumaeans  again  put  to 
the  fword. 

Yr.  of  Fl.       After  thefe  troublefome  times,  we  know  not  how  it 
1218.        fared  with  the  Edomites  in   Idum.?sa,    except  that  they 

Ante  Chr.    feem   to   have   been  continually  agitated   by  broils   and 

^y*        wars,  till  they  were  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who 

"~  reduced  them   to  the  fore  neceftity    of    embracing   the 

Jewifn  religion,  or  of  quitting  their  country.     They  chofe 

the  former  part  of  the  alternative,  and   fubraitting  to  be 

circumcifed,   became  incorporated  with  the  Jews ;   and, 

^  I  Efd.  iv.  50.        i  I  Maccab,  r.  65,  6S.        m  z  Maccab.  x.  i8. 

confidering 
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confidering  their  defcent,  as  well  as  their  converfion,  they 
were,  upon  a  double  account,  reckoned  as  natural  Jews ; 
accordingly  in  the  firfl  century  after  Chiiil,  the  name  of 
Idumxan  was  loft,  and  quite  difufed  ^.  What  farther  re- 
lates to  this  people,  we  refer  to  the  Jewifh  hiltory. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

The  Hijlory  of  Amalck. 

A  M  A  L  E  K  was  the  father  of  this  people,  and  from  efjjgiy  ^„^ 
■^^  him  were  they  called  Amalekites,  and  their  coun-  lejior, 
try  Amalekitis.  He  was  the  fon  of  Efau's  firft-born 
Eliphaz  (A),  by  his  concubine  Timna.  Notwithftanding 
his  fpurious  birth,  he  is  reckoned  among  the  dukes  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  Gatam  ^ ; 
which  is  all  we  know  for  certain  concerning  him.  The 
early  feparation  of  his  family  from  that  of  Edom  is  not 
eafily  accounted  for.  It  might,  indeed,  be  reafonably 
enough  afcribed  either  to  the  fpurioufnefs  of  his  birth,  or 
to  fome  other  inteftine  broils ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  previous  wars  of  the  Amalekites  with  Chedorlaomer  j 
when  we  confider  Balaam  calling  them  the  firfl,  or  begin- 
ning, of  nations,  as  we  ihall  fee  anon ;  when  we  refle<£b 
that  Mofes  never  ftyles  them  the  brethren  of  Ifrael  or 
Edom  •,  that  the  latter  never  held  any  confederacy  or 
friendly  correfpondence  with  them  in  all  their  wars,  but 
fufFered  them  to  be  invaded  and  butchered  by  Saul,  with- 
out lending  them  any  afliftance;  laftly,  when  we  find 
them  always  mentioned  with  the  Amorites,  Philiftines, 
and  other  Canaanitifh  nations,  and  with  them  involved  in 
the  fame  curfe,  we  can  fcarce  forbear  looking  upon  them 
rather  as  a  tribe  of  thofe  nations,  than  as  the  defcendents 
of  Efau,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion.  Of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabited,  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Of  their  religion  and  civil  cuftoms  we  can  know  nor  Their  cuf- 

thing  for  certain,  fince  we  are  in  the  dark  about  their  de-  ^°^*  ^"^ 

religion, 

2  Prid.  Conneft,  book  v.  p.  307,  308.  a  Genef.  xxxvi.  11, 

1  Chron.  i.  36. 

(A)   The  Arabians  deduce  They  fay  alfo,  that  the  Ama- 

his   genealogy   in    a   different  lekites,  in  ancient  times,  pof- 

manner,  and  make  him  Ibmp  fefTed  the  country  about  Mec- 

generations  older  than  Abra-  ca  ;  whence  they  were  expelled 

ham,  as  follows :  Noah,  Ham,  by  the  Jorhamite  kings. 
Aram,     Uz,     Ad,    Amalek. 

fcent. 
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fceht.  If  from  Efau  v/e  may  fiippofe  they  ufed  circum- 
cifion,  and  that  the  decree  of  their  total  excifion  was 
owing  to  the  outrages  they  committed  on  the  diftrefled 
Ifraehtes '' ;  but  if  of  a  Canaanitifh  race,  their  horrid 
idolatries  fubjecled  them,  without  all  doubt,  to  one  com- 
mon doom  with  the  Canaanitifh  nation.  If  the  former, 
they  had,  at  leafl  for  fome  time,  the  fame  religion  w^ith 
their  progenitors  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c.  if  the  latter,  they 
gave,  probably,  into  all  the  abominations  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Jofephus  '^  mentions  their  idols,  but  the  Scripture 
terms  them  the  idols  of  Mount  Seir ;  fo  that  they  feem  to 
have  more  properly  belonged  to  the  Edomites  than  to  the 
Amalekites. 
Their  arts.  Their  arts,  fciences,  and  trade,  we  can  only  gUefs  at 
^^'  from   their  (ituation  ;   for  it   is   probable  they   had  the 

knowlege  and  commerce  of  thofe  times  pretty  much  in 
common  with  their  neighbours  the  Edomites,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  thofe  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Judaea ;  and  this  fup«^ 
pofition  is  the  lefs  difputable,  as  their  king  is  placed  in  fo 
high  a  fphere  of  majelly,  and  themfelves  llyled  the  firfl  of 
the  nations.     The  fame  eftimate  may  be  made  of  their 
manners,  genius,  and  policy. 
Their  go-         Concerning  their  government,  it  appears  to  have  been 
njernment.    monarchical ;  and  that  the  firfl,  or  at  leaft  one  of  the  firfl, 
of  their  kings  was  called  Agag*^,    as  was  alfo  their  lafl; 
from  whence  it  has  been  imagined,  that  all  their  interme- 
diate kings  bore  the  fame  appellation. 
Their  hif-         The  Amalekites  reduced  very  early  the  country  which 
tarj^  they  feized  on,  when  driven  out  of  the  land  of  Edom  by 

the  defcendents  of  Efau  ;  and  very  remarkable  it  is,  that 
they  fuddenly  grew  up  to  fuch  a  height  of  power  and  fplen- 
dor,  that  their  king  is  fpoken  of  as  far  above  all  others  ; 
for  Balaam,  foretelling  the  future  majefly  of  the  Jewifh 
ftate,  exprefTes  himfelf,  that  their  king  **■  fhall  be  higher 
than  Agag  •,"  and  flyles  them  **  the  firfl  of  the  nations ;" 
a  circumftance  which  feems  to  countenance  the  extraor- 
dinary things  the  Arabian  hiflorians  have  recorded  con- 
cerning the  Amalekites  ;  as  that  they  conquered  Egypt, 
and  pollefTed  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  for  feveral  ge- 
nerations (B). 

But 

»>  Exod.  xvii.  8,  14, 16.      c  Antiq.  Jib.  ix.  cap.  10.        ^  Numb. 
xxiv.  7. 

(B)  What  the  Arabic  hif-    bears  an  aflinity  with  what  the 
tory  fays  of  thefg  Amalekites    Egyptian  records  report  of  the 

Phocai- 
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tJut,  not  to  deviate  from  the  authority  we  miift:  rely  on, 
It  appears  that  this  kingdom  was  haughty  and  infolent  in 
its  very  infancy ;  they  no  fooner  heard  that  the  IfraeHtes 
had  crofTed  the  Red  Sea,  than  they  refolved  to  cut  them 
off.  Jofephus  relates,  that  they  had  no  lefs  than  five 
kings,  who,  confulting  together,  joined  forces  with  this 
view.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Amalekites  fell  on  the  rear 
of  the  Ifraelites,  as  they  were  in  full  march  from  Rephi- 
dim  to  Mount  Horeb.  Some  havock  they  made  ;  but  it 
was  retorted  feverely  upon  themfelves,  as  foon  as  Jofliua 
could  put  the  fighting  men  into  order;  by  whom  being, 
in  their  turn,  affaulted,  a  long  and  bloody  battle  enfued  ; 
but  in  the  end  the  Amalekites  were  put  to  a  precipitate 
flight,  with  the  heavy  doom  on  their  heads,  that  for  this 
outrage  "^  their  name  fhould  be  put  out  from  under 
heaven  ®." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  pleafed  God  to  make 
ufe  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  fome  of  the  Canaanites, 
as  his  inftruments,  to  punifh  the  difobedience  of  the 
Ifraelites,  who  attempted  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promife, 
in  contradidlion  to  the  exprefs  decree  of  God,  that  not 
one  of  them,  from  twenty  years  and  upwards,  fliould  fet 
foot  in  it  ^  The  flaughter  the  Amalekites  helped  to  make 
of  the  Ifraelites  upon  this  occafion,  will  be  defcribed  in 
the  hiftory  of  Canaan. 

After  this  tranfaftion,  they  feem  to  have  miffed  no  op-  Yr.  of  Fl, 
portunity  of  haraffmg  the  Jewifh  nation,  till  they  were  1003 
ripe  for  the  excifion  denounced  againft  them.  They  con- 
federated with  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  and  the  Ammonites, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Midianites  under  Zebah  and  Zal- 
nnmna,  to  root  out  the  Ifraelites,  and  poffefs  themfelves  of 
the  land,  as  they  had  vainly  projeCled.  But  what  fuc- 
cefs  they  had  in  the  attempt,  and  how  they  in  the  end 
fell  by  their  own  fwords,  and  thofe  of  their  friends  and' 
allies,  we  have  already  related. 

There  is  now  a  very  wide  chafm  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
people,  which  reaches  even  to  the  days  of  Saul.  At  this 
time  their  king  was  a  very  graceful  perfon,  and  of  noble 

e  Exod.  xvii.  8—16.  f  Numb.  xiv.  49,  30. 

Phoenician  (hepherds  ;  for  they  that  the  Amalekites  were  fome- 
vvere  at  length  expelled  by  the  times  comprehended  under  the 
natives  ( i ) ,  and  are  fuppofed,  as  general  denomination  of  Phoe- 
is  faid  by  us  of  the  Canaanites,  nicians,  may  be  obferved  here- 
to have  fled  into  Africa ;   and  after, 

(1)  Ex  Libro  Mirat,  Cainat.  Di^o,  Illuftr.  p.  8». 
Vol.  I.  C «  prefencc 
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prefence  and  addrefs,  which  flood  him  in  good  ftead  ;  for, 
on  account  of  thefe  perfonal  accomplifliments,  was  his 
life  fpared,  it  feems,  in  the  general  maflrjcre  of  his  fub- 
je£ls  s.  But  with  all  his  fpecious  outfide,  he  is  upbraided 
as  an  infolent  and  merciiefs  tyrant ;  and  in  his  reign  the 
nation  was  grown  ripe  for  the  extirpation  they  had  been 
threatened  with;,*  about  four  hundred  years  before  *,  as  a 
fore-runner  of  this  judgment,  the  Kenites  were  warned 
•  to  leave  their  country,  and  feek  fome  other  feat,  left  they 
fliould  be  in\'X)lved  in  the  impending  calamity.  As  foon 
as  the  Kenites  had  obeyed  the  fummons,  the  A-malekites 
w^ere  invaded  by  8aul,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  men.  Not  being  able  to  make  head  againlt 
fo  numerous  an  army,  they  were  all  cut  off,  except  Agvig, 
and  fome  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their  efcape, 
or  conceal  themfelves  in  places  where  they  were  not  dif- 
covered  \  neither  mother  nor  fucking  child  was  fpared,  and 
the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte.  Agag  and  the  beft  of 
the  cattle  only  were  fuffered  to  live.  However,  Agag  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  favour ;  for  Samuel  no  fooner  heard 
that  he  was  alive,  than  he  fent  for  him,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  infmuating  addrefs,  and  the  vain  hopes  v/ith  which 
he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  '*  bitternefs  of  death  was 
pafled,"  he  hewed  him  to  pieces,  or  caufed  him  to  be 
flain,  in  Gilgal  before  the  Lord  ^. 

The  poor  remnant  of  the  Amalekites,  who  efcaped  the 
fword  of  Saul,  returned  to  their  defolate  country,  and 
lived  there  in  peace,  till  fuch  time  as  David,  obliged  to 
fue  for  prote61:ion  to  Achifh  king  of  the  Philiftines, 
againft  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  Saul,  had  Ziklag  allot- 
ted to  him  for  a  retreat.  At  this  time  the  Amalekites  are 
mentioned  as  aflbciated  with  the  Gelhurites,  and  Geze- 
rites(C).  After  they  had  thus  recovered  ftrength,  they 
were  flaughtered  once  more  by  their  new  and  near  neigh- 
bour David,  who  thought  it  perhaps  a  duty  incumbent  on 
him  to  complete  the  work  which  Saul  had  left  unfinifhed. 
The  Amalekites  meditated  revenge  for  this  cruel  injury, 
and,   muftering  their  ftrength,  went   up  to  Ziklag,   the 

g  Jofeph,  Antiq.  lib.  vi.  cap,  8.  ^  i  Sam.  xv.  32,  33, 

Joleph.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9. 

(C)  Who  thefe  Gefhurites  originally  of  this  country  :  for 

and  Gezerites  were,  is  uncer-  "  thofe  nations  were,  of  old, 

tain.     They  are  taken  for  re-  the  inhabitants  of    the  land, 

lies    of   the    Canaanites ;  but  as  thou  goeft  to  Shur,    even 

by  the  words   of  the    text  it  unto     the   land    of    Egypt." 

might  be  iniagioed  they  were  i  Sara,  xxvii.  8» 

abode 
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abode  of  David,  who  happened  then  to  be  abfent  with  his  Yr,  of  FJ. 
fmall  party,  fo  that  the  town  was  left  defencelefs ;  ^  *^^93 
wherefore  they  eafily  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
place,  and  coiifumed  it  with  fire,  but  fpared  the  inhabit- 
ants; which  conduct,  confidering  what  they  had  fufFered 
fo  lately  from  David,  might  pafs  for  great  moderation* 
Among  their  captives  were  David's  two  wives,  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreellte,  and  Abigail,  who  had  been  wife  to  Nabal 
the  Carmelite.  Having  thus  fucceeded  to  their  wifh,  they 
refolved  to  fecure  what  they  had  got  by  an  expeditious 
return,  determined  not  to  ftop  by  the  way,  till  they  fliould 
reach  fome  place  equally  fafe  and  agreeable.  Hurrying 
on  with  this  precipitation,  they  left  behind  one  of  their 
number,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  army.  David,  in  the  mean  time,  having  notice 
of  the  revenge  the  Amalekites  had  taken  on  him,  pur- 
fued  them  very  eagerly,  and  in  his  way  took  this  Egyp- 
tian, who  informed  him  of  the  place  where  they  intended 
to  halt.  The  Amalekites  arrived  at  the  appointed  pkice, 
and  gave  a  loofe  to  mirth  and  jollity,  recreating  them- 
felves for  feveral  days  together.  In  this  carelefs  pofture 
they  were  difcovered  by  David  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day ;  and  after  they  had 
fpent  the  whole  night  in  debauchery^  they  were  fet  upon 
by  him  and  his  men,  and  flaughtered  from  break  of  day 
till  fun-fet ;  fo  that  not  a  foul  of  them  efcaped  the  edge 
of  his  fword,  except  four  hundred  young  men,  who  rode 
upon  dromedaries,  and  who,  leaving  all  their  companions 
and  booty  behind  them,  were  burdened  with  nothing  but 
tlie  doleful  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  misfortune,  after  fuch 
uncommon  fuccefs  in  their  attempt  upon  Ziklag  ^ 

Thus,  by  degrees,  were  the  Amalekites  reduced ;  and 
at  laft  the  fatal  blow  was  given  them  in  the  days  of  He- 
zekiah  by  the  Simeonites  ^,  who,  having  utterly  deftroyed 
and  difperfed  them,  pofTefled  themfelves  of  their  country. 
Such  is  the  imperfeft  account  we  have  of  the  deftruftion- 
of  the  Amalekites,  as  Balaam  had  prophefied  long  before, 
"  Amalek  was  the  firll  of  the  nations ;  but  his  latter  end 
fhall  be,  that  he  perifh  for  ever^" 

Neverthelefs,  a  man  of  Amalekitifh  blood  would  have 
taken  ample  revenge  on  the  Jews,  had  not  God  inter- 
pofed,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle;  for  Haman  is  called  an 
Agagite,  or  Amalekite  ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  near 
he  was  having  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  bloody  defigns 
againit  the  Jews  put  in  execution. 

^  1  Sam.  XXX.        ^  i  Chron.  iv.  40—43,         1  Numb.  xxiv.  lo. 
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SECT.    VI. 

^he  Hiftory  of  Canaan. 

WE  have  already  given  the  hiftory  of  the  anceftors 
of  this  nation,  and   of  their  origin,  and  there-* 
fore  Ihall  not  repeat  it  here. 

Canaan,  the  fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  had  eleven 
fons,  Sidon  or  Zidon,  Heth,  Jebufi,  Emori  or  Amori, 
Girgafi  or  Girgaftii,  Hivi  or  Hevi,  Archi  or  Arki,  Sini, 
■  Arvadi,  Zemari,  and  Hamathi.  Thefe  were  the  fathers 
of  the  following  tribes  or  nations :  the  Sidonians  or  Zi- 
donians,  the  Hettites  or  Hittites,  the  Jebufites,  the  Emo- 
rites  or  Amorites,  the  Girgaiites  or  Girgaftiites,  the  HI- 
vites  or  Hevites,  the  Arkites  or  Archites,  the  Sinites, 
the  Arvadites,  the  Zemarites,  and  the  Hamathites.  Five 
of  thefe  are  known  to  have  dv/elt  in  the  land  of  Canaan: 
the  Hittites,  the  Jebufites,  the  Emorites,  the  Girgafites, 
and  the  Hivites.  To  thefe  are  added  two  others,  the 
Perizzites,  and  Canaanites.  But  how  the  Perizzites 
came  to  be  a  diftin£l  body,  or  whence  the  Canaanites  are 
peculiarly  fo  called,  is  a  difficulty  that  cannot  eafily  be 
furmounted.  Thefe  feven  nations  laboured,  in  particular^ 
under  the  evil  influences  of  the  curfe  denounced  by  Noah 
againft  their  anccftor  Ham,  being  doomed,  in  the  end, 
to  expulfion,  extirpation,  or  fubjeO:ion.  Whether  the 
fix  other  nations  we  have  mentioned,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  us  com- 
monly fo  called,  is  not  yet  determined  among  the  learned  i" 
fome  think  they  were  exempt  from  the  ruin  which  was  to 
fall  en  the  other  feven,  confidering  the  filence  which  is 
obferved  concerning  them  in  the  wars  the  other  Canaan- 
ites had  with  Jofhua  and  his  fucceflbrs  ;  for  therein  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  Sidonians,  the  Arkites,  the  Sinites,^ 
the  Arvadites,  the  Zemarites,  or  the  Hamathites.  We 
therefore  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  not  included^ 
ptherwife  fo  many  petty  ftates  or  kingdoms  could  never 
have  been  particularized,  and  they  paiTed  over.  We" 
i3iuft  therefore  feek  for  thefe  fix  original  tribes  elfewhere. 
It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  the  feven  nations  were 
Subdivided  into  many  little  kingdoms ;  we  fay  little,  fince 
we  muft  look  for  them  all  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Jofhua's  conquefts.  Within  that  fmall  compafs  we  have 
no  fewer  than  the  following  number  of  Canaanitifh  kings, 
£aid.  to  be  fubdued  by  him  i  the  king  of  Jericho,  the  king 

of 
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of  Ai,  the  king  of  Jerafalem,  the  kincj   of  Hebron,  the 

king  of  Jarmuth,  the  kingof  Lachifli,  the  king   of  I%lon^ 

the  king  of  Gezer,  the  king  of  Debir,  the  king  of  Geder, 

jthe  kingof  Hormah,   the  king  of  Arad,  the  king  of  Lib- 

nah,  the  king  of  Adullam,  the   king    of  Makkedah,  the 

king  of  Beth-el,  the  king  of  Jappuah,  the  kingof  Hephcr, 

the  king  of  Aphek,  the  king  of  Lafharon   or  Sharon,  the 

king  of  Madon,  the  king  of  HazOr,  the  king  of  Shimron- 

nieron,  the  king  of  Achfliaph,  the  king  of  Taanach,  the 

king  of  Mcgiddo,  the  king  of   Kcdefli,  the   king  of  Jonk- 

iieam  of  Carmel,  the  king  of  Dor,  the  king  of  the  nations 

of  Gilgal,  and  the  king  of  Tirzah  ;  thirty-one  in  all  ^  (A),; 

who   were    either  all,  or    moft  of  them,  comprehended 

under  the  primary  denomination   of  the    feven  nations, 

the  Hittites,  the   Jcbufites,  the   Amorites,  the    Girgafli- 

ites,  Hivites,  Perizzites,  or  Canaanites  (B|,  properly,  or 

peculiarly  fo  called.     Nor  were  thefe  all   the  branches  of 

the  Canaanites,  pofTeffed  of  the   Land   of  Promife.     But  > 

the  defcription  of  this  country,  and  its  feveral  divifions  or 

cantons,  we  referve  to  the  general  defcription  of  Paleiline, 

v/here  we  fliall  affign  a  peculiar  place  to  eacb^  at  leaft  of 

the  primary  nations. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  cuifoms,  manners,  art^,  fciences,  Thtircu^' 
and  language  of  thefe  feveral  nations,  we  may  fuppofc  i^f^^i  ^<» 
that,  in  fome  points,  they  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  according  as  their  fituation  led  them  into  different 
courfes  of  life.  V/e  need  not  fay,  that  the  Canaanites  on 
the  fea-fide  were  merchants,  in  which  capacity  we  fliall 
confiderthem  at  large,  when  we  corrie  to  fpeakof  them  as 
Phoenicians ;  for,  by  that  name,  it  is  commonly  agreed 
they  were  afterwards  known  to  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
the  Septuagint,  inftead  of  **  the"  kings  of  the  Caiiaan- 
Jtes,  which  were  by  the  fea,"  have    rendered   it,  "  the 

c  Jofliua  xii.  9 — 24. 

(A)  T5ut  we   mufl  nor,  for  title  of  king   who    never  re- 

this  reafon,  fuppofe  there  were  ceived  much  hurt  from  Joiluia* 
no  more  than  thirty-one  in  the         (B)  In  thefe  feven  we   may 

whole   country,  who   bore  the  fuppofe  the  ten  nations    com* 

royal   title.      Thofe  are  only  prifed,  that  were  promifed  ro  ' 

mentioned  who  were  conquered  Abraham:    the    Kenites,  the 

by  Jofliua.       The     Scripture  Kenizzites,    the   Kadmonitcs, 

hiflory  acknowleges,  that   the  the     Hittites,    the    Perizzites, 

Canaanites  were  never  wholly  the   Rephaim,  the   Amorites, 

fubdued    by   him  ;  whence  we  the  Canaanites,    the  Girgafli- 

niay  infer  that  many  had  the  ites^  and  thejebufites. 
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kings  of  the  Phcenicians  on  the  fea-coafts."     And,  by  the 
fame,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  is  called  the  country  of 
the    Phoenicians '' ;    though  thofe   only   were   properly  fo 
called,  who  inhabited  the  fea-coaft ;  and    thefe    we  fhall 
dwell  upon  more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians.     The  other  Canaanites,  who  had  an  inland 
fituation,  were  employed  in  paflurage  partly,  and  partly 
in  tillage,  and  in  theexercife  of  arms,  in  which  they  will 
be  feen  to  have  been  well  verfed.     Thofe    who   dwelt   in 
the  walled  cities,  and  fixed  abodes,  cultivated  the  land ; 
and  thofe  who  wandered  about,  as  particularly  the  Periz- 
zites  feem  to  have  done,  grazed  cattle,  or  carried  arms; 
fo  that  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  among  them  the  feveral  diftinft 
clafles  of  merchants,  and  confcquently  fea-men,  of   arti- 
ficers, foldiers,  fiiepherds,  and  hufbandmen.     As  much 
as  they  were  divided  in  intereft  and  occupation,  we  fhall 
perceive,  by  their  hiftory,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  in 
the  common  caufe  ;  that  they  were  very  well  appointed 
for  war,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive  ;  that  their  towns 
were  well  fortified,  and  themfelves   well  furnifhed  with 
weapons  to  fight  in  the   field  ;  that  they  particularly  had 
warlike  chariots,  the  ufe  of  M^hich  they  are  thought  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  ;  that  they  were  daring, 
obftinate,  and  almofl  invincible  ,  and,  in  the  example  of  the 
Gibeonites  beneath,  we  fhall  fee  they  wanted   not  craft 
and  policy.      The    language  they  fpoke   was,  it   feems, 
well  underftood  by  Abraham  ;  for,  by  what   appears,  he 
converfed  very  readily  with  them  upon  all  occafions  j  but, 
for   their    manner  of    writing,    whether    they  had   any 
originally  of  their  own,  or  whether  they  had  it  in  common 
with    the  other   nations  then    fubfifting  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame  tongue,  or  very  nearly 
the  fame,  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  at  firft   from  the 
Ifraelites,  may  be  confidered  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of 
the  Hebrew  language  ®. 
"fke'ir  reU-       They  retained  the  pure  religion  quite  down  to  the  days 
giott'  of  Abraham,  who  acknowleged  Melchifedek  to  be  prieft 

of  the  moft  high  God  ;  and  Melchifedek  was  jndifputably 
a  Canaanite,  or,  at  leaft,  dwelt  there  at  that  time,  in  high 
efleem  and  veneration.  They  never  offered  to  molefl 
Abraham  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  oblige 
him  in  every  thing ;  a  noble  example  of  which  humanity 
we  have  in  the  behaviour  and  good  intentions  of  Ephron 
towards  him  in  the  affair  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah.     To 

^  Jof.  cap.  V.  com.i.  la.  e  See  Shuckford's  Conneft, 

©f  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Hift.  vol.  i.  book  ii.  p.  loo, 
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cVvvell  no  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  we    mufl:  hence   allovr, 
that  there  was  not  a  general  corruption  of  religion  among 
the  Canaanites  at  this  day  ;  but  it  mud  be  granted,  thaft 
the  very  Hittites,  fo  feemingly  commendable   in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  degenerated  apace,  fince  they  were  become 
the  averfion  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  who  could  not  endure 
the   thoughts  of  their  fon  Jacob's  marrying   among   the 
daughters  of  Heth,  as  their  fon  Efau  had  done,  to  their 
great  grief;  fo   that,  about  this  time,  we  muft  date   the 
rife  of   thofe  abominations  which   fubje£led  them    to  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  made    them    unworthy  of  the  land 
which  they  poirefled.     In  the  days  of  Mofes  they  were  be- 
come incorrigible  idolaters  ;  for  he  commands  the  Ifraelr 
ites   "  to  deftroy  their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images 
(Itatues  or  pillars),  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  burn 
their  graven  images  Avith  fire."     And,  left  they  fhould 
pervert  the  Ifraelites,  the  latter  were  ftri6^1y  enjoined  not 
to  intermarry  with   them ;    but    *'  to    fmite    them,    and 
utterly   deftroy   them,    nor   fhew  mercy   upon  them  ^'* 
They  are  accufed  of  the  cruel   cuftom  of  facrificing  men, 
and  are  faid  to  have  pafled  their  feed  through  fire  to  Mo- 
loch s.     The  practice  of  human  facrifice  they  are  charged 
with,    as   being  the  anceftors   of  the  Phoenicians  ;    and 
therefore  we  fiiail  .not  repeat  ,what  we   have  already   faid 
on  that  fubje^t,  ;nor   anticipate  what  we   may  have  to  add 
in  our  Phoenician  hiftory.     Their  morals  were  as  corrupt 
as  their  doctrine  j  adultery,  beftiality  of   all  forts,  profa- 
nation, inceft,  and  all  manner  of  uncleannefs,  are  the  fins 
kid  to  their  charge  ^. 

Concerning  their  government,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  7*^^,>«^. 
they  were  comprehended  in  a  great  number  of  ftates,  *vernment. 
under  fr.bje£l:ion  to  limited  chiefs  or  kings,  as  they  are 
called  ;  and  tranfa£i:ed  all  their  bufinefs  in  popular  aifem- 
blies :  fo  Abraham  bowed  not  down  to  the  king  of  the 
children  of  Heth,  but  to  the  children  of  Heth  ;  fo  Ephrmi 
fcems.'to  rhave  treated  with  Abraham  with  the  participa- 
tion of  his  whole  tribe  :  fo  Hamor,  king  of  Shechem., 
would  not  conclude  upon  what  anfwer  he  fhould  make 
to  the  propofals  of  the  fons  of  Jacob,  till  he  had  coa- 
fulted  his  citizens;  and,  throughout  all  their  tranfa£lions, 
the  fame  tenor  of  conduct  in  their  princes  will  be  obferved 
by  every  attentive  reader. 

The  beginnings  of  their  hiftory  are  too  dark  for  us  to    TheW  hif- 
unveil,  and  too  much  encumbered  with   the  hypothefes  t(>rjt 

^  Peat.  vii.  1—5.  s  Levit.  xviii.  »i.  *Ibid. 
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of  the  learned,  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
their  antiquities.  Wherefore,  we  fhail  take  the  Scripture 
for  our  principal  guide.  "When  we  confider  the  fituation 
and  diftance  of  this  country,  we  cannot  but  think  it  was 
at  firrt  peopled  by  Canaan  and  his  defcendents  upon  the 
firlt  difperfion  after  the  flood.  What  concerns  they  ori- 
ginally had  with  Egypt,-.are  rather  guefled  at  than  afcer- 
tained,  in  refpe£l:  of  the  time  when  they  were  tranfa6led  ; 
but  there  was  a  fettled  averfion  among  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  to  fuch  as  fed  cattle,  and  it  is  thought 
the  Phoenician  fhepherds  or  Canaanitcs  may  have  warred 
upon,  and  opprefl'ed  the  Egyptians,  before  Abraham  re-f 
moved  into  Canaan  :  though  this  opinion  is  liable  to  fome 
obje£l:ions.  Therefore,  we  muft  here  acknowlege  our 
total  ij2;norance  in  this  matter.  All  the  fatisfa^lion  we 
can  give  on  this  head  is,  to  mark  out  the  times  in  which 
antiquarians  pretend  to  fix  what  Manetho  tells  us  of  the 
Phcenician  ftrangers  in  Egypt.  It  is  pretended  ^,  thac 
fome  of  them,  upon  the  increafe  of  their  families,  being 
ftreightened  for  want  of  room,  moved  fouth wards,  as 
Mofes  intimates,  while  others  went  northwards,  fuch  as 
the  Hamathite  and  Arvadite,  and  that  the  former  pene- 
trated far  into  Egypt,  or  at  leaft  poffcfTed  themfelves  of 
the  Arabian  fide  of  that  country,  which  they  fuppofe  to 
beXjofhen.  Here  did  they  fettle,  even  under  Mizraim 
himfelf,  ere£led  a  feparate  kingdom,  and,  differing  from 
the  pure  Egyptians  in  religious  matters,  and  in  .way  of 
life,  fierce  contentions  arofe  between  them,  which  ended 
in  their  total  expulfion,  in  the  manner  we  formerly  re^ 
lated  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt ;  and  this  event,  fay  they, 
happened  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 

The  vale  of  Siddim,  v^here  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
flood,  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  country  of 
Canaan  ;  the  fcene  of  the  firft  a£lion  we  find,  for  certain, 
of  this  people.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vale  were  invade^ 
by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  reduced  to  pay  a 
tribute  for  twelve  years  fuccefiively ;  but,  in  the  thirr? 
teenth,  they  rebelled,  and  this  revolt  drew  on  them  a 
fecond  war,  of  which  we  Ihall  fpeak  prefently. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  parts  of  the  country  received 
<^*7'  Abraham  with  great  hofpitality  and  veneration,  two  or 
three  years  after  this  invafion  ;  but,  foon  after  his  arrival, 
the  whole  land  was  opprefied  by  famine,  and  the  Canaan- 

i  See  Cumberland  on  Sanchoniatho,  p.  351,  352.  &  feq.  and  Bed- 
ford's Scripture  Chronol,  p.  201,  ao*.  250,  251,  25a,  253, 337. 
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ite  is  now  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  in  the  land.  The 
dearth  drove  Abraham  into  Egypt ;  whence  we  learn, 
that  the  whole  country,  at  this  time,  was  in  great  want  •*. 
The  famine  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and  Abraham, 
returning  into  his  country,  found  that  the  Perizzite  was 
alfo  in  the  land ;  whence  it  is  thought,  they  are  fpoken 
of  as  new-comers,  and  that  they  had  lately  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt,  or,  dreading  an  expulfion,  had  volun- 
tarily forfaken  that  kingdom.  This,  opinion  is  the  more  ^ 
plaufible,  as  Abraham  and  Lot  feem  now  to  have  been 
Itreightened  for  want  of  room,  which  caufed  their  Repara- 
tion, as  if  the  country  was  now  become  more  populous 
than  they  at  firft  found  it  (  Q^).  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  whole  land  was  promifcd  to  Abraham  ^ 

The  five  kings  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  Bera  king  of  So-  Yr.  of  Fl, 
dom,  Birflia  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,        436. 
Shemebar  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  or  Zoar,   Ante  Chr. 
rebelled  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  they  had  been  fub-       '^'*' 
dued  by  Chedorlaomer,    as  we    have   already  obferved. 
Wherefore  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  marched  thither 
again  in  the  fourteenth  year,  taking  feveral  other  nations 
or  tribes  in  his  way ;  or  rather  he  fetched  a  circuit  in  his 
routes,    reducing,  among  others,  the  Horites,  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  the  Amorites  of  Hazezontamar.    At  lail  he  fell 
on  the  five  kings  of  Siddim,  who  were  refolved  to  difpute 
their  rights  with  him  •,  but  they  fell  under  the  preflure  of 
the  enemy  once  more  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  either 
flain  in  battle,  carried  into  captivity,  or  obliged  to  fly  for 
(belter  to  their  cities  and  mountauis.     Sodom  and   Go- 
morrah, and  the  reft,  were   pillaged  with  the   utmoft  ri- 
gour ;  and  among  the  prifoners  was  Lot ;  but  he  was  foon 
refcued  by  Abraham  ^. 

•At  this  time,  Melchifedek,  king  of  Salem,  and  prieft 
of  the  moft  high  God  (R),  as  Abraham  was  returning 

from 

h  Genef.  xii.  lo.     Jofeph.  Antiq.  liW.  i.  cap.  9.  i  Genef. 

xiii.  14.,  &  fcq.  k  Genef.  xjv.  16. 

(  CD   If  this  was  the  cafe,  called  Solyma ;  who  alfo  fays, 

how  came  fuch  a  weak  prince  that  Melchifedek  was  the  firft 

as  Hamor,  king  of  Shechem,  to  founder  of  it :  that  he  eret^ed 

have  fo  much  ground  to  fpare,  a  temple  in  it,  and  officiated  as 

as  he  afterwards  talks  of,  when  a  prieft,  calling  it  Jerufalcm  ; 

he  hoped  to    make  an    union  whereas  its   former  name  was 

>vith  Jacob  ?  Solyma.     But  what  he  fays  in 

(R.)    balera  is  by  Jofephua  this  cafe  has  no  weight  \yith 

■  .  ;hc 
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from  the  war,  prefented  him  with  bread  and  wine  ;  and 
received  from  him  tythes  of  all  the  fpoil ;  having  blefTed 
him  in  the  name  of  the  moft  high  God,  pofleflbr  or  crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth  The  king  of  Sodom  was  at  this 
remarkable  interview,  and  feems  to  have  a£ted  a  very  ge- 
nerous and  modefl  part,  claiming  nothing  of  all  that  Abra- 
ham had  retaken  from  the  enemy,  except  the  perfons  of 
his  fubje6ls,  leaving  the  reft  to  his  difcretion  ;  but  he  met 
,,  with  as  generous  a  return  from  Abraham,  who,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  made  him  ample  reftitution  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  whether  perfons  or  goods  ;  but  Aner, 
Efhcol,  and  Mamre,  his  Canaanitifh  confederates,  who 
were  all  three  Am.orites,  were  left  to  do  as  they  pleafed^  ; 
and  how  far  they  followed  Abraham's  example,  is  not 
faid. 

Yr.  of  Fl«  For  fifteen  years  there  is  an  utter  filence  as  to  the  af- 
451-        fairs  of  this  people;  but  at  length  a  feve  re  judgment  was 

Ante  Lhr.  executed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Liv- 
"  ing  in  great  eafe  and  affluence,  they  were  grown  to  fuch 

an  height  of  impiety,  that  they  left  no  room  for  mercy ; 
which  if  it  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  interceffion  of 
Abraham,  they  would  have  been  delivered  from  the  wrath 
of  God  now,  as  they  had  been  formerly  refcued  by  his 
arm  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  fin  they  fuf- 
fered  for,  already  well  known '",  has,  from  the  chief  city 
of  that  vale,  Sodom,  ever  fince  borne  the  name  of  So- 
domy. The  particulars  of  this  cataftrophe  we  have  al- 
ready given,  in  fpeaking  of  Lot;  and  fhall  now  only  fay, 
that  the  four  cities  of  this  fertile  and  pleafant  fpot,  So- 
dom, Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  were  deftroyed 
by  brimftone  and  fire,  or  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  whole  vale  was  confumed  " ;  and  thenceforward  be»- 
came  the  Dead  or  Salt  Sea,  or  lake  Afphaltites  (S).   Thus 

perifhed 

1  Genef.  xiv.  ■21,  &  feq.        "*  Genef.  xix.  4,  &  feq.        »  Genef. 
ubi  fiipra.     Deut.  xxix.  23. 

the  moft  accurate  and  learned  bouring  kings,,  who,  touched 

of  the  Chrilhan  writers,  who,  with    a    deep   veneration    tor 

for  the  moft  part,   have  a  dif-  Melchlfedek,    built  it   in   ho- 

ferent  notion.     There  is  a  Sa-  nourofhim,  or  for  his  conve- 

lem    mentioned    in    the   New  nience ;   which  when  they  had 

Teftament;  which  is  fuppofed  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem. 
to  have  been  the  fame  where         (S)  How  this  terrible  fub- 

Melchifedek     reigned.       The  verfion  was  effetSted,  is  thus  ac-* 

Arabians   aflert,    that   Jerufa-  counted  for.     The  vale  being 

falem  was  built  by  twelve  neigh-  full  of  ilime-pits,    or   places 

whence 
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perifhed  a  branch  of  the  Canaanites  with  their  whole 
territory,  faving  the  city  of  Bela,  henceforward  called 
Zoar. 

The  Hittites  afterwards  treated  with  Abraham,  who 
defired  to  purchafe  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial 
place  ;  and  their  behaviour  towards  that  patriarch  well 
deferves  our  approbation.  In  public  aflembly  they  oiFer- 
ed  him  the  choiccft  of  their  fepulchres  for  his  dead.  But, 
when  he  fignified  his  defire  to  have  a  feparate  place  for 
his  family,  and  had  call  his  eye  upon  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah, belonging  to  one  of  their  tribe,  called  Ephron  the 
fon  of  Zoar,  with  whom  he  defired  them  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf;  Ephron  himfelf,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  pre- 
fided  in  this  aflembly,  generoufly  ofl^ered  to  make  him  a 
prefent,  not  only  of  the  cave  he  wanted  to  purchafe,  but 
of  the  ground  or  field  adjoining,  and  preflTed  him  much  to 
accept  of  the  offer :  but  Abraham  infifted  upon  purchafing 
it,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fell  the  field  and  the  cave 
to  him  for  four  hundred  fiiekels,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
a  trifle  between  him  and  Abraham  ;  fo  great  was  his  de- 
fire  of  retaining  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of  that  pa- 
triarch ^. 

Nothing  material  occurs  after  this  tranfa^tlon  for  the  Yr.  of  Fl. 
fpace  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  when        ^^^' 
Hamor  reigned  in  Shechem,  a  poor  and  weak  kingdom  ;       "^^      *** 
though  Hamor  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  , 

better  dominion,  and  a  better  fate  than  befel  him.  He 
fold  a  piece  of  ground  to  Jacob  p,  and  it  happened  that 
Dinah  the  daughter  of  that  patriarch,  coming  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  the  daughters  of  the  land,  fhe  was  obferved 
by  Shechem  the  fon  of  Hamor,  who,  being  taken  with 
her  charms,  forced  and  deflowered  her ;  but,  having  a 
leal  paflion  for  her,  and  being  fenfibly  afll'efted  with  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  he  endeavoured  to  pacify  and 
perfuade  her  to  be  his  wife.  Speaking  alfo  to  his  father 
Hamor,  he  entreated  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours,  that  he 
might    have   Dinah  in  marriage.      Accordingly   Hamor 

"  Genef.  xxiii.  ii,  &  feq.  p  Gen.  xxxiii.  i8,  &  feqq. 

whence  naphtha  and  bitumen  of  it,  kindled  the  combufllble 

were  extracted,  it  is  fuppofed  parts,  which   had  the  dreadful 

Ito  have  been   univerfally  im-  efre6t  of  turning  this  once  in- 

pregnated  with  igneous  matter;  chanting  paradife  into  a  loath- 

nnd  the  lightning,  darting  upon  fome  lake, 
it,  or  fiafhing  along  the  furface 

went 
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went  to  Jacob,  to  communicate  the  ardent  incHnationsT 
hls  fon  had  for  Dinah,  and  to  alk  his  confent.  But  the 
injury  and  affront  were  highly  refented  by  Jacob's  fons, 
who  were  prefent  at  the  interview.  Shechem,  finding 
the  others  were  greatly  exafperated  at  the  violence  he  had 
committed  on  their  filter,  offered  all  the  fatisfa£lion  they 
could  wifli  for,  if  they  would  but  forgive  him,  and  grant 
him  her  in  marriage.  He  thought  he  had  gained  his 
point,  from  the  anfwer  he  received ;  which  was,  that  if 
he,  and  all  of  his  tribe  or  city,  would  confent  to  be  cir- 
cumcifed,  he  fhould  have  his  fuit.  Shechem  willingly 
fubmitted  to  this  painful  propofal,  and  fo  did  his  father 
Hamor  for  his  fake  ;  for  he  had  an  efpecial  love  for  him, 
above  all  his  other  children.  Wherefore,  returning  to 
the  city,  they  affembled  the  people  in  the  gate,  and  ha- 
rangued them  on  this  fubjeft :  they  obferved,  that  feeing 
Jacob,  and  his  family,  dwelt  with  them  in  great  harmony, 
and  there  was  full  room  for  all,  it  would  be  very  prudent 
to  unite  with  them  by  reciprocal  marriages  j  that,  indeed, 
there  was  an  hard  condition  infifted  on ;  namely,  that 
they  fhould  be  all  circumcifed  ;  but  that  the  pain  of  the 
operation,  would  be  amply  compenfated  by  fuch  an  ac- 
ceflion  of  wealth  as  muft  flow  in  upon  them  by  being  one 
people  with  Jacob.  The  men  of  the  city,  partly  out  of 
affe6lion  to  Hamor  and  Shechem,  and  partly  upon  the  lafl 
confideration,  declared  they  were  ready  to  comply,  and 
were  circumcifed  accordingly  :  but  while  .they  laboured 
under  the  inconveniencies  of  this  operation,  upon  the 
third  day  they  were  all  fuddenly  cutoff  by  two  of  Jacob's 
fons,  at  the  head  of  their  fervants  •,  and  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, cattle,  houfhold-goods,  and  all  belonging  to  them, 
fell  a  prey  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  authors  of  this  cruel 
and  bloody  maffacre  of  an  helplefs,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
innocent  people  'J. 

In  writing  the  hiftory  of  this  people,  we  are  obliged  to 
compile  from  incoherent  fragments  :  there  is  no  connec- 
tion, no  fucceffive  train  of  events,  to- be  expetled.  When 
Mofes  drew  towards  the  borders  of  the  prom i fed  land, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  Canaanites  in  the  ibuth-eailcrn  parts 
of  the  country  were  joined  by  the  Amalekites  %  who,  we 
may  fuppofe,  were  eager  to  take  their  revenge  upon  the 
Ifraelites.  Thefe,  underftanding  that  fpies  had  been  in 
the  land  from  Mofes,  drew  towards  the  frontiers  ;  and  the 
Ifraelites,  attempting   to  enter  their  territory  againft  the 

^  Genef.  xxxiv.  per  tot.  ^  Numb.  xiv.  43. 

exprefs" 
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exprefs  decree  of  God,  were  by  them  repulfed  with  great 
flaughter,  quite  to  Hormah. 

Whether  before  or  after  this  event,  it  is  not  precifely 
known,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  invaded  the  chil- 
dren of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  difpoflefled  them  of  their 
country  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  :  this 
conqueft  is  celebrated  by  the  molt  ancient  poem  -  that  i$ 
extant  among  profane  writers. 

Arad  (T)  was  king  in  the  fouth-eail  of  Canaan,  when  Arti4, 
Mofes  had  a  fecond  time  reached  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mifed  Land  ;  and,  being  informed  of  their  coming  by  the 
way  of  fpies,  he  went  out,  attacked  them,  and  took  many 
of  them  prifoners  ;  but,  fortune  changing,  he  was  van - 
quilhed  by  them,  and  his  country  utterJy  deitroyed. 

Sihon  the  Amorite,  refiding  in  the  ancient  country  of  Sihon, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  being  entreated  by  meflen- 
•gers  from  Mofes  for  a  free  paffage  through  his  country,  in 
his  way  to  Canaan,  he  rejected  his  requeft  ;  and,  inftead 
of  complying,  marched  out  againft  him  ;  but  it  proved  a 
very  unfortunate  expedition.  He  fuflained  at  jaazer,  a 
total  overthrow,  which  was' attended  with  the  entire  lofs 
t)f  all  he  poflefied. 

Og  king  of  Bafhan  is  reckoned  a  fovereign  of  the  Amor-  Yr,  ©f  Ffi 
ites,  and  was  of  the  race  of  the  giants,  or  R.ephaim  ;  and        896. 
had  an  iron  bed-ftead,  nine  cubits  in  length.     He  was  a  Ante  Chn 
dreadful  enemy  ^     His  kingdom  took  its  name  from  the      ^^^^' 
hill  of  Bafhan,  which  is  compared  to  God^s  Hill",  and  has  q^^ 
fince  been  called  Batanea.     In  it  were  no  lefs  than  fixty 
walled  towns,  befides  villages'^.     This  country  afforded  an 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  (lately  oaks  y.     In  fiiort,  it 
was  a  plentiful  and  populous   territory.     Og's   refidence 
was  at  Afhtaroth  %  and  Edrei,  at  or  n^ar  which  place  he 
was  vanquiihed,  as  he  was  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Sihon, 
and  attempting  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Mofes  and  his  peo- 

«  Numb.  xxi.  27.  t  Vide  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  iv.   cap.  5. 

»  Pfal.  Ixviii.  15.      x  Deut.  iii.  4,  5.      v  Ifa.  ii.  13.         zjofti.  xii.  4. 

(T)  It  is  doubted,   whether  and  the  Vulgate,  who  fo  tranf- 

this  be  the  name  of  the  king  late  the  Hebrew  of  Arvad:  who 

himfelt,  orot  his  city.    There  theretore  may  have  given   his 

was  a  city  ot    this   name,  and  name  to  this  country,  and  the 

one  of  Canaan's  fons  was  fo  city  may  have  been  called  after 

called,  according  to  the  LXX.  him  (i). 

(0  Vide  Patrick  &  Cleric,  in  Num.  xxi.  i. 
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pie.     He  fell  in  battle,  and  his  whole  kingdom  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  Ifraelltes  ". 

The  news  of  what  Mofes  had  done  on  the  other  fide 
the  river  Jordan,  to  Sihon  and  Og,  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  aftonifhed  the  Canaanites  of  every  denomination  ; 
but  when  they  alfo  heard  how  the  waters  of  the  river 
had  been  divided,  to  give  the  Ifraelites  a  paflage,  their 
furprize  was  changed  into  terror  and  confternation.  Je- 
richo was  the  firft  place  that  felt  the  fury  of  the  impend- 
ing dorm.  It  was  difmantled  by  the  (houts  of  the  If- 
raelites, the  found  of  feven  rams-horns,  and  the  carrying 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  round  the  walls.  No  foul  was 
fpared  but  the  harlot  Rahab,  and  her  family,  who 
had  been  inftrumental  in  faving  the  fpies  who  were  fent 
by  Jofhua  into  this  city ;  which  was  now  reduced  to 
afhes,  and  the  man  curfed  that  fhould  ever  attempt  to  re- 
build it\ 

Yr.  of  Fl.       1"^^  tidings  of  thefe  exploits,  aroufed  the  little  ftate  of 
897.       Ai,  whofe  king,  in  the  firft  fkirmifh,  gained  fome  fmall 

Ante  Chr,  advantage  againft  Jofnua  :  but  he  foon  perceived,  that  the 
'^^''       war  was  not  to  be  decided  by  fo  flight  a  trial ;   and  there- 

^~~~~"  fore  fent  to  the  men  of  Beth-el,  who  were  his  fubjefts,  re-p 
quiring  them  to  join  him  againft  the  common  enemy.  It 
was  not  long  ere  he  had  advice,  that  Jofhua  was  moving 
towards  him.  He  apprehended  this  general's  intent  was 
to  befiege  him  ;  but  he  w^as  not  aware  of  a  ftratagem 
formed  to  ruin  him,  and  deftroy  his  city.  He  faw  Jofliua 
appear  before  his  walls  with  no  very  formidable  force, 
and  at  once  refolved  to  engage  him :  he  no  fooner  advanced, 
than  the  Ifraelites  faced  about,  and  fled ;  he  then  ordered 
every  man  to  come  out  of  the  city  and  purfue  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  town  being  left  deftitute  of  defence,  thofe  who 
lay  in  ambufh  ruflied  in,  and  fet  the  outflcirts  of  it  on  fire. 
The  king  of  Ai,  looking  back,  faw  the  fmoke  of  the  city 
afcending  up  to  heaven ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  his  con- 
fternation, the  enemy  ftopped  fliort,  fliouted,  and  faced 
about.  His  return  to  the  cky  was  intercepted  by  thofe 
who  had  fet  it  on  fire,  and  were  now  advancing  to  aflift 
in  cutting  him  off.  The  men  of  Ai,  perceiving  that  their 
city  muft  perifti  without  refource,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  attacked  on  all  fides,  were  quite  difheartened,  and  all 
put  to  the  fword,  except  their  king,  who  was  taken  alive, 
and  led  to  Jofliua.  After  this  flaughtcr  of  their  army, 
their  city  was  burnt  by  the  vidtors,  and  all  who  were 

^  Num.  xxi.  33— 35.  X  jofii.  vj.  a6» 

found 
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found  In  It  cut  to  pieces.  There  fell  In  the  whole  aboue 
twelve  thoufand  fouls  :  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  continued  fo  ever  after.  The  captive  king 
was  hung  upon  a  tree  till  even-tide,  when  bis  body  was 
taken  down,  and  buried  in  one  of  the  gates  under  a  heap 
of  Hones  y. 

The  fad  cataftrophe  of  thefe  two,  alarmed  all  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Gibeon,  a  city  of  the  Hivites  % 
but  far  ftronger,  and  more  confiderable,  than  Ai  *,  was 
the  only  place  that  chofe  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  by 
flratagem,  rather  than  by  joining  the  united  forces  of  their 
neighbours.  They  came  to  the  refolution  of  fending 
ambafladors  to  Jofhua,  who  fhould  be  drelTed  in  old 
tattered  garments,  with  clouted  fhoes,  a  quantity  of  dry 
mouldy  bread,  and  fuch  a  worn-out  equipage,  as  might 
make  them  appear  like  men  come  from  fome  far  diltant 
country.  In  this  guife,  arriving  at  Jofliua's  camp  in  Gil- 
gal,  they  told  him,  they  were  come  from  afar  off  to  feek 
his  friendfhip ;  that  the  fame  of  the  Lord  God,  and  what 
he  had  done  for  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  and  fmce,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  i)ihon  and  Og,  thofe  mighty  kings,  were  the  -in- 
ducements which  had  brought  them  fo  far  from  home, 
being  fent  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  their  country- 
men, that  they  might  pay  their  homage,  and  defire  to  be 
admitted  into  a  league  with  Ifrael  j  as  a  proof  of  their  ve- 
racity, they  produced  their  dry,  mouldy  bread,  which 
they  averred  they  had  taken  hot  from  their  houfes  the  day 
they  fet  out :  "  Our  bottles  of  wine,"  faid  they,  "  were 
new;  and  fee  how  they  are  rent :  our  garments  andflioes 
were  fo  too,  but  they  are  worn  out  by  the  long  journey.'* 
They  a61:ed  their  parts  with  great  addrefs,  and  perfuaded 
Jofliua  and  the  Ifraelites  to  make  a  league  with  them. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  the  whole  artifice  was  difcovered ; 
but  they  had  already  brought  the  Ifraelites  under  a  fo- 
lemn  engagement  to  prote£l  them  as  friends :  however, 
they  fared  not  fo  well,  as  they,  perhaps,  expected  ;  for 
they  were  condemned  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
of  water  to  their  new  allies  ^, 

When  Adonizedek  king  of  Jerufalem   heard  that  Je-  Adonlzt" 
richo  and  Ai  had  been  utterly  deftroyed ;  and,  what  was   '^^^' 
worfe  to  the  common  caufe,  that  the  Gibeonites  had  fub- 
mitted  to  Jofliua,  he  was  divided  between  terror  and  dif- 
dain.     But  refolving  to  make  an  example  of    the  Gi- 

y  Jo(h.   vii.  viii^  ^  Jo(h,  ix.  compare  verfe  3.  with  f^ 

a  Jofli.  X.  2.  b  Jolh,  ix. 

b€onites> 
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beonites,  to  deter  others  from  following  fo  cowardly  ana 
dangerous  a  precedent,  he  called  in  Hoham  king  of 
Hebron,  Piram  king  of  Jarmuth,  Japhia  king  of  Lachifh, 
and  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  to  join  him  againft  Gibeon ;  and 
accordingly  they  all  joined,  and  befieged  the  place.  The 
'  inhabitants  in  this  dillrefs  difpatched  notice  to  Jofhua  of 
■what  was  befallen  them,  and  begged  his  fpeedy  fuccour  to 
refcue  them  from  their  enraged  countrymen.  Jofhua 
came  accordingly,  and,  falling  upon  the  confederate 
kings,  as  they  were  befieging  the  city,  obliged  them  to 
retire  with  the-  utmofl  precipitation.  As  they  were  fly- 
ing, and  had  almoit  reached  Beth-Horon,  there  fell  a 
dreadful  tempeft  of  hail-ftones,  of  fuch  enormous  fize, 
that  they  did  more  execution  than  the  fw^ord  of  Jofliua* 
Thus  perfecuted  by  the  heavens  above,  and  preiTed  by  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  rear,  they  fled  as  chance  directed  them, 
not  knowing  whither  they  went.  In  fo  general  a  difper- 
fion  many  might  have  efcapcd,  had  not  the  fun,  at  the 
command  of  Jofliua,  flopped  his  career,  that  the  Ifrael- 
ites might  fee  to  overtake  and  deflroy  the  fcattered  multi- 
tude. And  now  the  five  kings,  feeing  nothing  but  de- 
ftrudlion  before  their  eyes,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to 
a  cave  near  the  city  of  Makkedah.  Happily,  as  they 
thought,  they  reached  this  afylum  ;  but,  being  difcovered, 
and  information  thereof  being  carried  to  Jofhua,  they  foon 
faw  the  mouth  of  their  cave  (lopped  up  with  great  flones. 
Under  this  difmal  confinement  did  they  remain  till  the 
a£lion  of  this  miraculous  day  was  concluded,  when,  being 
■  -  dragged  out,  they  were  thrown  before  the   congregation 

of  Ifrael,  the  chiefs  of  whom  trod  on  their  necks  :  they 
were  afterwards  all  five  put  to  death,  and  their  dead  bodies 
hung,  each  on  a  tree  -,  and  there  they  remained  till  the 
fetting  fun,  when  they  were  taken  down,  and  thrown 
into  the  cave  ;  which  was  again  filled  up  with  great  flones, 
as  a  monument  of  their  fall  and  unhappy  end  ^. 
Jabitt,  Jabin  king  of  Azor,  when  he  learned  their  fate,  and 

knew  that  moreover  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachifh,  Eglon, 
Hebron,  and  Debir,  had  been  fubverted,  and  all  their 
inhabitants  put  to  the  fword ;  and  finally,  that  Horam 
king  of  Gezer,  and  his  whole  force,  had  perifhed  in  at- 
tempting to  relieve  Lachi/li  j  fuch  a  croud  of  calamities 
induced  him  to  raife  all  the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  to 
prevent  the  deflru£lion  which  alike  threatened  them  all. 
He  fent  therefore  to  Jobab  king  of  Madon,  to  the  king  of 

»  Jofli.  X. 

-Shim*- 
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SKlmron,  to  the  king  of  Achfhaph,  to  the  kings  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains,  to  thofe  in  the  plains  fouth  of 
Cinneroth,  and  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dor 
on  the  weft,  and  to  the  Canaanites,  peculiarly  fo  called, 
on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebufite  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  Thefe 
all  confederated  together  againft  Ifrael ;  they  were  as  the 
fand  on  the  fea-ftiore  for  numbers,  and  very  ftrong  in 
horfe  and  chariots  (U);  a  dreadful  enemy  for  Jofhua  and 
his  people  to  deal  with,  who  were  utterly  unprovided  with 
both.  Being  thus  united,  they  encamped  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  fince  called  the  Lake  Samachonitis.  Here, 
as  they  lay  confulting  together,  they  were  ailaulted  by 
furprize,  driven  out  of  their  camp,  and  broken  into  as 
many  diftinct  bodies,  as  they  were  tribes,  each  haftening 
homewards.  But  the  main  body  fled  towards  Zidon  the 
Great,  weftward,  and  Mifrephoth-Maim  ;  while  another 
party  took  their  route  towards  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  eaft- 
wards.  But  they  were  every-where  fo  clofely  purfued, 
that  moft  of  them  fell  by  the  way.  Jabin  himfelf  had  the 
luck  to  efcape  for  the  prefent ;  but  he  periftied  with  his 
city  in  the  fequel :  it  was  not  long  before  Hazor  was 
taken,  and  her  inhabitants  being  cut  ofF,  the  place  was 
burnt  down  to  the  ground.  It  was  reckoned  the  chief  of 
all  the  cities  belonging  to  the  kings  of  this  confederacy, 
and  therefore  treated  with  the  greateft  rigour  ;  but  the  reft: 
of  the  cities  of  thofe  princes,  which  alfo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jofliua,  were  fufFered  to  ftand,  though  none  of 
the  inhabitants  were  fpared  ^, 

No  lofles,  however  great,  could,  for  a  confiderable 
while,  break  the  fpirits  of  the  Canaanites  ;  they  ftood  their 
ground,  and  kept  Jofhua  employed  fix  years  ^ :  in  the  end, 

d  Jofti.  xi.  e  Ufler.  Annal.  ad  A.  M.  1554. 

(U)  This  is  all  the  account  deftttute  of  chariots  and  horfe; 

the  text  gives  us  of  this  nu-  fo  that  his  fuccefs  was  chiefly 

merous  army.     Jofephus  adds,  owing  to  the  fudden  rapidity 

that  it  confiiled  of  three  hun-  with  which  he  fell  upon  them, 

dred  thoufand  foot,  ten  thou-  For  it  is  fald,  that  he  came  in 

fand  horfe,  and  twenty  thou-  fight  of   them  in  five  days  ; 

fand  armed  chariots.     That  of  though  Gilgal,  whence  he  fet 

Jofhua  was  not  only  vaflly  in-  out,  was,  at  leaft,    lixty  miles 

ierior  in  number,    but  quite  off,  and  the  country  very  rocky. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  great 
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great  numbers  are  fuppofed  to  have  left  their  country,  ancT, 
travelling  towards  Africa,  to  have  fettled  there,  erecting 
a  monument  in  memory  of  the  calamities  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  place,  and  inveighing 
againft  Jofliua  by  a  very  injurious  appellation,  as  will  be 
obferved  hereafter  in  the  hiftory  of  that  continent.  In 
their  way  thither  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  feized  on  the 
Lower  Egypt,  where  they  erected  a  monarchy,  which 
fubfilled'  under  feveral  of  their  own  kings  ;  but,  being  at 
laft  over-powered,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  farther 
weftward  into  Africa;  a  circumftance  which  has  induced 
fome  to  think  them  the  Phoenician  paftors>  who  lorded  it 
fo  long  over  Egypt. 

After  the  Canaanltes  had  been  fucceffively  defeated, 
and  at  length  difperfed  and  reduced,  the  Anakims  (X); 
who  alfo  inhabited  fome  of  the  mountains  of  the  land, 
a  fierce  and  barbarous  race,  of  an  origin  diftincl  from  the 
Canaanites,  were  invaded,  and  cut  off;  and  thus  by  de- 
grees the  Ifraelites  became  mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

But  ftill  the  Canaanites  of  feveral  denominations  were 
ftrong  and  potent,  and  held  no  meanfhare  of  the  country; 
and,  for  nineteen  or  twenty  years,,  the  remainder  of 
Jofhua's  days,  they  were  very  little  molefted  ;  being  fuf- 
fcred  to  breathe,  until  the  important  bufinefs  of  divid- 
ing their  country,  by  the  conqueror,  could  be  regulated 
and  adjufted. 

This  divifion  being  made,  the  Canaanites  were  on  all 
fides  invaded  again  by  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  who  wanted 
each  to  drive  them  out  of  their  refpe^tive  lots.  The  Ca- 
naanites and  Perizzites  in  Bezek  were  accordingly  invaded 
by  the  tribes  of  i>imeon  and  Judah,  and  there  fell  of  them 
ten  thoufand  men.  Being  thus  routed  in  the  field,  they 
retreated  to  the  city  of  Bezek,  where  Adonibezek,  the 

(X)  Thefe  are  held  to  have  ims  derive  their   name  ;    but 

been  what  we  call  giants,  and  whether  they  were  only  a  more 

are   derived   from  one   Arba,  numerous  and  ftout  people,  or 

who  feized  on  the  city  of  Heb-  really  men  of  a  larger  fize,  has 

ron,  from  whom  it  was  called  been  difputed.     As  for  the  va- 

Kirjath-Arba,  the  city  of  Arba.  rious  etymons  of  their  name. 

From  Arba   defcended   Anak,  they  are  too  uncertain  and  far- 

who,  it  feeras,  had  three  fons,  fetched  to  deferve  the  lead  re-f 


whom  v/e  fhall  mention  here-     gard, 
atier.     From  Anak,  the  Anak- 


klng 
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king  of  that  place,  as  his  name  imports,  refided.  This 
monarch  is  infamous  for  his  fingular  cruelty  and  info- 
Jence  ;  for,  by  his  own  confeflion,  having  taken  fevcnty 
kings  captive,  he  ordered  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of 
each  to  be  cut  off;  and  obliged  them  to  receive  their  meat 
under  his  table,  like  fo  many  dogs.  The  city  itfelf  was 
now  afTaulted  and  carried  ;  and  all  thofe  within  the  walls 
were  put  to  the  fword.  Adonibezek  himfelf  efcaped  : 
but,  being  afterwards  overtaken  in  his  flight,  ,his  thumbs 
and  great  toes  were  cut  off;  a  juft  requital,  as  he  himfelf 
acknowleged,  for  his  former  cruelty  ;  but,  his  life  being 
fpared,  he  was  carried  alive  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  died; 
for  that  city  had  been  taken  and  burnt  before  ;  but  whe- 
ther by  Jofhua  formerly,  or  the  tribe  of  Judah  now  \  is 
not  very  clear  (Y). 

Immediately  after  this  expedition,  the  Canaanites  were 
invaded  in  feveral  other  parts,  and  particularly  in  Hebron 
and  Debir,  two  cities  which  had  formerly  been  deftroyed 
by  Jofliua,  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites 
again  ;  an  inftance,  among  many  others,  of  the  refolu- 
tion  of  this  people,  and  their  relu£lance  to  quit  their  pof- 
feflions.  In  general,  the  Canaanites  in  the  high  lands  or 
mountains  were  reduced;  but  thofe  in  the  low  country 
were  able  to  keep  their  ground,  becaufe  they  had  chariots 
of  iron.  Hebron,  in  this  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ca- 
leb, who  thence  expelled  the  three  fons  of  Anaks  (Z). 

The  other  tribes  made  alfo  fome  vigorous,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  againft  thofe  cities  that  had  fallen  to  their 

f  Judg.  i.  3—8.  g  Judg.  i.  9—20. 

(Y)  Jerufalem  is.  mention-  and,  it  is  not  likely,  that,  while 

ed  as   taken   by   Jofluia  ;    but  they  pofTelTed  the  citadel,  they 

the  Canaanites   retook  feveral  would  fuifer   the  Ifraelites  to 

•places  which  Jofliua  had  torn  live  quietly  in  the  town, 
from  them  :  and  this  may  have         (Z)  Jofephus  draws  a   ter- 

been  the  cafe  with  Jerufalem  :  rible  picture  of  thefe  inhabit- 

for,  though  it  is  by  moil  com-  ants    of  Hebron  :     **  Among 

mentators  imagined,    that  the  the   flain,"    fays   he,    *'  were 

Ifraelites  held  the  town,   and  found    fome    gigantic   forms, 

the   Jebufites   the   fortrefs  of  who  not  only  exceeded  the  or- 

Zlon,  ever  afterwards  :    Jofe-  dlnary  fize  of  men,  but  dif- 

phus  plainly  enough  tells  us,  fered  alfo  from  them  in  afped 

they  had  both  the   fort,    and  and   voice. Some  of  their 

the  city,    when    David    gave  bones  are  expofed  as  a  prodigy 

them  them  their  fatal  blow  ;  to  this  day,'* 

D  d  2  lot. 
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lot.     Bui  Jofeph  was  attended  with  better  fuccefs  againf^ 
Beth-el,  which  was  betrayed  to  them,  and  taken  by  fur- 
prize.     Afhur,  on  the  contrary,  was  fo  far  from  gaining 
any  advantage  againft  thofe   of   Accho,    Zidon,  Ahlah, 
Achzib,  &c.  that  its  fettlement  among  them  feems   ra-j 
ther  to  have  been  confined  to  fuch  places  as  were  granted? 
on  certain   conditions    impofed  by  the   old   inhabitants. 
The  Amorites  prefled  hard  upon   the  children  of  Dan  J 
and   confined    them  to  their  mountains.     Thofe  of  AijaJ 
Ion  and  Shaalbim  ftill  kept  the  mountain  of  Heres  in  their' 
own  hands  ^  but  the  Danites,  being  in  time  afiifted  by: 
the  houfe  of  Jofeph,  brought  them  at  length  under  tri-j 
bate,  enlarged  their  own  territories,  and  fixed   thofe  of] 
their  oppreflive  neighbours  from  *'  the  going  up  to  Akrab-J 
bim  from  the  rock,  and  upwards  ^" 

Thus,  upon  the  divifion  of  their  country,  and  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  feveral  tribes  to  drive  them  out,  the 
whole  land  was  in  a  ferment  of  war,  which  ended  with 
no  great  fuccefs  on  either  fide ;  and  the  adverfe  parties 
feem  to  have  been  pretty  equally  matched  5  fo  that  al- 
though it  is  certain,  that  multitudes  of  this  people  were 
flain  in  the  wars  with  Jofhua,  and  that  many  of  them  fled 
the  land  in  quefi;  of  more  fure  and  quiet  abodes  ;  yet  fo 
confiderable  was  their  remaining  number,  valour,  or  fu- 
perior  fkill  in  war,  that,  after  all  their  calamities,  they 
feem  to  have  been  but  little  inferior  to  the  Ifraelites  ;  nor, 
after  this,  do  we  mifs  one  tribe  of  them,  except  the  Gir- 
gafites  (D). 

The  Canaanites,    the  Sidonians,    and  the  HIvites  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  from  Baalhermon  to  Hamath,  were  left 
to  prove  Ifrael,  to  exercife  them  w^ith  temptation  to  ido- 
latry and  fin  (E)  j  ^nd  the  more  immediately  devoted  na- 
tions, 
*  Judges,  i.  ai— 36, 

(D)  We  are  pofitlvely  told,  diicipllne  among  them,  and 
they  fled  into  Africa,  where  that  they  might  always  be  in  a 
they  fixed  their  feat.  more  immediate-  ftate  of  de- 

(E)  Both  religious  and  po-  pendence  on  God,  or  look 
litical  reafons  have  been  af-  conltantly  up  to  him  for  fuc- 
figned'  for  this  mercy  towards  cour  :  that  no  part  of  the 
the  Canaanites :  that  the  If-  country,  which  was  too  ex- 
raelites  might  not  grow  Aug-  tenfive  to  be  thoroughly  inha- 
gifti  for  want  of  enemies  to  bited  by  the  Ifraelites,  might 
avv'aken  and  ftir  up  their  cou-  lie  defolate,  fo  as  to  be  left 
rage,  and  to  keep  up  martial  for  a  harbour  to  wild  beafts, 

which, 
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tions,  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorrtes,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebufites,  dwelt,  as  it  were,  in  common 
with  the  children  of  Ifracl  in  their  Promifed  Land.  Being 
ihus  blended  together,  they,  in  time,  wrought  fo  upon 
the  unftable  minds  of  the  Ifraelites,  as  to  perfuade  them 
to  inter-marry  with  them,  and  ferve  their  gods  ",  there- 
by captivating  their  minds^  as  they  afterwa,rds  did  their 
bodies. 

For,  in  a  very  few  years,  Jabin,  whom  we  may  rec-  Yr.  of  Fl. 
kon  the  fecond  of  the  name,  feeing  he  refided  at  the  very       '°^^' 
fame   place  with  the   former,   was  employed  by  God  to       "^^^g     ^' 
punifh   the   Ifraelites,    as  the   inftrument  of   his  wrath.  , 

This  prince,  it  is  likely,  rebuilt  Hazor,  which  had  been  Jabin  U, 
deftroyed  by  Jofhua,  re-eftablifhed  the  royal  feat  there, 
was  mafter  of  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  (F),  which, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  hoft,  were  under  the  command 
of  Sifera,  who  dwelt  in  Hafhoreth  of  the  Gentiles  (G). 
Jabin  therefore  reduced  the  Ifraelites  to  a  ftate  of  flavery, 
and  cruelly  opprefled  them  for  twenty  years.  But  whe- 
ther he  held  the  whole  nation  under  fubje£lion,  or  the 
northern  tribes  only,  is  uncertain.  News  was  brought 
to  Sifera,  that  .the  Ifraelites  had  been  ftirred  up  to  rebel-  ' 

lion,  and  that  they  were  actually  in  arms,  consulting  tOr 
gether,  how  they  might  fhake  off  his  mafter's  yokej 
whereupon  he  prepared  the  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron, 
and  iflued  a  proclamation,  requiring  the  men  of  war  to 
aflemble  together,  to  march  out  againft  the  Ifraelites, 
who  were  but  ten  thoufand  ftrong,  w^th  Deborah  and 
Barak  at  their  head.  A  battle  enfuing,  Sifera  was  routed, 
and  purfued,  with  great  flaughter,  quite  to  the  gates  of 
Hafhoreth  of  the  Gentiles.  That  general,  apprehending 
he  might  fall  into  the  enemies  hands,  quitted  his  chariot, 

■«  Judges,  ii.  21—33.  ^"d  iii.  i — j. 

which    might,    by-  their    in-         (G)  It  is  called  ofthe^en- 

creafe,  prove  a  more  dreadful  tiles^  from  a  confluence  of  all 

and  pernicious  enemy  than  the  forts  of  people,  who  came  now 

Canaanites.  to  put   themfelves   under   the 

.  (F)   The  number  of  thefe  protedTion  of  Jabin's  grovvlno- 

chariots,    which  are  all  along  empire.     Both  cities  were  fi.- 

taken  for  the  fcythed  fort,  is  tuated  on  the  lake  Sniachon, 

much  wondered  at  by  the  learn-  or  Samechon,  through  which 

ed.     Mithridatcs  had  but  one  the   Jordan   takes   its   coiirfe, 

hundred    in    his    army,     and  and   near  the  place  where  Se- 

Darius  but  two  hiyadred.  leucia  was  fince  built. 

D  d  3  and, 
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and,  flying  on  foot,  directed  his  fteps  to  the  tent  of  He- 
ber  the  Kenite,  who  was  at  enmity  with  Jabin.  He 
found  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  in  the  tent-door,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  diforder,  intreated  him  to  (lep  in,  and  fear 
nothing.  Confiding  in  this  declaration  he  entered,  and 
was  covered  by  her,  that  he  might  be  concealed  and  take 
no  harm  while  he  repofed,  after  thfe  fatigue  of  the  battle 
and  flight.  He  had  not  long  remained  in  this  fituation 
when  he  complained  he  was  thirfty,  and  begged  a  draught 
of  water ;  inftead  whereof,  his  hoftefs  prefented  him 
with  a  bowl  of  new-milk,  of  which  when  he  had  drank 
flie  covered  him  again.  Then  he  calied  out,  and  defired 
her,  if  any  one  came  to  inquire  if  fne  had  any  man  with- 
in, to  anfwer  no,  and  to  (land  at  the  tent-door  for  that 
purpofe.  Now  being  greatly  fatigued,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
fleep ;  then  Jael,  taking  one  of  the  tent-nails,  and  an 
hammer,  drove  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and  thus  de- 
prived him  of  life.  By  this  time  Barak  having  reached 
,  the  tent  in  queft  of  Sifera,  Jael,  with  a  triumphant  air, 
went  out  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  the  fight  of  the  man 
he  fought,  whom  he  here  faw  dead,  with  the  nail  driven 
i>to  his  temples.  So  fell  Sifera  ;  and  with  him  Jaban's 
glory  and  opprefllon  ;  an  event  which  afforded  the  Ifrael- 
ites  refpite  for  forty  years  ^. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  "What  the  Canaanites  did,  or  what  was  done  againft 
A  '^"r'h  them  after  this  battle,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  we  are 
jQ  '  *  not  informed.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  had-  been 
____.  able  to  maintain  their  ground  in  feveral  parts,  and  parti- 
7ion  taken  cularly  in  Jerufalem,  till  the  reign  of  David.  When  the 
bj  DaviJ,  Jebufites,  who  held  that  city,  or,  at  leaft,  the  fortrefs  of 
Zion,  faw  David  advance,  to  befiege  them,  they  pofted 
their  lame  and  their  blind  (H)  to  defend  them,  faying, 
they  were  fufficient  to  keep  off  fo  mean  an  invader,  rely-, 
ing  wholly  on  the  ftrength  of  their  walls  and  fituation. 
They  were,    however,    difappointed,  and   the  place  wa^ 

^  Judges,  iv,  per  tot. 

(H)    The  learned  are    di-  upon  the  walls ;  but  Dr.  Gre- 

vided  in  their  opinions  about  gory  has  written -a  long  dif- 

thefe  lame  and  blind  men.   Jo-  fertation,   to  prove  that  thofe 

fephus  underflands  the  expref-  lame  and  blind  were  no  other 

iion  in  the  literal  fenfe.     Bo-  than  the  gods  of  this  people, 

chart  fuppofes  it  was  in  deri-  who,  according  to  the  Pfalm- 

fion  of  the  befiegers,  that  the  ift,  "  had  eyes  and  faw  not, 

blind  and  cripples  were  placed  and  feet  and  walked  not." 
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carried  by  ftorm  ^ ;    but  the  circumftances  of  this  event 
are  left  in  the  dark. 

This,  doubtlefs,  was  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  general,  and  muft  have  perplexed  them  much; 
but,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  were  invaded  in 
Gezer  by-Pharaoh  ;  upon  what  provocation  is  utterly  un- 
known. Their  city  was  burnt,  and  they  were  all  put  to 
the  fword.  The  town  was  afterguards  rebuilt  or  repaired 
by  Solomon^  who  received  it  in  dower  with  his  wife, 
Pharaoh's  daughter^. 

Thus,  opprefled  by  the    Ifraelites  on  one  hand,  and  by   Yr.  of  Fl. 
the  mighty  power  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  the  remnant  of        1336. 
the   Amorites,    Hittites,    Perizzitcs,    Hivkes,  and  Jehu-   ^^^^  ^hr. 
fites,  M'ere  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  to  a  flate       ^°'^' 
of  flavery ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  they  were  now   qf^^  ^^^^ 
brought  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  be  unable  to  anfwer  the   ritest  Hiu 
demands  of  a  tribute  :  wherefore,  being  admitted   into  a   utes^  &c. 
covenant,  as  is  very  rationally  fuppofed,  with  king  Solo-   reduced  to 
mon,  hewould  notcut  them  off,  but  employed  them  in  the  ^^^L 
heavy  labour  of  carrying  on  his  vaft  and  fumptuous  works  ; 
and  this  fervility  was  entailed  on  their  poflerity  *  \  for, 
although  it  is  very  certain,  that  they,  upon  their  firfl  re- 
duftion,  became  profelytes  to   the  Jewifh  religion,  yet  it 
is  thought,  they  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  Jews,  and 
reckoned   of   a  more  ignoble  blood,    born  to   drudgery. 
And  now  it  remains  only  for  us  to  obferve,  that,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites,  enumerated   above,  as  fub-  v 

jedl  to  the  yoke  of  Solomon,  the  Canaanites,  peculiarly 
fo  called,  are  omitted.  Thefe,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
clude, bore  none  of  the  burden  *,  but  remained  free  and 
independent  in  their  pofl'elTions  on  the  fea-coaft,  rofe  afr- 
terwards  to  a  great  height  of  fame,  and,  continually  im- 
proving themfelves  in  navigation,  commerce,  and  the 
uffful  arts,  were  comprized  under  the  appellation  .of 
Phoenicians. 

SECT.  vn. 

I 

The  H'lftory  of  the  Philijtines. 

'\\7^  bave  already  obferved,  that  this  people  defcendcd   Their ori- 
^        from   the    Cailuhim  partly,    and    partly  from    the   gin. 
Gaphtorim,  both  from  the  loins  of  Mizraim,  the  fon  of 
Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah.     All  we  can  farther  fay  with  any 

y  a  Sam.  v.  6 — 9.  z  i  Kings,  ix.  16.  «  See  ver.  10, 

%i.    See  alfo  Ezra  ii.  55,  s^*  and  Nehenua  xi.  3. 

D  d  4  certainty. 
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T^eir  go- 

vernmentf 

cuftomSf 


Their  cha- 
raSieKf 
language  y 
arts,  in- 
ventiofis. 
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eertainty,  is,  what  Mofes  tells  us  elfewhere  ^ ;  namely, 
that  they  drove  out  the  Avim,  or  Avites,  even  to  Az- 
zah  or  Gaza,  where  they  fettled.  When  this  expulfion 
happened,  is  quite  uncertain  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philiftines  are  defcended,  came  originally  from  Egypt ; 
and,  having  fettled  in  this  country,  gave  /it  their  name. 
But,  for  the  defcription  of  this  delicious  fpot,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  geography  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  of 
which  it  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  beft,  part  j  and  (hall 
only  fpeak  here  of  the  government,  cuftoms,  and  reli- 
gion, of  fo  renowned  a  people. 

Their  moft  ancient  form  of  government  was  adminif- 
tered  by  kings,  who  were  all  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Abimelech  ;  fuch  were  the  monarchs  of  this 
people,  father  and  fon,  who  dealt  with  Abraham  and 
Ifaac  ;  but  thefe  firft  kings  were  under  great  limitations. 
The  fceptre  departed  from  this  race  very  foon  ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Mofes,  their  monarchy  was  changed  into  an 
arillocracy  of  five  lords,  who  feem  to  have  been,  in  part, 
jndepe;ident  of  each  other,  though  they  were  alfo,  it 
fccms,  obliged  to  a£l:  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe. 
In  the  fequel  they  were  ruled  by  a  king ;  but  how  this 
change  was  brought  about,  or  whether  it  was  their  choice, 
or  not,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  fecond  race  of  kings 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Achifh,  though 
they  bore  likewife  the  name  of  Abimelech.  They  held 
their  refidence  at  Gath  during  their  beft  times  *,  from 
whence  the  royal  feat  was  removed  to  Afcalon,  and  from 
that  city  to  Gaza.  In  a  word,  we  may  fay,  that  the  Phi- 
liftines had  very  ftrong  notions  of  liberty.  They  did  not 
circumcife,  and,  in  their  earlieft;  times,  held  adultery  in 
the  greateft  abomination. 

After  what  we  have  faid,  we  need  not  obferve,  that 
they  were  a  very  warlike  people  ;  but  we  muft  add,  that 
they  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  induftry.  Their 
charafter  muft  be  confidered  at  different  periods  ;  for  we 
may  fay,  they  were  not  always  the  fame  people.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they  were,  without  all  doubt, 
a  righteous  and  hofpitable  nation  ;  but  afterwards  a  revo- 
lution in  government,  religion,  and  morals,  may  have  en- 
fued.  From  thenceforward  they  became  like  other  idola^ 
trous  nations ;  the  fame  enormities  crept  in,  and  prevail- 
ed among  them.     They  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
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ture  as  ftrangers  ;  and,  though  poflefTed  of  a  mod  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  yet  God  would 
never  fuffer  them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being  Egyptians 
by  defcent,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was 
promifed  to  Abraham,  and  his  feed.  Their  arrogance  and 
ambition  were  great ;  and  fo  irreconcileable  was  their  en- 
mity (I)  to  the  ifraelites,  that  one  would  be  almoft  tempted 
to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe  to  be  a  thorn  in 
their  fides  ;  for,  though  the  hand  of  God  was  evidently 
againft  them  feveral  times,  and  particularly  when  theyde-, 
tained  the  ark,  yet  they  hardened  their  hearts,  and  clofed 
their  eyes  againft  convi£lion.  They  feem  to  have  enter- 
tained a  very  fond  veneration  for  their  deities,  in  which  -» 
they  perfifted,  though  they  were  eye-witnefles  of  the 
fhame  and  ignominy,  which  befel  them  in  the  prefence 
of  the  captive  ark  j  nay,  they  were  fo  biaffed  in  their  fa-' 
vour,  as  to  imagine,  that  their  gods  might  prevail  againft 
him,  who  had,  in  fo  glaring  a  manner,  put  them  to 
fhame  and  difgrace.  They  were  much  addicted  to  trade; 
which,  confidering  their  iituation,  they  may  have  exer- 
cifed  from  the  beginning  ;  but,  by  the  acceftion  of  the 
fugitive  Edomites  in  David's  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a 
reputation  as  merchants,  that  the  Greeks,  it  feems,  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  other  nations  in  that  refpect,  and,  from 
them,  called  all  the  country  bordering  on  theirs  Palef- 
tine  K  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from  that 
fpoken  by  the  Hebrews,  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty  for  them 
to  converfe  together,  as  will  be  perceived  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac ;  fo  that,  in  all  this  re- 
gion, the  feveral  nations  fpoke  one  and  the  fame  tongue, 
perhaps  with  fome  variation  of  diale6l:.  They  had,  doubt- 
Jefs,    the  arts  and  fciences  in  common  with  the   moft 

1  See  Cumberland.  Origin.  Gent.  antiquifT.  p.  37. 

(1)  From  a  pa(Iage  in  Chro-  tranfadion,  moft  people  allow 

nicies,    it  is   gueiled  to  have  it  to  have  been  while  the  chil- 

been   of   very   ancient   date  ;  dren  of  Ifrael  were  fojourners 

where  it  Is  faid,  that  "  the  men  in  Egypt.     It  plainly  appears, 

of  Gath   ilevv  the  children  of  by  the  next  verfe,  that  Ephra- 

Ephraim,     who    would    have  im  himfelf  was  living  at  that 

taken  their  cattle  from  them.'*  period.       The   Targum    fup- 

This  incident  is  no  where  elfe  pofes  his  children  mifcomputed 

to  be  found  ;  aud  there  are  va-  the  time  they  were  to  ferve  in 

rious  notions  *  concerning   the  Egypt,  and  began  too  early  an 

fenfein  which  we  m Lift  take  this  attempt  upon   their  Promifed 

paiTage.    As  to  the  time  of  the  Land, 

learned 
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learned  and  ingenious  among  their  contemporaries,  and, 
perhaps,  fome  of  them  in  greater  perfection.  They  had 
giants  among  them,  but,  whether  they  were  originally  of 
the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who  retired  hither  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Hebron,  or  were  fprung  from  acci- 
dental births,  is  not  eafily  determined.  "We  muft  not 
forget,  that  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow  is  af- 
cribed  to  this  people. 

Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times ;  under 
their  firfl  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites  with  the 
Hebrews.  Abimelech,  in  the  fin  he  had  like  to  have 
committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham's  timidity,  was 
favoured  with  a  divine  admonition  from  God ;  and,  by 
his  fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time,  it  feems  as  if  he 
had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the  Deity.  In  after-times, 
they  erred  into  endlefs  fuperftitions,  and  different  kinds  of 
idolatry  ;  each  of  the  principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to 
have  had  an  idol  of  its  own.  Marna,  Mamas,  or  Mar- 
nafh '",  was  worfliipped  at  Gaza,  and  is  faid  to  have  mi- 
grated into  Crete,  and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupi- 
ter. Dagon  was  worfhipped  at  Azotus  ;  he  feems  to  have 
been  the  greateft,  the  rrjoft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite 
god  they  had  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he,  perhaps, 
fubfifted  the  longeft  of  any  "  that  did  not  itraggle  out  of 
the  country.  To  him  they  afcribed  the  invention  of 
bread-corn,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  repre- 
fented  as  a  monfter,  half  man,  half  fifli  *,  nor  confequently 
into  another  ahnoft  as  common,  that  he  is  the  fame  with 
the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are  told,  was  re- 
prefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  this  idol  was  in  fhape  wholly  like  a  man  ;  for  we 
read  of  his  head,  his  hands,  and  his  feet  '*.  He  ftood  in 
a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  had  priefls  of  his  own,  who 
paid  him  a  very  conftant  attendance  p.  Next  to  Dagon 
was  Baalzebub,  the  God  of  Ekron.  In  the  text  of  the 
New  Teiiament,  he  is  called  Beelzebub,  and  the  Prince  of 
Devils.  His  name  is  rendered  lord  of  files -,  which,  by 
fome,  is  held  to  be  a  mock  appellation  befhovved  on  him 
by  the  Jews  ;  but  others  think  him  fo  flyled  by  his  wor- 
fliippers,  as  Hercules  and  Apomyos,  and  others,  were, 
from  his  driving  thofe  infe£ts  away  j  and  urge,  that  Aha- 

«  Hieronym.  in  Efai.  «  See  i  Maccab.  x.  *  See 

Fuller's  Pifgah  Figiit,  book  ii.  chap.  lo.  fe(5t.  31.         p  See  i  Sara. 
ver.  3>  4-  , 
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7iali,  in  his  ficknefs  *5,  would  fcarcely  have  applied  to 
him,  if  his  name  had  carried  in  it  any  reproach.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  it  is  the  facred  hiltorian  that  makes 
ufe  of  that  contemptuous  term  in  derifion ;  whereas  the 
idolatrous  monarch,  who  was  one  of  his  votaries,  might 
call  him  by  his  common  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Baal-zcbaoth,  the  lord  of  armiesy  or  Baal-fhamim,  lord  of 
heaven,  or  fome  other,  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  How, 
or  under  what  form  he  was  reprefented,  is  uncertain  : 
fome  place  him  on  a  throne,  and  attire  him  Hke  a  king ; 
others  paint  him  as  a  fly  ^  Not  to  dwell  on  this  obfcu- 
rity,  it  appears,  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the  highefh 
repute  for  omnilcience  and  veracity ;  that  he  had  priefts 
of  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  leaft,  was 
much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about  futu- 
rity. Derceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the  goddefs 
of  Afcalon  ^ ;  but  we  are  fupported  by  profane  authority, 
without  the  leuft  countenance  from  Scripture.  Gath  is 
feemingly  the  only  city  of  all  the  five  unprovided  with  a 
deity ;  wherefore,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  that  Afhta- 
roth  ',  or  Aftarte,  was  worfhipped  by  this  people,  we  are 
ready  to  place  her  at  Gath,  and  the  rather,  as  this,  of  all 
their  cities,  may  have  had  moft  communication  with  Si- 
don.  To  fpeak  in  general  concerning  their  religious  rites 
and.  ceremonies,  which  is  all  we  can  do,  they  feem  to 
have  creeled  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very 
wide  halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
feftivals  "  (for  fuch  they  furely  had)-,  their  religious  offices 
were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great  concourfe 
from  all  parts ;  and  they  prefented  their  gods  with  the 
chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried  them  about  with 
them  when  they  went  to  war.  We  do  not  find  in  Scripture 
that  they  facrificed  their  children  ;  and  yet  the  Curetes 
(K)  are  faid  to  be  their  defcendents. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  this  extraor- 
dinary nation.     They  came  dire£tly  out  of  Egypt ;  but 

q  a  Kings,  5.  2.  '  Procop.  Gaz.  »  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

p.  65.  t  I  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  ^  Judges,  xvi.  27. 

(K)  The  Curetes  facrificed  faying  the  Philiftines  pra^lifed 
their  children  to  Saturn,  and,  fo  barbarous  and  unnatural  a 
from  the  fimilitude  this  name  cuftom,  we  may  venture  to 
bears  to  Cherethites,  or  Phi-  pronounce,  that  they  learned 
lllVmes,  it  has  been  advanced,  it  not  trom  them,  but  borrow- 
that  they  are  the  fame  people ;  ed  it  elfevvherc. 
J3ut,  as  \vc  have  no  warrant  for 
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upon  what  motive  is  not  pofitively  known  no  more  than 
the  time  of  their  removal,  and  finding  the  A  vims  ^  feated 
in  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  land,  and  themfelves  ftrong 
enough  to  expel  them,  they  made  their  attempt,  and  fuc- 
ceeded.  We  are  not  much  inclined  to  think  they  were 
very  numerous  when  they  firft  fettled  in  this  their  con- 
quefl ;  for  their  king,  even  in  the  days  of  Ifaac,  grew 
jealous  of  that  patriarch's  power,  which  is  no  great  fign 
that  his  own  was  very  confiderable  j  though  poffibly  they 
may  have  been  fettled  there  many  years  before,  and  mull 
confequently  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  at  firft.  But  fuppofing  this  kingdom  or  ftate  to 
have  been  but  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  moft  others  were, 
we  proceed  to  the  next  notice  we  have  of  their  affairs. 
Yf .  of  Fl.  Abimelech,  their  king  in  Abraham's  days,  was  a  holy 
451-  and  juft  perfon,  and  appears  to  have  had  fome  inter- 
Ante  Chr.  j,Quj-fe  2=  with  God.  He  refided  at  Gerar,  of  which  place 
he  is  called  king,  and  had  like  to  have  been  drawn  into 
Ahimelechl.  ^  very  fatal  fnare  by  the  too  great  caution  of  Abraham  ; 
who  coming  into  his  kingdom,  to  be  at  a  diftance  from 
the  vale  of  Siddim,  pretended  that  Sarah  was  not  his 
wife,  but  his  fifter.  Abimelech  faw  her,  was  taken  with 
her  charms,  and  underftanding  flie  was  a  fingle  woman, 
refolved  to  take  her  to  his  bed  ;  but  ere  he  had  accom- 
pliflied  his  defires,  he  was  warned  by  God  to  reftore  the 
woman  to  her  concealed  hufband,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Abimelech  excufed  himfelf  to  the  divine  vifion,  upon  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions ;  and  feeming  to  have  fre(h  in 
mind  the  terrible  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
*'  Lord,"  fays  he,  "  wilt  thou  alfo  flay  a  righteous  na- 
tion ?"  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  God  would  take  vengeance 
on  his  people  for  a  crime  he  was  going  ignorantly  to 
commit.  But  he  had  the  comfortable  anfwer  in  a  vilion 
or  dream,  that  God  knew  well,  and  approved  his  inte- 
grity J  that  he  had  with-held  him  from  finning  ;  and  that 
Abraham  fhould,  at  his  requeft,  pray  for  him,  and  he 
fhould  live.  Thus  admonifhed,  he  afked  Abraham  what 
be  had  done  to  him,  that  he  fhould  miflead  him  into  fo 
dangerous  an  error ;  or  what  offence  he  had  ever  com- 
mi;:ted  againft  him,  that  he  fhould  tempt  him  to  fuch  a 
fin,  as  might  have  proved  the  ruin,  not  of  himfelf  only, 
but  of  his  whole  kingdom.  "  What  have  you  obferved," 
faid  he,  "  in  the  morals  or  behaviour  of  me  and  my  peo- 
ple, that  you  fliould  imagine  we  could  offer  any  violence 

Y  Deut.  ii.  23.  z  Genef,  xx  3,  &  feq. 
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to  your  wife  ?"  The  anfwer  he  received  from  Abraham 
was  a  frank  confeiTion  of  the  truth  ;  he  acknowleged,  with- 
out difguife,  that  he  feared  they  had  not  been  endued 
with  right  notions  of  God  and  his  laws,  and  that  he 
(hould  certainly  be  deprived  of  his  life,  that  they  might 
the  more  freely  enjoy  Sarah ;  he  added,  that  in  faying 
fhe  was  his  (ifter,  he  had  fpoken  nothing  but  the  truth, 
fhe  being  really  fo;  and  informed  the  king,  that  in 
flrange  places,  it  had  always  been  his  cuftom  to  make  her 
pafs  for  his  filler  only,  for  fear  of  the  worft.  Abimelech, 
fatisfied  with  his  apology,  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  not  only  reftored  Sarah  to  Abraham,  but  made 
him  a  very  handfome  prefent  in  (heep,  oxen,  and  fervants, 
both  men  and  women  ;  declaring  to  him  withal,  that  he 
was  welcome  to  live  in  what  part  of  his  dominions  he 
beft  liked.  He  alfo  made  a  confiderable  prefent  to  Sarah, 
In  this  manner  did  Abimelech  comply  with  the  divine 
admonition  ;  and  upon  the  prayers  of  Abraham,  he  and 
his  whole  houfe  were  reftored  to  their  natural  faculties, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  Sarah's  fake ;  the 
Lord  having  rendered  the  men  impotent,  and  the  women 
barren  (M).  Ever  after  this  explanation,  Abimelech  lived 
in  perfedl:  harmony  with  Abraham ;  and  that  the  fame 
might  be  tranfmitted  down  to  pofterity,  Abimelech,  with 
the  participation  of  Phichol,  the  chief  captain  of  his 
hoft,  propofed  an  oath  to  Abraham,  whereby  he  ftiould 
bind  his  pofterity  to  live  in  amity  with  his,  and  to  deal 
by  them  juft  as  he  (Abimelech)  had  dealt  with  Abraham, 
This  propofal  was  readily  embraced  by  Abraham,  but  firft 
he  defired  a  difpute  might  be  decided,  concerning  a  well 
which  Abimelech's  fervants  had  forcibly  taken  from  him. 
Abimelech  declared  he  never  heard  of  this  outrage  till 
that  moment  *,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ftiould  have 
been  then  to  be  complained  of,  had  Abraham  informed 
him  of  it  fooner.  That  this  matter  might  be  terminated 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  no  farther  difpute,  Abra- 

(M)  "  Or  with  fuch  (well-  in  the  midft  of  It  he  had  a 
ings  in  the  fecret  parts,  that  dream,  which  admonifhed  him 
the  men  could  neither  enjoy  concerning  Sarah ;  that  find- 
thelr  wives,  or  the  women  who  Ing  himfelf  upon  the  mending 
were  with  child  be  delivered."  hand,  he  called  together  his 
We  find  this  flory  quite  altered  friends,  and  difclofed  to  them 
by  Jofcphus,  who  fays  Abi-  his  dream,  and  the  violence  of 
iTielech  was  taken  with  fo  his  paffion ;  and  that  there- 
violent  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  upon  he  made  up  the  matter 
his  life  was  defpaired  of;  that  with  Abraham. 
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ham,  among  the  numerous  prefents  he  made  him  ol 
flieep  and  oxen,  fevered  feven  ewe-lambs,  which  he  gave 
him,  to  be  a  (landing  teftimony  of  his  having  dug,  and 
confequently  of  his  being  the  right  owner  of,  that  well. 
Abimelech  accepted  of  them  accordingly,  and  the  well 
was,  from  them,  called  Beerfheba.  After  a  mutual  ra- 
tification of  their  covenant,  Abimelech,  and  Phichol,  the 
chief  captain  of  his  hoft,  rofe  up,  and  returned  from 
whence  they  came  *. 

Abimelech,  the  fon  of  Abimelech,  and  therefore  called 
the  fecond  of  that  name,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Philiftines,  reigned  alfo  at  Gerar,  had  almoft 
the  fame  tranfaclions  with  Ifaac  as  his  father  had  with 
Abraham,  and  feems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  very 
fame  principles  "as  his  father,  and  to  have  well  deferved 
to  be  ftyled  a  juft  and  pious  prince.  In  his  days  came 
Ifaac  to  Gerar,  fore  preiied  by  famine,  and  condu£ting 
Rebekah  with  dim,  whom,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  he 
made  pafs  for  his  filler.  AVhether  Abimelech  and  his 
fubje6ls  had  remembrance  of  that  fallacy  before,  and  what 
had  like  to  have  enfued,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
nation ;  or  whether  the  morals  of  this  country  were  ftill 
fo  pure,  and  chaftity  and  hofpitality  in  fuch  due  and 
high  efteem,  that  they  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  an  impure 
attempt,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Rebekah 
was  unmolefted  by  fuitors  of  any  fort ;  and  Ifaac  had  no 
occafion  to  complain  upon  her  account.  However,  it  is 
pretty  evident,  that  Abimelech  himielf,  at  leaft,  had  a 
fhrewd  fufpicion  they  were  man  and  wife ;  for  looking 
one  day  out  of  his  window,  he  faw  Ifaac  carefiing  Re- 
bekah in  fuch  a  manner  as  convinced  him  they  were 
much  nearer  related  than  they  pretended  to  be.  Where- 
fore he  called  Ifaac  to  him,  and  afked  him  how  he  could 
be  fo  deceitful,  pretending  that  (he,  who  M'as  really  his 
wife,  was  no  more  than  his  filler.  Ifaac  pleaded  his  father 
Abraham's  excufe*  Abimelech  replied,  it  was  by  no  means 
kindly  done  of  him, ;  {ot  that,  ignorantly,  fome  or  other 
of  the  people  might  4lave  enjoyed  her,  and  thereby  in- 
volved the  whole  nation  in  a  mofl  dangerous  fin,  which, 
in  order  to  prevent,  he  proclaimed  what  Ifaac  had  told 
him,  forbidding  any  perfon  to  touch  Rebekah  or  her 
hufband,  upon  pain  of  death.  Though  it  might  have 
been  expe£led  that  he  could  have  driven  out  Ifaac  from 
his  dominions,   as  one  who  either  malicioufly  or  igno- 

*  Genef,  ubi  fupra,  &  xxii  m— 32. 

rantly 
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rantly  had  expofed  his  whole  nation  to  irretrievable  ruin, 
yet  he  fufFered  him  to  abide  in  the  land  till  his  power 
began  to  give  umbrage-  Then  indeed  the  Philillines, 
beholding  the  prodigious  increafe  of  Ifaac's  ftore,  envied 
him,  and  gave  him  no  fmall  difturbance,  by  filling  up  his 
wells  as  faft  as  his  fervants  dug  them,  and  by  other  ill 
oifices.  At  length  Abimelech  lent  him  a  pofitive  order 
to  remove.  This  meflage  was  couched,  it  feems,  in  fuch 
civil  terms,  that  Ifaac,  who  was  not  confclous  to  himfelf 
of  any  evil  defign  againft  him,  only  removed  from  one 
part  of  his  country  to  another.  He  had  not  been  long 
fettled  in  this  fecond  habitation,  when  new  broils  and 
contentions  arofe  between  the  Philiflines  of  Gerar  and 
Ifaac's  fervants ;  thofe  laft  opening  the  wells  which  Abra- 
ham had  dug,  and  w^hich  the  Philiflines,  after  his  death, 
had  flopped  up,  and  wanting  flill  more  water,  fought  for 
ne\v  fprings,  and  dug  new  wells,  which  the  Philifline 
herdfmen  claimed  as  their  right ;  whence  the  wells  thus 
difputed,  two  in  number,  were,  one  of  them,  by  Ifaac, 
called  Efek,  or  contention^  and  the  other  Sitnah,  or  hatred. 
By  thefe  vexations  Ifaac  was  obliged  to  fhift  from  place 
to  place,  till  Abimelech,  at  laft  remembering  the  cove- 
nant between  his  father  and  Abraham,  and  plainly  per- 
ceiving that  Ifaac  was  favoured  with  God's  fpecial  blefl^ 
ing,  thought  it  his  duty,  or  his  intereft,  to  renew  it, 
taking  with  him  Abuzzath,  an  intimate  friend,  and  Phi- 
chol  (N),  the  chief  captain  of  his  hoft,  he  went  to  Ifaac, 
who  could  not  help  declaring  his  furprize  irt^  feeing  them, 
after  what  had  pafTed.  They  owned  that  they  plainly 
faw  God  was  with  him,  and  that  he  was  rifing  to  a  high 
pitch  of  power  and  profperity ;  therefore  defired  to  enter 
into  bonds  of  friendfhip  with  him,  by  a  new  league,  or  by 
a  revival  of  the  old  covenant,  requefting  no  other  terms 
than  that  the  Philiftines,  and  their  pofterity,  might  be  ufed 
and  confidered  by  Ifaac,  and  his  pofterity,  as  he  and  his 
family  had  been  confidered  and  ufed  by  Abimelech  and 
his  people.     They  werp  all  three  entertained  by  Ifaac  j 

(N)  The   chief  captain  of  have  been  a  title  of  honour  or 

his  father's  hoil,  as  may  be  re-  dignity  ;  and  that,  as  the  king 

membered,  was  alfo  called  Phi-  was  conilantly  called  Abime- 

chol ;  but  as  it  is   impoflible,  lech,  his  chief  minifler,  or  ge- 

or  very  highly  improbable  at  neral,    was    conflantly    called 

leafl.   that  this    was   the  fame  Phichol. 
man,  we  conclude  Phichol  to 

and 
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and  the  league  they  defrred  being  mutually  fworn  to 
next  morning,  they  departed  in  peace  *. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Philiftines,  hitherto  clear  and  circum- 
ftantial,  is  all  at  once  involved  in  an  impenetrable  mift, 
through  which  wq  can  only  perceive,  that  the  men  of 
Gath  fell  on  the  children  of  Ephraim,  and  flew  them,  for 
attempting  to  drive  off  their  cattle  **.  But  vre  are  igno- 
rant of  the  date,  particulars,  and  confequences  of  this 
tranfa£tion. 

For  a  long  feries  of  years  we  hear  nothing  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  are  only  left  to  guefs  that  they,  in  the  mean 
time,  diflblved  their  ancient  form  of  government,  and 
contracted  an  averfion  to  the  Ifraelites  ;  for,  when  they 
are  next  mentioned,  they  are  reprefented  under  diftincft 
jurifdiftions,  and  at  ftrife  with  the  children  of  Ifrael. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  war  they  had  with  Jofhua  ;  but, 
after  his  death,  Gaza,  Aflcelon,  and  Ekron,  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  united  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah  ^  ; 
which,  however,  we  find  them,  in  a  (hort  time,  poflefled 
of  again  j  but  whether  they  recovered  them  by  force  of 
arms,  or  they  were  reftored  to  them  by  the  conquerors, 
is  not  faid. 
Yr.  of  FI.       About  oi^e  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  reduction 
J043-       of  the  three  cities  above  mentioned,  the   Philiftines  held 
Ante  Chr.  ^-^^  Ifraelites  under   their  yoke,  till  they  were   delivered 
^  by  Shamgar,  who  flew  fix  hundred  of  them  with  an  ox- 

goad  (S).  Nor  muft  we  forget,  that  the  Philiftines  fuf- 
fered  in  common  with  the  Ifraelites,  by  the  incurfions 
and  ravages  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian. 

A  fecond  time  they  opprefled  the  Ifraelites,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ammonites,  in  the  days  of  Jephthah. 

A  third  time   they  reduced  the  Ifraelites,  by  the  per- 

milTion  of  God,  and  kept  them  in  fubje£tion  forty  years. 

Yr.  of  Fl.   In  this  interval  was  Samfon  born,  to   check  their  pride. 

-  '*":       He  fell  in  love  with  a  damfel  of  this  country,  who  dwelt 

at  Timnath.     At  the  celebration  of  the   nuptials,  thirty 

young  Philiftines  were  appointed  to  attend  on  Samfon  (T) ; 

who 

a  Gen.  xxvi.  1—33.  ^  1  Chron.  vii.  ai.  «=  Judg.  5.  18. 

(S)  Jofephus,  who  is  fo  try  in  cafes  of  a  like  nature, 
fond  of  extraordinary  events,  .  and  an  ufiial  compliment  now 
quite  pafles  over  this  exploit.       paid  to  Samfon,  who  was  come 

(T)  This  we  take  to  have  among  them;  but  nothing  lefs 
been  the  cuftom  of  the  coun-     appears    by     Jofephus,     who 

writes, 
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who  propofcd  a  riddle  to  them,  concerning  a  lion  he  had 
killed,  in  whofe  carcafe,  a  twelvemonth  after,  he  found 
honey.  It  waspropofed  to  thefe  young  men,  bySamfon, 
that,  if  they  unravelled  his  riddle,  he  fliould  give  them 
thirty  fuits  of  apparel,  one  to  each  ;  but,  if  they  could  not 
anfwer  him  at  the  end  of  the  feven  days  of  the  marriage 
feitival,  they  fhould  each  of  them  give  him  the  fame. 
They  accepted  the  offer,  defired  to  hear  the  riddle  ;  but, 
having  in  vain  perplexed  themfelves  for  three  days  to- 
gether, and  defpairing  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  they 
went  to  their  countryu-^oman,  Samfon's  bride,  defiring 
her  to  difcover  the  meaning  of  the  riddle,  and  threaten- 
ing her,  if  fhe  did  not,  to  burn  her  and  all  her  kindred, 
as  perions  who  had,  on  purpofe,  introduced  a  ftranger  to 
plunder  them  of  their  fub (lance.  This  threat  made  a  deep 
imprelTion  on  the  young  woman  ;  who,  by  continual  in- 
trcaties,  prevailed  at  laft  on  her  hufband  to  difclofe  the 
ambigaityto  her,  and  ihe  communicated  it  to  the  thirty 
young  men ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  won  the, 
prize.  This  tranfaclion  proved  a  misfortune  to  Alkelon ; 
for  Samfon,  to  make  good  his  engagements,  went  thither, 
and  ilew  thirty  men,  whofe  garments  he  gave  to  the  ex- 
pofitors  of  his  riddle. 

This  marriage  was  producElive  of  great    mifery  to   the 
Philiftines  ;  for  Samfon's  father-in-law,  apprehending  his 
daughter  was  not  well  pQfTelTed    of  her  hufband's  heart, 
gave  her  away  to  another,  and.  denied,  Samfon,  who  had  - 
been  abfent  a  twelvemonth,  all  accefs  to  his  wife ;  but, 
to  pacify  his  rcfentment,  he  offered  him    another  daugh- 
ter, who,  as  he  faid,  was  younger  and  handfomer.     This  y^.  ©f  Fl. 
propofal  did  not  mollify  Samfon,  who,  in  revenge,  fent      laia. 
out  three  hundred  foxes,  with  firebrands  at  their  tails,  into  Ante  Chr.- 
the  fields,  fo  that  all  the  (landing  corn  was  confumed,      "3^' 
together  with  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  vines,  and 
the  olives.     The  Philidines,  confounded  at  fo  terrible  a 
difader,  and  underftanding  the   motives  which  had    in- 
duced  Samfon  to  ufe    them   fo  cruelly,    looked  on  his  . 
father-in-law  as  the  chief  incendiary  •,  and  therefore  burnt 
him,  together  with  his  daughter.     This  revenge  they  did 
not  take  with  impunity ;    there   were  many   of  them  de- 
ftroyed  by  Samfon.   In  confequence  of  this  (laughter  they 
affembled  their  forces,  and  purfued  him  to  the  rock  of 

writes,  that  thefe  young  men    chief    when   overcome    with 
were  fet  as  a  gunrd  upon  him,     drink, 
to  prevent  his   doing  any  mif- 

VoL.  L  E  e  Etam, 
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Etam,  where  he  was  delivered  bound  to  them  by  the  men 
of  Judah,  who  dreaded  their  difpleafure.  The  Philifttines' 
fliouted  aloud  at  fight  of  their  enemy ;  but  their  joy  foon 
turned  into  mourning,  for  Samfon,  breaking  his  bonds, 
found  the  jaw-bone  of  an  afs  at  hand,  and  with  it  killed  a 
thoufand  of  thefe  adverfaries  ^ 

The  Philiftines  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  am  op- 
portunity to  be  revenged  ori  Samfon  for  their  new  difafter. 
The  Gazites,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  thought  they 
had  him  fecure  in  their  city.  Being  informed  that  he 
was  lodged  with  an  harlot,  they  watched  him,  and  made 
faft  their  gates,  with  a  defign  to  kill  him  next  morning. 
But  their  precaution  was  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  Samfon  rif- 
ing  at  midnight,  took  the  city  gates,  with  their  polls  and 
bars,  and  carried  them  away  towards  Hebron. 

Samfon  being  afterwards  enamoured  with  another  har- 
lot of  their  nation,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whofe  name  was 
Dalllah,  the  five  lords  came  to  this  woman,  and  promifed 
her,  each  of  them,  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  filver  if  flie 
would  betray  her  lover,  by  enticing  him  to  tell  her  where 
his  ftrength  lay,  and  how  he  might  be  reduced  to  the 
Ordinary  ftrength  of  another  man.  So  large  a  bribe  cor- 
rupted Dalilah's  heart,  and  fhe  ufed  her  heft  endeavours 
to  earn  it  j  thinking  (lie  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret, 
(lie  fent  for  the  Philiftines  to  execute  their  pleafure  on 
him  :  but  ftie  was  deceived,  and  they  were  difappcinted. 
A  fecond,  and  a  third  time,  ftie  was  beguiled  in  like  man- 
ner ;  but,  at  length,  her  importunities  and  carefles  pre- 
vailing, he  difcovered  that  his  great  ftrength  lay  in  his 
hair:  this  flie found  an  opportunity  to  cut  off,  and  then 
delivered  him  a  prey  to  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines,  who 
gave  her  the  promifed  reward,  put  out  Samfon's  eyes, 
and,  binding  him  with  fetters  of  brafs,  carried  him  to 
Gaza,  where  they  compelled  him  to  grind  in  the  prifon- 
houfe. 

Refolving  to  celebrate  a  feftfval  to  their  god  Dagon,  in 
-confequence  of  their  fuccefs,  they  aflembled  in  one  edifice, 
but  whether  a  temple,  a  theatre,  or  a  palace,  is  quite 
unknown  ;  the  fabric,  however,  was  of  fuch  extent,  that 
no  fewer  than  three  thoufand  perfons  were  feated  on 
the  roof.  In  the  height  of  their  jollity  they  fent  for  the 
blind  Samfon  to  make  fport  with  him,  forgetting  that  his 
hair  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  grown  again,  and  his 
ftrength  gonfequently  returned.    They  paid  dear  for  their 

^  Judg,  3tT,  I— r6^ 
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dlverfion,  inafmuch  as  they  all  perifhed  by  the  fall  of  the 
building  which  Samfon  pulled  down,  by  overturning  the 
two  pillars  by  which  it  was  fupported.  This  was  a  terrible 
difader,  fince  mod  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Philiftines  loft 
their  lives  by  it;  fo  that  the  nation  muft  have  been, 
brought  to  a  low  condition,  being  left  deftitute  of  coun- 
fellors,  governors,  and  commanders  s. 

The  Ifraelites,  taking  advantage   of  the  confternation 
attending  this  difafter,  marched  againft  the  enemy  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  and  pitched  their  tents  at  Eben-ezer. 
The  Philiftines,  notwithftanding  the  great  lofs  they  had 
fuftained,    came  out    to  meet  them,    and  encamped   at 
Aphek.     The   two  armies  foon  came  to  action,  and  the 
day  turned   in  favour  of  the   Philiftines,  who   put  the 
Ifraelites   to  flight,  and,  having   flain   four  thoufand  of 
them,  drove  the  reft  into  their  camp.     The  Philiftines, 
in  the  midft  of  their   triumph  upon  this  occafion,  heard 
an  uncommon  ftiout  of  joy  from  the  Hebrew  camn;  and, 
enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it,  were  told,  that   the  He- 
brews had  fent  for  the  ark  of  the    Lord,  and  that  it  was 
come  into  their  camp.     Hearing  thefe  tidings,  they  cried 
out,  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  '*  God  is  come  into  the 
enemy's  camp ;  what  will  become  of  us?"   Their  fears, 
however,  were  difpelled  by  the  remonftrances  and  exhor- 
tations of  their  chiefs,  and  they  forthwith  ruftied  to  battle. 
The  attack  was  fo  furious,  that  they  not  only  flew  thirty 
thoufand  of  the  Ifraelites,  but  alfo  took  the  ark  of  God, 
after  having   flain  Hophni   and   Phineas,  the  priefts  who 
attended  it.     Doubtlefs  they  called  this  a   complete    vic- 
tory, and  rejoiced  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner,  not 
being  aware  of  the  evil  confequences.     In  high   triumph 
they  carried   the   captive  ark  to   Aftidod,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  their  idol  Dagon,  as  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing.    Next  morning  they  went   into   the   temple,    and, 
*'  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face   to  the   earth, 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord."     They  took  him  up,  and  fet 
him  in  his  place  again,  attributing   this  firft  humiliation 
to  fome  accident.     But  on  the  fecond  day,   when  they 
went  in  again,  they  not  only  faw  their  god  in  the   fame 
humble  pofture  they  beheld  him  in    the  day  before,  but 
alfo  deprived  of  his  head,  hands,  and   feet,  which  lay  on 
the    threfhold.      Hence    arofe    the    fuperftitious  cuftom 
among  his  priefts,  never  to  tread  on  the  threfhold  as  they 
went  into  his  temple,  either  in  remembrance  of  this  mu- 

s  Judg.  xvi.  per  tot. 
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tilation,  orbecaufe  it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  touch 
of  the  facred  limbs  of  their  mangled  deity.  But  their 
concern  for  him  was  quickly  diverted  by  a  more  lively 
fenfe  of  their  own  calamities,  their  whole  country  being 
f mitten  with  a  fudden  plague,  of  which  many  of  them 
died,  whilft  thofe  who  furvived  were  grievoully  torment- 
ed with  the  haemorrhoids.  A{hdod,  and  its  whole  terri- 
tory, labouring  under  fo  dreadful  a  calamity,  they  refolved 
to  keep  the  ark  no  longer  among  them,  being  too  fenfibly 
convinced  that  they  fufFered  on  that  account.  But,  that 
they  might  not  take  an  hafty  ftep,  they  called  an  aflembly 
of  all  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  delivering  them  from  this  raging  evil,  and  to 
determine  what  was  befl  to  be  done  with  the  fatal  ark. 
The  refolution  they  came  to  was  :  that  the  ark  fhould  be 
removed  to  Gath,  apprehending,  as  is  thought,  that 
Afhdod  was  a  place  unacceptable  to  the  divinity.  Accord- 
ingly they  carried  it  thither  j  but  the  fame  plague,  and 
another  fort  of  haemorrhoids,  followed  it  to  Gath,  feizing 
every  individual  without  diftin61:ion  of  fmall  or  great. 
The  men  of  Gath  then  fent  the  ark  to  Ekron  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  knowing  what  Gath  and  Aflidod 
had  already  fufFered  by  detaining  it,  exclaimed,  that  the 
ark  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  was  fent  to  deftroy  them.  Their 
fears  were  not  vain  ;  for  great  numbers  of  them  died, 
and  the  raging  diftemper  gathered  ftrength  as  it  fpread. 
Therefore  they  had  no  fooner  received  the  ark,  than,  all 
in  confufion,  they  fent  to  the  lords  of  the  Philiftines  to 
confult  with  them  about  the  manner  offending  the  ark  to 
its  proper  place.  The  refult  of  this  council  is  not  ex- 
prefTed  j  they  feem  to  have  removed  the  ark  into  the 
country,  and  thereby  to  have  only  increafed  the  number 
of  the  evils  that  afflicted  them,  the  fields  being  now  laid 
wafte  with  fwarms  of  mice.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
their  condition  became  every  day  worfe,  and  their  evils 
multiplied  as  often  as  the  ark  was  removed,  they  called 
for  their  priefts  and  diviners  to  demand  of  them  what  they 
thought  moft  expedient  to  be  done  on  this  mournful  occa- 
fion.  Their  anfwer  was,  that  they  ought  not  to  fend  it 
away  empty,  but,  by  all  means,  with  a  trefpafs-ofFering, 
as  an  atonement.  Being  then  afked  what  this  trefpafs- 
offering  muft  be,  they  replied,  five  golden  haemorrhoids, 
and  five  golden  mice,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philiftines,  the  fame  plague  having  been 
common  to  them  all.  They  then  directed  them  in  what 
manner  they  were  to  difmifs  the  ark  5   their  dire61:ions 

being 
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being  pundtually  complied  with,  the  ark  returned  to  the 
Ifraelites,  and  the  Philiftines  were  made  thoroughly  fen- 
{ible  of  the  hand  that  had  chaftifed  them  ^. 

The  Philiftines,  by  difmifling  the  ark,  delivered  them- 
felves  from  the  evils  they  groaned  under.  But  they  foou 
forgot  the  mighty  power  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  who  had 
thus  afflifted  them.  For,  not  above  twenty  years  after, 
underftanding  the  Ifraelites  were  gathered  in  a  body  at 
Mizpeh,  they  refolved  to  difperfe  them,  apprehending, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  deliberating  upon  meafures  for 
throwing  ofF  their  yoke.  They  marched,  therefore,  to- 
wards Mizpeh ;  and  the  Ifraelites,  ftruck  with  terror  at 
their  approach,  applied  to  Samuel,  who  was  in  the  midft 
of  them,  begging  he  would  not  ceafe  to  cry  out  to  the 
Lord  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Philiftines  purfucd  their  march. 
Unmindful  of  Him,  who  was  ever  ready,  when  his  people 
turned  to  him,  to  confound  the  ftrength  and  devices  of 
their  enemies,  however  wife  and  powerful,  as  he  did  on 
this  very  occafion.  For,  the  Philiftines  being  upon  the 
point  of  attacking  the  Ifraelites,  were,  by  a  dreadful  and 
unexpected  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  broken,  difr 
perfed,  and  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  of  which 
the  Ifraelites  taking  advantage,  purfued  them  with  great 
flaugkter  as  far  as  Beth-Car.  This  proved  a  fatal  over- 
throw to  the  Philiftines,  being  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
the  dominion  they  had  exercifed  over  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  many  encroachments  they  had  made  on  their  terri- 
tory ^ 

How  great  foever  this  lofs  might  have  been,  the  Phi-   ^^'  ^*  ^** 
liftines  foon  recovered  it ;  nay,  in   a  few  years,  they  be-    Ante  Clir. 
came  more  powerful  than  ever.      For,  being  informed       1096. 
that  one  of  their  fortrefles,  named  Geba,  had  been   fur-    ■ 
prifcd  by  Jonathan,  the  fon  of  Saul,  they  aflembled  thirty 
thoufand  chariots,  fix   thoufand  horfe  (U),  and  infantry 
numercus  as  the  fand  of  the  fea,  to  fight  with  the  Ifrael- 
ites, who  ftill  laboured  under  the  ill  effects  of  their  tyran- 
nical policy,  by  continuing  deftitute  of  arms  :  for  fo  long 
as  the  Philiftines  held  them   in  fubjeClion,  they  did  not 
even  fufFer  a  fmith  to  dwell  among  them.     This  very  nu- 

^  I  Sam.  iv.  v.  vi.  *  i  Sara.  vji.  5 — 13. 

(U)    This  number  of  cha-     and  conjecture  which  Sir  Ifaac 
riots  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be     Newton    and    the   commenta-      • 
all  of  the  warlike  fort,    not-     tors  have  adduced  to  render  it 
withilanding   every   argument    probable. 

E  c  3  merous 


1095. 
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meroiis  multitude  went  out,  and,  encamping  In  Michmafli, 
occafioned  fo  general   a  confternation,    that    happy   was 
the  Ifraelite  who  could  conceal  himfelf  from  their  notice. 
From  Michmafh  they  fent  out  three  detachments  to  fpoil 
the  country  ;  which  they  ravaged  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition,  having  to  deal  with  an  unarmed  enemy. 
Yr.  of  Fl.        Neverthelefs,  In  the  midft  of  their  depredations,  they 
^*53'       received  a  check  from  Jonathan,  who,  hurried  on   by   a 
"looc  ^'  ^i^'^^^   Impulfe,    and  accompanied  only  by  his  armour- 
bearer,  made  a  confiderable  flaughter  of  one  of  their  out- 
guards  ;  the  noife  of  which  fpreading  to  the  whole  body, 
they  were  feized  with  a  fudden  panic,  which  occafioned 
fo  great  a  tumult    among   them,    that    the  very  earth 
trembled.     In  the  height  of  this  diforder,   they  firft   fell 
upon  each  other  with  great  flaughter  (X),  and  then  be- 
took themfelves  to  flight  with  the  moft  tumultuous  uproar  j 
this  the  Ifraelites  no  fooner  obferved,  than  they  purfued 
them,  with  Saul  at  their  head  :  and  if  he  had  not  been  in 
too  great  an  hurry,  and  forbid  his  men  to  ftand  to  take  a 
little  refrefliment,  the  lofs  of  the  Philiftines  would  have 
been  much  greater.     It  was,  however,  very  confiderable, 
for  they  were  purfued  from  Michmafh  to  Aijalon  ^. 

Though  thus  vifibly  defeated  by  the  hand  of  heaven, 
yet.  In  a  few  years  they  revived,  and  put  themfelves  under 
arms,  once  more,  to  try  their  ftrength  with  the  Ifraelltes^ 
perhaps  Induced  thereunto  upon  hearing  that  Saul  was 
diflurbed  in  his  mind.  But,  though  they  made  a  great 
noife  and  parade,  they  did  not  proceed  with  fuch  fury 
as  formerly,  nor  did  they  feem  fo  eager  for  battle.  They 
firft  rendezvoufed  In  Shochoh,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  but,  advancing  thence,  and  finding  Saul  ready  to 
receive  them,  they  pitched  their  tents  upon  a  moun- 
tain oppofite  to  another  on  which  Ifrael  was  encamped. 
They  had  In  their  army,  at  this  time,  a  giant,  one  Goliath 
of  Gath,  fix  cubits  and  a  fpan  high,  aud  armed  cap-a-pie 
with  brazen  armour  (Y) ;  the  ftaff^  of   his  fpear  was  like 

k  I  Sam.  xiii.  13— 23.  xiv.  I — 15- 

(X)  This   exploit   is    alto-  fliekels  of  brafs,  or  upwards  of 

gether  miraculous ;    therefore  one  hundred  and   eighty-nine 

probability  is  out  of  the  quef-  of  our  pounds  Troy  j  and,  by 

tion.  the  fame  rule,  the  head  of  his 

(Y)   The  height  of  Goliath  fpear,  which  weighed  fix  hun- 

was  twelve  feet  eight  inches,  dred  fhekels  of  iron,  exceeded 

and  fomewhat  better  than  three  two  and  twenty  of  the    fame 

tenths.       His    coat    of  mail,  pounds. 


alone,    weighed  fix   thoufand 


a  weaver's 
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a  weaver's  beam,  and  the  head  of  it  weighed  fix  hundred 
fliekels  of  iron  ;  and,  before  him,  went  one  who  bore  his 
fhield.  This  gigantic  warrior  feems  to  have  been  very 
fenfible  of  his  ftrength,  and  to  have  fancied  that  he  alone 
could  fupport  his  country's  caufe ;  accordingly,  he  under- 
took to  fight  any  one  in  the  Jioft  of  Ifrael,  and,  by  fingle 
combat,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  nations  fhould 
rule, 'and  wliich  obey.  With  this  view  he  went  down 
into  the  valley  which  parted  the  two  camps,  and  there 
challenged  the  Ifraelites  to  produce  a  man  who  dared  to 
face  him  in  fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  not  ac- 
ceptedj  the  Ifraelites  being  (Iruck  with  terror^  and  greatly 
difmayed  at  his  enormous  fize  and  menacing  fpeech,  fo 
that  he  repeated  it  in  vain  every  morning  and  evening, 
for  forty  days  fucceflively.  At  length,  perceiving  a  ruddy 
youth  advancing  towards  him  from  the  Ifraelites,  in  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  a  (hepherd,  he  was  fired  with  in- 
dignation, and  obferving  a  ftafF  in  his  hand^  ^*  What,*' 
fays  he,  '*  am  1  a  dog,  that  you  are  come  againft  me 
with  a  ilaft?"  Then,  curfing  him  by  his  gods,  "  Come 
hither,"  faid  he,  "  that  I  may  give  your  fieih  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field.**  Young  David 
replying  with  equal  modefty  and  fpirit,  he  flepped  for- 
ward to  punifii  the  youth  for  his  prefumption ;  but,  be- 
fore .he  could  reach  him,  he  was,  by  a  ftone,  which 
David  threw  with  a  fling,  ftruck  on  the  foreliead,  and 
felled  to  the  ground.  H,e  no  fooner  fell,  than  David, 
advancing,  fevered,  with  the  giant's  own  fword,  his  head 
from  his  body,  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph.  The  Phi- 
]ifl;ines  feeing  their  champion  flain,  fled  with  great  preci- 
pitation, as  if  their  hopes  had  been  all  centered  in  him  ; 
and,  to  judge  by  their  behaviour,  it  was  really  the  cafe. 
They  left  their  tents  and  baggage  behind  them,  and  were 
purfued  by  Saul  quite  home  to  the  gates  of  their  own 
cities,  Gath  and  Ekron,  with  great  flaughter  '  (Z). 

The  fame  hand  which  had  deprived  them  of  Goliath^ 
proved /atal  to  fome  of  them  foon  after  ;  for  two  hundred 
of  them  were  flain  by  David  for  the  fake  of  their  fore- 
Ikins  only,  that  he  might  perform  the  condition  impofed  ' 

on  him  by  Saul^  before  he  would  give  him  his  daughter 

•I  I  Sam.  xvii.  i — 5-5. 

(Z)  If  we  may  credit  Jofe-  killed,  and  twice  .that  number 
phus,  they  had  thirty  thoufand    wounded,  in  this  purfuit  ( i ) . 

(i)  Antiq.  lib.  vi.  cap.  u, 

E  e  4  to 
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to  wife  J  but  the  particulars  of  this  flaughter  are  not  fpe- 
cified  in  the  text  of  Scripture.  Thence,  however,  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  this  was  the  caufe  of  a  frefli  rupture  j 
and  that  the  princes  of  the  Philiflines  undertook  to  re- 
venge the  injury  ;  but  what  fuccefs  attended  them,  is  not 
faid. 

Soon  after  this  event,  they  were  overthrown  in  battle 
by  David  ^  ;  and  fome  great  change  feerns,  about  this 
time,  to  have  been  wrought  in  their  government ;  for, 
inftead  of  their  lords  or  princes,  we  now  read  of  a  king 

Achi/h,  they  had,  whofe  name  was  Achifh,  and  who  rcfided  at 
Gath  ".  He  is  elfewhere  called  Abimelech  ^y  the  ancient 
appellation,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  firft  kings  of  this 
people.  David,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  defigns  of  Saul, 
fled  to  Gath,  and  was  brought  before  this  king ;  who, 
imagining  him,  by  his  behaviour,  to  be  befide  himfelf, 
would  take  no  further  notice  of  him,  than  to  order  he 
fliould  be  brought  no  more  into  his  prefence  ^. 

The  Philiftines,  who  all  this  time  were  upon  no  fettled 
terms  with  Saul,  prevented  him  from  laying  hold  on  Da- 
vid in  the  wildernefs  of  Maon  *,  but  they  were  again,  it 
feems,  attended  with  bad  fuccefs,  in  their  attempts  againft 
him,  and  either  fled,  or  retreated,  before  Saul. 

Y-  Qf  PI         Achifli,  the  fon  of  Maoch,  afterwards  received  David, 
1288         his  wives,  and  all  his  followers,  into  his  protection;  and 

Ante  Chr.  treated  the  diftrefled  refugees  with  great  hofpitality :  at 
1060.  David's  requeft,  that  he  might  have  fome  place  allotted 
~'  him  for  his  particular  dwelling,  he  very  generoufly  named 

Ziklag  for  that  purpofe  ;  whence  it  was,  ever  after, 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  Judah.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
mod  efFed^ual  method  -for  binding  David  to  his  intereft. 
Achifli  had  fuch  influence  over  the  Philifl;ines,  that  they 
facrificed  their  refentment  for  the  wrongs  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  fugitive  prince,  to  their  prefent  intereft 
and  fafety  ;  and  let  him  live  peaceably  among  them,  ra- 

/  ther  than  hazard  the  confequences  of  his  return,  and  re- 

conciliation with  Saul.  Achifli,  who  conceived  very  high 
thoughts  of  David,  underftanding  he  had  been  out  upon 
fome  expedition,  examined  him  concerning  it ;  and,  re- 
ceiving fuch  an  anfwer,  as  made  him  imagine  he  had  been 
plundering  his  own  nation,  he  exprefl^ed  great  fatisfadtion, 
hoping  David  had  done  fomething  to  make  himfelf  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  now  he  fliould 

t  1  Sam.  xix.  8.  «  1  Sam.  xxi.  10.  *  Pfal.  xxxiv. 

y  I  Sam.  ubi  fupra.  &  xxi.  14.,  15. 
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have  him  as  afervant  for  ever.     Preparing,  foon  after,  to 
war  with  Saul,  he  told  David,  that  he  expected  him   to 
head  his  followers  ;    promifing   to  recompenfe  him  with 
fome  eminent  poll  in  his  fervice.     The  Philiftines   firfh 
aflembled  at  Shunem,  and  there  encamped  ;  from  thence 
they  removed  to  Aphek  :    here  the  feveral  bodies  of  the 
Philiftines  appeared  together,  in  a  kind  of  review,   under 
their  refpedtive  chiefs,  and  David  and  his  men  followed 
after  Achifli ;  from  whence  it  is  gathered,  that  the  pofh 
he  promifed  him  was,  to  be  captain   of  his  guard.     At 
this  difpofition  the  lords  and  chiefs  of  the  Philifthies  tak- 
ing offence,  expoftulated  with  Achifh  ;  who  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  them,  that  David  was  a  faft  and 
trully  friend.     Inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  what  the 
king  fiiid,  they  were  incenfed  againft  him,  a^id  infifted  on 
his  immediately  difmiffmg  David,  and  fending  him  back 
to  Ziklag,  left  he  fhould  have  it  in  his  power  to  betray 
them  in  battle,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  his 
iiatural  lord  and  mafter.  In  fliort,  they  could  not  imagine, 
that  David,  who  v/as  the  idol  of  his  people,  would  for- 
feit his  popularity,    by  fighting   againft  them.     Achifli, 
unab'e  to  refift  all  this  clamour,  called  David  to  him, 
and    affured  him,    that,    for  his   own   part,  he   had   the 
higheft  fenfe  of  his  fincerity  and  merit,  and  had  been  per- 
fecfly  fatisfied  with  his  behaviour  ever  fince  he  had  given 
him  ftielter  ;  but  that,  fince  the  lords  were  far  from  being 
difpofed  to  think  fo  well  of  him,  it  would  be   imprudent 
to  contend  againft  them  ;  therefore  he  defired  him  to  re- 
turn quietly  to  Ziklag.    David  refenting  the  diftruft  which    yr     f  v\ 
the  lords  entertained  of  him,  and  protefting  his  readinefs        jjoj. 
to  fight  in  his   caufe ;  Achifli  anfwered,  with  great  ear-    Ante  Chr, 
neftnefs,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  his   affection ;       ^^5^- 
that  he  had  a  fingular  vs^ieration  for  him  ;    and  that,  in    ^ 
his  eyes,  he  was  an  angel  of  God ;  but  that,  feeing  the 
Lords  were   fo  unreafonably  bent  againft  him,   he  muft 
confent  to  fet  out  for  Ziklag  early  next  morning. 

David  ict  out,  accordingly  ;  and  Achifli  and  the  Phi- 
liftines marched  againft  haul,  who  was  encamped  on 
Mount  Gilboa.  A  battle  was  fought  on  that  fame  mount, 
and  the  Philiftines  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  ' 
Ifraelites,  whom  they  drove  before  them  with  great  flaugh- 
ter ;  in  particular,  they  purfued  clofe  after  Saul  and  his 
fons,  Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Malchifluia,  whom  they 
flew.  They  difcharged  their  arrows,  with  great  eagernefs, 
after  Saul,  who  was  fore  wounded  by  them  ;  but  they  had 
fiot  the  honour  of  difpatching  him  :    he  fell,  ere  they 

reached 
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reached  him,  by  his  own  weapon.  Thus  the  Philillines, 
at  length,  obtained  a  complete  viftory;  in  confequence  of 
which,  they  poiTeiTcd  themfelves  of  a  great  part  of  the 
cnemy^s  country.  The  day  after  the  battle,  when  they 
came  to  ftrip  the  flain,  they  found  Saul  king  of  Ifrael,  and 
his  three  fons,  among  the  reft,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  They 
cut  off  SauPs  head ;  ftripped  him  of  his  armour,  which 
they  dedicated  in  the  temple  bf  Aftaroth  \  and  his  body, 
and  thofe,  alfo,  of  his  fons,  they  ignominioufiy  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  Bethlnan.  But  there  they  did  not  long  re- 
main. The  inhabitants  of  Jabefh-Gilead,  whom  that 
monarch  had  lately  faved  from  imminent  deftruftion, 
took  this  opportunity  of  ihewing  their  gratitude  to  their 
late  deliverer,  and,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  bringing 
away  thofe  mangled  remains  from  the  enemy,  gave  them 
a  more  honournble  burial  in  their  own  city  ^. 

After  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David  removed  from  Zik- 
lag  to  Hebron,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
greaieft  part  of  the  tribes.  As  for  Achifli,  though  we 
read  no  more  of  him,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  continued  his  good  offices  to  David  for  fome  confider- 
able  time ;  for,  during  the  whole  conteft  between  him 
and  lihboflieth,  the  furviving  fon  of  Saul,  the  Philiftines 
never  offered  to  difturb  him,  though  they  might,  at  that 
jun£lure,  have  eafily  crufhed  him  in  the  bud.  This  pa- 
cific difpofition  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  any  thing  but 
the  kind  interpofition  of  Achifh :  however,  the  Philif- 
tines no  fooner  underftood,  that  his  rival  was  dead,  and 
that  all  Ifrael  and  Judah  had  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him, 
than  they  renewed  hoftillties  :  but  whether  this  rupture 
was  owing  to  the  lofs  of  his  friend  and  protector  j  to  the 
jealoufy  the  Philiftines  conceived  of  his  great  power ;  or 
to  fome  other  motive,  the  text  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  they  marched  out  and  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim :  from  thence  they  removed  to  Baal- 
Perazim,  where  they  were  encountered  by  David,  and  by 
him  fo  completely  overthrown,  that,  intent  upon  nothing 
but  faving  themfelves,  they  left  their  baggage  behind 
them,  and  even  tlxeir  gods,  which  they  had  carried  about 
with  them,  in  imitation  of  the  Ifraelites,  when  they 
brought  their  ark  into  the  field.  The  Philiftines  feem 
Yr  of  Fl  ^°  have  rallied  again,  to  refcue  their  captive  gods.  They 
1301.  *  drew  up  in  battalia,  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim;  but  were 
Ante  Chr.   defeated  a-new  by  David,  in  a  fudden  onfet,  and  purfued 

'  z  I  Sam.  xviii.  xxix.  xxxi. 

with 
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with  great  daughter,  from  Geba  to  Gazer  %    a  place  on 
their  own  frontiers. 

The  war  did  not  end  here  ;    for,  in  a  little  time,  they  Yr.  of  Fl, 
were  invaded  by  David,  and  Metheg-Ammah  was  taken''.        1304. 

The  Philiftines  had  feveral  men  of  extraordinary  fta-  -^"^^  ^^'*« 
ture  among  them,  and  all,  it  feems,  of  the  kindred  of  '°^^' 
Goliath  :  and,  though  they  had  experienced  the  little  ufe 
of  fuch  men  in  an  army,  yet  they  feem  to  have  caft  their 
eyes  upon  thefe,  now  flattering  themfelves,  that,  by  their 
help,  they  might  retrieve  their  honour,  and  take  revenge 
on  David.  Wherefore,  after  they  had  lain  quiet  feveral 
years,  they  broke  out  into  a  war  again  with  Ifrael,  and 
their  giants  marched  in  their  army.  At  length  they  came 
to  battle,  in  which  Hhbi-Benob  (A),  a  fon  of  Goliath, 
taking  David  at  fome  difadvantage,  had  like  to  have  flain 
him  ;  but,  milling  his  aim,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  this 
prince  alliil:ed  by  Abilhai,  although  the  head  of  his  fpear 
weighed  three  hundred  fhekels  of  brafs,  and  he  was,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  appointed  for  war.  A  fecond 
battle  was  fought  near  a  place  called  Gob,  wherein  Saph, 
another  fon  of  Goliath,  was  flain  by  Sibbechai,  the  Hu- 
Ihathite ;  and  a  third  at  Gob,  alfo,  when  Goliath's  bro- 
ther, the  ftaff  of  whofe  fpear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam, 
fell,  by  the  valorous  might  of  Elhanan  the  fon  of  Jaare- 
Oregim,  a  Bethlehemite.  From  this  laft  place  the  war 
was  transferred  into  the  territory  of  Gath ;  where,  in  a 
fourth  battle,  another  fon  of  Goliath,  who  had  fix  fingers 
upon  each  hand,  and  fix  toes  upon  each  foot,  challenged, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  the  whole  army  of  Ifrael  to  fend 
out  one  of  their  number  to  fight  him  ;  but  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Jonathan,  the  fon  of  Shimea,  the  brother  of  Da- 
vid. The  Philiftines,  thus  exhaufted  of  their  gigantic 
brood  ;  or  perceivings  that  their  mighty  ftature  and 
ftrength  could  not  fecure  vi£tory,  refrained  from  a 
farther  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  many  lofles,  they  had  hitherto  fo  obftinately 
maintained  ^. 

From  henceforward  the  affairs  of  this  people  are  more 
flightly  touched  on  j  whence  it  may  be  argued,  that  their 
power  was  greatly  weakened  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  arc 
told,  that  *'  their  horn  was  broken  afunder  "  by  thefe  un- 
fortunate wars  with  David  •*,  who   now  made  them  tri- 

*  »  Sam.  V.  17 — 25.  ^  a  Sam.  viii.  I.  c^Sam.  xxi. 

15— a»,  ^  Eccluf.  xlvii.  8. 

(A)  Jofephus  calls  him  Amchon. 

butaries 
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butaries  to  his  tkrone  *,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  alfo  concluded,  that,  having  fo  often,  and  to  fo 
little  purpofe,  engaged  in  bloody  and  deftrutlive  wars, 
they  grew  wifer,  and  rather  applied  themielves  to  com- 
merce, and  the  arts  of  peace  (B).  And  hence  it  may  be, 
that  we  find  their  country  open  to  the  Ifiaeiites  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Solomon's  reign,  Achifh,  the  fon  of  Maachah, 
then  reigning  at  Gatji ;  who,  whether  he  is  the  fame 
Achifh  who  was  fo  kind  to  David,  we  will  not  take  upon 
us  to  determine,  the  commentators  being  divided  in  their 
opinions  about  this  matter. 

Many  years  after  thefe  wars,  the  PhiUftines  were  ha- 
rafl'ed  by  Nadab  king  of  Ifrael,  who  laid  fiege  to  a  city  of 

Ante  Chr.   theirs,  called  Gibbethon  ;  which  city  was  again  befieged 
933*        by  Elah  king  of  Ifrael,  fome  years  afterwards ;  for  it  be- 

■  longed  to  their  kingdom,  though   the  Philiftines,  finding 

it  deferted  by  the  Levites  '^j  feized  on  it,  and  kept  it,  in 
fpite  of  the  feveral  efforts  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  to  tear  it 
from  them  •,  that  kingdom  being  then  in  great  dillra£l:ion. 
But,  notwithftanding  this  their  vigorous  oppofition  to 
the  kings  of  Ifrael,  they  afterwards  courted  the  favour  of 
Jehofliaphat  king  of  Judah,  by  a  voluntary  payment  of 
the  tribute,  which  had  been,  as  we  may  hence  conclude, 
impofed  on  them  by  their  conqueror  David  (C) ;  and 
which,  it  feems,  they  had  neglected  to  pay  to  fome  of  Je- 
holhaphat's  predeceflbrs. 

e  %  Chron.  xi.  14. 


(B)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fup- 
pofes,  that  ihey  took  Sidon  by 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  the 
Edomites ;  thereby  meaning 
to  extend  their  trade,  which 
they  had  now  chiefly  at  heart, 
by  delh'oying  fo  dangerous  a 
rival.  He  alfo  imagines  this 
event  to  have  fallen  out  in  the 
reis:n  of  David :  for  he  ob- 
ferves,  that,  in  Solomon's 
reign,  the  Sidonians,  though 
fettled  at  Tyre,  had  not  yet 
loft  their  name.  We  read  in 
Juftin,  that  Sidon  was  taken 
by  the  Philiftines ;  though  he 
feems  to  be  miftaken,  in  faying 


it  was  done  by  the  king  of  Af- 
calon  ;  for  we  do  not  read  of 
a  king  of  that  place  any  where 
elfe.  Remembering  the  ftory 
of  the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto, 
who  was  here  metamorphofed, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
have  coniidered  the  city  of  Af- 
calon  as  the  metropolis  of  Pa- 
leftine:  whence  we  find  the 
king  of  Paleftine  placed  in  that 
city  by  Trogus,  whom  Juftin 
epitomizes. 

(C)  Jofephiis  calls  it  their 
accuftomed  tribute;  and  none 
but  David  could  have  impofed 
it  on  them. 


They 
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They  rebelled  againft  Jehoram  the  fon  of  Jeliofliaphat,   Yr.  of  FI. 
broke  into  his  kingdom,  rifled  his  palace,  and  carried  their       '4-6o. 
rage  againft  him  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  exterminate  all        g^gj  ^^' 
his  family,  except  Athaliah,  and  her  fon  Ahaziah,  who  , 

had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  their  fury.  At  this  time  alfo, 
they  carried  off  a  great  number  of  captives,  fome  of  whom 
they  fold  to  the  Edomites  ^,  next  to  themfelves,  the  wopft 
enemies  the  Ifraelites  had,  and  fome  to  the  Grecians  s ; 
thereby  fending  them  fo  far  from  home,  that  they  could 
have  but  little  or  no  chance  of  feeing  their  native  country 
again.  This  extraordinary  fuccefs  may  have  been  owing, 
in  great  meafure,  to  the  afliftance  they  received  from  the 
Arabians,  who,  at  the  fame  period,  made  war  upon  the 
Ifraelites'*;  but  whether  feparately,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  Philiftines,  we  know  not. 

Whencefoever  their  fuccefs  arofe,  in  the  end  it  proved   Yr.  of  Fl. 
very  unfortunate.     They  were  invaded  by  Uzziah  king  of   ;»  '^''^^'. 
Judah,  who  difmantled  Gath,  and  Jabneh,  and  Afhdod  •,        g^ 
and  built  cities  of  ftrength  among  them,   to  awe,    and  -, 

keep  them  in  fubje£lion. 

They  groaned  under  this  fatal  blow  all  the  days  of  Uz- 
ziah, we  may  fuppofe,  and,  perhaps,  of  Jotham  too  -,  but, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  perceiving  the  weak  ftate  of  the    Yr.  of  Fl; 
kingdom  of  Judah,  they  took  up  arms  again,  and  warred       i6oS. 
againft  Ahaz  with   fuch  fuccefs,  as  made  ample  amends    -^"^^  ^^''* 
for  the  lofTes  they  had  fuftained  in  the  time  of  Uzziah         '^^°' 
his  grandfather ;   for,  they  reduced  the  cities  of  Bethihe- 
mefli,  Ajalon,  Gedoroth,  Shochoh,  Timnah,  and  Gimzo, 
and  the  feveral  territories  thereunto  belonging,  and  there 
fettled;    thus  adding  a  large  portion  of  the -kingdom  of 
Judah  to  their  own  country  ^ 

But  this  fine  acquifition  was  a  very  ihort  time  in  their 
hands.  They  were,  immediately  after,  admonifhed  not 
to  rejoice,  becaufe  the  rod  of  him  that  fmote  them  was 
broken  ;   "  for  that  out  of  the  ferpent's  root  fliould  come 

forth  a  cockatrice which  ihould  diiTolve  their  whole 

country  ^"     A  prophecy  which  was  feverely  fulfilled  by   Yr.  of  Fl, 
Hezekiah  the  fon  of  Ahaz,  whom  they  had  conquered:    ^  '^^3^ 
this  prince  over-ran  their  whole  country';  and,  to  add  to 
their  misfortunes,  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked 
by  the  AfTyrians  in  the  reign  of  iSennacherib,  who  fent 
his  general  Tartan  to  reduce  them.     Their  city  Afhdod 

f  Amos  i.  6.  g  Joel  iii-  6.  ^  z  Chron.  xxi.  iB,  17. 

i  2  Cliron.  xxviii.  18.  k  Ifa.  xiv.  x^—iu  ^  a  Kings 

xviii.  S. 

was 
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was  befieged  accordingly,  and  taken  by  him  ^  ;  and  thus 
were  they,  at  length,  reduced  to  the  lowefl  ebb  of  mif- 
fortune. 

And  now  the  period  of  their  final  deftru£tion  was 
come.  By  their  fubje6lion  to  the  AfTyrians,  they  not 
only  loft  their  liberties,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  their 
country  became  the  feat  of  a  long  and  obftinate  war.  For 
Pfammetichus  king  of  Egyptj  jealous  of  the  growing 
power    of  the    Affyrians,    and   apprehenlive  that  Egypt 

Yr.  of  Fl.    rnight  fhare  the  fate  of  its  neighbour,  undertook  to  drive 
1678.       them  out  of  Paleftine.     With  this  view,  he  laid  fiege  to 

Ante  Chr.    Afhdod  or  Azotus  ;  but  he  was  twenty-nine  years  before 
^74'        that  place  ere  he  could  reduce  it " ;  during  which  time,  it 

"  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  country  fighed  under  all 

the  calamities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

From  thenceforward  they  were  tributary  to  the  great 
monarchies,  as  they  fucceeded  each  other.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  flavery  they  were  miferably  haralfed  by  the 
Egyptians,  who,  willing  to  make  their  barrier  as  ftrong 
as  poflible,  feized  on  great  part  of  their  country,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  city  of  Gaza  °. 

After  this  period,  we  read  of  a  king  of  Gaza  p,  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  nothing  to  add  ;  nor  have  we  any 
thing  elfe  to  fay  of  the  Philiftines  in  general.  What,  in 
the  end,  became  of  them,  will  be  beft  learned  from  the 
threats  of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  Zephaniah,  who 
paints  their  deftrudtion  in  very  lively  colours :  **  Gaza 
(hall  be  forfaken,  and  Afkelon  a  defolation :  they  fhall 
drive  out  Afhdod  at  the  noon  day,  and  Ekron  fhall  be 
rooted  up.  Wo  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts,  the 
nation  of  the  Cherethites  !  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  againft 
you  :  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philiftines,  I  will  deftroy 
thee,  that  there  fhall  be  no  inhabitant  -,  and  the  fea-coafts 
ihall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  fhepherds,  and  folds  for 
flocks^." 

m  Ifa.  xxi,  i»  n  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap,  157.  *  Jerem, 

xlvii.  I.  P  Zech.  ix.  5.  q  Zephan.  xi.  4— 6.    Joel  iii, 

AiiiQS  i.    Jerem.  xlvii.    Ezek.  xxv.    Zech.  ubi  fopra* 
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S  E  C  T.     I. 

A  Defcription  of  Syria. 

SYRIA  is,  in  Hebrew,  Aram;  fo  named  from  Aram,  Its  name 
the  youngefl  fon  of  Shem.  This  Hebrew  name  is  of 
very  wide  extent,  perhaps  of  little  lefs  than  the  Greek 
name  Syria ;  at  lead  it  included  what  we  now  call  Syria 
and  Mefopotamia,  which  is  the  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Syria 
of  the  Two  Rivers. 

Aram,  then,  is  its  firft,  and  genuine  name  :  as  for  that 
of  Syria,  fome  derive  it  from  one  Syrus,  who  fprung 
from  the  earth ;  others,  from  Syrus,  the  fon  of  Agenor. 
Other  opinions  are  not  wanting,  on  this  fubed^  j  but  the 
moft  common,  and  beft  grounded,  is,  that  Syria  is  a  con- 
traction of  Aflyria  ** ;  thefe  two  names  being  confounded, 
and  indifferently  ufed,  by  the  ancients  (A). 

Authors  are  not  agreed  upon  the  exa£l  bounds  of  this 
country,  becaufe  they  confider  it  at  different  times,  when 
its  name  was  more  or  lefs  famous,  and  its  empire  more 
or  lefs  extenfive.  But,  confining  ourfelves  to  the  proper 
Syria,  we  may  venture  to  determine  its  dimenfions.  It 
lay  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft,  the  Euphra- 
tes on  the  eaft,  mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  Arabia . 
the  Defert,  Paleftine,  and  Phoenice,  on  the  fouth ;  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

Syria,  in  ancient  times,  has  been  varioully  divided.  Its  divi* 
At  firft,  it  was,  without  doubt,  parcelled  out  into  feveral  /'ons* 
little  kingdoms  and  jurifdi£lions;  in  after-times  it  feems 
to  have  been  divided  into  four  principal  provinces,  Zo- 
bah,  Damafcus,  Hamath,  and  Gefliur ;  the  reft  we  find 
in  Scripture,  fuch  as  Bcth-Rehob,  Iftitob,  Maacha,  were 
probably   fub-divifions.     Afterwards  the   whole  country 

*  Vide  Herodotus,    lib.   viz.  cap.  63.    Juftin,  lib.  i.  cap.  «, 

(A)  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Pro-  formed  and  convinced  thereof* 
legomena  to  his  Syrian  Gods,  We  fliall  only  add,  that  Lu- 
has   dwelt   on   this  point,    to     cian,  who  was   himfelf  a  Sy-  / 

whom   we   refer    our    reader^     rian  of  Samofata,  calls  himfelf 
who  would  be  thoroughly  in-    an  AlTyrian, 

wa$ 
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was  diflinguifhed  into  two  parts  only,  though  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Idum^eans,  Jews,  Gazites,  and  Azotites,  or  the 
whole  country  of  the  Philiftines,  were  included ;  which 
two  parts  were  Coelefyria  and  Phoenice  ^.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Syria,  in  the  great  extent  of  its 
name,  was  thus  divided ;  Commagene,  Seleucis  of  Syria, 
Coelefyria,  Phoenice,  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  Judrea,  in  the 
midland.  This  is  Strabo's  divifion ;  wdio,  neverthelefs, 
elfewhere  diftinguifhes  Phoenice  from  Syria  ;  but  Ptolemy 
fubdivides  thefe,  and  !n  the  proper  Syria  only  reckons 
Commagene,  Pieria,  Cyrrhiftica,  or  Cyrrheftica,  Salucis, 
Calliotis,  or  Cafiotis,  Chalybonitis,  Chalcidice,  or  Chal- 
cidene,  Apamene,  Laodicene,  Phoenicia  Mediterranean 
Coelefyria,  and  Palmyrene. 
Comma-  To  follow  the  divifion  of  Ptolemy :  Commagene,   or 

gtne,  Comagene,  had,  on  the  weft.    Mount  Amanus ;  on  the 

north,  part  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  on  the  eaft,  it  was  wafh- 
ed  by  the  Euphrates  ;  but  on  the  fouth,  whether  it  was 
contiguous  to  Seleucis,  Cyrrheftica,  or  both,  is  uncertain ; 
it  was  the  north  corner  of  Syria.  The  chief  cities  of  this 
j)rovince  were,  Samofata  upon  the  Euphrates,  the  metro- 
polis, Antiochia  ad  Taurum,  Germanicia  %  Singa,  Chao- 
nia,  and  feveral  other  cities,  once  of  great  note,  but 
long  fmce  utterly  deftroyed. 

Seleucis  contained,  according  to  Strabo^s  divifion, 
Pieria  and  Cafotis  ;  the  fir  ft  lying  to  the  north,  and  the 
laft  to  the  fouth.  Ptolemy  divides  this  traft  into  Pieria, 
Seleucis,  and  Cafiotis  ;  but  the  whole  is  comprifed,  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  under  the  general  name  of  Antiochene, 
anfwering  to  Strabo's  Seleucis.  In  this  part  of  Syria 
flood  the  following  cities  *,  Myriandrus  on  the  Sinus  Iffi- 
cus,  or  the  Iftic  gulph,  Rhofus,  or  Rhoflus,  Seleucia, 
Pofidonium,  Heraclea,  Laodicea  Gabala,  Pablos  Bala- 
rijea,  and  Carne,  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Phoenice. 
Seleucia  was  fo  called  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  re- 
paired and  embellifhed  it  with  many  magnificent  build- 
ings, it  is  coiiftantly  ftyled  by  the  ancients  Seleucia 
Pieria,  or  Seleucia  on  the  Coaft  ;  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  other  eight  cities,  to  which  Seleucus  Nicator  gave  the 
fame  name  *.  It  borrowed  the  name  of  Pieria  from  the 
province,  as  the  province  did  from  Mount  Pierius,  which 
ftood  in  it,  and  was  fo  called,  by  the  Macedonians,  froni 
'  its  refemblance  to  the  famous  Mount  Pierius  in  Greece. 

F  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  fub  initio.  *  Pliny,  lib.  v.  cap.  »4» 

Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  5i5.  *  Appian.  Syriac.  p,  loz. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  cities  bearing  the  fame  name,  this,  and  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris,  were  the  moll  renowned.  Alexandria 
is,  by  Ptolemy  ^,  placed  in  Syria  ;  but  by  Pliny  ^^  and 
mofl  other  geographers,  in  Cilicia  •,  and  perhaps,  more 
properly,  as  it  Itood  without  the  Pylae  Syriae,  commonly 
faid  to  be  the  boundaries  between  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Be- 
tween Seleucia  and  Pofidonium,  was  the  ifland  of  Meli- 
loca,  formed  by  the  ftagnant  waters  of  the  Orontes,  and 
once  famous  for  its  fcarlet  dye. 

Thus  far  of  the  cities  on  the  coafl.  In  the  inland,  or 
Mediterranean  Seleucis,  flood  the  famous  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes,  Seleucia  ad  Belum,  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Belus,  Apamea,  EmifTa,  or  Emefa,  Epiphanea,  LarilTa, 
Arethufa,  &c.  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  all  Syria, 
and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  It  con- 
filled  of  four  parts,  each  feparated  from  the  reft  by  its 
own  wall,  and  all  enclofed  by  a  common  fortification^ 
Of  the  founders  of  thefe  cities,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  our  hiftory  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria.  Apamea, 
fo  called  from  Apama,  wife  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  ftood  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Orontes  and  Marfyas,  and  gave  the  name  of  Apa- 
mene  to  the  adjoining  country.  Emefa  was  anciently  a 
city  of  great  note,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  on  the  fpot 
where  the  prefent  town  of  Hamfa  ftands  5  which  name 
fome  derive  from  Emefa. 

Cyrrheftica  lay  between  Seleucis,  Comagene,  and  the  CyrthejlU 
Euphrates.  It  was  fo  called  from  its  metropolis  Cyrrhus,  c«. 
and  Cyrrhus  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name  in  Macedon. 
The  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Syria,  of  great  note,  were 
Hierapolis,  called  alfo  Bambyce,  and  by  the  Syrians 
Magog,  Heraclea,  and  Bercea.  Zeugma  is  placed,  by 
Ptolemy,  in  this  province ;  but  by  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  in 
Comagene.  Bambyce  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city 
we  have  firft  mentioned ;  but  Seleucus  changed  it  into 
that  of  Hierapolis,  or  the  Holy  City ;  probably  on  account 
of  the  worftiip  that  was  there  paid  to  the  Syrian  godiicfs. 
^lian  fpeaks  of  facred  fifties  at  Bambyce,  we  fuppofe  in 
the  river  Singas,  on  which  it  ftood,  that  were  conftantly 
feen  in  ftioals ;  one,  that  feemed  to  be  their  prince,  or 
leader,  fwimming  before  the  reft.  He  adds,  that  they 
cultivated  a  kind  of  friendftiip  with  each  other,  the  god- 
defs  infpiring   them  with  a  wondeiful  union   and  agree- 

i»  Ptolemy,  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  c  Lib,  v.  cap.  a;. 
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-     ment.      The  prefcnt  city  cf  Aleppo,   or  Chalep,  as  tlie^ 
Greek  writers  of  the  middle   age  ilyle  it,  is  thought  to 
fiave  fucceeded  in  the  room  of  Beroea.     Zeugma  was  fo 
called  from  a  famous  bridge   there  over  the  Euphrates, 
faid  by  Pliny,  Dion  CafTius,  the  poet  Lucan,  and  Stepha- 
nus,  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  his  crofling  that  river  with  his  army.     But  Ar- 
lian  writes,  that  Alexander  pafled  the  Euphrates  at  Thap- 
facus,  having  firft  repaired  the  bridge  that  Darius  had 
built  there  ^.     And  truly  this   route  was  much  fhorter, 
and  far  more  convenient  for  Alexander,  who  was  then 
returning  from  Egypt  to  rneet  Darius  marching  from  Ba- 
bylon.    Tliapfacus  lay  in  his  way  ;  whereas  he  m.uft  have 
fetched  a  great  circuit  to  pafs  the  river  at  Zeugma,  which 
it  is  highly  improbable  he  did,  as  he  had  a  bridge  much 
nearer,  that  only  wanted  a  little  repair. 
Chakidene.       Chalcidene  w^as  wholly  an  inland  province, being  bound- 
ed by  Antiochene,  or  Seleucis,  on  the  weft  ;  Cyrrheftica 
on  the  north  ;  Chalybonitis  on  the  eaft  *,  and  by  Apamene 
and  Ccelefyria  on  the  fouth.     It  took  the  name  of  Chalci- 
dene from  its  metropolis  Chalcis,  the  only  city  of  note  in 
this   province,  though  commended  by  Pliny  as  the  moft 
fertile  of  all  Syria. 
Clalyboni-        Chalybonitis  extended  from  Ccelefyria  to  the  Euphrates, 
f'^J'  and  was   fo  calkd  from  Clialybon,  the  only  city  it  con- 

tained worthy  of  notice.     Some,  fuppofing  Chalep  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  Chalybon,  conclude  Aleppo,  or  Cha- 
lep, and  Chalybon,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  city  •,  but 
Chalybon  is  placed    by  Ptolemy  at   the  thirty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  feventy-firil  of  longitude,  and  con- 
fequently  a  great  way  fouth  of  the  prefent  Aleppo. 
Pabnyrene,       Palmyrene  was  a  fpacious  and  fertile  province  in  the 
niidft  of  a  frightful  defert,    having  Chalybonitis:  to   the 
north  ;  Ccelefyria  to  the  weft  ;  the  Euphrates  to  the  eaft  ; 
\         and  Arabia  Deferta  to  the  fouth.     The  chief  cities  of  this 
province  were   Palmyra  and  Thapfacus.      Of  Palmyra, 
which  gave  name  to  the  province,  and  the  ruins,  that  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  In  the  place  where  it  ftood,  we  fliall  fpeak 
anon ;  and  only  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  inhabitants 
having  revolted  from  the  emperor  Aiirelian,  and  adhered 
to  one   Antiochus,    or  Achilles,  as  Vopifcus  calls  him., 
who  had  affumed  the  purple,  their  city  was,  by  the  em- 
petor^s  orders,  rafed  to  the  ground.     Aurelian  foon  H' 

^  Plln.  lib.  V.  cap.  44.    Dio.  Hb.  xi,  p.  128.    Lucan.  lib«  viii, 
¥er.*237.    Arian.  lib.  iii.  p.  168. 

j)ented 
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f>ent€d  of  what  he  had  done,  and  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt; 
but  it  never  rofe  again  to  its  ancient  fplendor ;  nay,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  the  far  greater  part  of 
it  flill  lay  in  ruins.  Thapfacus  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Arabia  Deferta ;  but  by  Pliny  and  Stephanus  in  Syria. 
The  latter  writer  tells  us,  that  it  was  built  by  Seleucus  j 
but  he  is  certainly  miftaken  •,  fince  it  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  It 
could,  therefore,  be  only  repaired  and  embelllfhed  by  Se- 
leucus. In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  was 
known  by  the  Greek  name  Amphipolis  ^  Here  Cyrus, 
with  his  whole  army,  forded  the  Euphrates  on  foot,  the 
water  reaching  no  higher  than  their  breafls.  At  the 
fame  place  Darius  crofled  the  fame  river  on  a  bridge,  as 
he  marched  into  Cilicia  to  meet  Alexander  ;  and  repaflTed 
it  on  his  return,  as  he  fled  from  that  conqueror.  Strabo 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Thapfacus,  and  places  it  at 
the  diilance  of  two  thoufand  ftadia  from  Zeugma.  It 
feems  alfo  to  be  mentioned  in  holy  writ ;  for  where  Solo- 
mon's empire  is  faid  to  have  extended  "  from  Thiphfach,  to 
Azzah,  or  Gaza,"  the  Greek  hasThapfa,  and  the  Vulgate 
Thaphfa;  and  the  river  mentioned  there,  as  the  boundary 
of  Solomon's  dominions,  is,  by  the  Chaldee,  interpreted 
the  Euphrates,  and  very  rightly,  in  the  opinion  of  Bon- 
frerius  and  Grotius;  fince  David  extended  his  empire  to 
the  banks  of  that  river ;  fo  that  it  was  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Euphrates,  on  which  Thapfacus  flood ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  Gaza,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

Ccclefyria,  properly  fo  called,  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  Cce!eyria, 
whom  we  choofe  to  follow,  between  the  two  mountains 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  was  thence  called  Ccelefy- 
tia,  or  the  Hollow  Syria.  The  principal  cities  in  this 
part  were,  Hcliopolis,  Abila,  Damafcus,  and  Laodicea 
Cabiofa,  or  Ad  Libanum.  lieliopolis,  or  the  city  of  the 
Sun,  fo  called  from  the  worfhip  paid  there  to  that  lumi- 
nary, is  placed  by  Pliny  near  the  head  of  the  Orontes. 
Of  the  flately  remains  of  this  city,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Balbeck,  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  Abila  flood, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  between  Heliopolis  and  Damaf- 
cus. That  geographer  flyles  it  Abila  Lyfaniae,  which 
agrees  with  St.  Luke's  divifion  of  the  tetrarchy.  From 
Abila  the  neighbouring  country  took  the  name  of  Abilene. 

r  Pliny,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  Voplfc.  in  Auiel.  cap.  50.  Zof.  cap. 
f  I.  Procop.  dc'iEdific.  lib.  ii.  in  fin.  Xenophon.  de  Cyr.  Exped. 
Jib.  i.  p.  150. 

F  f  2  •         Zofimus 
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Zofimus  places  a  town,  named  Aphaca,  half  way  betweeir 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Venus, 
and  a  lake  near  it,  in  which  the  gifts,  that  were  offered 
to  the  goddefs,  however  light,  funk  to  the  bottom,  if  ac- 
ceptable ;  but  if  difpleafing,  floated,  however  heavy,  on 
the  furface  of  the  water  *.  Seneca  *  mentions  a  lake  in 
Syria  (no  doubt  the  fame),  on  which  even  the  heavieft 
bodies  floated  ;  bat  he  takes  no  notice  either  of  the  god- 
defs, or  the  gifts  offered  to  her.  The  temple  of  Venus 
at  Aphaca  was  a  fchool  of  wickednefs,  as  Eufebius  ftyles 
it,  and  therefore  rafed  to  the  ground  by  Conflantine  the 
Great  **.  Damafcus  i«  frequently  mentioned,  both  by 
the  facred  and  profane  hiftorians.  It  was  once  the  me- 
tropolis of  Syria,  and,  in  Strabo's  time,  a  mofl  confpi- 
cuous  city  *=.  The  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoflate, 
ftyles  it,  '^  the  eye  of  all  the  Eaft,  the  facred  and  mofl 
magnificent  Damafcus."  He  commends  it  on  account  of 
its  temples,  fountains,  rivers,  the  richnefs  and  fertility 
of  its  foil ''.  Some  of  the  ancients  fuppofe  this  city  to  have 
been  built  by  one  Damafcus,  whofe  nanie  it  borrowed  ^ 
but  the  moft  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
founded  by  Uz,  Aram's  eldeil  fonf.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it 
was  in  being  in  Abraham's  time,  and  confequently  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  now  extant. 
Of  the  feveral  viciflitudes  It  underwent,  in-  ancient  times, 
under  its  own  and  foreign  princes,  we  ihall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  in  the  fequel  (C).     The  city  of  Laodicea,  called 

by 

*  Zof.  lib.  i.  €ap.  5S.  ^  Senec.  Quaell.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap. 

a6.  b  Eufeb,  in  Vit.  Conft.  lib.  iii.  cap.  55.  c  Stra- 

bo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  520.  '^  Julian,  Imp.  Ap.  xxiv.  ad   Scrap, 

e  Bochart,   Geog.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

(C)  The  city  of  Damafcus,  compafred  with   gardens,    ac- 

accordlng  to   Mr.  Maundrell's  cording  to   computation,    full 

account,  is  fituated  on  an  ev^n  thirty  miles  round.     The  river 

plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  Barrady,    as  foon  as  it  ilTues 

one  can   but  juft  difcern    the  out  from  between  the  clefts  of 

mountains,    which  compafs  it  the  Antilibanus  into  the  plain, 

on  the  farther  fide.     It  flands  is  divided  into  three  llreams, 

on  the  wefl-fide  of  the  plain,  whereof    the  middlemoll   and 

about  two  miles  diftant  from  largell  runs  diredly  to  Damaf- 

the  head  of  the  river  Barrady,  cus,    and  is  diflributed  to  all 

which  waters  it.     It  is   of  a  the  cillems  and  fountains  of  the 

long,  flrait  figure,  about  two  city  ;    while  the  other     two, 

miles  in  extent,  adorned  with  which  feem  to  be  the  work  of 

mofques  and   fleeples,  and  in-  art,  are  drawn  round,   one  to 

the 
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i>y  fomc  Laodlcea  Cablofa,  but  moft  commonly  Laodicea 
ad  Libanum  ^^  to  diftinguifli  it  from  a  city  of  the  fame 
name,  which  wc  have  mentioned  above,  on  the  coaft  of 
Seleucis,  flood  on  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  Mount  Li- 
banus  to  the  weft,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  Proper 
Coelefyria  to  the  fouth.  From  hence,  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, which  Ptolemy  makes  a  feparate  province,  took 
the  name  of  I^aodicene. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Syria  proper,  was  divided  Other div^- 
into  Camagene,  or  Euphratenfis,  Syria  Palmyrena,  or  /<"'^« 
Syria  Salutaris,  and  Phoenicia  Libani,  or  Libanefia.  The 
Arabs  reckon  Paleftine  into  Syria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
even  Cilicia  on  the  other,  and  call  it  Sham ;  and  Abu'l- 
feda  divides  the  whole  into  five  junds  or  provinces  j  the 
Kynnefryne,  Hemfene^  Damafcene,  Jordanitic,  and  Pa- 
Jeftine. 

b  Strabo,  lib.  xvi,  p.  510.     Pliny,  lib.  v.  cap.  23. 


the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
10  the  left,  on  the  borders  of 
the  gardens,  into  which  they 
are  let  by  little  currents,  and 
fo  every  where  difperfed.  The 
houfes  of  the  city,  whofe  flreets 
are  very  narrow,  are  all  built, 
on  the  outfide,  either  with 
fun-burnt  brick,  or  Flemifh 
wall ;  and  yet  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  fee  the  gates  and 
doors  adorned  with  marble  por- 
tals, carved  and  inlaid  with 
great  beauty  and  variety .;  and, 
within  thefe  portals,  to  find ' 
large  fquare  courts,  beautified 
with  fragrant  trees,  and  marble 
fv)untains,  and  compailed  round 
with  fplendid  apartments.  In 
thefe  apartments  the  ceilings 
and  traves  are  ufually  painted 
and  gilded  j  and  their  duans, 
which  are  a  fort  of  low  flagea, 
feated  in  the  pleafanteft  part  of 
the  room,  elevated  about  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks 
eat,  fleep,  fmoke,  receive 
vifits,  fay  their  prayers,  &c. 
are  adorned  on  the  fides  with 


variety  of  marble  mixed  in 
Mofalc  knots  and  mazes,  fpread 
with  carpets,  and  furniflied  all 
round  with  bolfters  and  cufhions 
to  the  very  height  of  luxury. 
In  this  city  is  fhewn  the  church 
of  John  the  Baptiil,  now  con- 
verted into  a  famous  mofque  ; 
the  houfe  of  Ananias,  which 
is  only  a  fmall  grotto  or  cellar, 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable  ; 
and  the  houfe  of  Judas,  with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged,  where- 
in is  an  old  tomb,  the  fuppofed 
burying  -  place  of  Ananias, 
which  the  Turks  hold  in  fuch 
veneration,  that  they  maintain 
a  lamp  continually  burning 
over  it.  This  is  the  fubftancc 
of  Dr.  Maundrell's  account; 
to  which  we  add,  that  the  fruit 
tree  called  the  damafcene,  and 
the  flower  called  the  damafk- 
rofe,  were  tranfplanted  from 
the  gardens  belonging  to  this 
city  ;  and  that  the  filks  and 
linen,  known  by  the  name  of 
damafks,  were  probably  the 
invention  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Such  is  the  fertility  of  this  country,  that  it  may  be 
ftyled  a  pleafant  garden.  It  abounds  with  all  things,  both 
for  the  profit  and  delight  of  man.  It  is  moftly  a  level 
champaign,  covered  vi^ith  a  rich  deep  foil,  and  yields  to 
no  fpot  on  earth  that  lies  under  the  fame  parallel. 

The  rivers  of  this  country  are,  the  Orontes  (B),  a  tuf-r 
bid,  rapid  flream,  the  waters  unwholefome,  and  fifh  not 
eatable^;  the  Barrady,  formerly  the  Chryforrhoas,  which 
rufhing  from  Antilibanus  down  to  Damafcus»  is  there  di- 
vided into  endlefs  ilreams,  for  the  fupplyand  decoration  of 
that  city ;  but  uniting  again  at  fome  diPiance  from  it, 
they  lofe  themfelves  in  a  morafs  s.  The  Abana  and 
rharpar  muft  have  been  only  branches  (C)  of  this  river. 

Other  particulars  remarkable  in  this  country  are  the 
two  valleys  of  fait ;  one  within  four  hours  of  Aleppo,  the 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palmyra*^ ;  which  produce 
that  mineral  in  furprifing  abundance,  the  foil  to  a  conii- 
derable  depth  being  ft'rongly  impregnated.  The  medi- 
cinal waters  alfo  in  and  about  Palmyra  ^  might,  claim  our 
attention.  Among  the  extraordinary  productions  of  this 
country,  we  may  alfo   reckon  the  few  cedars  which  are 

f  See   Maundrell's   Journey  from    Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,   p.  4. 
f  Ibid.  p.  123.  aFhilofuph.  Tranfj(5t,   Nainb.   217.  p.  83, 

*  Ibid.  p.  103,  104. 


(B)  This  river,  according  to 
Strabo,  difappeared  at  a  place 
called  Charybdis,  between  A- 
pamea  and  Antioch  ;  and  after 
having  run  five  miles  under- 
ground, emerged. 

(C)  Radziviile,  the  palatine 
c.f  Wilna,  t^ll?  us  roundly  of 
the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
which  watered  the  city  of  Da- 
liiafcus  when  he.  was  t"here,  in 
the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  that 
they  were  then  unnavigable, 
but  full  of  fifh,  and  flreamed 
down  from  the  mountain 
Chrizoroa,  which  fhould  have 
been  written  Chryforrhoas,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  river 
which  watered  Damafcus,  and 
i)ot  of  any  mountain  there. 
Thevenot  never  once  mentions 
the  ri^rers  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
fcut  defcribes  three  rivers  that 


water  Damafcus,  and  meet  at 
the  end  of  the  town  j  one  of 
which,  in  the  chapter  follow- 
ing, he  calls  Banias.  There 
is  no  footrtep  of  the  names 
Abana  and  Pharpar  among  the 
bell;  Arabian  geographers. 
Abu*ifeda  fays  the  flream, 
which  fupplies  Damafcus, 
comes  out  of  a  cavern  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  city,  and  im- 
mediately divides  ;  which  is  fo 
exaclly  Dr.  Maundrell's  de- 
fcription  of  this  water,  that 
they  very  abundantly  confirm 
Ccich  other.  This  laft  traveller 
could  not  fo  much  as  find  any 
memory  of  the  names  of  Aba- 
na and  Pharpar  ;  and  fuppofes 
they  muft  have  been  branches 
ot  this  river  Barrady,  which 
cpmes  out  of  the  rock. 

now 
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now  ftandin^  upon  Lebanoji,  or  Libanus,  near  a  Chriftian 
monaftery,  called  Canobinc,  about  ten  hours  journey 
from  Tripoly.  Of  the  old  trees,  which  are  very  large, 
there  are  only  fixteen.  One  of  thefe  being  meafured, 
was  found  to  be  twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  circumference, 
yet  perfectly  found,  its  branches  fpreading  thirty-feven 
yards  around  ;  about  five  or  fix  yards  from  the  ground  it 
divided  itfelf  into  five  branches,  each  equal  to  a  great 
tree  ^  (D). 

Though  there  are  many  noble  veftiges  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Syria  fcattered  up  and  down  the  country,  both 
Pagan  and  Chriftian,  we  Ihall  only  mention  Balbek,  for- 
merly Heliopolis,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  and  Palmyra, 
or  Tadmor,  in  the  wildernefs. 

Balbek,  or  Balbeck,  is  defcribed  by  the  Arabians  as  the 
wonder  of  Syria  (E) ;  and  fuch  of  our  European  travellers 
as  have  vifited  it,  are  fo  charmed  with  what  they  beheld, 
that  they  are  at  a  iofs  how  to  exprefs  their  admiration. 
On  the  fouth-weft  of  the  town,  which  ftands  in  a  delight- 
ful plain  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  is  a  heathen  temple, 
with  the  remains  of  fome  other  edifices,  and,  among  the 
reft,  of  a  magnificent  palace.  Thefe  ancient  ftrud:ures 
liave  been  patched  and  pieced  in  later  times,  and  con- 
verted into  a  caftle. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  Palmyra  feem  equally  to  The  ruins 
claim  our  admiration.  We  fhall  not  here  examine  who  of  Palmyra* 
was  the  original  founder  of  this  city,  nor  to  whom  we 
^re  indebted  for  what  now  ftands  of  this  defolate  and 
a^bandoned  town  *,  we  m^y  fafely  premife,  however,  we  fee 
no  remains  of  Solomon's  Tadmor,  the  city  having  been 
more  than  once  facked  and  demoliflied  fince  his  time,  as 
jyill  appear  hereafter. 

k  Maundrell,  ubi  fupra,  p.  14*. 


Thejint 
ruins  of 
Heliopolis^ 
now  Bal- 
bek. 


(D)  Thefe  trees,  however, 
are  fo  differently  defcribed  by 
different  travellers,  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  afcertain  the 
truth,  nor  indeed  is  it  of  any 
importance  to  the  hiftory. 

(E)  The  Arabian  lexico- 
grapher, cited  by  Shultens  in 
his  geographical  commentary, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Soltan  Salah'addin's  Life,  fays, 
*'  Balbek  is  a  city  of  three 
days  journey  from   Damafcus, 


where  are  wonderful  founda- 
tions, and  magnificent  vefliges 
of  antiquity,  and  palaces  with 
marble  columns,  fuch  as  in 
the  whole  world  are  no  where 
elfe  to  be  feen."  And  Abu'l- 
feda  obfervcs,  *'  At  Balbek 
are  palaces  of  hewn  flone,  with 
loftv  columns :  nor  is  there  in 
all  Syria  any  flone  ftrufture 
more    admirable    or   magiiifi- 


cent. 


Ff4 


Palmyra, 
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Its  namet 
ftnd/itua- 
tion. 
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Palmyra,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  in  the  Scripture, 
Tadmor  in  the  wildernefs  5  by  Jofephus,  Palmira  and 
Thadamor;  by  the  Septuagint  copies,  Theodmor  and 
Thedmor  -,  and  by  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  at  this  day,  Tad- 
mor, Tadmur,  and  Tatmor  ;  was  once  a  noble  city  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Syria  (F).  It  ilood  on  a  fertile  ifland, 
if  we  may  fo  call  it,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a  parched 
barren  defert.  The  firft  obje6l  that  now  prefents  itfelf 
to  the  traveller  who  approaches  this  foilorn  place  is  a 
caftle  of  mean  archite£lure,  and  uncertain  foundation  ; 
though  formerly  by  fituation  impregnable,  about  half  an 
hour  from  the  city,  on  the  north  (ide.  From  thence  we 
(defcry  Tadmor,  enclofed  on  three  fides  by  long  ridges  of 
mountains  ;  but  to  the  fouth  is  a  vaft  plain,  which  bounds 
the  vifible  horizon.  The  air  is  exceeding  good,  but  the 
foil  is  barren  (G),  affording  nothing  green  but  a  few  palm- 
trees.'  The  city  mull  have  been  of  large  extent,  if  we 
judge  from  the  fpace  now  taken  up  by  the  ruins*,  but 
there  are  no  vefliges  of  the  walls,  fo  that  its  ancient  form 
cannot  be  known.  It  is  now  a  deplorable  fpe6lacle,  in- 
habited by  thirty  or  forty  miferable  families,  who  have 
built  huts  of  mud  within  a  fpacious  court,  which  once 
enclofed  a  magnificent  heathen  temple  (H). 

SEC  T. 


(F)  Schultens,  in  his  geo- 
graphical commentary,  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  text  it  is 
written  Tamer,  and  in  the 
margin  Tadmor.  Tamor  he 
reckons  to  have  become  the 
ufual  name  of  this  place,  for 
foftnefs  fake,  and  to  refer  to 
tamar,  the  palm,  with  which 
this  place  abounded.  He  fup- 
pofes  alfo,  that  originally  in 
Arabic  they  did  not  fpell  it 
Tadmor,  but  Tatmor;  and 
thus  he  accordingly  finds  it  in 
his  Arabic  geographical  lexi- 
con ;  as  if  you  fliould  fay  pal- 
iTiiferous,  or  palm-bearings  the 
/,  for  found  fake,  being  chang 
ied  into  d.  The  alteration  of 
this  name  he  afcribes  wholly 
to  the  Romans,  who,  upon 
finding  the  place  called  Tad- 
mor, or  Tadmur,  may  at  firft 


have  corrupted  it  into  Talmu- 
ra  ;  but  that  foon  after,  under- 
ftanding  the  city  had  its  name 
from  its  palm-trees,  they  con- 
verted Talmura  Into  Palmura ; 
whence  Palmyra. 

(G)  Not  that  it  had  always 
the  fame  i!terile  appearance. 
Abu'lfeda,  who,  though  he 
calls  Tadmor  a  fmall  city  in 
the  defert  of  Syria,  yet  places 
it  in  Arabia,  writes,  that  Pal- 
myrene,  for  the  mofl  part, 
abounded  in  fait,  and  that  the 
palm  and  olive  flourifhed  there; 
adding,  that  there  are  m/any 
great  and  noble  ruins  there  to 
be  feen.  In  him  moreover  we 
read,  that  it  had  perpetual 
fprings,  and  yielded  fruits  and 
corn. 

(H)  Thofe  who  are  curious 
to    know     the    particulars  of 

thefe 
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S    E    C    T.     II. 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Government,  Laws,  Religion^ 
Cuftoms,  Arts,  Learning,  and  ^rade  of  the  Ancient 
Syrians, 

'TPHE  ancient  Syrians,  or  Aramites  (I),  fcarce  yielded   Antiquity, 

to  any  nation  under  the  fun,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
being  the  tirfl  that  inhabited  the  fertile  and  well-fituated 
region  of  their  abode  after  the  general  deluge,  as  we  have 
already  obferved.  But  the  poflerity  of  Shem  by  Aram 
did  not  poflefs  this  country  wholly  to  themfelves ;  their 
relations  of  Canaan's  line,  being  ftreightened  for  want  of 
room  in  the  places  where  they  fettled  at  firft,  encroached 
upon  them  by  degrees,  feized  on  a  portion  of  their  lot, 
and  kept  it,  till  they  were  both  involved  in  the  fame  cap- 
tivity and  deftru£lion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  moft  of 
thefe  Canaanite  families,  if  not  all,  fixed  their  abode  in 
Syria  (K).  But  whether  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
was  poffeiTed  by  the  Aramites,  or  by  the  Canaanites,  we 
cannot  determine.  The  ancient  Syrians  then  were  partly 
jdefcended  from  Ham,  and  partly  from  Shem,  both  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  (landing  in  this  country,  and  very  little  be- 
hind any  nation  in  point  of  antiquity. 

That  they  were   anciently  governed  by  heads  of  fami-   Oonjern- 
lies,  called  kings,  and  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  ^^^^* 
thefe  fovereigns  in  the  country,  is  certain  ;  and  no  lefs 
certain  it  is,  that  they  continued  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment, in  part,  even  to  the  days  of  Saul,   as  appears   from 
the  kings  of  Zobah,  and  the  petty  kings  in  Mefopotamia, 


|thefe  magnificent  ruins,  which 
flill  mark  the  places  where  Bal- 
bek  and  Palmyra  Hood,  com- 
prehending the  remains  of  tem- 
ples, porticos,  rotundos,  thea- 
tres, palaces,  and  fepulchres, 
adorned  with  a  vaft  profulion 
of  marble  columns,  and  every 
ornament  of  fculpture,  may 
perufe  the  defcriptions  of  them 
given  in  the  travels  of  Maun- 
drell  and  La  Roque,  together 
with  the  elegant  copper-plates 
publlflied  by  Mr,  Wood,  from 
drawings  made  on  the  fpot. 


(I)  This  name  was  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Strabo  calls  them 
Aramasi ;  '*  for  thofe  (fays  he)-' 
whom  we  call  Syrians,  ilyle 
themfelves  Arameans."  Hence 
the  A  rami,  Arimi,  and  Erem- 
bi. 

(K)  The  Arabs  have  a  tra- 
dition, that  there  were  Ca- 
naanites very  anciently  in  Sy- 
ria ;  for  they  talk  of  Dimaflic 
the  fon  of  Canaan,  who  built 
the  famous  city  of  Damafcus, 

who 
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who  were  fummoned  to  attend  Benhadad  in  his  war*. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  mod  fimple  and  natural  form 
of  government  obtained  among  their  neighbours  in  Ca- 
naan on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Mefopotamia  on  the  other, 
a;id  that  we  find  veftiges  of  the  fame  in  Syria  itfelf,  down 
to  the  days  of  Saul,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  were 
at  firft  divided  into  many  fmall  kingdoms  Not  that  thisT 
was  the  only  form  that  feems  to  have  taken  place  ;  for,  as 
Gibeon  in  Canaan,  in  the  days  of  Jofhua,  feems  to  have 
been  a  commonwealth  among  the  many  kingdoms  there  ; 
fo  Damafcus  in  Syria  appears  to  have  been  a  republic  in 
David's  time.  What  we  have  to  offer  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion  is  not  indifputably  clear  ;  but  Damafcus  is  fpokeii 
of  as  without  a  chief,  and  as  if  the  power  was  wholly  in 
the  people  in  David's  time.  It  is  faid  that  the  Syrians  of 
Damafcus  *,  not  their  king,  fent  an  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufand  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezcr  king  of  Zo- 
bah  ;  a  paffage  that  feems  to  imply  a  kind  of  republican 
'  government.  The  foundation  and  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  Zobah  we  pretend  not  to  fpeak  of  j  but  that  of  Da- 
mafcus, which  rofe  upon  its  ruins,  as  Zobah  did  upon  the 
fubverfion  of  the  fmaller  principalities,  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  kind.  The  king- 
dom of  Damafcus  was  eflabliflied  by  violence ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  its  government  to  have  anfwered  to 
its  origin,  haughty,  uncontroulable,  and  ambitious  to  fub- 
due  its  neightours ;  and,  in  truth,  it  rofe  to  the  univerfal 
monarchy  of  all  the  parts  on  both  fides  of  the  Euphrates, 
under  Hazael,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  its  due  place. 

Their  We  have  little  or  no  knowlege  of  their  laws  and  civil 

laivs.  regulations  ;  but  we  are  not  fo  much  at  a  lofs   for  what 

concerns  their  religion. 

their  reli'         It  is  certain  they  had  many  idols  of  very  great  repute; 

gtott,  among  the  reft  Rimmon  (D),  whofe  temple  ftood  at  Da- 

mafcus ;  and  who,  in  all  probability,  was  the   principal 
god  of  Damafcene. 

i  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6» 

(D)  This  name,  in  the  Ian-  refer  the  reader  to  this  Jafl:  au- 

guage  of  the  Old  Teilament,  thor.     The  Syrians  had  a  deity 

i-igm^&a  ?i  pomegranate  \  whQUQQ  alfo   called  Babia,  a    goddefs, 

this  deity,  whether  god  or  god-  from   whom  the  children  and 

•defs,  is  thought  to  have  borne  young  people  were  called  Ba- 

fome  relation  to  Venus.     Sel-  bias,  thought,  perhaps,  to  be 

den  is  mofl:  inclined  to  derive  it  under  her  tutelage  ;  and   our 

from  rum,  high,  or  lofty.     We  Englifh     word,      hahes,     may 

forbear  to  fpeak  of  Gad,  and  thence  have  been  borrowed. 

This 
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This  ancient  deity,  in  time,  gave  way  to  another;  for 
the  Syrians  deified  their  king,  Benhadad  II.  under  the 
ftyle  of  Adad,  or  Ader  (E).  This  god,  and  others  of 
the  fame  ftamp,  flourifhed  as  long,  we  may  fuppofe,  as 
the  ancient  Syrians  poifefled  this  country  j  but  both  they 
and  their  gods,  in  a  great  meafure,  underwent  the  fame 
fate  when  Syria  was  conquered,  and  the  people  tranf- 
planted  by  riglath-Pilefer. 

At  this  period  the  religion  of  the  country  maybe  faid  to 
have  changed  its  face  ;  a  new  idolatry  was  introduced, 
or  many  additions  to  the  old  were  brought  in  by  the  new 
inhabitants,  who  were  fent  hither  by  the  AfTyrians.  Whan 
changes  and  alterations  this  fyftem  futFered  under  the 
Babylonians  firft,  the  Perfians  afterwards,  and  laftly, 
under  the  Scleucidx  and  Romans,  we  cannot  prefume  to 
fay  ;  but  an  account  of  it,  fuch  as  it  vi^as  in  the  fecond 
century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  we  fliall  borrow  from  Lu- 
cian,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  fays,  for  the 
mofl  part,  and  the  reft  he  learnt  from  the  priefts. 

At  Hierappiis,  or  the  Holy  City,  or  Magog,  as  the  Sy- 
rians themfelves  are  faid  to  have  called  it,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cyrrheftica,  ftood  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian 
goddefs  (F),  upon  an  eminence  in  the  m.idft  of  the  city, 
furrounded  by  a  double  inclofure,  or  two  walls.  At  the 
^tjorth  fide  it  had  a  coujrt  or  porch  before  it,  of  about  five 

.(E)  Adad  is  alfo  called  Adod,  both  deified,  and  as  Adad,  or 

the  king  of  the  gods,  and  Adad  Hadad,  was  a  name   common 

is  interpreted   one ;   according  to  all  the  kings  of  Syria,    it 

to  the  Scripture  orthography,  may  have  been  the  Hazael   of 

it  ought  to  be   fpelled  Hadad,  Scripture,  who  was  fo  highly 

as  is   plain     from     Jofephus,  revered  (i), 
who,  in  fpcaking  of  the  Scrip-         (F)  Who  the  Syrian  goddefs 

ture  kings  of  Syria,  calls  them  was  it  is  impoffible  pofitively 

Adad,    or    Ader.      By    Adad  to  determine ;  but  we  find  an 

they  meant  the  y^/?,  and    pic-  account  in  Juflin  of  a   king, 

tured   him   with   rays   darting  from  whom  Damafcus  derived 

downwards,  to  exprefs  his  be-  its  name,    who  had   a   queen 

neficence.     This  high  compli-  called    ^rathis,    elleemed    as 

ment  might  have  fuited  better  their  principal  deity  j  and  this 

with  Hazael,  whofe  reign  was  queen,    according  to  Nicolas 

a  continued  feries  of  profperity,  of  Damafcus,    was   older  than 

than  with  Benhadad,  who  was  Abraham,    whom  he  reckons 

feveral  times  unfortunate  :  but,  among  the  kings  of  Damafcus. 
as  Jofephus  tells  us,  they  were 

(1)  Apud  Jofeph.  Antlq.  lib,  vii.  cap.  6. 

or 
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or  fix  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  where  flood  the 
priaps,  three  hundred  fathom,  or  three  hmidred  cubits 
high  ;  for  we  find  both  thefe  meafures  \  but  both  feem  to 
us  exorbitantly  iirge.  Thefe  obfcene  images,  or  rather 
columns,  were  but  flender,  as  we  fliall  {hew  hereafter  5 
but  by  whom,  or  to  whom,  they  were  eredled,  was  the 
fubjeft  of  much  fable.  The  front  of  the  temple  itfelf 
flood  eafl:,  and  before  it  was  a  tower,  raifed  upon  a  ter- 
race, about  twelve  feet  high  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
mounted  than  the  temple  appeared.  It  was  built  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ionian  temples  ;  the  porch  adorned 
w^th  golden  doors,  nay,  the  whole  edifice  glittered  with 
gold,  and  piH^ticularly  the  roof.  The  air  was  nothing  in- 
ferior to  the  fweetefl  of  Arabia,  and  it  fo  ftrongly  per- 
fumed the  garments  of  all  who  vifited  the  temple,  that 
they  retained  the  fragrancy  for  a  confiderable  time  ^ 
Idoh^fia-  This  tempk  was  not  without  its  faniSluary,  into  which 

iues,  &c.  no  admiffion  was  allowed,  even  to  fuch  of  the  priefts  as 
in  and  ^  were  not,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  allied  to  the  gods  there 
Umple.  ^ept,  or  wholly  addifted  to  their  fervice  and  worfhip. 
Within  the  fandiuary,  which  was  always  open,  were  the 
ilatues  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  the  Greeks  were  pleafed 
to  call  them,  though  the  inhabitants  worfliipped  them 
under  other  names,  which,  however,  we  cannot  fpecify, 
Thefe  ftatues  were  of  gold.  Juno  fat  upon  lions,  and 
Jupiter  was  fupported  by  bulls,  refembling,  in  afpeft  and 
attitude,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  flatue  of  Juno 
was  contrived  fo  as  to  participate  of  Minerva,Venus,  Luna, 
Rhea,  Diana,  Nemefis,  and  the  Deflinies,  according  to 
the  different  points  of  view.  In  one  hand  fhe  held  a 
fceptre,  in  the  other  a  diftaff;  on  her  head  appeared  rays 
and  a  tower,  and  fhe  was  girt  with  the  ceftus,  or  girdle  of 
the  celeftial  Venus.  She  was  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  gems,  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
prefented  to  her  by  Egyptians,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Medes, 
Armenians,  and  Babylonians.  But,  of  all  thefe,  the 
hiofl  remarkable  was  the  lychnis  which  fhe  wore  at  her 
fide.  This  flone  is  faid  to  fliine  mofl  by  candle-light  ; 
and  with  it  flie  illuminated,  fays  our  author,  the  temple 
by  night.  In  the  day-time  it  had  no  remarkable  luftre, 
but  only  looked  like  fire.  This  flatue,  ^on  whatever  fide 
of  it  the  perfon  flood,  flill  looked  at  him.  Between  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  was  another  golden  flatue,  but  with  no 
characleriflics,  or  peculiar  enfigns,  and  only  called   th§ 

f  Lucian  Syr.  Dea.  cap,  xxviii—xxxvii. 

Sign. 
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Sign.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  reprefented  by  this  flatuc; 
but,  becaufe  it  had  a  golden  dove  on  its  head,  fome  were 
willing  to  think  it  was  defigned  for  Semiramis.  Twice 
every  year  it  was  carried  in  proceflion  to  the  fea-fide.  On 
the  left  hand,  going  into  the  temple,  was  the  throne  of 
the  Sun,  but  it  had  no  flatue  :  for  they  held  it  abfurd  to 
make  ftatues  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  who  were  fo  refplcn- 
dently  vifible  to  mortal  eyes  ;  but  reafonable,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  form  the  ftatues  of  fuch  as  were  invifible.  Near 
this  throne  was  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  not  a  ftripling,  but 
with  a  large  beajd  ;  for  they  could  not  endure  the  thoughts 
of  addrefling  themfelves  to  any  god  that  was  under  age  j 
and  moreover,  they  covered  this  idol  with  cloaths,  a 
compliment  which  was  paid  to  no  other.  Next  to  Apollo 
flood  Atlas,  then  Mercury,  then  Lucina  ;  all  which 
ftatues  conftituted  the  fide  furniture  of  the  temple.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  w^as  placed  Semiramis, 
pointing  to  Juno  ;  for  that  emprefs  had  had  the  arrogance 
place  herfelf  above  all  other  deities,  but,  being  feverely 
puniflicd  by  the  gods,  who  perfecuted  her  with  difeafes, 
and  various  calamities,  to  humble  her  pride,  flie  at  laft 
fubmitted  to  the  goddefs.  For  this  reafon  fhe  was  figured 
as  pointing  to  Juno,  in  perpetual  acknowlegement  of  her 
arrogant  error  ;  and  to  dire6l  people  that  the  faid  goddefs 
was  the  true  objedl  of  adoration.  Next  to  Semiramis  was 
Helen ;  then  Hecuba,  Andromache,  Paris,  He£^or, 
Achilles,  Nereus,  the  fon  of  Aglaia,  Philomel  and 
Progne,  Tereus  turned  into  a  bird,  another  ftatue  of 
Semiramis,  Combabus,  Stratonice,  Alexander,  done  after 
the  life,  and  Sardanapalus,  in  a  peculiar  habit  and  atti- 
tude. Under  this  temple  they  fhewed  the  cleft  where 
the  waters  drained  off  at  Deucalion's  flood  :  on  this  place^ 
faid  they,  did  Deucalion  erecl  an  altar  to  Juno  ;  and  this 
tradition  brought  on  an  extraordinary  ceremony,  which 
we  fliall  mention  hereafter. 

Finally,  within  the  inclofures  of  the  temple,  the  priefts 
kept  oxen,  horfes,  lions,  bears,  eagles  ;  which  were  no 
way  noxious  to  men,  but  all  facred  and  tame. 

Clofc  to  the   temple  was  a  lake  where  facred    fifties  'J^hefacnd 
were  preferved  and  attended.     Some  of  the  largeft    had  '**^'' 
names,  and    appeared  when  called.     One  of  thefe  had 
golden  fins.     The    lake  itfelf  was  two  hundred  fathom  ,    , 

deep,  as  the  priefts  reported;  and,  in  the  midft  of  it,ftood 
a  ftone  altar,  which  feemed  to  fwim,  as  the  pillar  that  fup- 
ported  it  was  not  eafily  to  be  difcerned.  This  altar  was 
for  ever  crowaed,  and  fmoaking  with  incenfe.    Without 
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the  temple  flood  a   large  brazen    altar,  with    flatues  ^ 
kings  and  priefts,  almoft  innumerable. 
Oracle,  The  oracle  in  the  temple  was  altogether  furprifing,  and 

may  ferve  to  evince  how  deeply  the  priefts  were  verfed  ia 
the  myftery  of  their  profelTion.  Here  were  images  that 
feemed  to  move,  fweat,  and  deliver  refponfes  ;  but  that  of 
Apollo  was  the  chief  oracle.  When  he  condefcended  to 
anfwer  thofe  who  confulted  him,  he  firft  began  to  move  ; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  lifted  up  by  the  priefts  5 
for,  if  they, did  not  run  to  his  afliftance,  he  foon  fell 
into  violent  agonies  and  convuUions.  How^ever,  the 
priefts  w^ho  came  to  his  afliftance  he  treated  very  roughly, 
till  the  high  prieft,  coming  up  to  him,  propofed  his 
queftion.  He  had  the  direction  of  all  matters  facred 
and  civil,  being  upon  all  occafions  confulted ;  and  he 
always  declared  the  time  when  it  was  proper  to  carry  the 
image  we  have  called  the  Sign,  in  proceflion  to  the  fea. 
In  line,  our  author  aflures  us,  that  he  faw  this  god  walk 
in  the  air  ^. 
J?V^«  of  The  revenues  and  treafure  of  this  temple  were  in  pro- 

ihi  temple,  portion  to  its  fplendor ;  to  the  great  majefty  of  the  god- 
defs,  and  to  the  mighty  power  and  excellence  of  her 
kindred  deities  that  attended  'her.  Arabia,  Phoenice, 
Babylonia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  paid  liberal 
contributions.  Here  were  coftly  prefents  fhewn  in  gar- 
ments, and  other  things,  of  ineftimable  value,  w^hich 
were  carefully  kept  j  fo  that,  in  this  refped:,  it  was  a 
very  Loretto. 

Above  three  hundred  priefts,  in  w^hlte  habits,  with  caps  * 
or  bonnets  on  their  heads,  attended  the  facrifices.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  confecrated  orders  of  minftrels 
Ikilful  in  the  touch  of  feveral  inftruments,  galli,  or 
cunuch-priefts,  and  frantic  women.  The  office  of  high 
prieft  was  annual :  he  wore  purple,  and  a  golden  mitre. 
Other  perfons  there  were,  of  the  feveral  nations,  who 
held  the  Syrian  goddefs  in  veneration,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  inftru6l  their  countrymen  (who  from  time  to  tim^ 
reforted  hither  in  pilgrimage)  in  the  rules  and  cuftoms  of 
this  holy  city.     They  were  called  mafters  or  inftrudlors. 

It  is  remarkable  of  their  eunuch-priefts,  that  they  were 
cmafculated  by  the  voluntary  operation  of  their  own 
hands.  How  this  unnatural  cuftom  came  to  prevail,-  is 
accounted  for  by  the  following  ftory  :  Stratonice,  -yvho 
tuilt  this  temple,  having  for  fome  time  neglected  the  ad- 

i  Lucian.  de  Dca  Syr.  cap,  35, 
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monitions  of  the  goddefs,  requiring  her  to  undertake  the 
work,  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous  diftemper,  as  a  judg- 
ment, in  confequence  of  which  flie  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion''. The  king,  her  hufband,  readily  agreed  to  her  The  ftory  of 
obeying  the  goddefs ;  but  committed  the  care  of  her  to  a  ^ombabus, 
beautiful  youth,  named  Combabiis,  who,  no  way  fond  of 
his  commifTion,  but  dreading  the  "confequences  of  being 
fo  much  alone  with  the  beapteous  queen,  deprived  him- 
felf  of  thejuarks  of  his  fcx,  and  gave  them,  carefully 
fealed  up,  to  the  king.  Being  afterwards  tempted  by  the 
queen  to  betray  his  truft,  he  acquainted  her  with  the 
condition  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  reduced  himfelf. 
However,  he  was,  through  malice  or  envy,  convicted 
of  adultery,  and  condemned  to  expiate  with  his  death  his 
infidelity  to  his  prince,  and  impiety  to  the  goddefs.  As 
fhey  were  leading  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  called 
for  the  treafure  he  had  left  with  the  king,  which  being 
produced,  his  intended  punifhment  was  converted  into 
the  moft  tender  embraces  in  the  arms  of  his  prince,  wha, 
heaping  honours  and  riches  on  him,  granted  him  leave  to 
finifli  the  temple,  where  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his' 
life  :  and  there  ftood  his  ftatue  in  brafs,  the  work  of  Her- 
molaus  the  Rhodian  ;  becaufe  it  was  induftrioufly  re- 
ported that  fome  of  his  deareft  companions  refolved  to 
undergo  the  fame  calamity  for  his  fake,  or  that  Juno 
infpired  feveral  individuals  with  a  rage  of  unmanning 
themfelves,  that  he  might  not  be  fingle  in  his  misfortune  ; 
many  mad  zealots,  either  in  honour  of  Combabus,  or  to 
pleafe  Juno,  performed  the  like  operation  on  themfelves 
every  year  in  the  temple.  Furthermore,  thefe  galli,  or 
devoted  eunuchs,  took  on  ihem  the  habit  and  offices  of 
women ;  becaufe  a  ftrange  woman  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Combabus,  not  knowing  the  violence  he  had  done  to  his 
fex  ;  which  to  prevent  for  the  future,  he  put  on  the  out- 
Ward  appearance  of  a  woman. 

With  refpecl  to  the  facrifices,  ceremonies,  and  cuf-  Sacrijices. 
toms  peculiar  to  this  holy  city,  they  facrificed  twice  a 
day  to  Jupiter  in  filence,  and  to  Juno  with  the  found  of 
minftrels  and  fingers.  Every  fpring  they  celebrated  an 
extraordinary  facrifice  *,  for,  felling  fome  great  trees  in 
the  court  of  the  temple,  they  garnifhed  them  with  goats, 
fheep,  birds,  rich  veftments,  and  fine  pieces  of  wrought 
gold  and  filver :  then  they  carried  the  facred  images 
raund  thefe  decorated  trees,  and  fct  fire  to  them,  and  all 

t»  Lucian  de  Dea  Syr,  cap*  19. 
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was  confumed.  At  this  facrifice  there  was  always  a  great 
concourfe  of, people  from  all  parts,  every  one  bringing 
his  facred  images  with  him,  made  in  imitation  of  thofe 
of  the  temple.  There  was  alfo  a  private  facrifice  made 
by  every  one  that  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of 
Hierapolis.  The  pilgrim  killed  a  fheep,  cut  it  up  in 
joints,  and  feafted  on  it,  fpreading  the  fleece  on  the 
ground,  and  kneeling  upon  it.  In  this  poflure  he  put  the 
feet  and  head  of  the  vi61:im  upon  his  own  head,  and 
befought  the  goddefs  to  accept  his  facrifice,  and  vowed 
her  a  better.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  offerings  made 
upon  the  following  occafion  :  twice  a  year  a  man,  climb- 
ing up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  priaps,  continued  there 
feven  days.  He  let  down  a  chain,  and  drew  up  what  was 
given  him  :  for  many  devotees,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
brought  their  offerings,  and  declared  their  names,  which 
one  below  took  care  to  bawl  out  to  the  man  fitting  above  ;• 
who  thereupon  began  a  prayer,  flriking  a  kind  of  bell  all 
the  time.  Finally,  they  had  fometimes  a  way  of  facrific- 
ing  which  was  truly  fliocking  and  barbarous.  They  firfl 
crowned  the  vidtims  with  garlands,  and  then  drove  them 
out  of  the  porch  or  court  of  the  temple,  one  fide  of  which 
was  a  fleep  precipice,  where  they  periflied.  Nay,  fome 
were  fo  mad  as  to  tie  up  their  children  in  facks,  and 
throw  them  down  the  fame  precipice  ^ 
Te/.tvals,  Some  of  their  feftivals  were  obferved  in  memory  of 
Deucalion's  flood.  Twice  a  year  they  went  to  the  fea- 
fide,  and  thence  brought  water  into  the  temple  ;  in  which 
labour,  not  only  the  priefts  were  employed,  but  alfo  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  This  water  they 
poured  out  in  the  temple,  and  it  ran  off  by  the  hole  or 
cleft  we  have  already  mentioned.  This  rite  they  perform- 
ed by  a  pretended  command  of  Deucalion,  as  oilr  author, 
after  the  Greek  manner,  calls  him.  What  ceremonies 
they  pra£lifed  at  the  fea-fide  we  are  not  told ;  but  It  feems 
they  were  very  extraordinary.  Returning  with  their 
veflels  full  of  water,  and  fealed  up,  they  carried  them 
firfl:  to  a  facred  perfon,  called  Aledtryo,  who,  receiving 
them,  examined  the  feals,  and,  taking  his  due  from  each 
votary  for  his  pains,  untied  the  firing,  took  off  the  feal, 
and  returned  his  burden  to  each,  who  carried  it  into  the 
temple,  for  the  purpofe  before  mentioned.  This  Ale£tryo 
received  a  confiderable  revenue  for  holy  ufcs  upon  thefe 
folemn  days.     They  had  another  kind  of  feftival,  wheJi 

^  Lucian  de  Dea  Syr.  cap.  Ivii, 
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their  gods  paid  a  vifit  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  we  for- 
merly mentioned.  Juno,  or  the  Syrian  goddefs  herfelf, 
went  down  firit,  for  the  prefervation  of  her  favourite 
fifhes;  which,  had  they  feen  Jupiter,  would  have  died. 
Upon  thefe  bccafions  a  remarkable  farce  was  a6led  be- 
tween the  faid  goddefs  and  god.  He  offered  to  go  down 
firft,  but  fhe  interpofed,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  return.  But,  of  all  their  holidays,  the 
Great  Burning,  as  we  may  call  It,  was  the  moft  confider- 
able.  Upon  this  occafion  there  came  people  from  all 
parts,  to  alFift  at  the  great  facrifice  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  other  religious  duties  of  the  feafon. 
This  feftival  was  of  fome  days  continuance  ;  and  at  par- 
ticular times,  while  it  lafted,  the  whole  multitude  was 
drawn  into  the  temple,  while  the  priefts  ftood  without, 
fome  of  them  mangling  their  bodies,  fome  ftriking  vio- 
lently each  other,  while  others  beat  tabrets,  or  drums,- 
founded  mufical  inftruments,  fung  aloud,  and  prophefied. 

It  was  In  the  midfl  of  all  this  uproar,  the  phrenfy  of 
caftrating  themfelves  felzed  on  many  in  the  temple,  who, 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  drawing  their  fwords, 
performed  the  operation,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
goddefs. 

The   religious   cuftoms,    laws,    and  traditions   of  this   Mifcella" 
place,  were  as  extraordinary  as    any  thing  elfe  we  have   neous  mat- 
hitherto  feen.     Twice  a  year  a  man  went  up  to   the   top    *^^^* 
of  one  of  the  priapl,  as  we  have  faid,  and  there,  remained 
feven  days.     He   climbed  up  by  the  help   of  a  chain  that 
furrounded  himfelf  and  the  body  of  the  priapus ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  palm-tree  is  afcended  by  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  by  means  of  a  rope.     The 
fame  method  is  pra61:ifed  by  the  negroes   on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,    when   they  make    incifions   in  the    palm-tree, 
and  fix  their  gourds  in  order  to  receive  the  juice. 

Some  of  thofe  phalli  are  faid  to  have  been  300  fathom 
in  height :  but  this  muft  be,  a  monftrous  exaggeration. 
Others  allege  their  height  did  not  exceed  300  cubits,  in 
which  cafe  they  mull  have  been  as  high  as  the  Monument 
ih  London.  Even  this  meafure  is  incredible,  if  we  con- 
fider  they  were  fo  (lender  that  a  man  could  climb  them 
with  a  chain.  When  the  devotee  had  reached  the  top, 
he  let  down  a  chain,  wherewith  he  drew  up  whatever 
was  neceffary  for  his  maintenance,  or  to  make  himfelf 
a  feat,  or  kind  of  neft.  It  was  given  out  that,  during 
the  feven  days,  he  had  a  more  immediate  intercourfe  with 
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the  great  goddefs  ;  and  alfo,  that  this  feat  was  pra£i:ifec! 
in  memory  of  Deucalion's  flood,  when  men  faved  them- 
felves  by  climbing  up  mountains  and  trees.  During  thefe 
feven  days  the  perfon  never  flept ;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
happened  to  doze,  he  was  waked  by  a  facred  fcorpion. 
Our  author  rather  thinks,  that  the  fear  of  falling  kept  him 
from  fleeping  ^. 

Every  day  many  people  fwam  to  the  altar  in  the  midfl: 
of  the  lake,  there  to  perform  their  devotions. 

They  facrificed  oxen  and  fhecp  ;  but  fwine  they  held  to 
be  unclean. 

But  the.  facrlfice  was  not  performed  at  the  temple. 
The  victim  was  only  prefentcd  at  the  altar.  The  reft 
was  tranfa£led  at  home. 

Filh,  and  doves  or  pigeons,  were  accounted  holy  ;  the 
former  facred  to  Derceto,  the  latter  to  8emiramis ',  in 
memory  of  their  different  transformations. 

They  fed  many  doves  in  and  about  their  houfes  ;  and, 
if  a  man  had  touched  one  of  them,  he  was  unclean  all  the 
reft  of  that  day. 

As  foon  as  any  man  had  commenced  gallus,  oreunuch- 
prieft,  by  difmembering  himfelf,  he  ran  about  the  city 
with  the  part  in  his  hand  ;  at  length,  throwing  it  into 
fome  houfe,  he  thence  received  a  woman's  attire,  and 
from  that  time  forward  his  life  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his 
new  drefs. 

The  eunuch-priefts,  however,  entertained  a  pafllon  for 
women,  and  the  women  for  them  ;  which,  far  from  being 
thought  fcandalous  or  portentous,  was  efteemed  pure 
and  holy. 

It  was  unlawful  for  any  gallus,  or  eunuch-prieft,  to  enter 
the  temple. 

Whofoever  took  on  him  the  pilgrimage  to  Hierapolis, 
this  holy  city,  firft  fliaved  his  head  and  eye-brows,  then 
oiFered  up  a  (heep,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
After  which  facrifice  he  was  not  allowed  to  bathe  but  in 
cold  water,  or  to  drink  of  any  thing  elfe,  or  lie  upon 
aught  but  the  cold  ground  till  he  had  reached  the  city. 

The  pilgrims,  being  arrived,  were  entertained  at  the 
public  charge,  and  lodged  with  people  of  their  refpe£live 
countries,  here,  called  inftru6tGrs,  or  mafters,  who  were 
paid  by  the  public  for  inftrudting  them  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  place. 

k  Lucian,  Syr.  Dea.  cap,  a  j— 3a. 
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The  pilgrims  were  all  branded  with  marks  upon  the 
neck  and  wrifts. 

The  young  men  and  boys  confecrated  the  firft-fruits  of 
their  beards  and  hair  j  which,  being  fhaved,  or  clipped, 
were  depofited  in  a  gold  or  filver  box,  with  the  name  of 
the  perfon  they  belonged  to,  and  kept  in  the  temple. 

When  any  of  the  galli  died,  their  funeral  was  not  per- 
formed in  the  ordinary  manner.  Their  companions  car- 
ried the  dead  body  into  the  fuburbs,  where,  fetting  it 
down,  they  hurled  ftones  over  it,  and  left  it  lying  upon 
the  bier ;  there  it  lay  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  and  then 
was  conveyed  into  the  temple. 

He  that  had  feen  a  dead  perfon  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  temple  that  day  ;  but  the  next  he  was  abfolved 
from  his  uncleannefs,  if  he  purified  himfelf. 

All  the  family  of  any  perfon  deceafed  were  to  avoid  the 
temple  thirty  days,  and  fhave  their  heads  ^ 

We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  the  Syrians,  of  his  time,  Their  tetti' 
were  an  eifeminate  people,  prone  to  tears,  and  very  re-  P^^* 
markable  for  their  way  of  mourning  for  their  deceafed, 
hiding  themfelves  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  in  caves,  or 
other  dark  places,  many  days  together.  A  tender  and 
effeminate  temper  of  mind  may  have  always  been  one  of 
the  chara£l:eri{lics  of  the  Syrians,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

We  can  fay  nothing  particular  touching  the  cuftoms  of  Their 
the  ancient  Syrians,  or  their  civil  concerns.     As  to  their  learning 
arts  and  learning ;  they  were  by  fome  anciently  joined  ^^'^  ^^^^* 
with  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  firft  inventors  of  letters  "  : 
certain  it  is,  they  yielded  to  no  contemporary  nation  in 
human  knowlege,  and  fkill  in  the  fine  arts.     They  were 
happily  fituated,    as   it  were,    in  the  centre  of  the  old 
world  ;    and,  being  enriched  by  the  fpoils,  tribute,  and 
commerce,  of  the   nations  far  and  near,  they  certainly 
rofe  to  a  great  pitch  of  fplendor  and  magnificence.     The 
altar   at  Damafcus,    which   excited    the    admiration    of 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  ",  may  ferve  as  a  noble  fpecimen  of 
the  fkill  of  their  artificers. 

Their  language  is  one  of  thofe  diale61:s  we  commonly  Their  Jan' 
call  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  is  pretended  to  have  been  g^age. 
the  mother  of  them  all.     It  became  a  diftinct  tongue  fo 
early  as  tbe  days  of  Jacob  ;  for  what  his  father-in-law  and 
uncle,  Laban  of  Padan-Aram,  or  Mefopotamia,  calls  Jegar- 
Sahadutha,    is  by  Jacob  himfelf  called  Galeed  ^,      The 

1  Lucian,  ubi  fupra.  ^  Clera.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  i. 
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Syriac  was  not  only  the  language  of  Syria,  but  alfo  of  Mc- 
fopotamia,  Chaldea,  Aflyria,  and,  after  the  Babylonifli 
captivity,  of  Paleftine. 

There  are  three  diale£ts  of  the  Syrian  tongue  :  i.  The 
Aramean,  or  Syriac,  properly  fo  calfed,  which  is  the  molt 
elegant  of  all,  and  ufed  in  Mefopotamia,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Roha,  or  EdefTa,  of  Harran,  and  the  Outer 
'  Syria.  2.  The  dialect  of  Palefline,  fpoken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Damafcus,  Mount  Libanus,  and  the  Inner 
Syria.  3.  The  Chaldee,  or  Nabathean  dialect,  the  moft 
unpoliflied  of  the  three,  fpoken  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Aflyria,  and  in  the  villages  of  Irak,  or  Baby- 
lonia ". 

The  Syriac  character  is  very  ancient,  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  have  been  in  ufe  above  three  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chriit  °.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  character  ; 
the  Eftrangelo  (G),  which  is  the  more  ancient  and  unpo- 
liflied, and  chiefly  found  in  the  titles  of  books,  as  capitals 
with  us  ;  and  that  called  the  Ffhito,  the  Ample  or  com- 
mon chara£ler,  which  is  much  more  expeditious  and  beau- 
tiful. There  was  a  proje61:  fet  on  foot  by  Paul  of  Antioch, 
for  adding  the  letters  that  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  al- 
phabet, as  the  Greeks  had  done  ;  the  execution  of  which 
he  recommended  to  James  of  Edefl^a,  who  declined  it,  be- 
caufe  he  feared  that  the  books  written  in  the  imperfect  cha- 
racter, or  alphabet,  might  by  fuch  an  innovation,,  be  lofl:  p. 

n  Abu'Ifarag.  HiiL  Dynaft.  p.  11.  «  Bernard.  Tab.  Alph. 

P  Afleman,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  479. 

(G)  This  name  is  generally  word,  we  fliould  rather  choof* 
derived  from  the  Greek^  word  to  take  it  in  Theophraflus's 
r^oyyvK^^,  round^  as  if  it  was  fenfe  (1),  who  ufes  T^oyyvXct, 
a  round  charader,  whereas  it  |!;'Aa,  for  rough  unhewn  timber, 
is  rather  fquare;  wherefore,  if  by  reafon  of  its  rude  and  un- 
it muft  be  derived  from  that  poliflied  form. 

(1)  Dc  Planti^. 
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The  common 

character 

The  eflrangelo. 

Power. 

Figure. 

Names. 

Figure. 

Joined  \o 
the  foil, 
and  prcc. 

The  ftipport  , 
of  a  vowel. 

Joined  to 
the  prec. 
only. 

1-    . 

Joined 
the  fol 
only. 

to 

1.     Single 

? 

0/af. 

re: 

B.         ^ 

C2L 

o 

Ci 

Beth. 

JD 

Z). 

r 

<b 

^ 

1 

GomaU 

Bolatlu 

H. 

OL. 

Ol 

He. 

ca 

W. 

Q- 

o 

Waw. 

CI 

z. 

h 

) 

Zain. 

1 

Hh.         **. 

CM. 

JO 

Cj^ 

Hhetlu 

h^^ 

r. 

^ 

Cb 

i 

•» 

TetL 
Tud. 

CoxKh.SL 

t 

£^ 

V- 

Cof. 

^^ 

L.           "^ 

^ 

^. 

'^ 

Lomad. 

J^ 

M.          ^ 

>p- 

:ia 

/» 

Minu 

^ 

N.          X 
S.          so. 

J 

£0 

V 

C£0 

Nun. 
Semcath. 

Suppt.ofavow-  ^ 
el,  butaguttur. 

F.  or  P.  2l 

t£J. 

^ 

3 

Pe. 

^   \  pron. 

J" 

/ 

i 

Sode. 

K.               D 

-la 

n 

CO 

Kof. 

fclU 

R. 

• 

r 

• 

RiJJj. 

/^ 

S/l.             JL 

cm. 

JL 

CtL 

Shin. 

rZ, 

T.  or  T/i. 

K 

I 

Tau. 

^ 

Gg3 
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The  Syriac  writing,  like  that  of  the  other  eaftern 
tongues,  was  deftitute  of  vowels  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  when  they  were  introduced,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  by  Theophilus  of  Edefla,  chief  ailro- 
loger  to  the  khalif  al  Mohdi,  who  borrowed  them  from 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  firft  made  ufe  of  them  to  diftin- 
guifti  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  names  and  patrony- 
mics, in  his  Syriac  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Homer  "J. 
The  marks  to  exprefs  thefe  vowels  are  ftill  nearly  in  the 
form  of  five  of  the  Greek  vowels ;  for  they  reje6l  the 
epfilon  and  the  omicron  ;  there  being  no  lliort  vowels  in 
their  tongue.  But  James  of  Edeila,  who  fiourifhed  about 
a  century  before  Theophilus,  invented  feven  new  cha- 
rafters  for  all  the  Greek  vowels,  at  the  defire  of  Paul  of 
Antioch,  to  whom  he  fent  them  ;  and  they  -are  ftill  ex- 
tant. 

The  Syriac  is  faid  to  have  much  degenerated,  till  James 
of  Edefla  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  purity*  He  was  the 
firft  that  wrote  a  grammar  in  this  language.  It  is  an  eafy 
and  elegant,  but  not  a  very  copious,  tongue,  and  has  a 
great  number  of  Greek  words,  which  were  incorporated 
with  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Seleucidse.  There  are  many 
books  in  the  Syriac,  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans ; 
but  what  this  tongue  is  moft  to  be  valued  for,  are  the 
excellent  tranflations  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ; 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  furpafs,  thofe  in  any  other 
language. 
Their  Perhaps  no  nation,  of  equal  antiquity,  had  a  more  con- 

trade,  fiderable  trade  than  the  ancient  Syrians.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  had  ftiips  on  the  Mediterranean  as 
foon  as  any  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  it  .is  paft  difpute,  that  they  traded 
with  the  eaftern  regions  upon  that  river  very  early.  They 
had  many  valuable  commodities  of  their  own  to  carry  into 
other  parts.  The  eafy  and  fafe  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, when  compared  with  that  of  the  fea,  almoft  in- 
clines us  to  confider  them  as  older  merchants  than  the 
Phoenicians,  or  even  the  Edomites  ;  who  muft  have  made 
very  early  attempts  upon  the  Arabian  gulph  ;  in  cofripa- 
rifon  of  which,  the  Mediterranean  was  a  main  ocean. 
Herodotus  ^  reports,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  much 
older  navigators  than  either  the  ancient  Syrians  or  Egyp- 
tians ',    faying,  that  they  carried  on  the  commerce  of  Af- 

q  Abu'lfarag.  p.  147.    Echellenfis  in  Not.  ad  Catal.    Ebedjefsw. 
p.  180.    Afleman,  p.  5aa.  ^  Lib,  i.  cap.  i. 

fyria 
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fyna  and  Egypt  by  their  fhipping.  Here,  by  the  way,  is 
a  ftronger^proof  than  any  we  have  hitherto  given,  that 
Syria  and  Allyria  were  confounded  together  by  the  an- 
cients. For  how  fhould  the  Phoenicians  have  failed  to  the 
coafts  of  the  proper  Aflyria,  an  inland  country  ;  a  country 
they  could  not  poffibly  have  reached,  but  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Periian  gulph  ?  a 
voyage  which  could  have  anfwered  no  end,  feeing  they 
might  have  fupplied  that  country,  and  have  been  fupplied 
from  thence,  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate,  by  means  of 
their  next  neighbours,  the  Syrians,  who  navigated  the 
Euphrates ;  and  who,  it  cannot  well  be  difputed,  were 
the  firfl  that  brought  the  Perfian  and  Indian  commodities 
into  the  weft  of  Afia.  Syria  was  therefore  the  moft  an- 
cient magazine  for  fuch  commodities,  and  chiefly  fup- 
plied all  the  weftern  parts ;  nor  can  we  think  otherwife, 
than  that  the  Midianitifli  merchants,  who  bought  Jofeph, 
had  loaded  their  camels  in  Syria  with  the  aromatics,  and 
other  precious  things,  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt. 
Among  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  commodi- 
ties of  other  countries  befides  thofe  of  Syria. 

Now,  becaufe  the  Syrians  ingrofl'ed  this  lucrative  com- 
merce, they  may  in  a  great  meafure  have  negle<Sted  the 
Mediterranean  navigation,  chiefly  intent  upon  their  eaftern  • 
trade,  which  drew  merchants  from  ail  the  weftern  parts 
to  traffic  in  their  country,  as  well  for  their  own  growth, 
as  for  foreign  productions  ;  and  particularly  the  Phoeni- 
cians, their  induftrious  neighbours.  So  that  Herodotus 
may  be  in  the  right,  when  he  talks, of  the  trade  then  an- 
ciently carried  on  for  Aflyria  (Syria)  and  Egypt. 

SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  Syrians. 

13  EEORE  we  proceed  to  the  little  we  can  fay  upon 
^^  this  obfcure  fubje£t,  we  will  exhibit  a  feries  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Syria,  according  to  different  writers. 

The  kings  of  Zobah,  or  Sophene. 


According  to 

According  to  . 

Contemporary 

Scripture. 

Jofephus. 

with 

Rehob    -     -    -     - 

Arach    -    -    - 

Saul. 

Hadadezer  or  Ha- 

Adrazar    - 

David, 

darezer    -    -    - 
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* 

The  kings  of  Damafcus. 


According  to  Scripture. 

#  , ,  *     *     *     *     * 

Rezon    -         -         -  ■ 

Hezion      -       -         -         • 

Tabrimon 

Benhadad  I.      -         -         • 

Benhadad  II. 

Hazael 

Benhadad  III. 

Rezin         -         -         -      - 

According  to  Jofephus. 

******* 

Adad         -        -         .       . 

******* 

Adad       - 

**#**** 

Addd         -         -         -       . 
Hazael       -         -         - 
Adad         -         -        -      , 

******* 

Rafes  or  Arafes 


According  to  Nic.  Damafc. 
Adad  I. 
Adad  11. 
Adad  III. 

Adad  IV.  -  -  - 
AdadV.  -  -  - 
Adad  VI. 

Adad  VII.         -         -       - 
Adad  VIII.         -       -        - 
Adad  IX.         -         - 
Adad  X.         -         -  - 

Contemporary  with 

David. 

Solomon. 

Rehoboam. 

Abijam. 

Afa. 

Jehofhaphat  and  Jehoram. 

Ahaziah  and  Joaih. 

Amaziah. 

Uzziah. 

Jotham  and  Ahaz. 


The  kings  of  Hamath. 

According  to  According  to 

Scripture.  Jofephus. 

Toi         -          -  Thanus 

Joram  or  Hado-  Joram 

ram     -     -     - 

****  ***# 


Contemporary 
with 

David. 

*  ♦     *    * 

*  *     *     * 


The  kings  of  Gefhur. 
According  to  Scripture.  Contemporary  with 


Ammihud 

Talmai 
*  * 


* 


* 


Saul. 

David. 

*         * 


* 


We  have  not  obferved  the  feniority  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
by  placing  them  either  in  an  exaft  collateral,  or  fucceflive 
order  j  but  have  given  the  fecond  place  to  Damafcus,  be.» 
caufe  it  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Zobah  -,  though  Hamath 
and  Gefhur  were  the  moft  ancient  kingdoms. 
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We  cannot  pofitively  affirm,  that  Zobah  coalefced  un- 
der one  king  in  the  days  of  Saul,  and,  confequently,  that 
Rehob  was  their  firft  king;  but  only  conjefture  their  Ib- 
vereigns  had  been  vanquiilied  by  Saul*",  and  then  they  may 
have  come  to  the  refolution  of  fubmitting  to  one  king, 
perceiving  the  Ifr^elites  profpered  under  their  new  mo- 
narchy. The  Philiftines  feem  to  have  undergone  the  like 
revolution  at  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  If 
this  fuppofition  be  granted,  no  one  is  fo  likely  to  have  been 
their  firft  king,  asRehob,  the  father  of  the  great  Hadad-. 
ezer,  who,  in  the  days  of  David,  was  fo  firmly  feated  on 
the  newly-ere£led  throne  of  Zobah,  that  he  afpired  at  the 
univerfal  monarchy  of  Syria.  We  may  likewife  conclude, 
that  if  he  was  not  the  fecond,  he  was  certainly  the  laft 
king  of  Zobah  ;   for  we  hear  no  more  of  that  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Damafcus  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah.  It  was  founded  by  Rezon,  probably 
in  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign  %  while  that  prince  was 
engrofTed  by  fenfual  pleafure,  and  had  forgot  both  himfelf 
and  his  people. 

Jofephus  makes  one  Adad,  king  of  Damafcus,  con- 
temporary with  David ;  in  which  particular  he  is  a  ftri£t 
follower  of  Nicolas  of  Damafcus,  whom,  in  the  next 
reign,  he  drops.  That  writer,  inftead  of  allowing  Rezon 
to  have  made  himfelf  king  of  Damafcus,  feems  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  he  made  Hadad,  the  Edomite,  king  there,  or 
fomewhere  elfe  in  Syria  ^ 

Nicolas  of  Damafcus  feems  to  agree  well  enough  with 
the  Scripture  accounts  of  the  Damafcene  kings,  and  par- 
ticularly, if  we  fuppofe  his  firft  Adad  to  have  been  Ha- 
dadezer  of  Zobah ;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  that 
writer's  making  his  native  city  the  metropolis  of  a  king- 
dom, by  one  reign  only,  more  ancient  than  it  really  was. 
Befides,  he  may  not  be  altogether  miftaken,  in  calling  his 
firft  Adad  king  of  Damafcus  j  for  he  certainly  was  king  or 
chief  over  that  province,  though  he  did  not  refide  there. 
By  calling  his  firft  Adad  the  Hadadezer  of  Zobah,  we  re- 
concile him  with  the  Scripture. 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  the  exadl  number  of  years 
each  king  reigned  :  wherefore  we  have  only  placed  them 
oppofite  to  the  princes  of  David's  line,  or  the  kings  of 
Judah. 

We  have  on  purpofe  avoided  a  dry  difcuffion  of  this 
point ;  for  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  expe61:ed  in  what 

f  I  Bara.  xiv.  47,      «  j  Kings  xi.  24.      t  Antiq.  lib,  viii,  cap.  «. 

con- 
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concerns  the  fucceflion  of  thefe  kings,  and  the  length  of 
their  reigns. 

The  kingdom  of  Hamath  rofe  together  with  that  o£ 
Zobah,  as  appears  pretty  plain  by  the  wars  between  them. 
But  that  Toi,  or  Thermes  as  Jofephus  ftyles  him,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Joram,  is  only  our  conje6lure. 

The  kingdom  of  Gefhur  feems  to  have  rifen  together 
with  Zobah  and  Hamath.  We  are  not  fure,  that  Ammi- 
hud  preceded  his  fon  Talmai  in  the  kingdom  5  but  it\s 
very  likely  he  did. 


S    E    C    T.      IV. 

The  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  the  Ancient  Syrians. 

Tht  Kings  of  Zohah» 

Re/iob.         13  E  H  O  B  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  firft  fole  king  of 
■^^  Zobah,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fon's 
grandeur. 
Hadad-  Hadadezer,  or  Hadarezer,    the  fon  of  Rehob,  was  a 

ezer.  great  and  ambitious  prince,  remarkable  for  his  unfortunate 

wars  with  king  David.  He  had  gained  advantages  over 
the  king  of  Hamath  •,  but,  w^hen  he  oppofed  David's  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  reduction  of  the  land,  which  had  been 
promifed  to  Abraham,  and  his  feed,  quite  to  the  Eu- 
phrates %  he  was  deferted  by  his  good  fortune.  In  the 
Yr.  of  FK  fij-{^  battle  he  fought  with  David,  he  loft  one  thoufand 
A  i?^nu     chariots,  feven  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  thoufand  foot. 

Ante  Lhr.     rr^,         ^       •  r     t-w  r  ^  r  i      • 

1044.        I  he  byrians  01   Damalcus  then  lent  their  army  to  rem- 

»- force  him.     But,    neverthelefs,    in  the  engagement,   he 

loft  twenty-two  thoufand  men.  The  conqueror,  taking 
advantage  of  fo  fignal  a  vi6i:ory,  poflefTed  himfelf  of  great 
part  of  Syria,  and,  particularly,  of  Damafcene.  Hadad- 
ezer now  loft  his  golden  (hields,  for  fuch  he  had  in  his 
treafury.  His  two  cities,  Betah  and  Berothai,  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  brafs,  were  plundered  %  and  his  territories 
greatly  contracted.  But,  in  all  probability,  nothing  per- 
plexed him  more  than  the  defection  of  Rezon,  afterwards 
king  of  Damafcus  j  who,  leading  the  forces,  fent  him 
from  that  province,  abandoned  him  to  his  adverfe  for- 
tune, and,  aflembling  a  band  of  men,  employed  them  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  own  ambitious  views  ". 

^  Genef.  xv.  iS.       *  a  Sam.  viii.  3—8.        "  i  Kings  xi.  23,34- 

It 
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It  is  not  exprefled,  that  Hadadezer  became  tributary  to 
king  David  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  he  did,  at  lead 
on  this  occafion.    For  he  furniflied  Hanun  king  of  Ammon  ' 

with  twenty  thoufand  men  againll  the  Ifraelites ;  but 
they,  with  the  other  auxiliaries  of  that  war,  were  put  to  a 
ihameful  flight  by  Joab.  'I'hough  he  was  not  a  principal 
in  this  war;  yet,  next  year,  he  feems  to  have  made  him- 
felf  fo.  He  called  in  all  the  petty  kings,  that  owed  him 
'Jiomage,  on  the  other  fide  the  Euphrates ;  and  every 
where  clfe,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  he  levied  forces. 
By  which  means  he  aflembled  a  very  confiderable  army, 
which  he  committed  to  the  condu6l  of  Shobach,  his  ge- 
neral, to  aflift  Hanun  againft  David  a  fecondtime;  or  ra- 
ther, to  make  a  defperate  effort  to  retrieve  his  own  lofTes. 
But  this  great  holt,  too,  was  routed  at  a  place  called 
Helam ;  about  forty  thoufand  of  the  Syrians  were  llain  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  Shobach  himfelf.  The  petty  princes, 
that  ferved  Hadadezer  in  this  fatal  warfare,  made  their 
peace  with  DaVid,  and  became  his  tributaries  ^,  as  did,  in 
all  likelihood,  Hadadezer  himfelf;  concerning  whom,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  we  find  no  further  account. 

The  Kings  of  Damafcus, 

The  kingdom  of  Zobah  being  overthrown,  that  of  Da-  Rezont 
mafcus  rofe  upon  its  ruins.  Rezon  was  the  firll  monarch, 
the  fame  who  deferted  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah. 
He  feized  on  Damafcus,  founded  that  kingdom,  and 
proved  a  very  troublefome  and  inveterate  enemy  to  So- 
lomon. 

Hezion  fucceeded  Rezon  ;  but  whether  he  was  his  fon,  Hezion* 
or  otherwife  related  to  him,  we  know  not.     He  lived  at 
peace  and  amity  with  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael. 

Tabrimon  the  fon  of  Hezion  had  no  mifunderftanding  7abrimon» 
with  the  Ifraelites. 

Benhadad   the  fon  of  Tabrimon,  afcending  the  throne,  Yr.  of  Fi. 
ambafladors  came  to  him  with  large  gifts  from  Afa  king  of      1408. 
Judah,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  make  war  with  Baaflia  ^^* 

king  of  Ifrael :  from  this  prince  he  took  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel-  ^enliadad 
beth-Maachah,  all  Cinneroth,  and  the  land  of  Naphtali".  /. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  vi-  — 
goroufly  profecuted  the  enmity  of  his  father  to  Ifrael  ;  but  Yr.  of  FI. 
was  twice  very  remarkably  bafiled  by  the  Interpofition  of   -   \^^ch 
heaven.     When  he  firft  marched  againft  them,  he  had  no  qi. 

fewer  than  thirty-two  kings  in  his  army ;    together  with  Benhadad 

II. 
t  I  Sam,  X.  IS— 19«  "  1  Kings  xv.  ao.     >  ' 

an 
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an  incredible  number  of  horfe,  foot,  an^  chariots.  With 
this  powerful  hoft  fetting  down  before  Samaria,  he  fum- 
moned  Ahab  the  king  to  acknowlege  himfelf  his  valTal, 
and  deliver  up  to  him  all  his  fiiver  and  gold,  and  likewife 
his  wives  and  children  (H).  To  this  infolent  meflage  the 
pufiUanimous  prince  returned  a  moll  fubmiflive  anfuxr, 
implying,  that  he,  and  all  he  had,  were  at  his  difpofal  j 
which,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  haughty  and  infulting 
enemy  :  for  he  immediately  acquainted  the  timorous  king, 
by  a  fecond  melTage,  that  the  next  day  about  the  fame 
time,  he  intended  to  fend  fome  of  his  officers  to  fearch 
his  palace,  and  the  city,  and  bring  away  all  his  wealth, 
and  whatever  was  pleafant  in  his  eyes.  In  this  indignity 
the  king  of  Ifrael,  animated  by  the  elders,  refufed  to  ac- 
quiefce  ;  and  his  refufal  gave  occafion  to  a  third  mellage 
from  the  haught'y  Syrian,  that  he  wiihed  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  Ahab,  if  he  did  not  bring  fuch  an 
army  before  Samaria,  that,  every  foidier  taking  but  an 
handful  of  it,  there  fhould  be  no  figns  of  it  left.  Ahab, 
m  anfwer  to  this  vain  menace,  advifed  him  to  wait  the 
event  of  things  before  he  reckoned  upon  them  *. 

The  Syrian  army  was  now  ordered  to  invefl  the  city  of 
Samaria  in  form,  and  prepare  for  the  aflault.  In  the 
mean  time,  Benhadad,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
voluptuous  prince,  and  much  given  to  drink,  followed  h^s 
pleafures,  fearlefs  of  all  danger  ;  for  he  could  apprehend 
none.  In  the  midfh  of  his  fecuritv  and  caroufals,  he  was 
told,  that  a  party  was  drawing  near  from  the  city,  which 
at  firft  caufed  a  fmall  alarm  in  the  camp,  and  difturbed 
Benhadad  himfelf.  But,  upon  farther  information,  he 
ordered  thofe  who  were  coming,  to  be  brought  before 
him  alive,  whatever  their  defigns  were  ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  pleafures.  The  party,  coming  from  the 
city,  was  Ahab,  with  a  choice  company  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  young  men,  who,  though  it  was  noon- 
day, were  encouraged  by  a  prophet  to  fall  upon  the  great 
hoft  of  the  Syrians.  Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  dream- 
ing of  nothing  lefs  than  an  aflault,  thought  they  fhould 
"have  little  to  do,  but  to  conduct  the  aggreflbrs  to  their 

*  1  Kings  XX.  I— 21. 

(H)  This  lafl  particular  is     as  if  he  fent  to  Ahab  for  his 
aggravated  by  fome  into  a  great     moft  beautiful  male  children  to 


piece  of  infolence  and  brutality ;     abufe  them  ( i ). 
(i)  Vide  Cleric,  in  i  Reg.  xx.  3. 


king- 
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king.  But  when  Ahab  and  his  followers  came  up,  and 
fell  furioufly  upon  them,  they  fled  ;  and  a  panic  fear 
fpreading  itfelf  all  over  the  camp,  there  was  not  one  that 
thought  of  any  thing  elfe  but  faving  himfelf.  Benhadad 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  away  with  the  reft,  inftead 
of  rallying  and  confirming  his  people.  The  flight  was 
general,  and  the  Ifraelites  purfued  them  with  great 
llaughter. 

"  The  Syrians  were  covered  with  fhame  at  fo  inglorious 
a  flight,  and  would  gladly  have  found  out  fome  excufe  to 
palliate  their  difgrace  :  they  pretended,  that  the  gods  of 
the  Ifraelites  being  the  gods  of  the  hills,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  fuch  a  misfortune  had  befallen  them  ;  and,  to  com- 
fort their  king,  aflTured  him,  that  if  he  could  but  draw 
down  the  enemy  to  hazard  a  battle  on  even  ground,  his 
gods  would  prevail  in  their  turn,  as  they  prefided  over 
the  plains  (E).  They  moreover  laid  fome  blame  upon 
the  two  and  thirty  kings,  as  auxiliaries  not  hearty  in  his 
caufe,  or  fubmiffive  enough  to  difcipline  ;  and  defired 
that  trufty  fkilful  officers  might  be  fubftituted  inftead  of 
thefe  leaders.  Finally,  they  advifed  their  king  to  levy  juft 
fuch  an  army  as  the  former,  chariot  for  chariot,  horfe  for 
horfe,  and  not  to  doubt  of  fuccefs. 

Benhadad  hearkened  to  this    advice.     In  the  following   Yr.  cf  Fl, 
year  he  marched  towards   the  king  of  Ifrael  with  fuch  an       1448. 
army,  as  if  he  meant  to  make  good  his  menaces  againft   Ante  Chr. 
the  city  of  Samaria  ;  and  pitched  his  tents  in  Aphek,  in  a        ^°°' 
plain,  that  he  might  be  under  the  protection  of  his  own 
gods.     Seven  days  he  lay  encamped  over-againft  the  def- 
picable  number  of  the  Ifraelites  ;  upon  the  feventh  they 
came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Syrians  loft,  of  foot  only,, 
one  hundred   thoufand.     The   reft  fled  with  precipitation 
to  the  city  of  Aphek,  where  twenty-feven  thoufand  of 
them  were  crufhed  to  death  by  the  city  wall,  which  fell 
on  them  by  divine  appointment. 

Benhadad  now  gave  all  over  for  loft,  and  was  not  2. 
little  furprifed,  that  his  gods  had  failed  him  :  in  defpair, 
he  concealed  himfelf  in  the  city  of  Aphek ;  but  his  of- 
ficers, reminding  him  that  the  kings  of  Ifrael  had  been  ge- 

(E)   Knowing  that  the  Jew-  particularly  fond  of  facrificing 

iflii  law  was    delivered    on    an  and    worfliipping    in     '*  high 

hill,  that  the  temple  of  Jeru-  places;"  it  is  no  wonder,  that 

falem  ftood  on  an  hill,  that  the  the   Syrians,    conliderlng   the 

enemy's  country  was  very  hil-  theology  of  the  times,  fliould 

\v^  and  that  the  Ifraelites  were  entertain  notions  of  this  nature, 

nerou* 
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nerous  enemies,  advlfed  him  to  throw  himfelf  upon 
Ahab's  mercy.  They  offered  to  prepare  the  conqueror  to 
receive  him  kindly,  by  appearing  before  him  with  fack- 
cloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  about  their  necks.  In  this 
humble  guife  they  accordingly  went  and  accofted  Ahab, 
and  intreated  him  in  behalf  of  their  king.  Ahab,  over- 
joyed at  his  vicSlory,  was  in  admirable  temper  to  receive 
them,  and,  in  a  kind  of  tranfport,  called  Benhadad  hi^^ 
brother,  and  declared  he  was  glad  to  hear  he  was  living.' 
The  artful  Syrians  made  the  beft  ufe  they  could  of  that 
kind  expreffion  for  the  fervice  of  their  difconfolate  king. 
Benhadad  then  was  brought  to  Ahab,  who  took  him  into 
his  chariot ;  when  the  Syrian,  courting  the  friendihip  of 
the  conqueror,  promifed  to  deliver  up  all  his  father  had 
•wrefled  from  Ifrael ;  and,  moreover,  to  allow  Ahab  the 
fame  authority  in  Damafcus,  which  his  own  father  had 
enjoyed  in  Samaria  (G).  By  thefe  fair  fpeeches  he  fo 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Ahab,  that  he  was  immediately 
reftored  to  his  liberty,  and  a  peace  concluded "". 

How  ftridlly  foever  Benhadad  adhered  to  his  word 
with  Ahab  in  other  refpe^ts,  he  kept  pofleffion  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead,  which  was  the  fubje6l  of  a  frelli  war,  in 
which  Ahab  prevailed  on  Jehofhaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to 
be  his  auxiliary.  The  two  kings  led  their  forces  againft 
Ramoth-Gilead  ;  where  they  found  the  Syrians  prepared 
to  receive  them  ;  but  Ahab,  having  fufficient  reafon  to 
,  fear,  that  the  enemy  could  mark  him  out  for  deftru£lion, 

difguifed  himfelf  before  the  battle,  while  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah put  on  his  royal  robes.  The  apprehenfions  of  Ahab 
were  not  without  foundation  ;  for  the  king  of  Syria  com- 
manded his  two  and  thirty  captains,  who  had  rule  over 
his  chariots,  to  direft  their  arms  only  againft  the  king  of 
Ifrael.  This  order  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Je- 
bofhaphat ;  for  the  officers,  miftaking  him  for  Ahab, 
purfued  him  clofe,  and  would  have  llain  him,  had  they 
not  difcovered  in  time,  that  he  was  not  the  perfon  they 
had  in  commiffion  to  deftroy.  But  Ahab's  precautions 
could  not  fave  him  ;    for  "  one  of  the  Syrians  drawing  a 

m  I  Kings,  XX,  1—34.. 

(G)  What  privilege  or  au-  full  liberty  in  Damafcus  as  his 

thorty  Benhadad's  father   en-  father  had   in  the  city  of  Sa- 

joyed  in  Sarnaria,  is  a  queilion  maria,  which  was  built  but  a 

we  cannot  refolve.    Jofephus  few  years  before  by  Omri  king 

fays,  that  Ahab  Ihould  have  as  of  Ifrael, 

bow 
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bow  at  a  venture,  fmote  him  between  the  joints  of  his   Yr.  of  FI. 
harnefs:"  upon  which  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to  carry    a  "''^ch 
him  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  died  in  the  evening.       "g^      ^* 
The  fight  was  bloody  and  obftinate,  and  lafted  till  night;  , 

under  the  covert  of  which,  each  fide  drew  off  with  equal 
lofs,  and  doubtful  vi6lory^  The  general,  who  on  this 
occafion,  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army, 
M^as  the  celebrated  Naaman,  who  was  miraculoully  cured, 
b^  the  prophet  Eliflia,  of  the  leprofy,  with  which  he  was 
grievoufly  afflicted,  as  is  related  at  large  in  holy  writ  p. 
As  he  was  fenfible  of  the  miracle,  and  by  what  hand  it 
w^s  wrought,  he  returned  with  great  joy  to  the  prophet, 
and,  renouncing  idolatry,  acknowleged,  "  that  there 
was  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  in  Ifrael  ^". 

Soon  after  Naaman's  return  to  Damafcus,  Benhadad 
began  to  execute  fome  private  defigns  againft  Jehoram 
king  of  Ifrael ;  whence  it  may  be  naturally  enough  ga- 
thered, that  Naaman  either  died,  refigned,  or  was  dif- 
graced.  But  the  king  being  difappointed  in  all  his  aims, 
began  to  fufpe£l  the  fidelity  of  his  miniflers  ;  who,  to  re- 
move fo  dangerous  a  fufpicion,  told  him,  that  none  but 
Elifiia  could  thus  difconcert  all  his  meafures ;  obferving 
that  the  prophet  was  endued  with  fuch  a  degree  of  know- 
lege,  that  nothing  could  be  concealed  from  him,  though 
done  in  the  greateft  privacy.  Benhadad  had  heard 
enough  concerning  that  prophet,  to  believe  what  he  was 
told  ;  and  therefore,  being  refolved  to  feize  him,  de- 
tached a  ftrong  party  to  Dathan,  where  he  underftood  he 
then  refided.  They  came  to  that  city  in  the  night,  and 
next  morning  were  by  the  prophet  fmitten  with  blindnefs, 
and  led  by  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Samaria, 
where  their  eyes  were  opened,  that  they  might  behold 
their  fituation.  Here,  inllead  of  being  made  prifoners  of 
war,  they  were  hofpitably  entertained,  and  generoufly 
difmified  ;  and,  making  their  report  to  Benhadad  of  ail 
that  had  happened,  of  the  prophet's  power,  and  the  king's 
humanity,  aftop  was  put  to  the  war"". 

This  peaceable  difpofition  was  but  fhort-lived,  and  Ben- 
hadad marched  againft  Samaria  ^  once  more.  Having  be- 
fieged  it  with  his  whole  force,  he  reduced  it  to  the  great- 
eft  ftreights,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  by  famine; 
fo  that  either  the  fiege  was  long  and  obftinate,  or  elfe  the 
place  was  poorly  ftored.     But  in  the  mean  time  he  was 

"  1  Kings  xxit.  3 — 35.        P  2  Kings,  v.  per  tot.  q  Ibid. 

ver.  15.  f  z  Kings,  vi.  12—33.  *  Ibid.  24. — 29. 

alarmed 
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alarmed  in  the  night,  by  a  noife  like  that  of  a  great  army 
rufhing  upon  him  5  whereupon,  apprehending,  that  Jeiio- 
ram  had  hired  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  (H)  and  Egypt  to 
come  to  his  relief,  he  raifcd  the  fiege  with  fuch  precipi- 
tation, that  his  army  left  their  horfes  and  every  thing 
Handing  in  the  camp,  jufl  as  it  was  when  they  took  the 
alarm  ;  dropping  what  was  in  the  leall  cumberfome  to 
them  in  their  flight. 

Benhadad  muil  at  this  time  have  been  much  advanceix 
in  years ;  and,  whether  he  had  contracted  fome  illnefs 
by  the  fatigue  of  his  flight,  and  violence  of  his  furprize, 
or  whether  his  fpirits  were  broken  by  fuch  frequent  mif- 
fcrtunes,  he  took  to  his  bed.  Being  informed  that  the 
prophet  Elifha  was  coming  to  Damafcus,  he  fent  Ha- 
zael  with  forty  camels  load  of  the  choiceft  productions  of 
the  country,  to  confult  the  prophet  concerning  his  indif- 
pofition.  Hazael  went  accordingly,  and  accoiled  him  in 
the  moil  refpectful  manner,  in  behalf  of  Benhadad. 
The  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  Benhadad  might  re- 
cover, but  fhould  furely  die.  The  prophet,  having  thus 
exprefled  himfelf,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Hazael,  and  fud- 
denly  burfl  into  tears  :  the  Syrian,  amazed  at  this  agita- 
tion, and  defiring  to  know  the  caufe  of  it,  was  told, 
that  he  would  fucceed  Benhadad,  and  be  a  cruel  and 
mercilefs  perfecutor  of  the  children  of  Ifrael ;  that  he 
would  fet  their  ftrong-holds  on  fire,  flay  their  young  men 
with  the  fword,  dalh  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  wo- 
men with  child.  Hazael  profefl^ed  not  to  underftand 
what  the  prophet  meant ;  nor  could  conceive  how  fo  in- 
confiderable  a  perfon  as  himfelf  could  ever  have  it  in  his 
power  to  commit  fuch  outrages  ;  whereupon  he  was  af- 
fured  anew  by  the  prophet,  that  he  fliould  be  king  over 
Syria.  He  then  returned  to  his  mailer,  and  flattered  him 
w4th  hopes  of  recovery ;  but  next  day  ftifled  him  with  a 
thick  cloth  dipped  in  w«ter.  So  ended  the  reign  of 
the  great  Benhadad  ;  who  having  adorned  Damafcus 
with  fine  ftru£tures,  and  added  to  the  glory  of  Syria, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  honoured  with  divine 
worflaip  ^ 

s  Jofephus  Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  a. 


(H)  Who  thefe  kings  of  the 
Hittites  were,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Jofephus  calls  them  the 
kings  of  the  iflands.  That  any 
remnant  of  the  Canaanitifli 
Hittites  fliould  at  this  time  be 


formidable  in  any  of  thefe 
parts,  is  pafl:  our  underlland- 
ing.  We  are  told,  the  rem- 
nant of  them  was  reduced  ^to 
the  mofi:  abjeCt  degree  of  fervi- 
tudeby  Solomou. 

Hazael; 
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Hazael,  having  thus  murdered  his   lord,  afcended  hi<i  Yr.  of  Fl. 
throne,  and  was   anointed   by  the  prophet  Elijahs     He        1464. 
was  a  fcourge  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  chaftife  the  king-  ^"'^  ^'^"'^ 
doms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,    and  under  him  the   Syrian  ^' 

monarchy  arofe  to  its  meridian.  However,  he  feems  to  ii^y^^eU 
have  reigned  very  peaceably,  till  he  was  provoked  by  Jo- 
ram  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  who 
engaged  in  a  league  to  wreft  Ramoth-Gilead  out  of  his 
hands,  in  imitation  of  what  their  fathers  had  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  Benhadad.  In  this  attempt  they  were  at- 
tended with  fuccefs ;  though  Joram  was  dangeroufly 
wounded.  But  Hnzael  made  himfelf  ample  amends,  by 
invading  both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  ifrael,  and  pur- 
fuing  them  almoft  to  deftru6lion.  He  began  with  Jehu 
king  of  Ifrael,  and  fubdued  whatfoever  belonged  to  him., 
on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  comprehending  the  countries  of 
Gilead  and  Bafnan,  the  two  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh  ".  In  the  profecution  of  this 
conquefl,  he,  no  doubt,  punctually  fulfilled,  by  his  cruel 
rage,  what  the  prophet  had  foretold  (K). 

With  the  fame  fury  and  fuccefs  he  waged  war  upon 
Jehoahaz  the  fon  of  Jehu,  till  he  had  left  him  but  fifty 
horfe,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thoufand  foot ;  for  the  reft 
had  perilhed  in  battle  againft  Hazael,  who,  as  it  is  ftrongly 
exprefled,  "  made  them  like  the  duft  by  threfliing  ^." 

Hazael,  having  thus   chaftifed  Ifrael,  turned  his  arms  Yr.  of  Fl. 
againft  the  king  of  Judah  ;     for  they   had  both   confe-      1508. 
derated    againft  him,  fo  that   he  had  a  fair  pretence  for        !^^        * 
attacking  both.     He  pafl'ed  the  Jordan,    therefore,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ftrong  and  royal  city  of  Gath, 
which  had  been  the  feat  of  the  Philiftine   kings,  but  was 
now  poflefTed  by  the  houfe  of  David.     His  next  defign 
was  to  attempt  Jerufalem  itfelf;    but,  as  he  was   medi- 
tating this  great  enterprize,  he  was  diverted  from  it  by 
the  rich  gifts  of  the  weak  and  apoftate  Jehoafti,  who  then 
reigned  in  that  city  •,  and  who,  dreading  the  Syrian  power, 
fent  Hazael  all  the  treafure  and  rich  moveables  that  had 
been  fet  apart  and  dedicated  by  his  father  for  facred  ufes. 
Hazael  was  pacified   by  fo  noble  a  prefent,  and  for  fome 
time  defifted  from  his  defigns  upon  Jerufalem. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  he  renewed  the  war  againft 
that  city.  He  detached  towards  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,    a  party  to  reduce  Jerufalem.     This   detachment, 

<  I  Kings,  xix.  15.  a  2  Kings,  X  31— 33.         *  Jb^xiii.  3,  7,  »a, 

(K)  Jofephus  afTures  us,  woman,  or  child,  but  put  all 
that  he  neither  fpared   man,     to  fire  and  fword. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  though 
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fKotfgli   inconfiderable  in  number,  prevailed  againft  Ac 
great  hoft  of  Jehoafli  king  of  Judah,  Aicked  Jerufalem, 
flew  all  the  princes  of  the  people,  and  fent  their  fpoil  ta 
Hazael   at    Damafcus.     In  the  courfe  of  this  expedition 
did  Hazael  alfo  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea.     Having  thus  fubdtied  and  tyrannized  over  the  king- 
doms of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  he  died,  and  was  deified  (C). 
Yr.  of  Fl.       He  left  a  fon  and  fucceflbr,    called   Benhadad,  wha 
J512.       fufFered  a  total  reverfe  of  his  father's  fortune.     Thrice 
Ante  Chr.  was  he  defeated  b)rJehoafh,  the  fon  of  Jehoahaz ;  and  loil 

^3^'        all  that  his  father  had  wrefted  from  Ifrael. 
i-  he  dad         '^^^  SyFians  recovered  themfelves  again  amidft  the  dif- 
///.         orders  which  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  upon  Jero- 

. boam's  death.     Rezin,  their  laft  king,  towards  the  latter 

Yr.  of  Fl.  end  of  his  reign,  entered  into  a  league  with  Pekah  king 

A  '^°rh      ^^  Ifrael,  againft  Ahaz  king  of  Judah.     Their  defign  was 

,,.      *  to  dethrone  him,  and  make  room  for  a  ftranger  to  David's 

line,   called  TabeaP.      With   this  intent    they  befieged 


Ahaz  in  Jerufalem,  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Kezin,       Rezin,  however,  marched  into  Edom,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  annexed  once 
more  to   the  dominion  of  Syria  (D)  *,  there  he  planted  a 
colony  (E),  which  fubfifted  many  years  after  the  fubver- 
fion  of  his  kingdom  *►  - 
Yr.  of  Fl.       Next  year  Rezin  and  Pekah  profecuted  the  war  againft 
1607.       Ahaz ;  and  in  order    to  diftraft  him    the  more,  divided^ 
Ante  Chr.   their  forces  into  three  bodies,  with    a  defign  to  invade 
^^''       him  in   three  different  places  at  once.     Rezin,    for  his 
part,  fucceeded  well  by  this   divifion  ;  for  he  loaded  his 
army  with  fpoils,   and  led  away  a  multitude  of  captives, 
wherewith  his  avarice  being  pretty  well  glutted,  he  re- 
turned to  Damafcus''. 

*  Ifa.  vii.  1 — 6.  c  2  Kings  xvi,  6.        *  2  Chron.  xxvili.  5, 

(C)  Hazael  adorned  Damaf-  (E)  Both  the  LXX.  and  the 
€us  with  temples;  and  their  fta-  Vulgate  agree,  that  Rezin 
tues  were  carried  In  proceffion  having  fubdued  this  place, 
in  the  days  of  Jofephus,  the  the  Edomites  took  poffeffion  of 
Syriansboaftingtheirantiquity.  it.     But     it     is     not    to     bo 

(D)  Our  verfion  fays,  **  he  iiTingined  that  Rezin  could  fo 
recovered  Elath  to  Syria;"  fo  eafily  part  with  fo  fine  an  ac* 
fays  the  Vulgate  :  *'  in  tern-  quifition.  If  any  heed  may 
pore  illo  reftituit  Rafin  rex  By-  be  given  to  Jofephus,  he  a- 
riae  Ailam  Syria?."*  Whence  grees  with  our  reading  and 
we  gather,  it  mull  have  been  tranflation,  faying,  that  Rezin 
conquered  by  Hazael,     when  planted  a  colony  of  Syrians  ir^ 


he  fent  part  of  his  army  againft     Elath, 
Jerufalem. 
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fiut  this  acquifition  proved  fatal  to  Rezinand  his  king- 
ttpm  ;  for  Ahaz,  grown  defperate,  and  bent  upon  revenge, 
f<^nt  all  he  had  to  Tiglath-Pilefer  king  of  Aifyria,  there- 
with  to  bribe  him   againft  Rezin.     ITiis  prince  vi^as  ac-   Yr.  of  Fl, 
cordingly  invaded  by  Tiglath-Piiefer,  M^ho  flew  him,  and       ^^^^ 
carried  the  inhabitants  of  Damafcus  (F)   away  captive  to      ^l,^     ^'* 
Kir,  where  they  were  fettled*.     Thus  was  the  empire  of  , 

the  ancient  Syrians  abolifhed,  accorciing  to  the  prophets  : 
"**  Behold,  Damafcus  is  taken  away  from  being  a  city — 
and  the  kingdom  fhall  ceafe  from  Damafcus,  and  the 
remnant  of  Syria  ^  — I  will  fend  a  fire  into  the  houfe  of 
Hazael,  which  fhall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad.  ^ 
I  will  — cut  off— him  that  holdeth  the  fceptre  from  the 
houfe  of  Eden  ;  and  the  people  of  Syria  fliall  go  into 
captivity  unto  Kir,  faith  the  Lord  s." 

The  Kings  of  Hamaih. 

We  have  but  a  very  fhort  and  imperfect  account  of 
thefe  kings,  both  as  to  their  eflablifhment,  and  their  con- 
tinuance ;  nay,  there  is  even  fome  doubt  concerning  the 
fituation  of  their  city  (G).  They  fecm  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Syrians  of  the  Canaanitiili  blood (H)^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  who,  vv& 
think,  were  Aramites,  erefted  their  kingdom.  Toi,  their 
firfl  king  we  read  of,  was  engaged  in  an  unequal  war 
with  Hadadezer,  the  great  king  of  Zobah  ;  the  ground  of 
which  we  can  apprehend'  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but 
his  refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  power  of  that  ambitious 
prince,  to  whom  he  was  probably  on  the  point  of  fub- 
mitting,  w^hen  Hadadezer  himfelf  yielded  to  the  fuperior 
might  of  David ;  who,  after  humbling  the  pride  of  Zo- 
bah, was  looked  upon  by  Toi  as  his  prefent  deliverer,  and 
his  future  protedVor.  In  order  therefore  to  fecure  himfelf 
on  the  throne,  he  fent  his  fon  Joram  with  a  coftly  pre- 
fent, in  veiTels  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  conqueror,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  fu*- 
ijefTes,  and  return  him  thanks  for  the  deliverance  he  owed 

e  ft  Kings,  ubi  fupra,  ver.  9.     *"  Ifai.  xvii.  i — 3.    €  Amos  i.  4,  5, 

(F)  Jofephus  makes  but  one  upon  the  Orontes,  between 
aftion  of  this    and    the  fore-     Hems  and  Apamea. 

going.  (H)  Abu'Ueda  fays  that  this. 

(G)  Jofephus  places  Ha-  whole  country  was  called 
math  to  the  north  of  the  land  Sham,  becaufcmanyof  thefons 
of  Canaan ;  and  Abu'lfeda,  of  Canaan  Tafliamu  travelled 
who  reigned  in  Hamath,  and  towards  the  left  hand  in  migrat- 
fjiould  know,  at  leaft,  as  well  ing  thither ;  for  Syria  lies  to 
as  any  other,  places  Hamath  the  left  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  ,. 
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Yr.  of  FI.  his  valour  ^     From  all  thefe  circumftances  we  conclude, 
1 304*       that  Toi  thenceforth  became  the  creature  of  David,  and 

AnteChr.   tributary  ta  his  throne. 

^°^'^*  Whoever  fucceeded  Toi,  whether  his  fon  Joram,   or 

Hadoram,  or  any  other,  it  is  likely  he  cultivated  a  good 
intelligence  with  the  kings  at  Jerufalem,  till  Rezon,  the 
founder  of  the  Damafcene  kingdom,  arofe.  At  this 
time,  it  is  likely,  the  king  of  Hamath  fubmitted  to  a  new 
mafter.  Be  that  as  it  will,  this  kingdom  was  certainly 
fubjedi^  to  the  kings  of  Damafcus,  as  was  the  reft  of  Sy- 
ria, till  Jeroboam  king  of  Jerufalem  prevailed  againft  it. 
Upon  the  reduction  of  Damafcus,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  were  carried  into  captivity,  it  may  have  lifted 
up  its  head  a  little  ^ ;  but  the  Hamathites  were,  in  their 
turn,  conquered  and  tranfplanted  by  Sennacherib  and 
Efarhaddon  s  kings  of  Aflyria.  Thus  ended  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Hamath. 

The  Kings  of  Gejhur, 

The  kings  of  Gefhur,  if  compared  with  thofe  of  Zo- 
bah,  Damafcus,  and  Hamath,  were  but  petty  princes  (I). 
Perhaps  they  were  more  confiderable  for  the  alliance 
David  made  with  their  family,  than  for  the  extent  of  their 
dominion.  We  take  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal 
families,  which,  in  ancient  times,  divided  the  whole 
country  of  Syria  among  them.  The  firft  of  them  we  meet 
with  is  called  Ammihud,  the  father  of  Talmai ;  and  as 
Talmai  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  king  of  this  part, 
we  venture  to  give  him  the  fame  title. 

Talmai  had  a  daughter  named  Maacha,  who  was  wife 

to  David,  and  the  mother  of  Abfalom,  whom  he  fheltered 

three  years  **,  when  he  fled  to  him  for  the  murder  of  his 

Yr.  of  Fl.  brother  Amnon.     We    cannot   doubt  but    that   Gefhur 

i3»^»      bore  the  Damafcene  yoke,  till  they  finally  changed   for 

Ante  Chr.  ^\^2i\.  of  AfTjTia,  and  were  tranfplanted,  as  were  all  the 

'^^^'      other  Syrians. 

c  2  Sam.'viij.  9,  10.  f  »  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  if.  i  j. 

I  Compare  Ezra  iv.  2.  with  2  Kings  xvii.  24.  ^  a  Sam.  xiii.  37. 

(I)  Jofephus  does  not  allow     gure  in  the  country  where  they 
them  to  have  been  kings,  but    dwelt, 
only  a  family  of  note  and  fi- 


END    OF    THE    FIRST     VOLUME. 
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